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THE  TEMPLE  OF  VESTA. 

A  Bronze  Inkstand,  presknted  from  Rome  with  the  followino  Lines 
To  the  Editor. 

No  more  the  praises  of  their  Vesta's  name 

The  tuneful  voices  of  her  maids  inspire — 
No  more  the  white-robed  virgins  fan  the  flame, 

And  watch  with  pious  zeal  the  deathless  fire — 
Of  all  the  glories  of  that  sainted  fane, 
Those  antique  columns  now  alone  remain ! 
But  recollections  linger  round  their  base. 

Like  flow'rs  that  grow  on  some  forgotten  grave  ; 
Unmark'd,  unknown,  that  lowly  resting  place,  t 

But  for  the  clue  their  summer  fragrance  gave! 

C.   J. 
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PREFACE. 


This  Second  Volume  of  the  Table  Book  concludes  my  endeavours  of  this 
nature.  My  engagement  was  to  continue  the  work  so  long  as  the  public 
continued  to  be  pleased.  I  have  gone  a  little  further  in  justice  to  my  readers, 
who  might  have  felt  disappointed  had  the  volume  not  been  concluded.  I  have 
cause  to  regret  its  commencement. 

The  Table  Book,  like  the  Every-Day  Book,  is  undeformed  by  blemishes 
that  would  render  it  unfit  for  the  Family  Table.  This,  its  praise  in  particular, 
is,  to  the  public  in  general,  a  defect,  in  a  work  of  low  price  and  humble  preten- 
sion. It  has  likewise  the  disadvantage  of  containing  some  things  of  higher 
reach,  and  more  literary  merit  than  usually  fall  to  such  a  publication :  it  "  flies 
too  much  over  men's  heads" — is  a  little  too  much  in  advance  of  the  "  march  of 
intellect.''  I  supposed  that  a  sheet  so  filled,  "with  engravings — every  Saturday 
— price  threepence,"  would  sell  to  an  extent  that  would  leave  something 
weekly  to  its  conductor  :  I  erred. 


January,  1828.  W.  HONE. 
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This  is  an  ancient  form  of  the  "  tool  of 
matrimony,"  from  one  found  at  Horsley- 
down,  and  exhibited  in  1800  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  the 
possessor  of  this  curious  ring,  transmitted 
with  it  some  remarks  and  descriptions  of  a 
nature  very  interesting  to  the  lovers  of 
archceology,  and  the  "  happy  estate ;"  and 
from  thence  is  derived  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  particular  ring,  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  form  and  use  of  the  gimmaU 
ring  generally. — 

This  ring  is  constructed,  as  the  name 
imports,  of  twin  or  double  hoops,  which 
play  one  within  another,  like  the  links  of  a 
chain.  Each  hoop  has  one  of  its  sides  flat, 
the  other  convex ;  each  is  twisted  once 
round,  and  each  surmounted  by  a  hand, 
issuing  from  an  embossed  fancy-work  wrist 
or  sleeve;  the  hand  rising  somewhat  above 
the  circle,  and  extending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  course  of  the  twist,  in  each 
hoop,  is  made  to  correspond  with  that  of 
its  counterpart,  so  that  on  bringing  toge- 
ther the  flat  surfaces  of  the  hoops,  the  latter 
immediately  unite  in  one  ring.  On  the 
lower  hand,  or  that  of  which  the  palm  is 
uppermost,  is  represented  a  heart ;  and,  as 
the  hoops  close,  the  hands  slide  into  con- 
tact, forming,  with  their  ornamented  wrists, 
a  head  to  the  whole.  The  device  thus  pre- 
sents a  triple  emblem  of  love,  fidelity,  and 
union.  Upon  the  flat  side  of  the  hoops  are 
engraven  "  Use  de  Vertu,"  in  Roman 
capitals;  and,  on  the  inside  of  the  lower 
wrist,  the  figures  "  990."  The  whole  is  of 
fine  gold,  and  weighs  two  pennyweights 
four  grains. 

It  is  of  foreign  workmanship,  probably 
French,  and  appears  to  be  of  no  great  anti- 
quity ;  perhaps  about  the  reign  of  our 
queen  Elizabeth  :  for  though  the  time  of 
the  introduction  into  Europe  of  the  Arabic 
numerals  be  referred  by  some  to  an  sera 
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nearly  corresponding  with  the  figures  on 
the  ring,  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Arabian  method  of  notatiou  was 
unknown  to  the  Europeans  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  It  is  conjec- 
ture, therefore,  that  the  figures  were  meant 
to  express,  not  a  date,  but  the  artist's  num- 
ber ;  such  as  we  see  still  engraven  on 
watches.  The  workmanship  is  not  incuri- 
ous ;  and  the  ring  furnishes  a  genuine  spe- 
cimen of  the  gimmal,  (a  term  now  almost 
forgotten.) 

Rings,  it  is  well  known,  are  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  and,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
denoted  authority  and  government.  These 
were  communicated,  symbolically,  by  the 
delivery  of  a  ring  to  the  person  on  whom 
they  were  meant  to  be  conferred.  Thus 
Pharaoh,  when  he  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  to  Joseph,  took  the  ring 
from  his  finger  and  gave  it  to  Joseph,  as  a 
token  of  the  authority  with  which  he  in- 
vested him.  So  also  did  Ahasuerus  to  his 
favourite  Haman,  and  to  Mordecai,  who 
succeeded  him  in  his  dignity. 

In  conformity  to  this  ancient  usage,  re- 
corded in  the  Bible,  the  Christian  church 
afterwards  adopted  the  ceremony  of  the 
ring  in  marriage,  as  a  symbol  of  the  autho- 
rity which  the  husband  gave  the  wife  over 
his  household,  and  over  the  "  earthly  goods" 
with  which  he  endowed  her. 

But  the  gimmal  ring  is  comparatively  of 
modern  date.  It  should  seem,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  design  to  the  ingenious 
fancies  of  our  Gallic  neighbours,  whose  skill 
in  diversifying  the  symbols  of  the  tender 
passion  has  continued  unrivalled,  and  in 
the  language  of  whose  country  the  mottoes 
employed  on  almost  all  the  amorous  tiifles 
are  still  to  be  found.  It  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  double  hoop,  each  apparently  free 
yet  inseparable,  both  formed  for  uniting, 
and  complete  only  in  their  union,  affords  a 
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not   unapt  representation  of  the  married 
state. 

Among  the  numerous  "  love-tokens 
■which  lovers  have  presented  to  their  mis- 
tresses, in  all  ages,  the  ring  bears  a  con- 
spicuous part;  nor  is  any  more  likely  than 
the  gimmal  to  "  steal  the  impression  of  a 
mistress's  fantasy,"  as  none  so  clearly  ex- 
presses its  errand.  In  the  "  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream"  of  Shakspeare,  where 
Egeus  accuses  Lysander,  before  the  duke, 
of  having  inveigled  his  daughter's  affec- 
tions, or,  as  the  old  man  expresses  it, 
"witch'd  the  bosom"  of  his  child,  he  ex- 
claims, 

"  Thou  hast  given  her  rhimes, 
And  interchang'd  love-tokens  with  my  child: 
Thou  hast,  by  moon-light,  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love  ; 
And  stol'n  the  impression  of  her  fantasie, 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits." 

From  a  simple  love-token,  the  gimmal 
was  at  length  converted  into  the  more  seri- 
ous "  sponsalium  annulus,"  or  ring  of  affi- 
ance. The  lover  putting  Lis  fingei  through 
one  of  the  hoops,  and  his  mistress  hers 
through  the  other,  were  thus,  symbolically, 
yoked  together;  a  yoke  which  neither  could 
be  said  wholly  to  wear,  one  half  being 
allotted  to  the  other.  In  this  use  of  the 
gimmal  may  be  seen  typified,  "a  commu- 
nity of  interests,  mutual  forbearance,  and  a 
participation  of  authority." 

The  French  term  for  it  is  foi,  or  alli- 
ance ;  which  latter  word,  in  the  "  Dietion- 
naire  de  Trevoux,"  is  defined,  "  bague  ou 
jonc  que  I'accorde  donne  a  son  accordee,  ou 
il  y  a  un  fil  dor,  et  un  fil  d' argent."  This 
definition  not  only  shows  the  occasion  of  its 
use,  but  supposes  the  two  hoops  to  be 
composed,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver; 
a  distinction  evidently  meant  to  characterise 
the  bridegroom  and  bride.  Thus  Columella 
calls  those  vines  which  produce  two  differ- 
ent sorts  of  grapes,  "  gemellse  vites." 

Our  English  glossaries  afford  but  little 
information  on  the  subject.  Minshew  refers 
the  reader  from  gimmal  to  gemow  ;  the 
former  he  derives  from  "  gemellus,"  the 
latter  from  the  French  "  jumeau  :''  and  he 
explains  the gemoic  ring  to  signify  "double 
or  twinnes,  because  they  be  rings  with  two 
or  more  links."  Neither  of  the  words  is  in 
Junius.  Skinner  and  Ainsworth  deduce 
gimuuil  from  the  same  Latin  origin,  and 
suppose  it  to  be  used  only  of  something 
consisting  of  correspondent  parts,  or  dou- 
ble. Dr.  Johnson  gives  it  a  more  extensive 
signification  ;  he  explains  gimmal  to  mean, 
"  some  little  quaint  devices,  or  pieces  of 


machinery,"  and  refers  to  Hanmer  :  but  he 
inclines  to  think  the  name  gradually  cor- 
rupted from  geometry  or  geometrical,  be- 
cause, says  he,  "  any  thing  done  by  occult 
means  is  vulgarly  said  to  be  done  by  geo- 
metry." 

The  word  is  not  in  Chaucer,  nor  in  Spen- 
ser ;  yet  both  Blount  in  his  "  Glossography," 
and  Philips  in  his  "  World  of  Words,"  have 
geminals  ;  which  they  interpret  ticins. 

Shakspeare  has  gimmal  in  two  or  three 
places ;  though  none  of  the  commentators 
seem  thoroughly  to  understand  the  term. 

Gimmal  occurs  in  "  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,"  Act  IV.  Scene  IL,  where  the  French 
lords  are  proudly  scoffing  at  the  condition 
of  the  English  army.     Grandpree  says, 

"  The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 

With  torch-staves  in  their  hands  ;  and  their  poor  jades 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hips  : 

The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale  dead  eyes ; 

And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 

Lies  foul  with  chaw'd  grass,  still  and  motionless." 

We  may  understand  the  gimmal  bit, 
therefore,  to  mean  either  a  double  bit,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  {duplex,) 
or,  which  is  more  appropriate,  a  bit  com- 
posed of  links,  playing  one  within  another, 
(gemellus.) 

In  the  "  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,"  after  the  French  had  been  beaten 
back  with  great  loss,  Charles  and  his  lords 
are  concerting  together  the  farther  measures 
to  be  pursued,  and  the  king  says, 

"  Let's  leave  this  town,  for  they  are  harebrain'd  slaves, 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager : 
Of  old  I  know  them ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they'll  tear  down,  than  forsake  the  siege." 

To  which  Reignier  subjoins, 

"  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals  or  device, 
Their  arms  are  set,  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on  ; 
Else  they  could  ne'er  hold  out  so,  as  they  do, 
By  my  consent  we'll  e'en  let  them  alone." 

Some  of  the  commentators  have  the  fol- 
lowing note  upon  this  passage:  "A  gimmal 
is  a  piece  of  jointed  work,  where  one  piece 
moves  within  another;  whence  it  is  taken 
at  large  for  an  engine.  It  is  now  vulgarly 
called  '  gimcrack.'  " 


Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares  instances  a  stage 
direction  in  "  Lingua,"  an  old  play — 
"  Enter  Anamnestes  (a  page  to  Memory) 
in  a  grave  sattin  sute,  purple  buskins,  &c. 
a  gimmal  ring  with  one  link  hanging.''  He 
adds,  that  gimmal  rings,  though  originally 
double,  were  by  a  further  refinement  made 
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triple,  or  even  more  complicated  ;  yet  the 
name  remained  unchanged.  Herrick,  in 
his  "  Hesperides,"  has  the  following  verses. 

The  Jimmal  Ring,  or  True-love-knot. 

Thou  sent'st  to  me  a  true-love-knot ;  but  I 
Return'd  a  ring  of  jimmals,  to  imply 
Thy  love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  triple-tye. 

According  to  Randle  Holme,  who,  under 
the  term  "  annulet,"  figures  the  gimmal 
ring,*  Morgan,  in  his  "  Sphere  of  Gen- 
try," speaks  of  "  three  triple  gbnbal  rings 
borne  by  the  name  of  Havvberke  :"  which 
Mr.  Nares  says  was  "  evidently  because 
the  hawberk  was  formed  of  rings  linked 
into  each  other." 


A  further  illustration  of  the  gimmal  ring 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  pas- 
sage. "It  is  related  in  Davis's  Rites  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Durham,  (8vo.  1672,  p.  51,) 
that  over  our  lady  of  Bolton's  altar  there 
was  a  marvellous,  lively,  and  beautiful 
image  of  the  picture  of  our  lady,  called 
the  lady  of  Bolton,  which  picture  was 
made  to  open  with  gimmes  (or  linked  fast- 
enings) from  the  breast  downward  ;  and 
within  the  said  image  was  wrought  and 
pictured  the  image  of  our  Saviour  marvel- 
lously finely  gilt."f 

I  find  that  the  brass  rings  within  which 
the  seaman's  compass  swings,  are  by  the 
seamen  called  gimbals.  This  is  the  only 
instance  I  can  discover  of  the  term  being 
still  used. 


hers,  which  had  been  given  her  by  her 
mother  at  parting  :  and  Alvarez  unscrews 
both  the  rings,  and  fits  one  half  to  the 
other. 


The  gimmal  ring  appears  in  common 
language  to  have  been  called  a  joint-r\ng. 
There  is  a  passage  relating  to  it  in  Dryden's 
"Don  Sebastian." 

"  A  curious  artist  wrought  'em, 
With  joynts  so  close  as  not  to  be  perceiv'd ; 
Yet  are  they  both  each  other's  counterpart. 
("Her  part  had  Juan  inscrib'd,  and  his  had  Zayda. 
You  know  those  names  were  theirs  :)  and,  in  the  midst, 
A  heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  plac'd. 
Now  if  the  rivets  of  those  rings,  inclos'd, 
Fit  not  each  other,  I  have  forg'd  this  lye : 
But  if  they  join,  you  must  for  ever  part." 

According  to  other  passages  in  this  play 
one  of  these  rings  was  worn  by  Sebastian's 
father  :  the  other  by  Almeyda's  mother,  as 
pledges  of  love.  Sebastian  pulls  off  his, 
which  had  been  put  on  his  finger  by  his 
dying  father  :  Almeyda  does  the  same  with 

*  Academy  of  Armory,  b.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  £0. 
\  Hone  on  Ancient  Mysteries,  p.  222. 


There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  em- 
blematical properties  of  the  wedding  ring 
in  the  following  poem : — ■ 

TO    S D ,  WITH  A  EIKG. 

Emblem  of  happiness,  not  bought,  nor  sold, 
Accept  this  modest  ring  of  virgin  gold. 
Love  in  the  small,  but  perfect,  circle,  trace, 
And  duty,  in  its  soft,  though  strict  embrace. 
Plain,  precious,  pure,  as  best  becomes  the  wife  ; 
Yet  firm  to  bear  the  frequent  rubs  of  life. 
Connubial  love  disdains  a  fragile  toy. 
Which  rust  can  tarnish,  or  a  touch  destroy  j 
Nor  much  admires  what  courts  the  gen'ral  gaze, 
The  dazzling  diamond's  meretricious  blaze, 
That  hides,  with  glare,  the  anguish  of  a  heart 
By  nature  hard,  tho'  polish'd  bright  by  art. 
More  to  thy  taste  the  ornament  that  shows 
Domestic  bliss,  and,  without  glaring,  glows. 
Whose  gentle  pressure  serves  to  keep  the  mind 
To  all  correct,  to  one  discreetly  kind. 
Of  simple  elegance  th'  unconscious  charm, 
The  holy  amulet  to  keep  from  harm  ; 
To  guard  at  once  and  consecrate  the  shrine, 
Take  this  dear  pledge — It  makes  and  keeps  thee 
mine.* 


<§amrk  $Iapsu 

No.  XXIV. 

[From  "  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,"  a 
Tragedy,  by  G.  Chapman  and  J.  Shirley, 
1639.] 

ATo  Advice  to  Self  Advice. 

another's  knowledge, 

Applied  to  my  instruction,  cannot  equal 

My  own  soul's  knowledge  how  to  inform  acts. 

The  sun's  rich  radiance  shot  thro'  waves  most  fair, 

Is  but  a  shadow  to  his  beams  i'  th'  air ; 

His  beams  that  in  the  air  we  so  admire, 

Is  but  a  darkness  to  his  name  in  fire ; 

In  fire  his  fervour  but  in  vapour  flies, 

To  what  his  own  pure  bosom  rarities  : 

And  the  Almighty  Wisdom  having  given 

Kach  man  within  himself  an  apter  light 

To  guide  his  acts  than  any  light  without  him, 

(Creating  nothing,  not  in  all  th-Dgs  equal), 

It  seems  a  fault  in  any  that  depend 

On  others'  knowledge,  and  exile  their  own. 

Virtue  under  Calumny. 

as  in  cloudy  days  we  see  the  Sun 

Glide  over  turrets,  temples,  richest  fields, 


*  Collection  of  Poems,  Dublin,  1801,  8vo. 
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("All  those  left  dark  and  slighted  in  his  way)  ; 
And  on  the  wretched  plight  of  some  poor  shed 
Pours  nil  the  glories  of  his  golden  head  : 
So  heavenly  Virtue  on  this  envied  Lord 
Points  all  bis  graces. 


[From  "  Caesar  and  Pompey,"  a  Tragedy, 
by  G.  Chapman,  1631. J 

Catos  Speech  at  Utica  to  a  Senator,  who 
had  exprest  fears  on  his  account. 

Away,  Statilius  ;  how  long  shall  thy  love 
Exceed  thy  knowledge  of  me,  and  the  Gods, 
"Whose  rights  thou  wrong'st  for  my  right  ?  have  not  I 
Their  powers  to  guard  me  in  a  cause  of  theirs, 
Their  justice  and  integrity  to  guard  me 
In  what  I  stand  for?  he  that  fears  the  Gods, 
For  guard  of  any  goodness,  all  things  fears ; 
Earth,  seas,  and  air ;  heav'n ;  darkness  ;  broad  day- 
light ; 
Rumour,  and  silence,  and  his  very  shade  : 
And  what  an  aspen  soul  has  such  a  creature ! 
How  dangerous  to  his  soul  is  such  a  fear ! — 
In  whose  cold  fits,  is  all  Heave's  justice  shaken 
To  his  faint  thoughts  ;  and  all  the  goodness  there, 
Due  to  all  good  men  by  the  Gods'  own  vows  ; 
Kay,  by  the  firmness  of  their  endless  being ; 
All  which  shall  fail  as  soon  as  any  one 
Good  to  a  good  man  in  them  :  for  his  goodness 
Proceeds  from  them,  and  is  a  beam  of  theirs. 
O  never  more,  Statilius,  may  this  fear 
Faint  thy  bald  bosom,  for  thyself  or  friend. 
More  than  the  Gods  are  fearful  to  defend. 

His  thoughts  of  Death. 

Toot  Slaves,  bow  terrible  this  Death  is  to  them  !— 

If  men  would  sleep,  they  would  be  wrath  with  all 

That  interrupt  them  ;  physic  take,  to  take 

The  golden  rest  it  brings  ;  both  pay  and  pray 

For  good  and  soundest  naps  :  all  friends  consenting 

In  those  invocations  ;  praying  all 

"  Good  rest   the   Gods  vouchsafe    you."     But  when 

Death, 
Sleep's  natural  brother,  comes  ;  that's  nothing  worse, 
But  better  (being  more  rich — and  keeps  the  store — 
Sleep  ever  fickle,  wayward  still,  and  poor) ; 
O  how  men  grudge,  and  shake,  and  fear,  and  fly 
His  stern  approaches !  all  their  comforts,  taken 
In  faith,  and  knowledge  of  the  bliss  and  beauties 
That  watch  their  wakings  in  an  endless  life, 
Drown'd  in  the  pains  and  horrors  of  their  sense 
Sustain'd  but  for  an  hour. 

His  Discourse  with  Athenodorus  on  an 
After  Life. 

Cato.  As  Nature  works  in  all  things  to  an  end, 
So,  in  the  appropriate  honour  of  that  end, 
All  things  precedent  have  their  natural  frame  ; 
And  therefore  is  there  a  proportion 
Betwixt  the  ends  of  those  things  and  their  primes  : 
For  else  there  could  not  be  in  their  creation 


Always,  or  for  the  most  part,  that  firm  form 

In  their  still  like  existence,  that  we  see 

In  each  full  creature.     What  proportion  then 

Hath  an  immortal  with  a  mortal  substance  ? 

And  therefore  the  mortality,  to  which 

A  man  is  subject,  rather  is  a  sleep 

Than  bestial  death  ;  since  sleep  and  death  are  called 

The  twins  of  nature.     For,  if  absolute  death, 

And  bestial,  seize  the  body  of  a  man. 

Then  there  is  no  proportion  in  his  parts, 

(His  soul  being  free  from  death)  which  otherwise 

Retain  divine  proportion.  For,  as  sleep 

No  disproportion  holds  with  human  souls, 

But  aptly  quickens  the  proportion 

Twixt  them  and  bodies,  making  bodies  fitter 

To  give  up  forms  to  souls,  which  is  their  end  : 

So  death,  twin-born  of  sleep,  resolving  all 

Man's  body's  heavy  parts,  in  lighter  nature 

Makes  a  re-union  with  the  sprightly  soul ; 

When  in  a  second  life  their  Beings  given 

Hold  their  proportions  firm  in  highest  heaven. 

Athenodorus.    Hold  you,  our  bodies  shall  revive ; 
resuming 
Our  souls  again  to  heaven  ? 

Cato.  Past  doubt ;  though  others 
Think  heav'n  a  world  too  high  for  our  low  reaches  : 
Not  knowing  the  sacred  sense  of  Him  that  sings. 
"  Jove  can  let  down  a  golden  chain  from  heaven, 
Which,  tied  to  earth,  shall  fetch  up  earth  and  seas  "— 
And  what's  that  golden  chain  but  our  pure  souls 
That,  govern'd  with  his  grace  and  drawn  by  him, 
Can  hoist  the  earthy  body  up  to  him  ? — 
The  sea,  the  air,  and  all  the  elements, 
Comprest  in  it ;  not  while  'tis  thus  concrete, 
But  'fined  by  death,  and  then  giv'n  heav'nly  heat.  «  v 
We  shall,  past  death, 

Retain  those  forms  of  knowledge,  learn'd  in  life : 
Since  if  what  here  we  learn  we  there  shall  lose. 
Our  immortality  were  not  life,  but  time : 
And  that  our  souls  in  reason  are  immortal, 
Their  natural  and  proper  objects  prove  ; 
Which  Immortality  and  Knowledge  are  : 
For  to  that  object  ever  is  referr'd 
The  nature  of  the  soul,  in  which  the  acts 
Of  her  high  faculties  are  still  employ'd  ; 
And  that  true  object  must  her  powers  obtain, 
To  which  they  are  in  nature's  aim  directed ; 
Since  'twere  absurd  to  have  her  set  an  object 
Which  possibly  she  never  can  aspire. 

His  last  icords. 

now  I  am  safe  ; 

Come,  Caesar,  quickly  now,  or  lose  your  vassal. 
Now  wing  thee,  dear  Soul,  and  receive  her  heaven. 
The  earth,  the  air,  and  seas  I  know,  and  all 
The  joys  and  horrors  of  their  peace  and  wars ; 
And  now  will  see  the  Gods'  state  and  the  stars. 

Greatness  in  Adversity. 

Vulcan  from  heav'n  fell,  yet  on  's  feet  did  light, 
And  stood  no  less  a  God  than  at  his  height. 
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[From  *  Bussy  D'Ambois,"  a  Tragedy,  by 
G.  Chapman,  1613.] 

Invocation  for  Secrecy  at  a  Love-meeting. 

Tamyra.  Now  all  the  peaceful  Regents  of  the  Night, 
Silently-gliding  Exhalations, 

Languishing  Winds,  and  murmuring  Falls  of  Waters, 
Sadness  of  Heart,  and  Ominous  Secureness, 
Enchantment's  dead  Sleeps  ;  all  the  Friends  of  Rest, 
That  ever  wrought  upon  the  life  of  man  ; 
Extend  your  utmost  strengths,  and  this  charm'd  hour 
Fix  like  the  center ;  make  the  violent  wheels 
Of  Time  and  Fortune  stand ;  and  great  Existence, 
The  Maker's  Treasury,  now  not  seem  to  be 
To  all  but  my  approaching  friend*  and  me. 

At  the  Meeting. 

Here's  nought  but  whispering  with  us  :  like  a  calm 
Before  a  tempest,  when  the  silent  air 
Lays  her  soft  car  close  to  the  earth,  to  hearken 
For  that,  she  fears  is  coming  to  afflict  her. 

Invocation  for  a  Spirit  of  Intelligence. 

D'Ambois.  I  long  to  know 
How  my  dear  Mistress  fares,  and  be  inform'd 
What  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blood 
Of  her  incensed  Lord.     Methought  the  Spirit 
When  he  had  utter'd  his  perplext  presage, 
Threw  his  chang'd  countenance  headlong  into  clouds; 
His  forehead  bent,  as  he  would  hide  his  face  : 
He  knock'd  his  chin  against  his  darken'd  breast. 
And  struck  a  churlish  silence  thro'  his  powers. — 
Terror  of  Darkness  :  O  thou  King  of  Flames, 
That  with  thy  music-footed  horse  dost  strike: 
The  clear  light  out,  of  chryst.il,  on  dark  earth ; 
And  hurl'st  instructive  fire  about  the  world  : 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  enchanted  night, 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heavy  riddle,  t 
Or  thou,  Great  Prince  of  Shades,  where  never  sun 
Sticks  his  far-darted  beams  ;  whose  eyes  are  made 
To  see  in  darkness,  and  see  ever  best 
Where  sense  is  blindest :  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that,  for  fear 
Of  some  ill  it  includes,  would  fain  lie  hid  ; 
And  rise  Thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  light.} 

The  Friar  dissuades  the  Husband  of  Tamyra 
from  revenge. 

Your  wife's  offence  serves  not,  were  it  the  worst 
You  can  imagine,  without  greater  proofs, 
To  sever  your  eternal  bonds  and  hearts ; 
Much  less  to  touch  her  with  a  bloody  hand: 


*  D'Ambois  :  with  whom  she  has  an  appointment. 

t  He  wants  to  know  the  fate  of  Tamyra,  whose  in- 
trigue with  him  has  been  discovered  by  her  Husband. 

X  This  calling  upon  Light  and  Darkness  for  informa- 
tion, but,  above  all,  the  description  of  the  Spirit — 
41  Threw  his  chang'd  countenance  headlong  into  clouds" 
— is  tremendous,  to  the  curdling  of  the  blood. — I  know 
nothing  in  Poetry  like  it. 


Nor  is  it  manly,  much  less  husbandly, 
To  expiate  any  frailty  in  your  wife 
With  churlish  strokes  or  beastly  odds  of  strength.— 
The  stony  birth  of  clouds  •  will  touch  no  laurel, 
Nor  any  sleeper.    Your  wife  is  your  laurel, 
And  sweetest  sleeper  ;  do  not  touch  her  then  : 
Be  not  more  rude  than  the  wild  seed  of  vapour 
To  her  that  is  more  gentle  than  it  rude. 

C.  L. 


MAID  MARIAN.     .  - 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  correspondent  in  your  last  Num- 
berf  rather  hastily  asserts,  that  there  is  no 
other  authority  than  Davenport's  Tragedy 
for  the  poisoning  of  Matilda  by  King  John. 
It  oddly  enough  happens,  that  in  the  same 
Number  J  appears  an  Extract  from  a  Play 
of  Heywood's,  of  an  older  date,  in  two 
parts ;  in  which  Play,  the  fact  of  such 
poisoning,  as  well  as  her  identity  with 
Maid  Marian,  are  equally  established. 
Michael  Drayton  also  hath  a  Legend,  con- 
firmatory (as  far  as  poetical  authority  can 
go)  of  the  violent  manner  of  her  death. 
But  neither  he,  nor  Davenport,  confound 
her  with  Robin's  Mistress.  Besides  the 
named  authorities,  old  Fuller  (I  think) 
somewhere  relates,  as  matter  of  Chronicle 
History,  that  old  Fitzwalter  (he  is  called 
Fitzwater  both  in  Heywood  and  in  Daven- 
port) being  banished  after  his  daughter's 
murder, — some  years  subsequently — King 
John  at  a  Turnament  in  France  being  de- 
lighted with  the  valiant  bearing  of  a  com- 
batant in  the  lists,  and  enquiring  his  name, 
was  told  that  it  was  his  old  faithful  servant, 
the  banished  Fitzwalter,  who  desired  no- 
thing more  heartily  than  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  Liege, — and  an  affecting  reconcilia- 
tion followed.  In  the  common  collection, 
called  Robin  Hood's  Garland  (I  have  not 
seen  Ritson's),  no  mention  is  made,  if  I 
remember,  of  the  nobility  of  Marian.  Is 
she  not  the  daughter  of  plain  Squire  Gam- 
well,  of  old  Gamwell  Hall  ? — Sorry  that  I 
cannot  gratify  the  curiosity  of  your  "  dis- 
embodied spirit,"  (who,  as  such,  is  methinks 
sufficiently  "  veiled  "  from  our  notice)  with 
more  authentic  testimonies,  I  rest, 

Your  humble  Abstracter, 

C.  L. 

•  The  thunderbolt, 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  803.  t 
X  Ibid.  p.  799. 
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RIVAL  ITALIAN  DRAMATISTS. 

The  Venetian  stage  had  long  been  in 
possession  of  Goldoni,  a  dramatic  poet, 
■who,  by  introducing  bustle  and  show  into 
his  pieces,  and  writing  principally  to  the 
level  of  the  gondoliers,  arrived  to  the  first 
degree  of  popularity  in  Venice.  He  had  a 
rival  in  Pietro  Chiari,  whom  the  best  critics 
thought  even  inferior  to  Goldoni;  but  such 
an  epidemic  frenzy  seized  the  Venetians  in 
favour  of  these  two  authors,  that  it  quickly 
spread  to  almost  all  parts  of  Italy,  to  the 
detriment  of  better  authors,  and  the  de- 
rangement of  the  public  taste.  This  dra- 
matic mania  was  arrested  by  Carlo  Gozzi,  a 
younger  brother  of  a  noble  family,  who 
attacked  Goldoni  and  Chiari,  and  others 
soon  followed  him.  On  this  occasion  the 
two  bards  suspended  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity, and  joined  to  oppose  their  adversa- 
ries. Chiari  was  a  great  prose  scribbler,  as 
•well  as  a  comedy-monger,  so  that  a  warm 
paper  war  was  soon  commenced,  which 
grew  hotter  and  hotter  rapidly. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Gozzi  met  with 
Goldoni  in  a  bookseller's  shop.  They  ex- 
changed sharp  words,  and  in  the  heat  of 
altercation  Goldoni  told  Gozzi,  "  that 
though  it  was  an  easy  task  to  find  fault 
with  a  play,  it  was  very  difficult  lo  write 
one."  Gozzi  acknowledged  "  that  to  find 
fault  with  a  play  was  really  very  easy,  but 
that  it  was  still  easier  to  write  such  plays  as 
would  please  so  thoughtless  a  nation  as  the 
Venetians ;"  adding,  with  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt, "  that  he  had  a  good  mind  to  make 
all  Venice  run  to  see  the  tale  of  the  Three 
Oranges  formed  into  a  comedy."  Goldoni, 
with  some  of  his  partisans  in  the  shop, 
challenged  Gozzi  to  do  it;  and  the  critic, 
thus  piqued,  engaged  to  produce  such  a 
comedy  within  a  few  weeks. 

To  this  trifling  and  casual  dispute  Italy 
owed  the  greatest  dramatic  writer  it  ever 
had.  Gozzi  quickly  wrote  a  comedy  in  five 
acts,  entitled  "  I  Tre  Aranci,"  or  "  The 
Three  Oranges ;"  formed  out  of  an  old 
woman's  story  with  which  the  Venetian 
children  are  entertained  by  their  nurses. 
The  comedy  was  acted,  and  three  beautiful 
princesses,  born  of  three  enchanted  oranges, 
made  all  Venice  crowd  to  the  theatre  of  St. 
Angelo. 

In  this  play  Goldoni  and  Chiari  were 
not  spared.  Gozzi  introduced  in  it  many 
of  their  theatrical  absurdities.  The  Vene- 
tian audiences,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
do  not  much  relish  the  labour  of  finding 
out  the  truth ;  but  once,  point  it  out,  and 
they  .will   instantly   seize    it.      This   was 


remarkable  on  the  first  night  that  the  comedy 
of  the  "  Three  Oranges  "  was  acted.  The 
fickle  Venetians,  forgetting  the  loud  accla- 
mations with  which  they  had  received  Gol- 
doni's  and  Chiari's  plays,  laughed  obstrepe- 
rously at  them  and  their  comedies,  and 
bestowed  frantic  applause  on  Gozzi  and 
the  "Three  Oranges." 

This  success  encouraged  Gozzi  to  write 
more;  and  in  a  little  time  his  plays  so 
entirely  changed  the  Venetian  taste,  that  in 
about  two  seasons  Goldoni  was  stripped  of 
his  theatrical  honours,  and  poor  Chiari 
annihilated.  Goldoni  quitted  Italy,  and 
went  to  France,  where  Voltaire's  interest 
procured  him  the  place  of  Italian  master  to 
one  of  the  princesses  at  Versailles  ;  and 
Chiari  retired  to  a  country  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brescia. 


NATURAL  CURIOSITIES   OF 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  a 
Tourist. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Buxton,  May  27,  1627. 

*  *  *  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  at  the  inn  (the  Shakspeare)  at  Buxton 
with  two  very  agreeable  companions,  with 
whom  I  dined.  The  elder  was  a  native  of 
the  place,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with 
ail  the  natural  curiosities  at  Buxton,  and  in 
the   county  of  Derby.     The   name   of  the 

other  was  H ,  of  a  highly  respectable 

firm  in  London,  sojourning  at  the  Wells  for 
the  benefit  of  a  sprained  leg.  He  accom- 
panied me  on  the  following  morning  to 
visit  an  immense  natural  cavern,  called 
Pool's  Hole,  from  a  freebooter  of  that  name 
having  once  made  it  his  place  of  abode.  It 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  the 
entrance  low  and  narrow  :  it  is  696  feet  in 
length,  penetrating  into  the  bosom  of  the 
mountain,  and  varying  in  height  from  six 
to  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Our  guides  were  two 
old  women,  who  furnished  us  with  lights. 
There  is  in  it  an  incessant  dripping  of 
water,  crystallizing  as  it  falls,  forming  a 
great  variety  of  grotesque  and  fanciful 
figures,  more  resembling  inverted  gothic 
pinnacles  than  any  thing  else  I  could  ima- 
gine :  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we 
could  break  some  fragments  off;  they  are 
termed  by  naturalists  stalactites.  A  scene 
so  novel  and  imposing  as  the  interior  of 
tliis  gloomy  cave  presented,  with  its  huge 
blocks  of  rocks  irregularly  piled  upon  each 
other,  their  shapes  but  indistinctly  visible 
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from  the  glare  of  the  torches,  was  of  that 
kind  as  to  leave  an  indelible  impression  on 
my  mind.  It  has  many  very  large  and 
curious  recesses  within;  one  of  which  is 
called  Pool's  chamber,  another  his  closet, 
and  a  third  his  shelf.  The  continual  falling 
of  the  water  from  the  insterstices  in  the 
roof  upon  the  rocks  beneath,  causes  holes 
on  them,  which  are  not  formed  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  water  itself,  but  by  its  gradual 
crystallization  immediately  around  the  spots 
whereon  it  drips.  The  utmost  extent  that 
can  be  reached  by  a  human  foot  is  called 
Mary  Queen  of  Scot's  Pillar;  from  that 
point  it  becomes  dangerous  and  impassable. 
After  dinner  we  made  a  short  excursion 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye,  called 
Wye-dale ;  a  walk,  which  from  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scenery,  and  its  novelty,  (for  I 
had  never  before  seen  any  of  the  Peak 
scenery,)  will  be  long  imprinted  in  vivid 
colours  on  my  recollection.  In  some  parts 
the  river  flowed  smoothly  along,  but  in 
others  its  motion  was  rapid,  impetuous,  and 
turbulent :  huge  fragments  of  rock,  dis- 
united from  the  impending  crags,  divided 
the  stream  into  innumerable  eddies  ;  the 
water  bubbled  and  foamed  around,  forming 
miniature  cataracts,  and  bestowing  life  and 
animation  to  the  otherwise  quiet  scene. 
On  either  side,  the  rocks  rose  to  a  great 
height  in  every  diversity  of  shape ;  some 
spiral,  or  like  the  shattered  walls  or  decayed 
bastions  of  ruined  or  demolished  fortresses ; 
others  bluff,  or  like  the  towers  of  citadels  ; 
all  covered  with  a  variety  of  coarse  vegeta- 
tion, among  which  the  stunted  yew  was  the 
most  conspicuous  ;  its  dark  foliage  hanging 
over  the  projecting  eminences,  gave  an  ex- 
pressive character  to  surrounding  objects. 
A  few  water-mills,  built  of  rough  unhewn 
limestone,  presented  themselves  as  we  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  stream,  having  a 
deserted  and  silent  appearance. 

It  appeared  to  me  probable,  that  the  now 
insignificant  little  stream  was,  in  by-gone 
distant  ages,  a  mighty  river;  the  great  depth 
of  the  valley,  excavated  through  the  rocks, 
could  scarcely  have  been  caused  but  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  water.  The  lesser  vales 
diverging  from  it  in  some  parts,  favour  the 
conjecture  that  they  had  been  formerly  some 
of  its  tributary  streams  :  in  one  of  these, 
which  we  had  the  curiosity  to  ascend,  we 
observed  a  small  rill.  After  a  slippery 
ascent  on  the  rough  stones  of  which  its  bed 
waj  formed,  we  reached  a  mineral  spring, 
issuing  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and  de- 
positing a  greenish  copperas-like  sediment 
at  the  bottom ;  we  found  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  mosses  and  lichens. 


I  inquired  of  a  passing  peasant  what  fish 
the  Wye  could  boast  of.  "  Wee  (Wye) 
fish  to  be  sure,"  said  he  :  by  which  I  under- 
stood him  to  mean,  that  there  was  in  it  only 
one  species  of  the  finny  race  of  any  conse- 
quence, and  that  trout. 

It  was  late  before  we  gained  our  inn;  we 
had  walked  upwards  of  six  miles  in  that 
deep  and  romantic  dale. 

28th.  This  morning  I  enjoyed  a  beau- 
tiful ride  to  Tideswell,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  about  seven  miles.  The  road 
wound  up  the  sides  of  lofty  hills,  in  some 
parts  commanding  views  of  the  river  flow- 
ing in  the  vale  beneath  ;  not  so  high  how- 
ever, but  that  the  murmur  of  its  waters, 
mellowed  by  the  distance,  might  be  heard 
by  the  traveller.  Tideswell  possesses  a 
handsome  church;  from  the  steeple  arise 
four  gothic  spires. 

29th.  Went  forward  to  Castleton,  down 
the  hills  called  the  Wynyats,  by  the  Spar- 
row Pit  mountain;  the  ride  took  me  over 
some  of  the  wild  and  barren  hills  which 
surround  Buxton  on  every  side.  The  im- 
mediate descent  to  Castleton  is  from  a 
steep  mountain  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
and  is  only  to  be  effected  by  a  road  formed 
in  a  zigzag  direction.  A  fine  view  of  the 
rich  vale  beneath  presents  itself  from  this 
road,  having  the  appearance  of  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre, for  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  any 
side  but  mountains;  it  is  of  great  fertility. 
The  most  remarkable  mountain  is  Mam- 
Tor  ;  its  height  is  1301  feet.  One  of  them 
I  learnt  was  called  the  "  Shivering''  Moun- 
tain ;  the  reason  for  which  being,  that  after 
severe  frosts,  or  in  heavy  gales,  large  quan- 
tities of  earth  separate  from  one  side  of  it, 
which  is  nearly  perpendicular.  At  the  foot 
of  Mam-Tor  there  is  a  lead  mine,  called 
Odin  ;  from  whence  is  procured  the  famous 
fluor  spar,  of  which  so  many  articles  of 
utility  and  ornament  are  made.  Castleton 
is  by  no  means  a  handsome  town ;  it  has 
narrow  dirty  streets,  and  a  deplorably  rough 
pavement.  The  objects  worthy  of  notice 
near  it  are,  a  celebrated  cavern,  called 
Peak's  Hole,  and  a  venerable  ruined  castle, 
situated  on  the  rock  immediately  above  it. 
It  was  built  by  William  Peveril,  to  whom 
the  manor  of  Castleton  was  granted  by 
William  the  Conqueror. 

On  the  path  leading  to  the  cavern,  a 
streamlet  is  followed,  which  issues  from 
that  extraordinary  wonder  of  nature ;  the 
approach  is  grand  and  striking ;  the  per- 
pendicular cliffs  above  are  solemnly  majes- 
tic— their  height  is  about  250  feet.  The 
arch  of  the  first  and  largest  chamber  in  this 
cavern  is  stupendously  broad  in  its  span. 
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The  top  of  the  mountain  along  the  edges  is 
fringed  with  a  number  of  fine  elms,  wherein 
there  is  perched  a  rookery,  a  singular  situa- 
tion of  the  noisy  tribe :  lower  down  are 
innumerable  jackdaws,  which  build  in  the 
ledges  of  the  rocks. 

The  span  of  the  grand  arch  is  180  feet; 
the  length  of  the  first  cave  220  feet.  A 
number  of  labourers  in  it  are  employed  at 
rope  walks,  making  twine,  &c.  From  the 
roof  hang  immense  spiral  masses  of  petrified 
water,  or  stalactites.  The  entrance  to  the 
interior  is  through  a  small  door  at  the  fur- 
ther end  :  the  visiter  is  there  directed  to 
stop  and  gaze  at  the  arch  of  the  first 
cavern;  this  is  a  most  striking  object;  the 
very  livid  colour  of  the  light  admitted,  with 
the  bluish-white  reflection  upon  the  sur- 
rounding rocks,  reminded  me  forcibly  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  infernal  regions  by 
Virgil,  Milton,  and  other  poets.  Torches 
are  here  put  into  your  hands  :  the  passage 
is  narrow  and  low,  and  you  reacli  an  im- 
mense hollow  above  you  in  the  roof,  called 
the  Bell  House,  from  its  resemblance  to 
that  form ;  the  same  stream  is  then  seen 
which  was  followed  on  your  approach ;  en 
it  is  a  small  shallop.  I  was  directed  to 
extend  myself  along  its  bottom  with  the 
guide,  on  account  of  the  rock  being  in  this 
place  but  fourteen  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  which  in  depth  is  only  four 
feet.  I  was  then  landed  in  a  cavern  more 
stupendous  than  the  first;  the  whole  of  it  was 
surrounded  with  a  number  of  rugged  rocks 
of  limestone,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
tossed  and  heaped  together  by  some  violent. 
convulsion  of  nature,  or  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  water  that  swells  to  a  great  height 
after  heavy  and  continued  rains.  This  is 
called  Pluto's  Hall;  and  when  a  distant 
gallery,  formed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  was 
illumined  by  the  light  of  some  dozen  of 
candles,  the  effect  was  the  most  imposing 
of  the  kind  lever  witnessed.  There  is  a 
continual  dropping  of  water;  and  after 
passing  a  ford,  I  reached  what  is  called 
"  Roger  Rain's"  House,  from  its  always 
dripping  there.  A  little  further  on  is  a 
place  called  the  Devil's  Wine  Cellar,  from 
which  is  a  descent  of  150  feet;  it  becomes 
terrific  in  the  extreme :  immense  arches 
throw  their  gloomy  and  gigantic  spans 
above;  and  the  abyss  on  one  side,  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  vision  to  penetrate 
to  the  bottom,  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the 
horror.  This  wonderful  subterraneous  man- 
sion is  2250  feet  in  length. 

30th.     At    Bakewelf,   one    of  the   plea- 
santest   of  the   small   towns   in   England 
there  is  an  excellent  hotel,  called  the  Rut- 


land Arms,  belonging  to  the  Rutland  family, 
and  under  its  patronage.  The  church  is 
situated  on  a  rising  ground.  There  is  a 
neat  stone  bridge  over  the  river  Wje,  and 
the  silvery  stream  winds  the  adjoining  vale. 
The  view  from  the  church-yard  is  enchant- 
ing. The  two  rivers,  the  Wye  and  Der- 
went,  form  a  junction  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, and  beyond  are  wood-tufted  hills 
sloping  their  gentle  elevations.  Haddon 
Hall,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  of 
the  ancient  baronial  residences  in  the 
kingdom,  is  seen  embosomed  in  the  deep 
woods. 

Bakewell  is  celebrated  as  a  fishing  sta- 
tion. The  fine  estates  of  the  Devonshire 
and  Rutland  families  join  near  it. 

In  the  church-yard  I  copied,  from  the 
tomb  of  one  who  had  been  rather  a  licen- 
tiouspersonage,  the  following  curious 

Epitaph. 

"  Know  posterity,  that  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1737,  the  rambling  remains  of  John 
Dale  were,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  laid 
upon  his  two  wives. 

"  This  tiling  in  life  might  raise  some  jealousy. 
Here  all  three  lie  together  lovingly  ; 
But  from  embraces  here  no  pleasure  flows, 
Alike  are  here  all  human  joys  and  woes. 
Here  Sarah's  chiding  John  no  longer  hears, 
And  old  John's  rambling..  Sarah  no  more  fears  ; 
A  period's  come  to  all  their  toilsome  lives, 
The  good  man's  quiet — still  are  both  his  wires." 

Another.' 

"  The  vocal  powers  here  let  us  mark 
Of  Thilip,  our  late  parish,  clerk  ; 
In  church  none  ever  heard  a  layman 
With  a  clearer  voice  say  Amen  : 
Who  now  with  hallelujah's  ssound 
Like  him  can  make  the  roofs  rebound  ? 
—The  choir  lament  his  choral  tones 
The  town  so  soon — here  lie  his  bones." 


E.  J.  H. 


June,  1827. 


BRIBERY. 

Charles  V.  sent  over  400,000  crowns,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  members  of  par- 
liament, in  bribes  and  pensions,  to  induce 
them  to  confirm  a  marriage  between  Mary 
and  his  son  Philip.  This  was  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  public  bribery  was  exer- 
cised in  England  by  a  foreign  power. 
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Cfie  ftetuttf  ^usfcantimam 


This  is  a  sketch  from  nature — "  a  re- 
pose"— an  aged  man  enjoying  the  good 
that  remains  to  him,  yet  ready  for  his  last 
summons :  his  thoughts,  at  this  moment, 
are  upon  the  little  girl  that  fondles  on 
him  —  one  of  his  grand aughters.  The 
annals  of  his  life  are  short  and  simple. 
"  Born  to  labour  as  the  sparks  fly  upward," 
he  discharged  the  obligation  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  by  the  work  of  his  hands  en- 


dowed himself  with  independence.  He  is 
contented  and  grateful;  and  filled  with 
hope  and  desire,  that,  after  he  shall  be 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  there  may  be  many- 
long  years  of  happiness  in  store  for  his 
children  and  their  offspring.  His  days 
have  passed  in  innocence  and  peace,  and 
he  prays  for  peace  to  the  innocent.  His 
final  inclination  is  towards  the  place  of  his 
rest.  * 
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For  the  Table  Book. 

A  DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN  VIRTUE  AND  DEATH, 

On  the  Death  of  Sir  James  Pember- 
ton,  Knight,  who  departed  this  Life 
the  8th  of  September,  1613. 

He  was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  was  a  great  bene- 
factor to  several  charities. 

Vertue.  What  Vertue  challenged,  is  but  her  right. 

Death.  What  Death  layes  claime  to  who  can  con- 
tradict ? 

Ver.  Vertue,  whose  power  exceeds  all  other  might. 

Dea.  Wher's  Vertue's  power  when  Death  makes  all 
submit  J 

Ver.  I  gave  him  life  and  therefore  he  is  mine. 

Dea.  That  life  he  held  no  longer  than  I  list. 

Ver.  I  made  him  more  than  mortall,  neere  diuine  ; 

Dea.  How  hapt  he  could  not  then   Death's  stroke 
resist  ? 

Ver.  Because  (by  nature)  all  are  born  to  dye. 

Dea.  Then  thyne  own  tongue  yeelds  Death  the  vic- 
tory. 

Ver.   No,  Death,   thou  art  deceiued,   thy   enuious 
stroke 
Hath  g'men  him  life  immortal  'gainst  thy  will: 

Dea.  What  life  can  be,  but  vanished  as  smoake  ? 

Ver.  A  life  that  all  thy  darts  can  never  kill. 

Dea.  Haue  I  not  locked  his  body  in  my  graue  ? 

Ver.  That  was  but  dust,  and  that  I  pray  thee  keepe. 

Dea.  That  is  as  much  as  I  desire  to  haue, 

His  comely  shape  in  my  eternal  sleepe. 

Ver.  But  wher's  his  honorable  life,   renowne,  and 
fame  ? 

Dea.  They  are  but  breath,  them  I  resign  to  thee. 

Ver.  Them  I  most  couet. 

Dea. I  prefer  my  claim, 

His  body  mine. 

Ver.  mine  his  eternity. 

And  so  they  ceast,  Death  triumphs  o'er  his  graue, 
Virtue  o'er  that  which  death  can  never  haue." 


y****k 


London,  June  12,  1827. 


ANCIENT  DIAL. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

The  dial  in  use  among  the  ancient  Jews 
differed  from  that  in  use  among  us.  Theirs 
was  a  kind  of  stairs ;  the  time  of  the  day 
was  distinguished,  not  by  lines,  but  by 
steps  or  degrees  ;  the  shade  of  the  sun  every 
hour  moved  forward  to  a  new  degree.  On 
the  dial  of  Ahaz,  the  sun  went  back  (mag- 
noloth)  degrees  or  steps,  not  lines.  —  Isai. 
xxxviii.  8.  P. 


PETER  HERVE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,  —  Having  had  the  happiness  and 
honour  of  holding  correspondence  with  that 
most  benevolent  man,  Mr.  Peter  Herve, 
whose  death  I  deeply  deplore,  I  shall  feel 
myself  relieved  from  a  debt  due  to  his  me- 
mory, if  you  will  allow  me,  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  publication,  to 
express  my  hope  that  he  was  not,  in  the 
time  of  need,  forgotten  by  that  society  of 
which  he  was  the  honoured  founder.  His 
last  letter  told  me  he  was  ill  and  in  dis- 
tress ;  and  had  been  advised  to  try  the  air 
of  the  south  of  France,  with  scarcely  any 
means  of  pursuing  his  journey  but  by  the 
sale  of  his  drawings.  My  own  inability  to 
serve  him  made  me  hesitate ;  and  I  am 
shocked  to  say,  his  letter  was  not  answered. 
I  am  sorry,  but  repentance  will  not  come 
too  late,  if  this  hint  will  have  any  weight 
towards  procuring  for  his  amiable  widow, 
from  that  admirable  institution,  a  genteel, 
if  not  an  ample  independence  :  for  certain 
I  am,  that  he  could  not  have  made  choice 
of  any  one  who  had  not  a  heart  generous 
as  his  own. 

I  am,  &c. 


F.  S.  Jun. 


Stamford,  June  24,  1827. 


CABALISTIC  ERUDITION. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  followers  of 
cabalistical  mysteries,  in  point  of  fantastical 
conceits.  The  learned  Godwin  recounts 
some  of  them.  "  Abraham,"  they  say, 
"  wept  but  little  for  Sarah,  probably  be- 
cause she  was  old."  They  prove  this  by 
producing  the  letter  "  Caph,"  which  being 
a  remarkably  small  letter,  and  being  made 
use  of  in  the  Hebrew  word  which  describes 
Abraham's  tears,  evinces,  they  affirm,  that 
his  grief  also  was  small. 

The  Cabalists  discovered  likewise,  that 
in  the  two  Hebrew  words,  signifying 
"  man  "  and  "  woman,"  are  contained  two 
letters,  which,  together,  form  one  of  the 
names  of  "  God ;"  but  if  these  letters  be 
taken  away,  there  remain  letters  which 
signify  "  fire/'  "  Hence,"  argue  the  Ca- 
balists, "  we  may  find  that  when  man  and 
wife  agree  together,  and  live  in  union,  God 
is  with  them,  but  when  they  separate  them- 
selves from  God,  fire  attends  their  foot- 
steps." Such  are  the  whimsical  dogmas  of 
the  Jewish  Cabala. 
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OFFERINGS  TO  INFANTS. 
To  the  Editor. 
Edgeley,  near  Stockport. 

Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  notice  a  custom  I 
have  observed  in  Yorkshire,  relative  to  very- 
young  infants,  which  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  keep  alive.  I  know  that  it  is 
partially  practised  now,  in  that  county,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield.  The 
custom  I  allude  to  is,  the  making  an  offer- 
ing to  new-born  infants  on  the  occasion  of 
their  making  their  first  visit  abroad,  by  the 
person  who  is  honoured  with  it,  of  a  cake 
of  bread,  an  egg,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
salt.  Special  care  is  taken  that  the  young 
pilgrim  in  life  makes  its  first  visit  to  the 
house  of  a  near  relative,  or  an  esteemed 
friend,  who  will  in  nowise  omit  a  ceremony 
so  necessary  to  its  future  welfare.  For  it 
is  believed  if  this  be  not  done,  that  in  its 
progress  through  life  it  will  be  exposed  to 
the  miseries  of  want ;  and  by  parity  of 
reason,  the  due  observance  of  it  will  insure 
a  continual  supply  of  those  necessaries,  of 
which  the  offering  at  setting  out  in  life  pre- 
sents so  happy  an  omen.  I  know  not 
whence  or  where  this  custom  originated, 
nor  how  extensively  it  may  be  still  prac- 
tised ;  but  if  its  origin  be  utterly  unknown, 
we  are,  accoiding  to  the  usage  of  the 
world  in  all  such  cases,  bound  the  more  to 
observe  and  reverence  it.  There  are  many 
ancient  customs,  upon  which  the  hand  of 
Time  has  set  his  seal,  "  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance;"  but,  I 
think,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  this, 
from  its  air  of  social  humanity,  is  not  of 
that  class.  Perhaps  you  can  give  it  further 
elucidation.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  and  to  have  been  amongst 
the  oldest  nations. 

I  am,  &c. 

Milo. 


The  only  immediate  illustration  of  the 
preceding  custom  that  occurs,  is  Hutchin- 
son's mention  of  it  in  his  History  of  North- 
umberland ;  in  which  county,  also,  infants, 
when  first  sent  abroad  in  the  arms  of  the 
nurse  to  visit  a  neighbour,  are  presented 
with  an  egg,  salt,  and  bread.  He  observes, 
that  "  the  egg  was  a  sacred  emblem,  and 
seems  a  gift  well  adapted  to  infancy."  Mr. 
Bry«nt  says,  "  An  egsy,  containing  in  it  the 
elements  of  life,  was  thought  no  improper 
emblem  of  the  ark,  in  which  were  preserved 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  world  :  hence, 
in  the  Dionusiaca,  and  in  other  mysteries, 


one  part  of  the  nocturnal  ceremony  consist- 
ed in  the  consecration  of  an  egg.  By  this, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Porphyry,  was  sig- 
nified the  world.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  symbol,  and  very  ancient,  and  we 
find  it  adopted  among  many  nations.  It 
was  said  by  the  Persians  of  Orosmasdes, 
that  he  formed  mankind  and  enclosed  them 
in  an  egg.  Cakes  and  salt  were  used  in 
religious  rites  by  the  ancients.  The  Jews 
probably  adopted  their  appropriation  from 
the  Egyptians  : — '  And  if  thou  bring  an 
oblation  of  a  meat-offering  baken  in  the 
oven,  it  shall  be  unleavened  cakes  of  fine 
flour,'  &c.  (Levit.  ii.  4.)  '  With  all  thine 
offerings  thou  shall  offer  salt.' "  (Ibid,  p.l  3.) 

It  is  also  customary  in  Northumberland 
for  the  midwife,  &c.  to  provide  two  slices, 
one  of  bread  and  the  other  of  cheese,  which 
are  presented  to  the  first  person  they  meet 
in  the  procession  to  church  at  the  christen- 
ing. The  person  who  receives  this  homely 
present  must  give  the  child  in  return  "  three" 
different  things,  wishing  it  at  the  same  time 
health  and  beauty.  A  gentleman  happen- 
ing once  to  fall  in  the  way  of  such  a  party, 
and  to  receive  the  above  present,  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  make  the  triple  return,  till  he 
bethought  himself  of  laying  upon  the  child 
which  was  held  out  to  him,  a  shilling,  a 
halfpenny,  and  a  pinch  of  snuff.  'When 
they  meet  more  than  one  person  together, 
it  is  usual  to  single  out  the  nearest  to  the 
woman  that  carries  the  child. 

Cowel  says,  it  was  a  good  old  custom 
for  God-fathers  and  God-mothers,  every 
time  their  God-children  asked  them  bless- 
ing, to  give  them  a  cake,  which  was  a  God's- 
kichell :  it  is  still  a  proverbial  saying  in 
some  countries,  "  Ask  me  a  blessing",  and  I 
will  give  you  some  plum-cake." 


Among  superstitions  relating  to  children, 
the  following  is  related  by  Bingham,  on 
St.  Austin:  "If  when  two  friends  are  talk- 
ing together,  a  stone,  or  a  dog,  or  a  child* 
happens  to  come  between  them,  they  tread 
the  stone  to  pieces  as  the  divider  of  their 
friendship;  and  this  is  tolerable  in  compa- 
rison of  beating  an  innocent  child  that 
comes  between  them.  But  it  is  more  plea- 
sant that  sometimes  the  children's  quarrel 
is  revenged  by  the  dogs  :  for  many  times 
they  are  so  superstitious  as  to  dare  to  beat 
the  dog  that  comes  between  them,  who, 
turning  again  upon  him  that  smites  him, 
sends  him  from  seeking  a  vain  remedy,  to 
seek  a  real  physician."  Brand,  who  cites 
these  passages,  adduces  the  following 
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Christening  Customs. 

Dr.  Moresin  was  an  eye-witness  to  the 
following  usages  in  Scotland.  They  take, 
on  their  return  from  church,  the  newly- 
baptized  infant,  and  vibrate  it  three  or  four 
times  gently  over  a  flame,  saying,  and  re- 
peating it  thrice,  "  Let  the  flame  consume 
thee  now  or  never." 

Martin  relates,  that  in  the  Western 
Islands,  the  same  lustration,  by  carrying  of 
fire,  is  performed  round  about  lying-in 
women,  and  round  about  children  before 
they  are  christened,  as  an  effectual  means 
to  preserve  both  the  mother  and  infant  from 
the  power  of  evil  spirits.  This  practice  is 
similar  to  an  ancient  feast  at  Athens,  kept 
by  private  families,  called  Amphidromia, 
on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
when  it  was  the  custom  for  the  gossips  to 
run  round  the  fire  with  the  infant  in  their 
arms,  and  then,  having  delivered  it  to  the 
nurse,  they  were  entertained  with  feasting 
and  dancing. 

There  is  a  superstition  that  a  child  who 
does  not  cry  when  sprinkled  in  baptism 
will  not  live. 

Among  the  ancient  Irish,  the  mother,  at 
the  birth  of  a  man  child,  put  the  first  meat 
into  her  infant's  mouth  upon  the  point  of 
her  husband's  sword,  with  wishes  that  it 
might  die  no  otherwise  than  in  war,  or  by 
sword.  Pennant  says,  that  in  the  High- 
lands, midwives  give  new-born  babes  a 
small  spoonful  of  earth  and  whisky,  as  the 
first  food  they  take. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  relates,  that  "  at 
the  baptizing  of  the  infants  of  the  wild 
Irish,  their  manner  was  not  to  dip  their 
right  arms  into  the  water,  that  so  as  they 
thought  they  might  give  a  more  deep  and 
incurable  blow."  Mr.  Brand  deems  this  a 
proof  that  the  whole  body  of  the  child  was 
anciently  commonly  immersed  in  the  bap- 
tismal font. 

In  1795  the  minister  of  the  parishes  of 
South  Ronaldsay  and  Burray,  two  of  the 
Orkney  islands,  describing  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  says  :  "  Within  these  last 
seven  years,  the  minister  has  been  twice 
interrupted  in  administering  baptism  to  a 
female  child,  before  the  male  child,  who 
was  baptized  immediately  after.  When 
the  service  was  over,  he  was  gravely  told 
he  had  done  very  wrong ;  for,  as  the  female 
child  was  first  baptized,  she  would,  on  her 
coming  to  the  years  of  discretion,  most  cer- 
tainly have  a  strong  beard,  and  the  boy 
would  have  none." 

The  minister  of  Logierait,  in  Perthshire, 
describing  the  superstitious  opinions  and 


practices  in  that  parish,  says :  *  When  a 
child  was  baptized  privately,  it  was,  not 
long  since,  customary  to  put  the  child  upon 
a  clean  basket,  having  a  cloth  previously 
spread  over  it,  with  bread  and  cheese  put 
into  the  cloth ;  and  thus  to  move  the  basket 
three  times  successively  round  the  iron 
crook,  which  hangs  over  the  fire,  from  the 
roof  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  pots  when  water  is  boiled,  or 
victuals  are  prepared.  This"  he  imagines, 
"  might  be  anciently  intended  to  counter- 
act the  malignant  arts  which  witches  and 
evil  spirits  were  imagined  to  practise  against 
new-born  infants." 

It  is  a  vulgar  notion,  that  children,  pre- 
maturely wise,  are  not  long-lived,  and 
rarely  reach  maturity.  Shakspeare  puts 
this  superstition  into  the  mouth  of  Richard 
the  Third. 

Bulwer  mentions  a  tradition  concerning 
children  born  open-handed,  that  they  will 
prove  of  a  bountiful  disposition  and  frank- 
handed.  A  character  in  one  of  Dekker's 
plays  says,  "  I  am  the  most  wretched  fel- 
low :  sure  some  left-handed  priest  christened 
me,  I  am  so  unlucky." 

The  following  charms  for  infancy  are  de- 
rived from  Herrick  : 

"  Bring  the  holy  crust  of  bread, 
Lay  it  underneath  the  head; 
'Tis  n  certain  charm  to  keep 
Hags  away  while  children  sleep." 


"  Let  the  superstitious  wife 
Neer  the  child's  heart  lay  a  knife  ; 
Point  be  up,  and  haft  be  down, 
(While  she  gossips  in  the  towne  ;) 
This,  'mongst  other  mystick  charms, 
Keeps  the  sleeping  child  from  harmes. 


BUNYAN'S  HOLY  WAR   DRAMA- 
TISED. 

A  very  beautiful  manuscript  was  once 
put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Dr.  Aikin's 
correspondents  by  a  provincial  bookseller, 
to  whom  it  had  been  offered  for  publication. 
It  consisted  of  two  tragedies  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  John  Bunyan's  Holy  War :  they  were 
the  composition  of  a  lady,  who  had  fitted 
together  scraps  from  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  Erskine's 
Gospel  Sonnets,  into  the  dramatic  form, 
with  no  other  liberty  than  that  of  occasion- 
ally altering  a  name.  The  lady  Constance, 
for  instance,  was  converted  into  lady  Con- 
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science :  the  whole  speeches  and  scenes 
were  thus  introduced  in  a  wholesale  sort 
of  cento.  The  ghost  in  Hamlet  also  did 
for  a  Conscience.* 


GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  PARISH. 

Look  up  at  the  inscription  on  that  vene- 
rable church  defaced  with  plaster;  what 
does  it  record  ?  "  Beautified  by  Samuel 
Smear  and  Daniel  Daub,  churchwardens." 
And  so  these  honest  gentlemen  call  dis- 
guising that  fine,  old,  stone  building,  with 
a  thick  coat  of  lime  and  hair,  or  white- 
wash, beautifying  it! 

What  is  the  history  of  all  this  ?  Why  the 
plain  matter-of-fact  is,  that  every  parish 
officer  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  make  a 
round  bill  on  the  hamlet,  during  his  year 
of  power.  An  apothecary  in  office  physics 
the   poor.     A   glazier,   first    in    cleaning, 

•  Athenaeum. 


breaks  the  church-windows,  and  afterwards 
brings  in  a  long  bill  for  mending  them.  A 
painter  repairs  the  commandments,  puts 
new  coats  on  Moses  and  Aaron,  gilds  the 
organ  pipes,  and  dresses  the  little  cherubim 
about  the  loft,  as  fine  as  vermilion,  Prussian 
blue,  and  Dutch  gold  can  make  them.  The 
late  churchwardens  chanced  to  be  a  silver- 
smith and  a  woollen-draper ;  the  silver- 
smith new  fashioned  the  communion  plate, 
and  the  draper  new  clothed  the  pulpit,  and 
put  fresh  curtains  to  the  windows.  All 
this  might  be  done  with  some  shadow  of 
modesty,  but  to  insult  the  good  sense  of 
every  beholder  with  their  beautified  J  Shame 
on  them ! 

Dr.  Burney  tells  of  some  parish  officers, 
that  they  applied  to  Snetzler  (a  celebrated 
organ-builder)  to  examine  their  organ,  and 
to  make  improvements  on  it — "  Gentle- 
men," said  the  honest  Swiss,  "  your  organ 
be  wort  von  hondred  pound,  just  now — 
well — I  will  spend  von  hondred  pound 
upon  it,  and  it  shall  then  be  wort  fifty." 


For  the  Table  Book. 

THE  ANGLER 

From  the  German  of  Goethe. 

Das  Wasser  rauscht',  das  Wasser  schwoll,  &c. 

There  was  a  gentle  angler  who  was  angling  in  the  sea, 
With  heart  as  cool  as  only  heart  untaught  of  love  can  be; 
When  suddenly  the  water  rush'd,  and  swell'd,  and  up  there  sprung 
A  humid  maid  of  beauty's  mould — and  thus  to  him  she  sung  : 

"  Why  dost  thou  strive  so  artfully  to  lure  my  brood  away, 
And  leave  them  then  to  die  beneath  the  sun's  all-scorching  ray  ? 
Couldst  thou  but  tell  how  happy  are  the  fish  that  swim  below, 
Thou  wouldst  with  me,  and  taste  of  joy  which  earth  can  never  know. 

"  Do  not  Sol  and  Diana  both  more  lovely  far  appear 

When  they  have  dipp'd  in  Ocean's  wave  their  golden,  silvery  hair? 

And  is  there  no  attraction  in  this  heaven-expanse  of  blue, 

Nor  in  thine  image  mirror'd  in  this  everlasting  dew  V 


The  water  rush'd,  the  water  swell'd,  and  touch'd  his  naked  feet, 

And  fancy  whisper'd  to  his  heart  it  was  a  love-pledge  sweet; 

She  sung  another  siren  lay  more  'witching  than  before, 

Half  pull'd — half  plunging — down  he  sunk,  and  ne'er  was  heard  of  more. 

R.  W.  D. 
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CLOSING  THE  EYES. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

A  GIPSY'S  FUNERAL. 

Eppixg  Forest. 

It  was  considered  a  mark  of  the  strongest 

affection  by  the  ancients,  that  a  son,  when 

his  father  was  dying,  should  lean  over  him 

and  receive  his  last  gasp, 

"  and  kiss  his  spirit  into  happy  rest." 

The  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  esteem- 
ed it  a  high  privilege  for  the  nearest  rela- 
tive to  close  the  eyes  of  the  deceased  body; 
as  in  Genesis,  when  Jacob's  sun  was  setting, 
"Joseph  shall  put  his  hands  upon  thine 
eyes."  And  in  another  place,  —  "The 
memory  of  the  father  is  preserved  in  the 
son."  Again,  (contra)  "  1  have  no  son  to 
keep  my  name  in  remembrance."  And  in 
Homer,  "  Let  not  the  glory  of  his  eyes 
depart,  without  the  tender  hand  to  move  it 
silently  to  peace."  Ovid  says,  "  Ille  meos 
oculos  comprimat,  ille  tuos."  The  per- 
forming this  ceremony  was  so  valued,  that 
to  die  without  friends  to  the  due  observance 
of  this  affectionate  and  last  testimony,  was 
thought  an  irreparable  affliction. 

The  sudden  death  of  a  man  was  attri- 
buted to  Apollo ;  of  a  woman,  to  Diana. 
If  any  relation  were  present,  a  vessel  of 
brass  was  procured,  and  beaten  loudly  in 
the  ears  of  the  deceased  to  determine  the 
point.  The  ringing  of  bells  by  the  Romans, 
and  others  to  this  day  is  practised.  The 
Irish  wake  partakes  also  of  this  usage. 
When  the  moon  was  in  eclipse,  she  was 
thought  asleep,  and  bells  were  rung  to  wake 
her:  the  eclipse  having  past,  and  the  moon 
recovered  her  light,  faith  in  this  noisy  cus- 
tom became  strengthened.  Euripides  says, 
when  Hyppolitus  was  dying,  he  called  on 
his  father  to  close  his  eyes,  cover  his  face 
with  a  cloth,  and  put  a  shroud  over  the 
corpse.  Cassandra,  desirous  of  proving  the 
Trojan  cause  better  than  that  of  the  Greeks, 
eulogizes  their  happy  condition  in  dying  at 
home,  where  the  obsequies  might  be  per- 
formed for  them  by  their  nearest  relatives. 
Medea  tells  her  children  she  once  hoped 
they  would  have  performed  the  duty  for 
her,  but  she  must  do  it  for  them.  If  a 
father,  or  the  mother  died  a  widow,  the 
children  attended  to  it :  if  the  husband 
died,  the  wife  performed  it;  which  the 
Greeks  lamented  could  not  be  done  if  they 
died  at  Troy.  The  duty  devolved  on  the 
sister  if  her  brother  died  ;  which  caused 
Orestes  to  exclaim,  when  lie  was  to  suffer 
death  so  far  from  his  home — "  Alas!  how 
shall  my  sister  shroud  me  now  V 


Last  month  I  was  gratified  by  observing 
the  funereal  attentions  of  the  gipsy  tribes 
to  Cooper,  then  lying  in  state  on  a  com- 
mon, near  Epping  forest.  The  corpse  lay 
in  a  tent  clothed  with  white  linen  ;  candles 
were  lighted  over  the  body,  on  which  forest 
flowers  and  blossoms  of  the  season  were 
strewn  and  hung  in  posies.  Cooper's  wife, 
dressed  in  black,  perceiving  I  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  face  of  her  husband,  said  in  per- 
fect naivete,  "  Oh,  sir,  don't  fear  to  look  at 
him,  I  never  saw  his  countenance  so  plea- 
sant in  all  my  life."  A  wit  might  have 
construed  this  sentence  otherwise  ;  but  too 
much  kindness  emanated  from  this  scene 
of  rustic  association  to  admit  of  levity. 
Her  partner  was  cold,  and  her  heart  beat 
the  pulsations  of  widowhood.  The  picture 
would  have  caught  an  artist's  eye.  The 
gipsy-friends  and  relations  sat  mutely  in 
the  adjoining  tents;  and,  like  Job  [and 
his  comforters,  absorbed  their  grief  in  the 
silence  of  the  summer  air  and  their  breasts. 
Wlien  Cooper  was  put  in  his  coffin,  the 
same  feeling  of  attachment  pervaded  the 
scene.  A  train  of  several  pairs,  suitably 
clothed,  followed  their  friend  to  the  grave, 
and  he  was  buried  at  the  neighbouring 
church  in  quiet  solemnity. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  transcribe  a  notice 
from  a  MS.  journal,  kept  by  a  member  of 
my  family,  1769,  which  confirms  the  custom 
above  alluded  to.  "  Here  was  just  buried 
in  the  church,  (Tring,)  the  sister  of  the 
queen  of  the  gipsies,  to  whom  it  is  designed 
by  her  husband,  to  erect  a  monument  to 
her  memory  of  20/.  price.  He  is  going  to 
be  married  to  the  queen  (sister  to  the  de- 
ceased.) lie  offered  20/.  to  the  clergyman 
to  marry  him  directly;  but  he  had  not  been 
in  the  town  a  month,  so  could  not  be  mar- 
ried till  that  time.  When  this  takes  place, 
an  entertainment  will  be  made,  and  20/.  or 
30/.  spent.  Just  above  esquire  Gore's  park 
these  destiny  readers  have  a  camp,  at  which 
place  the  woman  died  ;  immediately  after 
which,  the  survivors  took  all  her  wearing 
apparel  and  burnt  them,  including  silk 
gowns,  rich  laces,  silver  buckles,  gold  ear- 
rings, trinkets,  &c, — for  such  is  their  cus- 
tom." 

June,   1827.  J.  R.  P. 


LITERARY  INGENUITY. 

Odo  tenet  mulum,  madidam  mappam  tenet  anna. 

The  above  line  is  said,  in  an  old  book,  to 
have  "cost  the  inventor  much  foolish  labour, 
for  it  is  a  perfect  verse,  and  every  word  is 
the  very  same  both  backward  and  forward." 
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ST.  JAMES'S  PARK. 

'Tvras  June,  and  many  a  gossip  wench, 

Child-freighted,  trod  the  central  Mall  ; 
I  gain'd  a  white  unpeopled  bench, 

And  gazed  upon  the  long  canal. 
Beside  me  soon,  in  motley  talk, 

Boys,  nursemaids  sat,  a  varying  race  ; 
At  length  two  females  cross'd  the  walk, 

And  occupied  the  vacant  space. 

In  years  they  seem'd  some  forty-four, 

Of  dwarfish  stature,  vulgar  mien ; 
A  bonnet  of  black  silk  each  wore, 

And  each  a  gown  of  bom  basin ; 
And,  while  in  loud  and  careless  tones 

They  dwelt  upon  their  own  concerns, 
Ere  long  I  learn'd  that  Mrs.  Jones 

Was  one,  and  one  was  Mrs.  Burns. 

They  talk'd  of  little  Jane  and  John, 

And  hoped  they'd  come  before  'twas  dark  ; 
Then  wonder'd  why  with  pattens  on 

One  might  not  walk  across  the  park  : 
They  call'd  it  far  to  Camden-tnwn, 

Yet  hoped  to  reach  it  by  and  by  ; 
And  thought  it  strange,  since  flour  was  down, 

That  bread  should  still  continue  high. 

They  said  last  Monday's  heavy  gales 

Had  done  a  monstrous  deal  of  ill ; 
Then  tried  to  count  the  iron  rails 

That  wound  up  Constitution-hill  ; 
This  larum  sedulous  to  shun, 

I  don'd  my  gloves,  to  march  away, 
When,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  one, 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  cried,  "  tis  Nancy  Gray.1 

'  Twas  Nancy,  whom  I  led  along 

The  whiten 'd  and  elastic  floor, 
Amid  mirth's  merry  dancing  throng, 

Just  two  and  twen'y  years  before. 
Though  sadly  alter'd,  I  knew  her, 

While  she,  'twas  obvious,  knew  me  not ; 
But  mildly  said,  "Good  evening,  sir," 

And  with  her  comrade  left  the  spot. 

"  Is  this,"  I  cried,  in  grief  profound, 

"  The  fair  with  whom,  eclipsing  all, 
I  traversed  Ranelagh's  bright  round, 

Or  trod  the  mazes  of  Vauxhall  ? 
And  is  this  all  that  Time  can  do  ? 

Hiis  Nature  nothing  else  in  store  ; 
Is  this  of  lovely  twenty-two. 

All  that  remains  at  forty-four  ? 

"  Could  I  to  such  a  helpmate  cling  ? 

Were  such  a  wedded  dowdy  mine, 
On  yonder  lamp- post  would  I  swing, 

Or  plunge  in  yonder  Serpentine  !" 
I  left  the  park  with  eyes  askance, 

But,  ere  I  enter'd  Cleveland-row, 
Rude  Reason  thus  threw  in  her  lance, 

And  dealt  self-love  a  mortal  blow. 


"  Time,  at  whose  touch  all  mortals  bow, 

From  either  sex  his  prey  secures, 
His  scythe,  while  wounding  Nancy's  brow, 

Can  scarce  have  smoothly  swept  o'er  yours ; 
By  her  you  plainly  were  not  known  ; 

Then,  while  you  mourn  the  alter'd  hue 
Of  Nancy's  face,  suspect  your  own 

May  be  a  little  alter'd  too." 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


ON  'CHANGE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — We  know  that  every  thing  in  this 
world  changes  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  j 
but  what  I  am  about  to  communicate  to 
you  is  a  change  indeed. — "  I've  been  roam- 
ing ;"  and  in  my  city  rounds  I  find  the 
present  residence  and  profession  of  the 
undernamed  parties  to  be  as  follows : 

Adam  is  now  an  orange-merchant  in  Lower 
Thames-street ;  and  a  counseller  in 
Old-square,  Lincoln's-inn. 

Eve  is  a  stove-grate  manufacturer  in  Lud- 
gate-hill;  and  a  sheep-salesman  at 
41,WestSmithfield. 

Cain  is  a  builder  at  22,  Prince's-row,  Pim- 
lico;  and  a  surgeon,  154,  White- 
chapel-road. 

Abel  is  a  dealer  in  china  at  4,  Crown- 
street,  Soho;  and  a  glover  at  153, 
St.  John-street-road. 

Moses  is  a  slopseller  at  4,  James-place, 
Aldgate;  and  a  clothes-salesman 
in  Sparrow-corner,  Minories. 

Aaron  is  a  pawnbroker  in  Houndsditch, 
No.  129;  and  an  oilman  at  Aid- 
gate. 

Abraham  keeps  a  childbed-linen-ware- 
house at  53,  Houndsditch  ;  and  is  a 
special  pleader  in  Pump-court,  in 
the  Temple. 

Bexjamix  is  a  fishmonger  at  5,  Duke's- 
place. 

Mordecai  keeps  a  clothes-shop  near 
Shored  itch  church. 

Absalom  is  a  tailor  at  No.  9,  Bridge-road, 
Lambeth. 

Peter  is  a  cotton-dyer  in  Brick-lane. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sam  Sam's  Sox. 
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The  Jews-harp. 

The  Jews-trump,  or,  as  it  is  more  gene- 
rally pronounced,  the  Jew-trump,  seems  to 
take  its  name  from  the  nation  of  the  Jews, 
and  is  vulgarly  believed  to  be  one  of  their 
instruments  of  music.  Dr.  Littleton  ren- 
ders Jews-trump  by  sistrum  Judaicum.  But 
there  is  not  any  such  musical  instrument  as 
this  described  by  the  authors  that  treat  of 
the  Jewish  music.  In  short,  this  instrument 
is  a  mere  boy's  plaything,  and  incapable 
of  itself  of  being  joined  either  with  a  voice 
or  any  other  instrument.  The  present 
orthography  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  French,  jeu-trump,  a  trump  to  play 
with  :  and  in  the  Belgick,  or  Low-Dutch, 
from  whence  come  many  of  our  toys,  a 
tromp  is  a  rattle  for  children.  Sometimes 
they  will  call  it  a  Jews-harp  ;  and  another 
etymon  given  of  it  is  Jaivs-karp,  because 
the  place  where  it  is  played  upon  is  between 
the  jaws.  It  is  an  instrument  used  in  St. 
Kilda.  (Martin,  p.  73.) 

Quid  pro  Quo. 

"  Give  you  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver." 
This  is  reckoned  a  proverb  of  late  stand- 
ing, being  commonly  referred  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  as  if  he  were  the  Oliver  here 
intended :  but  it  is  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  protector;  for  it  is  met  with  in 
Hall's  Chronicle,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  In  short,  Rolland  and  Oliver  were 
two  of  Charlemagne's  peers.  (See  Ames's 
Hist,  of  Printing,  p.  47,  and  Ariosto.)  Ro- 
lando and  Orlando  are  the  same  name ; 
Turpin  calling  him  Roland,  and  Ariosto 
Rolando. 

Father  and  Sox. 

"  Happy  is  the  son  whose  father  is  gone 
to  the  devil,"  is  an  old  saying.  It  is  not 
grounded  on  the  supposition,  that  such  a 
father  by  his  iniquitous  dealings  must  have 
accumulated  wealth';  but  is  a  satirical  hint 
on  the  times  when  popery  prevailed  here 
so  much,  that  the  priests  and  monks  had 
engrossed  the  three  professions  of  law, 
physic,  and  divinity;  when,  therefore,  by 
the  procurement  either  of  the  confessor, 
the  physician,  or  the  lawyer,  a  good  part 
of  the  father's  effects  were  pretty  sure  to  go 
to  the  church;  and  when,  if  nothing  of 
that  kind  happened,  these  agents  were  cer 
lain  to  defame  him,  and  adjudge  that  such 
a  man  must  undoubtedly  be  damned. 


Living  well. 


"  If  you  would  live  well  for  a  week,  kill 
a  hog ;  if  you  would  live  well  for  a  month, 
marry  ;  if  you  would  live  well  all  your  life, 
turn  priest."  This  is  an  old  proverb ;  but 
by  turning  priest  is  not  barely  meant  be- 
coming an  ecclesiastic,  but  it  alludes  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  do  not  marry  at  all. 

Country  Dances. 

The  term  "  country  dance  "  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  French  contre  darue,  by  which 
they  mean  that  which  we  call  a  country- 
dance,  or  a  dance  by  many  persons  placed 
opposite  one  to  another:  it  is  not  from 
contrie,  but  contre. 

The  Vine. 

The  Romans  had  so  much  concern  with 
the  vine  and  its  fruit,  that  there  are  more 
terms  belonging  to  it,  and  its  parts,  its 
culture,  products,  and  other  appurtenances, 
than  to  any  other  tree  : — 

Vitls,  the  tree ;  pahnes,  the  branch ; 
.pampinus,  the  leaf;  racemus,  a  bunch  of 
grapes ;  uva,  the  grape ;  capreolus,  a  ten- 
dril; vindemia,  the  vintage;  vinum,  wine; 
aci7ius,  the  grape-stone. 

Posthumous  Honour. 

Joshua  Barnes,  the  famous  Greek  pro- 
fessor of  Cambridge,  was  remarkable  for  a 
very  extensive  memory ;  but  his  judgment 
was  not  exact :  and  when  he  died,  one 
wrote  for  him  this 

Epitaph.  ^ 

Hie  jacet  Joshua  Barnes, 
felicissimae  memoriae, 
expectans  judicium. 


The  King's  Arms. 

.*      r 

When  Charles  II.  was  going  hom4  one 
night  drunk,  and  leaning  »*pon  the  shoul- 
ders of  Sedley  and  Rochester,  one  of  them 
asked  him  what  he  imagined  fcis.  subjects 
would  think  if  they  could  bel>ol<f  rJHh  hj 
that  pickle.  —  "  Think  !"  said~'tfee  king, 
"  that  I  am  my  arms,  supported  by  two 
beasts." 
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Com.  Kent,  13  miles  from  London,  3  from  Bromley.— Itinerary. 


When  I  designed  with  my  friend  W.  a 
visit  to  the  Dulwich  gallery,  which  we  did 
not  effect,  we  did  not  foresee  the  conse- 
quence of  diversion  from  our  intent;  and 
having  been  put  out  of  our  way,  we  strolled 
without  considering  "  the  end  thereof." 
Hence,  our  peradventure  at  the  "  Crooked 
Billet,  on  Penge  Common  ;*  our  loitering  to 
sketch  the  "  Bridge  on  the  Road  to  Beck- 
enham  ;"f  the  same,  for  the  same  purpose,  at 
"  the  Porch  of  Beckenham  Church-yard  f% 
the  survey  of  "  Beckenham  Church  ;"§  the 
view  of  its  old  Font  in  the  public-house 
garden;  ||  and  the  look  at  the  hall  of 
"  Wickham  Court,"  and  West  Wickham 
church.  ^  New  and  beautiful  prospects 
opened  to  us  from  the  latter  village ;  and 
to  the  just  enumerated  six  articles,   and 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  670. 
I  p.  766. 

Vol.  II.— 29. 


t  p.  702. 
II  p.  771. 


t  p.  715. 
Up.  811. 


their  engravings,  respecting  that  part  of  the 
country,  in  the  former  volume  of  the  Table 
Book,  it  is  intended  to  add  like  abstracts  of 
our  further  proceedings.  In  short,  to  be 
respectful  and  orderly,  as  one  moiety  of  a 
walking  committee,  self-constituted  and 
appointed,  I  take  permission  to  "  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  go  again." 

The  "Crooked  Billet"  at  Penge,  and 
mine  host  of  the  "  Swan"  at  West  Wick- 
ham, have  had  visitors  curious  to  trace  the 
pleasant  route,  and  remark  the  particulars 
previously  described.  While  indulging  the 
sight,  there  is  another  sense  that  craves  to 
be  satisfied  ;  and  premising  that  we  are  now 
penetrating  further  "  into  the  bowels  of  the 
land,"  it  becomes  a  duty  to  acquaint  fol- 
lowers with  head-quarters.  For  the  pre- 
sent, it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient 
to  nicely  mark  the  road  to  "  Keston  Cross" 
— go  which  way  you  will  it  is  an  agreeable 
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one.  A  Tunbridge  or  Seven-Oaks  coach 
passes  within  a  short  half  mile,  and  the 
W'esterham  coach  within  the  same  distance. 
If  a  delightful  two  hours'  lounging  valk 
from  Bromley  be  desired,  take  the  turning 
from  the  Swan  at  Bromley  to  Beckenham 
church  ;  go  through  the  church-yard  over  a 
stile,  keep  the  meadow  foot-path,  cross  the 
Wickham  road,  and  wander  by  hedge-row 
elms,  as  your  will  and  the  country-folk 
direct  you,  till  you  arrive  at  Hayes  Com- 
mon; then  make  for  the  lower  or  left-hand 
side  of  the  common,  and  leaving  the  mill 
on  the  right,  get  into  the  cottaged  lane. 
At  a  few  hundred  yards  past  the  sheep- 
wash,  formed  in  a  little  dell  by  the  Ravens- 
bourne,  at  the  end  of  the  open  rise,  stands 
"  Keston  Cross." 

Before  reaching  this  place  on  my  first 
visit  to  it,  the  country  people  had  indiscri- 
minately called  it  "Keston  Cross"  and 
"  Ke3ton  mark ;  "  and  lacking  all  intelli- 
gible information  from  them  respecting  the 
reason  for  its  being  so  named,  I  puzzled 
myself  with  conjectures,  as  to  whether  it 
was  the  site  of  a  cross  of  memorial,  a 
market  cross,  a  preaching  cross,  or  what 
other  kind  of  cross.  It  was  somewhat  of 
disappointment  to  me,  when,  in  an  angle 
of  a  cross-road,  instead  «f  some  ancient 
vestige,  there  appeared  a  commodious,  re- 
spectable, and  comfortable-looking  house 
of  accommodation  for  man  and  horse ;  and, 
swinging  high  in  air,  its  sign,  the  red  cross, 
herald  ically,  a  cross  gules  ;  its  form  being, 
on  reference  to  old  Randle  Holme,  "  a  cross 
molyne,  invertant;"  to  describe  which,  on 
the  same  authority,  it  may  be  said,  that 
"  this  cross  much  resembles  the  molyne,  or 
pomette  ;  saving  in  this,  the  cut,  or  sawed 
ends,  so  turn  themselves  inward  that  they 
appear  to  be  escrowles  rolled  up.  Some  term 
it  molyne,  the  ends  rolled  up."*  So  much 
for  the  sign,  which  I  take  to  be  a  forgotten 
memorial  of  some  old  boundary  stone,  or 
land-mark,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  long 
since  removed  from  the  spot,  and  perhaps 
after  it  had  become  a  "  stump-cross ;" 
whic^i  crosses  were  of  so  ancient  date,  that 
the  Christians,  ignorantly  supposing  them 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  idolatrous  pur- 
poses, religiously  destroyed  them,  and  their 
ancient  names  were  soon  forgotten  :  "  this 
may  be  the  reason  why  so  many  broken 
crosses  were  called  stump-crosses."f  The 
observation  is  scarcely  a  digression ;  for 
the  house  and  sign,  commonly  called 
"  Keston  Cross,"  or  "  Keston  mark,"  stand 


•  Academy  of  Armory. 

t  Foibrok'e's  Ency.  of  Antiquities, 


on  a  site,  which,  for  reasons  that  will  ap- 
pear by  and  by,  the  antiquary  deems  sacred. 
The  annexed  representation  shows  the 
direction  of  the  roads,  and  the  star  *  in  the 
corner  the  angular  situation  of  the  house, 
Cut  out  of  Holwood,  the  estate  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Farn- 
borough  and  Westerham  roads,  and  com- 
mands from  the  grounds  of  the  enclosure  the 
finest  view  towards  the  weald  of  Kent  in 
this  part  of  the  county. 


Farnboro  and  7  Oakes 


Wickbam  and  Croydon 


s 
m 

"  Keston  Cross"  I  call  "head-quarters," 
because  in  this  house  you  will  find  yourself 
"  at  home."  You  may  sparkle  forth  to  many 
remarkable  spots  in  the  vicinage,  and  then 
return  and  take  your  "  corporal  refection,'' 
and  go  in  and  out  at  will ;  or  you  may  sit 
at  your  ease,  and  do  nothing  but  contem- 
plate in  quiet;  or,  in  short,  you  may  do 
just  as  you  like.  Of  course  this  is  said  to 
"gentle"  readers;  and  I  presume  the 
Table  Book  has  no  others  :  certain  it  is, 
that  ungentle  persons  are  unwelcome  visi- 
tors, and  not  likely  to  visit  again  at  "  Kes- 
ton Cross."  Its  occupant,  Mr.  S.  Young— 
his  name  is  beneath  his  sign — will  not  be 
regarded  by  any  one,  who  does  himself  the 
pleasure  to  call  at  his  house,  as  a  common 
landlord.  If  you  see  him  seated  beside  the 
door,  you  estimate  him  at  least  of  that 
order  one  of  whom,  on  his  travels,  the 
chamberlain  at  the  inn  at  Rochester  de- 
scribes to  Gadshill  as  worthy  his  particular 
notice — "a  franklin  in  the  weald  of  Kent, 
that  hath  three  hundred  marks  with  him  in 
gold — one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge 
too."*  You  take  Mr.  Young  for  a  country 
gentleman  ;  and,  if  you  company  with  him^ 
may   perhaps   hear  him   tell,   as   many    a 

•  Henry  IV.  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
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country  gentleman  would — bating  obsolete 
phrase  and  versification — 

I  lerned  never  rhetorike  certain  ; 
Thing  that  I  speke  it  mote  be  bare  and  plain  : 
I  slept  never  on  the  mount  of  Pernaso, 
Ke  lerned  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 
Colours  ne  know  I  non,  withouten  drede, 
But  swiche  colours  as  growen  in  the  mede, 
Or  elle3  swiche  as  men  die  with,  or  peint ; 
Colours  of  rhetorike  ben  to  me  queinte  ; 
My  spirit  feleth  not  of  swiche  matere  : 
But  if  you  lust  my  tale  shul  ye  here.* 

In  brief,  if  you  "  put  up  "  at  the  "  Red 
Cress,"  and  invite  Mr.  Young's  society,  you 
Will  find  hita 


■  a  franklin  faire  und  free, 


That  entertaines  with  comely  courteous  glee.t 

The  house  itself  is  not  one  of  your  bold 
looking  inns,  that  if  you  enter  you  assure 
yourself  of  paying  toll  at,  in  regard  of  its 
roystering  appearance,  in  addition  to  every 
item  in  your  bill ;  but  one  in  which  you 
have  no  objection  to  be  "  at  charges,"  in 
virtue  of  its  cheerful,  promising  air.  You 
will  find  these  more  reasonable  perhaps 
than  you  expect,  and  you  will  not  find  any 
article  presented  to  you  of  an  inferior 
quality.  In  respect  therefore  of  its  self- 
commendations  and  locality,  the  "  Cross  " 
at  Keston  is  suggested  as  a  point  d'appui 
to  any  who  essay  from  town  for  a  few 
hours  of  fresh  air  and  comfort,  and  with  a 
desire  of  leisurely  observing  scenery  alto- 
gether new  to  most  London  residents. 


The  classical  ancients  had  inns  and  pub- 
lic-houses. Nothing  is  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  size  and  populousness  of  the  city  of 
Herculaneum,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  on  the  24th 
of  August,  a.  d.  79,  than  its  nine  hundred 
public-houses.  A  placard  or  inscription, 
discovered  on  the  wall  of  a  house  in  that 
ruined  city,  was  a  bill  for  letting  one  of  its 
public-houses  on  lease ;  and  hence,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  had  galleries  at  the  top, 
and  balconies,  or  green  arbours,  and  baths. 
The  dining-rooms  were  in  the  upper  story. 
Although  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans 
to  recline  at  their  meals,  yet  when  they 
refreshed  themselves  at  these  places  they 
sat.  The  landlord  had  a  particular  dress, 
and  landladies  wore  a  succinct,  or  tucked 
up  dress,  and  brought  the  wine  in  vases  for 


the  visitors  to  taste.  They  had  common 
drinking  vessels  as  with  us,  and  sometimes 
the  flaggons  were  chained  to  posts.  '.In  the 
inns  on  the  roads  there  were  both  hot  and 
cold  meats.  Until  the  time  of  Nero,  inns 
provided  every  kind  of  delicacy  :  that  em- 
peror restricted  them  to  boiled  vegetables. 
Tiberius  prohibited  their  selling  any  baker's 
goods. 

The  company  frequenting  the  ancient 
public-houses  were  usually  artificers,  sai- 
lors, drunken  galli,  thieves,  &c.  Chess 
was  played,  and  the  abacus,  or  chess-board, 
was  made  oblong.  Hence  came  the  com- 
mon painted  post  still  at  the  doors  of  our 
own  public-houses,  the  sign  of  the  chequer 
or  chequers.*  Sir  William  Hamilton  pre- 
sented to  the  Antiquarian  Society  a  view  of 
a  street  in  Pompeii,  another  Italian  city 
destroyed  by  Vesuvius,  which  contains  the 
sign  of  the  chequers,  from  whence  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  common  one 
among  the  Romans. 


Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  public-houses 
where  they  drank  very  hard  out  of  vessels 
of  earthenware,  as  the  country  people  do 
still. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  had  the  eala-hus,  ale- 
house, tvin-hus,  wine-house,  and  cumen-hus, 
or  inn.  Inns,  however,  were  by  no  means 
common  houses  for  travellers.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  lord  Berkeley's  farm-houses 
were  used  for  that  purpose.  Travellers 
were  accustomed  to  inquire  for  hospitable 
persons,  and  even  go  to  the  king's  palaces 
for  refreshment.  John  Rous,  an  old  tra- 
veller, who  mentions  a  celebrated  inn  on 
the  Warwick  road,  was  yet  obliged  to  go 
another  way  for  want  of  accommodation.f 


Mr.  Brand  supposes,  that  the  chequers, 
at  this  time  a  common  sign  of  a  public- 
house,  was  originally  intended  for  a  kind 
of  draught-board,  called  "tables,"  and  that 
it  showed  that  there  that  game  might  be 
played.  From  their  colour,  which  was  red, 
and  the  similarity  to  a  lattice,  it  was  cor- 
ruptly called  the  red  lettuce,  a  word  fre- 
quently used  by  ancient  writers  to  signify 
an  alehouse.  He  observes,  that  this  de- 
signation of  an  alehouse  is  not  altogether 
lost,  though  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  is,  the  sign  being  converted  into  a 
green  lettuce;  of  which  an  instance  occurs 
in  Brownlow-street,  Holborn. 


•  The  Frankelein's  prologue.   Chaucer, 
t  Spenser. 


*  Fosbroke'*  Ency.  of  Antiquities. 
f  Ibid. 
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In  "  A  Fine  Companion,"  one  of  Shack- 
erly  Marmion's  plays,  we  read  of  "  A 
waterman's  widow  at  the  sign  of  the  Red 
Lattice  in  Southwark."  Again,  in  "  Arden 
of  Faversham,"  1592,  we  have 

—  "  his  sign  pulled  down,  and  his  lattice  born  away.' 

Again,  in  "  The  Miseries  of  Inforc'd 
Marriage,"  1607  : 

~  "  'tis  treason  to  the  Red  Lattice,  enemy  to  the  sign- 
post." 

It  were  needless  to  multiply  examples  of 
this  sign  beyond  one  in  Shakspeare.  Fal- 
staff  s  page,  speaking  of  Bardolph,  says, 
"  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through 
a  red  lattice,  and  I  could  see  no  part  of  his 
face  from  the  window." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  June  1793,  says,  "  It  has  been  related 
to  me  by  a  very  noble  personage,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  then  earl 
of  Arundel  had  a  grant  to  license  public- 
houses,  and  part  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  that  noble  family  is  a  chequered  board  : 
wherefore  the  publican,  to  show  that  he 
had  a  license,  put  out  that  mark  as  part  of 
his  sign."  On  this,  Mr.  Brand  inquires 
why  the  publicans  take  but  a  part  of  the 
Arundel  arms,  and  why  this  part  rather 
than  any  other?  Another  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September  1794, 
says,  "  I  think  it  was  the  great  earl  War- 
renne,  if  not,  some  descendant  or  heir  near 
him,  not  beyond  the  time  of  Rufus,  had  an 
exclusive  power  of  granting  licenses  to  sell 
beer  :  that  his  agent  might  collect  the  tax 
more  readily,  the  door-posts  were  painted 
in  chequers  ;  the  arms  of  Warren  then,  and 
to  this  day."  We  may,  however,  reasonably 
refer  all  these  "  modem  instances  "  to  an- 
cient times  ;  and  derive  the  publican's  sign 
of  the  chequers  from  the  great  authors  of 
many  of  our  present  usages,  the  old  Ro- 
mans. 


ters  they  are  also  of  the  company,  to 
entertain  the  guests  at  table  with  pleasant 
conceits,  where  they  drink  as  much  as  the 
men.  But  what  is  to  me  the  most  disgust- 
ing in  all  this  is,  that  when  one  drinks  the 
health  of  any  person  in  company,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  does  not  permit  you  to 
drink  more  than  half  the  cup,  which  is 
filled  up,  and  presented  to  him  or  her 
whose  health  you  have  drank.  Moreover, 
the  supper  being  finished,  they  set  on  the 
table  half  a  dozen  pipes  and  a  packet  of 
tobacco  for  smoking,  which  is  a  general 
custom,  as  well  among  women  as  men,  who 
think  that  without  tobacco  one  cannot  live 
in  England,  because,  say  they,  it  dissipates 
the  evil  humours  of  the  brain."  It  appears 
from  a  "  Character  of  England,"  printed  in 
1659,  "  that  the  ladies  of  greatest  quality 
suffered  themselves  to  be  treated  in  these 
taverns,  and  that  they  drank  their  crowned 
cups  roundly,  danced  after  the  fiddle,  and 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  their 
carousals." 


Mons.  Jorevin,  a  French  traveller,  who 
journeyed  through  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  stopped  at  the  Stag  inn,  at 
Worcester,  in  the  High-street,  and  he  de- 
scribes the  entertainment  of  himself  and  a 
friend  with  whom  he  supped,  so  as  to  ac- 
quaint us  somewhat  with  the  entertainments 
in  inns  at  that  time.  "  During  supper  he 
(his  friend)  sent  for  a  band  of  music,  con- 
sisting of  all  sorts  of  instruments  :  among 
these  the  harp  is  the  most  esteemed  by  the 
English.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  the  landladies  sup  with  the  stran- 
gers and  passengers,  and  if  they  have  daugh- 


If  a  description  of  Scottish  manners, 
printed  about  fifty  years  ago,  may  be  relied 
on,  it  was  then  a  fashion  with  females  at 
Edinburgh  to  frequent  a  sort  of  public- 
house  in  that  city.  The  writer  says  :  "Ja- 
nuary 15,  1775. — A  few  evenings  ago  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  asked  to  one  of 
these  entertainments  by  a  lady.  At  that 
time  I  was  not  acquainted  with  this  scene 
of  '  high  life  below  stairs ;'  and  therefore, 
when  she  mentioned  the  word  '  oyster-cel- 
lar,' I  imagined  I  must  have  mistaken  the 
place  of  invitation  :  she  repeated  it,  how- 
ever, and  I  found  it  was  not  my  business  to 
make  objections ;  so  agreed  immediately. 
I  waited  with  great  impatience  till  the  hour 
arrived,  and  when  the  clock  struck  away  I 
went,  and  inquired  if  the  lady  was  there. 
— '  O  yes,'  cried  the  woman,  she  has  been 
here  an  hour,  or  more.'  The  door  opened, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  ushered  in, 
not  to  one  lady,  as  I  expected,  but  to  a 
large  and  brilliant  company  of  both  sexes, 
most  of  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted  with.  The  large  table,  round 
which  they  were  seated,  was  covered  with 
dishes  full  of  oysters  and  pots  of  porter. 
For  a  long  time  I  could  not  suppose  that 
this  was  the  only  entertainment  we  were  to 
have,  and  I  sat  waiting  in  expectation  of  a 
repast  that  was  never  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. The  table  was  cleared,  and  glasses 
introduced.  The  ladies  were  now  asked 
whether  they  would  choose  brandy  or  rum 
punch?  I  thought  this  question  an  odd 
one,  but  I  was  soon  informed  by  the  gen- 
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tleraan  who  sat  next  me,  that  no  wine  was 
sold  here,  but  that  punch  was  quite  '  the 
thing;' and  a  large  bowl  was  immediately 
introduced.  The  conversation  hitherto  had 
been  insipid,  and  at  intervals  :  it  now  be- 
came general  and  lively.  The  women,  who, 
to  do  them  justice,  are  much  more  enter- 
taining than  their  neighbours  in  England, 
discovered  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  and 
fondness  for  repartee.  A  thousand  things 
were  hazarded,  and  met  with  applause ;  to 
which  the  oddity  of  the  scene  gave  pro- 
priety,  and  which  could  have  been  produced 
in  no  other  place.  The  general  ease  with 
which  they  conducted  themselves,  the  inno- 
cent freedom  of  their  manners,  and  their 
unaffected  good-nature,  all  conspired  to 
make  us  forget  that  we  were  regaling  in  a 
cellar,  and  was  a  convincing  proof  that,  let 
local  customs  operate  as  they  may,  a  truly 
polite  woman  is  every  where  the  same. 
When  the  company  were  tired  of  conversa- 
tion they  began  to  dance  reels,  their  fa- 
vourite dance,  which  they  performed  with 
great  agility  and  perseverance.  One  of  the 
gentlemen,  however,  fell  down  in  the  most 
active  part  of  it,  and  lamed  himself;  so  the 
dance  was  at  an  end  for  that  evening.  On 
looking  at  their  watches,  the  ladies  now 
found  it  time  to  retire;  the  coaches  were 
therefore  called,  and  away  they  went,  and 
with  them  all  our  mirth.  The  com- 
pany were  now  reduced  to  a  party  of 
gentlemen  ;  pipes  and  politics  were  intro- 
duced :  I  took  my  hat  and  wished  them 
good  night.  The  bill  for  entertaining  half 
a  dozen  very  fashionable  women,  amounted 
only  to  two  shillings  apiece.  If  you  will 
not  allow  the  entertainment  an  elegant  one, 
you  must  at  least  confess  that  it  was 
cheap."* 


It  may  be  amusing  to  wander  for  a 
moment  to  another  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment, for  the  sake  of  a  character  of  it 
two  centuries  ago,  by  bishop  Earle. 

The  Tavern,  1628, 

Is  a  degree,  or  (if  you  will)  a  pair  of 
stairs  above  an  ale-house,  where  men  are 
drunk  with  more  credit  and  apology.  If 
!  the  vintner's  nose  be  at  the  door,  it  is  a 
;sign  sufficient,  but  the  absence  of  this  is 
j  supplied  by  the  ivy-bush  :  the  rooms  are 
iill  breathed  like  the  drinkers  that  have  been 
I  washed  well  over  night,  and  are  smelt-to 
fasting  next  morning.    It  is  a  broacher  of 


*  Letters  from  Edinburgh,  written  in  the  yeare  177-* 
Md  1775. 


more  news  than  hogsheads,  and  more  jests 
than  news,  which  are  sucked  up  here  by 
some  spungy  brain,  and  from  thence  squeez- 
ed into  a  comedy.  Men  come  here  to  make 
merry,  but  indeed  make  a  noise ;  and 
this  inusick  above  is  answered  with  the 
clinking  below.  The  drawers  are  the 
civilest  people  in  it,  jnen  of  good  bringing 
up ;  and  howsoever  we  esteem  of  them, 
none  can  boast  more  justly  of  their  high 
calling.  'Tis  the  best  theater  of  natures, 
where  they  are  truly  acted,  not  played  ;  and 
the  business,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  up 
and  down,  to  wit,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar  to  the  great  chamber.  A  melancholy 
man  would  find  here  matter  to  work  upon, 
to  see  heads  as  brittle  as  glasses,  and  often 
broken ;  men  come  hither  to  quarrel,  and 
come  hither  to  be  made  friends :  and  if 
Plutarch  will  lend  me  his  simile,  it  is  even 
Telephus's  sword  that  makes  wounds  and 
cures  them.  It  is  the  common  consump- 
tion of  the  afternoon,  and  the  murderer  or 
maker-away  of  a  rainy  day.  It  is  the  tor- 
rid zone  that  scorches  the  face,  and  tobacco 
the  gunpowder  that  blows  it  up.  Much 
harm  would  be  done,  if  the  charitable  vint- 
ner had  not  water  ready  for  these  flames. 
A  house  of  sin  you  may  call  it,  but  not  a 
house  of  darkness,  for  the  candles  are  never 
out ;  and  it  is  like  those  countries  far  in 
the  north,  where  it  is  as  clear  at  mid-night 
as  at  mid-day.  To  give  you  the  total  reck- 
oning of  it ;  it  is  the  busy  man's  recreation, 
the  idle  man's  business,  the  melancholy 
man's  sanctuary,  the  stranger's  welcome, 
the  inns-of-court  man's  entertainment,  the 
scholar's  kindness,  and  the  citizen's  courtesy. 
It  is  the  study  of  sparkling  wits,  and  a  cup 
of  canary  their  book,  whence  we  leave 
them. 


Bishop  Earle,  in  his  character  of  a  "  Poor 
Fiddler,"  describes  him  as  "in  league  with 
the  tapsters  for  the  worshipful  of  the  inn, 
whom  he  torments  next  morning  with  his 
art,  and  has  their  names  more  perfect  than 
their  men."  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  cites 
this  in  his  History  of  Music,  also  abstracts 
a  curious  view  of  the  customs  at  inns,  from 
Fyne  Moryson's  "  Itinerary,"  rather  later 
in  the  sa^ne  age  : — 

"  As  soone  as  a  passenger  comes  to  an 
inne,  the  seruants  run  to  him,  and  one  takes 
his  horse  and  walkes  him  till  he  be  cold, 
then  rubs  him,  and  giues  him  meate,  yet  I 
must  say  that  they  are  not  much  to  be 
trusted  in  this  last  point,  without  the  eye 
of  the  master  or  his  seruant  to  ouersee  them. 
Another  seruant  giues  the  passenger  his 
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priuate  chamber,  and  kindles  his  fier,  the 
third  puis  of  his  bootes,  and  makes  them 
cleane.  Then  the  host  or  hostesse  visits 
him,  and  if  he  will  eate  with  the  host,  or  at 
a  common  table  with  others,  his  meale  will 
cost  him  sixepence,  or  in  some  places  but 
foure  pence,  (yet  this  course  is  lesse  honour- 
able, and  not  vsed  by  gentlemen)  :  but  if 
he  will  eate  in  his  chamber,  he  commands 
what  meate  he  will  according  to  his  appe- 
tite, and  as  much  as  he  thinkes  fit  for  him 
and  his  company,  yea,  the  kitchen  is  open 
to  him,  to  command  the  meat  to  be  dressed 
as  he  best  likes ;  and  when  he  sits  at  table, 
the  host  or  hostesse  will  accompany  him,  or 
if  they  haue  many  guests,  will  at  least  visit 
him,  taking  it  for  curtesie  to  be  bid  sit 
downe  :  while  he  eates,  if  he  haue  company 
especially,  he  shall  be  ofl'red  musicke, 
which  he  may  freely  take  or  refuse,  and  if 
he  be  solitary,  the  musitians  will  giue  him 
the  good  day  with  musicke  in  the  morning. 
It  is  the  custome,  and  no  way  disgracefull, 
to  set  vp  part  of  supper  for  his  break efast : 
in  the  euening  or  in  the  morning  after 
breakefast,  (for  the  common  sort  vse  not  to 
dine,  but  ride  from  breakefast  to  supper 
time,  yet  comming  early  to  the  inne  for 
better  resting  of  their  horses)  he  shall  haue 
a  reckoning  in  writing,  and  if  it  seeme  vn- 
reasonable,  the  host  will  satisne  him,  either 
for  the  due  price,  or  by  abating  part,  espe- 
cially if  the  seruant  deceiue  him  any  way, 
which  one  of  experience  will  soone  find.  I 
will  now  onely  adde,  that  a  gentleman  and 
his  man  shall  spend  as  much,  as  if  he  were 
accompanied  with  another  gentleman  and 
his  man  ;  and  if  gentlemen  will  in  such  sort 
ioyne  together,  to  eate  at  one  table,  the  ex- 
pences  will  be  much  deminished.  Lastly, 
a  man  cannot  more  freely  command  at 
home  in  his  owne  house,  than  hee  may  doe 
in  his  inne  ;  and  at  parting,  if  he  giue  some 
few  pence  to  the  chamberlin  and  ostler, 
they  wish  him  a  happy  iourney." 


^Through  a  most  diligent  collector  cf 
archaeological  authorities,  we  find  in  the 
tirr,ie  of  Elizabeth  only  eight-pence  paid  at 
an  inn  for  a  physician  all  night;  and  in  the 
time  ,of  Chailes  II.  only  two-pence  for  a 
manvand  horse  at  Bristol.* 


Bristol  has  now  attained  to  so  great 
wealth  and  prosperity,  as  to  provide  inns  of 
importance;   equal  perhaps  to  any  in   the 


kingdom.  A  friend,  who  sojourned  there 
at  the  undermentioned  date,  hands  me 
a  printed  document,  which  he  received 
from  his  landlord,  Mr.  John  Weeks;  it  is 
so  great  a  curiosity,  as  bespeaking  the  opu- 
lence of  that  ancient  city,  and  the  spirit  of 
its  great  innkeeper,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  recording  it. 

BUSH  TAVERN. 

Bill  of  Fare  for  Christmas,  1800. 


*  Fcttbroke. 


1  Bustard 
Red  game 
Black  game 
1  Turtle,  1201b. 

1  Land  tortoise 

72  Pots  turtle,  different 

])rices 
Vermicelli  soup 
British  turtle 
Giblet  soup 
Pease  soup 
Gravy  soup 
Soup  Sant€ 
Soup  and  bouill£ 
Mutton  broth 
Barley  broth 

3  Turbots 

4  Cods 

2  Brills 
2  Pipers 
12  Dories 

2  Haddocks 
14  Rock  fish 
18  Carp 
12  Perch 
4  Salmon 
12  Plaice 
17  Herring* 
Sprats 
122  Eels 
Salt  fish 
78  Roach 
98  Gudgeons 

1  Dried  salmon 
Venison, — 1  Haunch  he- 

vior 
5  Haunches  doe 
5  Xecks 
10  Breasts 
10  Shoulders 

42  Hares 

17  Pheasants 

41  Partridges 

87  Wild  ducks 

17  Wild  geese 

37  Teal 

31  Widgeon 

16  Bald  coots 

2  Sea  pheasants 

3  Mews 


11  Veal  burrs 

1  Roasting  pig 

Oysters,  stew'd  &  collop'd 

Eggs 

Hogs'  puddings 
Ragoo'd  feet  and  ears 
Scotch'd  ccllops 
Veal  cutlets 
Harricoed  mutton 
Maintenon  chops 
Pork  chops 
Mutton  chops 
Rump  steaks 
Joint  steaks 
pinbone  steaks 
Sausages 

Hanibro'  sausages 
Tripe,  cow   heels,  and 
knotting* 

5  House  lambs 
Veal — 3  Legs  &  loins 

2  Breasts  &  shoul- 
ders 

2  Heads 
Becf—b  Rumps 

3  Sirloins 
5  Rounds 

2  Pieces  of  5  ribs 

each 
7  Pinbones 
Dutch  &  Hambro'd  beef. 
Mutton — 8  Haunches 

8  Legs 

8  Necks 

11  Loins 

6  Saddles 

6  Chines 

5  Shoulders 
Pork — 4  Legs 

4  Loins 
4  Chines 
Sparibs 
Half  a  porker 

[Cold] 
1  Boar's  head 

1  Baron  beef 

2  Hams 

4  Tongues 

6  Chicken 
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4  Moor  hens 

2  Water  drabs 
7  Curlews 
2  Bitterns 
81  Woodcocks 
149  Snipes 

17  Wild  Turkies 

18  Golden  plovers 

1  Swan 

5  Quists 

2  Land  rails 
13  Galenas 
4  Peahens 

1  Peacock 
1  Cuckoo 
116Pigeons 
121  Larks 

1  Sea  magpye 
127  Stares 

208  Small  birds 
44  Turkies 
8  Capons 
19  Ducks 

10  Geese 

2  Owls 

61  Chickens 
4  Ducklings 

11  Rabbits 

3  Pork  griskins 
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Hogs'  feet  and  ears 
7  Collars  brawn 
2  Rounds  beef 
Collared  real 
Collared  beef 
Collared  mutton 
Collared  eels 
Collared  pig's- head 
Dutch  tongues 
Bologna  sausages 
Paraguay  pies 
French  pies 
Mutton  pies 
Pigeon  pies 
Venison  pasty 
Sulks 

430  Mince  pies 
13  Tarts 
Jellies 
Craw  fish 
Pickled  salmon 
Sturgeon 
Pickled  oysters 
Potted  partridges 
Lobsters 

52  Barrels  Pyfleet  &  Col- 
chester oysters 
Milford  &  Tenby  oysters 
4  Pine  apples 


Could  our  ancestors  take  a  peep  from  their 
graves  at  this  bill  of  fare,  we  may  conceive 
what  would  be  their  astonishment  at  so 
great  a  variety  and  abundance  of  provi- 
sion for  travellers  at  a  single  inn  of  our 
times;  in  earlier  days,  wayfarers  were,  in 
many  places,  compelled  to  seek  accommo- 
dation from  hospitable  housekeepers,  and 
knights  were  lodged  in  barns. 


A  history  of  inns  would  be  curious.  It 
is  not  out  of  the  way  to  observe,  that  the 
old  inns  of  the  metropolis  are  daily  under- 
going alterations  that  will  soon  destroy 
their  original  character.  "  Courts  with 
bedchambers,  below  and  around  the  old 
inns,  occur  in  the  middle  age,  and  are  pro- 
bably of  Roman  fashion  ;  for  they  resemble 
the  barracks  at  Tivoli.''*  There  are  speci- 
mens of  this  inn-architecture  still  remaining 
to  be  observed  at  the  Bell  Savage,  Ludgate- 
hill ;  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow-hill ;  the 
George,  and  the  Ram,  in  Smithfield ;  the 
Bull  and  Mouth ;  the  Swan  and  two 
necks  ;f  the  Green  Dragon,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  and  a  few  others  ;  not  forgetting  the 


•  Vosbroke. 

t  See  the  derivation  of  this  sign  in  the  Every-Day 
Book. 


Talbot  inn,  in  the  Borough,  from  whence 
Chaucer's  pilgrims  set  out  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  at  Canterbury  ;  of 
which  there  is  a  modern  painting  placed  in 
front  of  one  of  its  galleries  facing  the  street 
entrance.  Stow,  in  his  time,  calls  it,  under 
the  name  of  the  "Tabard,"  "  the  most  an- 
cient" of  the  inns  on  the  Surrey  side  ot  Ton- 
don.  In  Southwark,  he  says,  "  bee  many 
faire  innes  for  receit  of  travellers — amongst 
the  which,  the  most  ancient  is  the  Tabard, 
so  called  of  the  signe,  which  as  wee  now 
terme  it,  is  of  a  jacket,  or  sleevelesse  coate, 
whole  before,  open  on  both  sides,  with  a 
square  collar,  winged  at  the  shoulders;  a 
stately  garment,  of  old  time  commonly 
worne  of  noblemen  and  others,  both  at 
home  and  abroad  in  the  wars  ;  but  then  (to 
wit,  in  the  warres,)  their  armes  embroider- 
ed, or  otherwise  depict  upon  them,  that 
every  man  by  his  coat  of  armes  might  bee 
knowne  from  others  :  but  now  these  tabards 
are  onely  worne  by  the  heralds,  and  bee 
called  their  coats  of  armes  in  service." 
Stowe  then  quotes  Chaucer  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  "  Inne  of  the  Tabard  :" — 

It  befelle  in  that  season,  on  a  day 
In  Southwerk,  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay 
Ready  to  wend  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devout  courage  ; 
That  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie 
Well  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie 
Of  sundry  folke,  by  aventure  yfalle 
In  felawsship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle. 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride  : 
The  chambers  and  stables  weren  wide,  &c. 


Chaucer,  whom  it  pleases  to  Stowe  to 
call  "  the  most  famous  poet  of  England," 
relates 


-—  shortly  in  a  clause 


Th'  estat,  th'  araie,  the  nombre,  and  eke  thfi  cause, 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  compagnie 
In  Southwerk,  at  this  gentil  hostelrie. 
That  hight  the  Tabard,  faste  by  the  Bell. 

In  course  of  time  the  original  name  of 
the  sign  seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  its 
meaning  forgotten.  The  "  Tabard"  is  cor- 
rupted or  perverted  into  the  "Talbot"  inn; 
and  as  already,  through  Siowe,  I  have  shown 
the  meaning  of  the  Tabard,  some  readers 
perhaps  may  excuse  me  for  adding,  that  the 
Talbot,  which  is  now  only  a  term  for  an 
armorial  bearing,  is  figured  in  heraldry  as 
a  dog,  a  blood-hound,  or  hunting  hound.* 


•  Academy  of  Armory,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
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OTOItam  Slafee,  d^tler  at  Sttstton  Cross;* 


After  thus  beating  up  inns  and  public- 
houses  generally,  we  will  return  for  a  mo- 
ment to  "  Keston  Cross."  To  this  pleasant 
house  there  is  attached  a  delightful  little 
flower  and  fruit-garden,  with  paddocks, 
poultry-yard ,  outhouses,  and  every  requisite 
for  private  or  public  use ;  all  well-stocked, 
and,  by  the  order  wherein  all  are  kept,  be- 
speaking the  well-ordered  economy  of  the 
occupant's  mind.  The  stabling  for  his  own 
and.visitors'  horses  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  ostler  of  long  aervice :   and 


it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  rooms  in 
the  house  are  marked  by  its  owner's  at- 
tachment to  horses  and  field-sports.  In 
the  common  parlour,  opposite  the  door,  is 
a  coloured  print  of  the  burial  of  a  hunts- 
man— the  attendants  in  "  full  cry"  over  the 
grave — with  verses  descriptive  of  the  cere- 
mony. A  parlour  for  the  accommodation 
of  private  parties  has  an  oil  painting  of  the 
old  duke  of  Bolton,  capitally  mounted,  in 
the  yard  of  his  own  mansion,  going  our, 
attended  by  his  huntsman  and  dogs.  There 
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are  other  pictures  in  the  same  taste,  par- 
ticularly a  portrait  of  one  of  Mr.  Young's 
horses. 

The  ostler  at  "  Keston  Cross  "  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  obliging,  humble 
servants.  The  poor  fellow  has  lost  an  eye, 
and  is  like  the  "  high-mettled  racer  "  in  his 
decline — except  that  he  is  well  used.  While 
looking  about  me  I  missed  W.,  and  found 
he  had  deemed  him  a  picturesque  subject, 
and  that  he  was  in  the  act  of  sketching 
him  from  behind  the  door  of  the  stable- 
yard,  while  he  leaned  against  the  stable- 
door  with  his  cOrn-sieve.in  his  hand.  I 
know  not  why  the  portrait  should  not  come 
into  a  new  edition  of  Bromley's  Catalogue, 
or  an  appendix  to  Granger  :  sure  I  am  that 
many  far  less  estimable  persons  figure  in 
the  Biographical  History  of  England.  As 
an  honest  man,  (and  if  he  were  not  he 
would  not  be  in  Mr.  Young's  service,)  I 
craved  my  friend  W.  to  engrave  him  on  a 
wood-block ;  I  have  no  other  excuse  to 
offer  for  presenting  an  impression  of  it, 
than  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  industrious 
original,  and  the  merit  of  the  likeness ;  and 
that  apology  it  is  hoped  very  few  will 
decline. 


at  Shakspeare's  birth-place,  says  :— "  To  a 
homeless  man,  who  has  no  spot  on  this 
wide  world  which  he  can  truly  call  his  own, 
there  is  a  momentary  feeling  of  something 
like  independence  and  territorial  conse- 
quence, when,  after  a  weary  day's  travel, 
he  kicks  off  his  boots,  thrusts  his  feet  into 
slippers,  and  stretches  himself  before  an  inn 
fire.  Let  the  world  without  go  as  it  may  ; 
let  kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  so  long  as  he  has 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  his  bill,  he  is,  for 
the  time  being,  the  very  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys.  The  arm  chair  is  his  throne,  the 
poker  his  sceptre,  and  the  little  parlour,  of 
some  twelve  feet  square,  his  undisputed 
empire. .  It  is  a  morsel  of  certainty,  snatch- 
ed from  the  midst  of  the  uncertainties  of 
life ;  it  is  a  sunny  moment  gleaming  out 
kindly  on  a  cloudy  day  ;  and  he  who  has 
advanced  some  way  on  the  pilgrimage  of 
existence,  knows  the  importance  of  hus- 
banding even  morsels  and  moments  of  en- 
joyment. '  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in 
mine  inn  ?'  thought  I,  as  I  gave  the  fire  a 
stir,  lolled  back  jn  my  elbow  chair,  and 
cast  a  complacent  look  about  the  little  par- 
lour of  the  Red  Horse,  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon." 


We  will  just  glean,  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  from  as  many  living  writers  who 
have  gone  pleasantly  into  inns,  and  so  con- 
clude. 


Dr.  Johnson  derives  "  ostler  "  from  the 
French  word  "  hostelier,"  but  "  hostelier  " 
in  French,  now  spelt  "  hotelier,"  signifies 
an  innkeeper,  or  host,  not  an  ostler;  to 
express  the  meaning  of  which  term  the 
French  word  is  wholly  different  in  spelling 
and  pronunciation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
*  ostler"  is  derived  from  the  word  "  hostel," 
which  was  formerly  obtained  from  the 
French,  and  was  in  common  use  here  to 
signify  an  inn  ;  and  the  innkeeper  was  from 
thence  called  the  "  hosteller."  This  was  at 
a  period  when  the  innkeeper  or  "  hosteller" 
would  be  required  by  his  guests  to  take 
and  tend  their  horses,  which,  before  the 
use  of  carriages,  and  when  most  goods 
were  conveyed  over  the  country  on  the 
backs  of  horses,  would  be  a  chief  part  of 
his  employment;  and  hence,  the  "  hostel- 
ler "  actually  became  the  "  hostler,"  or 
"  ostler,"  that  is,  the  horse-keeper. 


Washington  Irving,  travelling  under  the 
name  of  "  Geoffrey  Crayon,  gent."  and  re- 
posing himself  .within,  a  comfortable^  hostel 


~E.ua,  to  illustrate  the  "  astonishing  com- 
posure'' of  some  of  the  society  of  "  friends," 
tells  a  pleasant  anecdote,  which  regards 
a  custom  at  certain  inns,  and  is  there- 
fore almost  as  fairly  relatable  in  this  place, 
as  it  is  delightfully  related  in  his  volume  of 
"  Essays  :" — "  I  was  travelling,"  says  Elia, 
'.'  in  a  stage-coach  with  three  male  quakers, 
buttoned  up  in  the  straitest  non-conformity 
of  their  sect.  We  stopped  to  bait  at  An- 
doyer,  where  a  meal,  partly  tea  apparatus, 
partly  supper,  was  set  before  us.  My 
friends  confined  themselves  to  the  tea-table. 
I  in  my  way  took  supper.  When  the  land- 
lady brought  in  the  bill,  the  eldest  of  my 
companions  discovered  that  she  had  charged 
for  both  meals.  This  was  resisted.  Mine 
hostess  was  very  clamorous  and  positive. 
Some  mild  arguments  were  used  on  the 
part  of  the  quakers,  for  which  the  heated 
mind  of  the  good  lady  seemed  by  no  means 
a  fit  recipient.  The  guard  came  in  with 
his  usual  peremptory  notice.  The  quakers 
pulled  out  their  money,  and  formally  ten- 
dered it — so  much  for  tea — I,  in  humble 
imitation,  tendering  mine — for  the  supper 
which  I  had  taken.  She  would  not  relax 
in  her  demand.  So  they  all  three  quietly 
put  up  their  silver,  as  did  myself,  and 
marched  out  of  the  room,  the  eldest  and 
gravest  go;ng  first,  with  myself  closing  up 
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the  rear,  who  thought  I  could  not  do  better 
than  follow  the  example  of  such  grave  and 
warrantable  personages.  We  got  in.  The 
steps  went  up.  The  coach  drove  off.  The 
murmurs  of  mine  hostess,  not  very  indis- 
tinctly or  ambiguously  pronounced,  became 
after  a  time  inaudible — and  now  my  con- 
science, which  the  whimsical  scene  had  for 
a  while  suspended,  beginning  to  give  some 
twitches,  I  waited,  in  the  hope  that  some 
justification  would  be  offered  by  these 
serious  persons  for  the  seeming  injustice  of 
their  conduct.  To  my  great  surprise,  not  a 
syllable  was  dropped  on  the  subject.  They 
sate  as  mute  as  at  a  meeting.  At  length 
the  eldest  of  them  broke  silence,  by  in- 
quiring of  his  next  neighbour,  '  Hast  thee 
heard  how  indigos  go  at  the  India  House?' 
and  the  question  operated  as  a  soporific  on 
my  moral  feeling  as  far  as  Exeter." 


Finally,  from  the  "  Indicator"  we  learn, 
that  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  "  a  tavern  and 
coffee-house  is  a  pleasant  sight,  from  its 
sociality  ;  not  to  mention  the  illustrious 
club  memories  of  the  times  of  Shakspeare 
and  the  Tatlers.  The  rural  transparencies, 
however,  which  they  have  in  their  windows, 
with  all  our  liking  of  the  subject,  would 
perhaps  be  better  in  any  others  ;  for  tavern 
sociality  is  a  town-thing,  and  should  be 
content  with  tow,n  ideas.  A  landscape  in 
the  window  makes  us  long  to  change  it  at 
once  for  a  rural  inn  ;  to  have  a  rosy-faced 
damsel  attending  us,  instead  of  a  sharp  and 
serious  waiter ;  and  to  catch,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  chat,  the  sound  of  a  rookery  instead 
of  cookery.  We  confess  that  the  common- 
est public-house  in  town  is  not  such  an 
eyesore  to  us  as  it  is  with  some.  It  may 
not  be  very  genteel,  but  neither  is  every 
thing  that  is  rich.  There  may  be  a  little 
too  much  drinking  and  roaring  going;  on  in 
the  middle  of  the  week ;  but  what,  in  the 
mean  time,  are  pride  and  avarice,  and  all 
the  unsocial  vices  about?  Before  we  object 
to  public-houses,  and  above  all  to  their 
Saturday  evening  recreations,  we  must  alter 
the  systems  that  make  them  a  necessary 
comfort  to  the  poor  and  laborious.  Till 
then,  in  spite  of  the  vulgar  pait  of  the 
polite,  we  shall  have  an  esteem  for  the 
Devil  and  the  Bag  o"  Nails ;  and  like  to 
hear,  as  we  go  along  on  Saturday  night, 
the  applauding  knocks  on  the  table  that 
follow  the  song  of  '  Lovely  Nan,'  or  '  Brave 
Captain  Death,'  or  '  Tobacco  is  an  Indian 
Weed,'  or  '  Why,  Soldiers,  why,'  or  '  Says 
Plato  why  should  man  be  vain,'  or  that 


judicious   and   unanswerable   ditty,    com- 
mencing 

Now  what  can  man  more  desire 
Nor  sitting  by  a  sea-coal  fire  ; 
And  on  his  knees,  &c." 


Garrirfc  paps* 

No.  XXV. 

[From  "  Edward  the  Third,"  an  Historical 
Play,  Author  Unknown,  1597.] 

The  King,  having  relieved  the  Castle  of 
the  heroic  Countess  of  Salisbury,  besieged 
by  the  Scots,  and  being  entertained  by  hert 
loves  her. 

Edward  (solus.*)  She  is  grown  more  fairer  far  sinca 
I  came  hither  : 
Her  voice  more  silver  every  word  than  other, 
Her  wit  more  fluent.     What  a  strange  discourse 
Unfolded  she  of  David,  and  his  Scots  ! 
Even  thus,  quoth  she,  he  spake,  and  then  spake  broad, 
With  epithets  and  accents  of  the  Scot ; 
But  somewhat  better  than  the  Scot  could  speak  : 
And  thus,  quoth  she,  and  answer'd  then  herself ; 
For  who  could  speak  like  her  ?  but  she  herself 
Breathes  from  the  wall  an  angel  note  from  heaven 
Of  sweet  defiance  to  her  barbarous  foes. — 
When  she  would  talk  of  peace,  methinks  her  tongue 
Commanded  war  to  prison:  when  of  war, 
It  waken'd  Caesar  from  his  Roman  grave, 
To  hear  war  beautified  by  her  discourse. 
Wisdom  is  foolishness,  but  in  her  tongue; 
Beauty  a  slander,  but  in  her  fair  face  ; 
There  is  no  summer,  but  in  her  chearful  looks  ; 
Nor  frosty  winter,  but  in  her  disdain. 
I  cannot  blame  the  Scots  that  did  besiege  her, 
For  she  is  all  the  treasure  of  our  land  : 
But  call  them  cowards,  that  they  ran  away  ; 
Having  so  rich  and  fair  a  cause  to  stay. 


The  Countess  repells  the  King's  unlaw- 
ful suit. 

Countess.  Sorry  I  am  to  see  my  liege  so  sad  : 
What  may  thy  subject  do  to  drive  from  thee 
This  gloomy  consort,  sullonie  Melancholy  ? 

King.  Ah  Lady  !  I  am  blunt,  and  cannot  strew 
The  flowers  of  solace  in  a  ground  of  shame. 
Since  I  came  hither,  Countess,  I  am  wrong'd. 

Coun.  Now  God  forbid  that  any  in  my  house 
Should  think  my  sovereign  wrong  !  thrice-gentle  king, 
Acquaint  me  with  your  cause  of  discontent. 

King.  How  near  then  shall  I  be  to  remedy  ? 
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Coun.  As  near,  my  liege,  as  all  my  woman's  power, 
Can  pawn  itself  to  buy  thy  remedy. 

King.  If  thou  speak'st  true,  then  have  I  my  redress. 
Engage  thy  power  to  redeem  my  joys, 
And  1  am  joyful,  Countess  ;  else  I  die. 

Coun.  I  will,  my  liege. 

King.  Swear,  Countess,  that  thou  wilt. 

Coun.  By  heaven  I  will. 

King.  Then  take  thyself  a  little  way  aside, 
And  tell  thyself,  a  Uing  doth  dote  on  thee. 
Say  that  within  thy  power  it  doth  lie 
To  make  him  happy,  and  that  thou  bast  sworn 
To  give  him  all  the  joy  within  thy  power. 
Do  this  ;  and  tell  him,  when  t  shall  be  happy. 

Coun.  All  this  is  done,  my  thrice-dread  sovereign. 
That  power  of  love,  that  I  have  power  to  give, 
Tbou  hast,  with  all  devout  obedience. 
Employ  me  how  thou  wilt  in  proof  thereof. 

King.  Thou  hear'st  me  say  that  I  do  dote  on  thee. 

Coun.  If  on  my  beauty,  take  it  if  thou  can'st ; 
Though  little,  I  do  prize  it  ten  times  less : 
If  on  my  virtue,  take  it  if  thou  can'st  ; 
For  virtue's  store  by  giving  doth  augment. 
Be  it  on  what  it  will,  that  I  can  give, 
And  thou  can'st  take  away,  inherit  it. 

King.  It  is  thy  beauty  that  I  would  enjoy. 

Coun.  0  were  it  painted,  I  would  wipe  it  off. 
And  dispossess  myseif  to  give  it  thee  ; 
But,  sovereign,  it  is  soulder'd  to  my  life  : 
Take  one,  and  both  ;  for,  like  an  humble  shadow. 
It  haunts  the  sunshine  of  my  summer's  life. 

King.  But  thou  may'st  lend  it  me  to  sport  withal. 

Coun.  As  easy  may  my  intellectual  soul 
Be  lent  away,  and  yet  my  body  live, 
As  lend  my  body  (palace  to  my  soul) 
Away  from  her,  and  yet  retain  my  soul. 
My  body  is  her  bower,  her  court,  her  abbey. 
And  she  an  angel  pure,  divine,  unspotted ; 
If  I  should  lend  her  honse,  my  Lord,  to  thee, 
I  kill  my  poor  soul,  and  my  poor  soul  me. 

King.   Didst  thou  not  swear   to  give  me   what  I 
would  ? 

Count.  I  did,  my  liege,  so  what  you  would,  I  could. 

King.  I  wish  no  more  of  thee,  than  thou  may'st  give ; 
Nor  beg  I  do  not,  but  I  rather  buy  ; 
That  is  thy  love;  and  for  that  love  of  thine 
In  rich  exchange,  I  tender  to  thee  mine. 

Coun.  But  that  your  lips  were  sacred,  my  Lord, 
You  would  profane  the  holy  name  of  love. 
That  love,  you  offer  me,  you  cannot  give ; 
For  Caesar  owes  that  tribute  to  his  Queen. 
That  love,  you  beg  of  me,  1  cannot  give ; 
For  Sara  owes  that  duty  to  her  Lord. 
He,  that  doth  clip  or  counterfeit  your  stamp, 
Shall  die,  my  Lord  :  and  shall  your  sacred  self 
Commit  high  treason  'gainst  the  King  of  Heaven, 
To  stamp  his  image  in  forbidden  metal, 
Forgetting  your  allegiance  and  your  oath  ? 
In  violating  marriage'  sacred  law, 
You  break  a  greater  Honour  than  yourself. 
To  be  a  King,  is  of  a  younger  bouse 
Than  To  be  married :  your  progenitor, 
Sole-reigning  Adam  on  the  universe,  i 
By  God  was  honour'd  for  a  married  Aran, 


But  not  by  him  anointed  for  a  King. 
It  is  a  penalty  to  break  your  statutes, 
Tho'  not  enacted  with  your  Highness'  hand ; 
How  much  more  to  infringe  the  holy  act. 
Made  by  the  mouth  of  God,  seal'd  with  his  hand  t 
I  know  my  Sovereign,  in  my  Husband's  love, 
Doth  but  to  try  the  Wife  of  Salisbury, 
Whether  she  will  hear  a  wauton's  tale  or  no  : 
Lest  being  guilty  therein  by  my  stay, 
From  that,  not  from  my  liege,  I  turn  away. 


King.  Whether  is  her  beauty  by  her  words  divine  ? 
Or  are  her  words  sweet  chaplains  to  her  beauty  ? 
Like  as  the  wind  doth  beautify  a  sail,' 
And  as  a  sail  becomes  the  unseen  wind. 
So  do  her  words  her  beauties,  beauty  words. 


Coun.  He  hath  sworn  me  by  the  name  of  God 
To  break  a  vow  made  in  the  name  of  God. 
What  if  I  swear  by  this  right  hand  of  mine 
To  cut  this  right  hand  off?  the  better  way 
Were  to  profane  the  idol,  than  confound  it. 

Flattery. 

O  thou  World,  great  nurse  of  flattery. 

Why  dost  thou  tip  men's  tongues  with  golden  words, 
And  poise  their  deeds  with  weight  of  heavy  lead, 
That  fa:.r  performance  cannot  follow  promise  ? 
0  that  a  man  might  hold  the  heart's  close  book 
And  choke  the  lavish  tongue,  when  it  doth  utter 
The  breath  of  falsehood,  not  character'd  there  I 


Sin,  ivorst  in  High  Place. 

An  honourable  grave  is  more  esteemed, 
Than  the  polluted  closet  of  a  king ; 
The  greater  man,  the  greater  is  the  thing, 
Be  it  good  or  bad,  that  he  shall  undertake. 
An  unreputed  mote,  flying  in  the  sun, 
Presents  a  greater  substance  than  it  is ; 
The  freshest  summer's  day  doth  soonest  taint 
The  loathed  carrion,  that  it  seems  to  kiss  ; 
Deep  are  the  blows  made  with  a  mighty  axe ; 
That  sin  does  ten  times  aggravate  itself, 
That  is  committed  in  a  holy  place ; 
An  evil  deed  done  by  authority 
Is  sin,  and  subornation  ;  deck  an  ape 
In  tissue,  and  the  beauty  of  the  robe 
Adds  but  the  greater  scorn  unto  the  beast ; 
The  poison  shews  worst  in  a  golden  cup  ; 
Dark  night  seems  darker  by  the  light'ning  flash; 
Lilies  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds  : 
And  every  Glory,  that  inclines  to  Sin, 
The  shame  is  treble  by  the  opposite. 

C.  L. 
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For  the  Table  Book. 

SONNET  TO  MISS  KELLY, 

On  her  excellent  performance  of 
Blindness,  in  the  revived  Opera 
of  Arthur  and  Emmeline. 

Rare  artist,  who  with  half  thy  tools,  or  none, 
Canst  execute  with  ease  thy  curious  art. 
And  press  thy  powerful'st  meanings  on  the  heart 
Unaided  by  the  eye,  expression's  throne ! 
While  each  blind  sense,  intelligential  grown 
Beyond  its  sphere,  performs  the  effect  of  sight, 
Those  orbs  alone,  wanting  their  proper  might, 
All  motionless  and  silent  seem  to  moan 
The  unseemly  negligence  of  nature's  hand. 
That  left  them  so  forlorn.     What  praise  is  thine, 
O  mistress  of  the  passions  ! — artist  fine  ! — 
Who  dost  our  souls  against  our  sense  command  ; 
Plucking  the  horror  from  a  sightless  face, 
Lending  to  blank  deformity  a  grace. 

C.  Lamb. 


VOLUNTEER  REMINISCENCES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sham-Fights  and  Invasion. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  agreeable  recollections 
induce,  me  to  pen  a  few  circumstances  for 
the  Table  Book,  which  may  kindle  associa- 
tions in  the  many  who  were  formerly  en- 
gaged in  representing  the  "  raw  recruit," 
and  who  are  now  playing  the  "  old  soldier" 
in  the  conflict  of  years.  I  do  not  travel 
out  of  the  road  to  take  the  "  Eleven  city 
regiments"  into  my  battalion,  nor  do  I  call 
for  the  aid  of  the  "  Gray's-inn  sharpshoot- 
ers," (as  lawyers  are,)  and  other  gents  of 
the  "  sword  and  sash,"  who  then  emulated 
their  brethren  in  "  scarlet  and  blue."— - 
Erecting  my  canteen  at  Moorgate,  I  hint 
to  other  quilld rivers  to  extend  their  forces 
when  and  where  their  memories  serve. 
Inkshed,  not  bloodshed,  is  my  only  danger 
—my  greatest  failing  is  a  propensity  (I  fear) 
to  digress  and  enlarge,  till  I  may  not  bring 
the  numbers  of  my  muster-roll  within  pro- 
per discipline.  Being  on  my  guard,  how- 
ever, I  take  the  succeeding  specimens  from 
a  spot  filled  with  chapels  of  several  persua- 
sions, the  "  London  Institution,"  and  well- 
built  houses,  with  a  pleasant  relief  of  ver- 
dure in  the  centre  for  nursery  maids  and 
romping  children, 


Moorfields,  alas !  has  no  fields !  Where 
the  "  Beth'lem  hospital"  raised  its  magnifi- 
cent but  gloomy  front,  with  old  Cibber's 
statues  of  "  Raving  and  Melancholy  Mad- 
ness" siding  the  centre  entrance,  no  vestiges 
remain,  except  the  church  and  parts  of 
London  Wall,  leading  from  Broker-row  to 
the  Albion  chapel,  commonly  called  the 
Plum-cake.  Who  that  knew  the  crossing 
from  Finsbury-square  to  Broad-street  re- 
members not  the  open-barred  window  at 
which  "  Mad  Molly"  daily  appeared, sing- 
ing, and  talking  inconsistencies  of  love, 
confinement,  and  starvation?  Who  that 
stood  before  the  massive  building  heard  not 
the  tones  of  agony,  and  felt  not  deep  pity 
for  the  poor  reasonless  creatures  ? 

In  Moorfields,   when   Buonaparte 

threatened  this  country  with  invasion,  the 
beat  of  drum  and  the  shrillings  of  the  fife 
brought  corps  of  gentlemen  volunteers  into 
rank  and  file,  to  show  how  much  a  "  nation 
of  shopkeepers  "  could  do.  Ladies  in  clus- 
ters assembled  here  to  witness  the  feats  of 
their  soldier-like  heroes — sanctioning  with 
their  presence,  and  applauding  with  their 
smiles,  the  defenders  of  their  domiciles. 

The  "  Bank  gentlemen,"  distinguished 
by  their  long  gaiters,  and  therefore  called 
black-legs,  went  farther  off"  and  exercised 
before  bank-hours,  in  the  Tenter-ground 
beyond  the  Vinegar-yard. 

The  East  India  Company's  three  regi- 
ments (the  best  soldiers  next  to  the  foot- 
guards)  drilled  in  a  field  which  lay  in  the 
way  on  the  one  side  to  the  Rosemary 
Branch,  (noted  for  a  water-party  or  fives' 
match,)  and  the  White  Lead  Mills,  whose 
windsails  are  removed  by  the  steam-Quix- 
otes of  the  day.  On  the  other  side,  skirted 
the  once  pleasant  path,  leading  from  the 
Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  across  the  mea- 
dow either  to  Queen's  Head-lane,  the  Bri- 
tannia, or  the  Almshouses,  near  the  Barley 
Mow,  Islington.  The  East  India  field  is 
now  divided  into  gardens  and  snug  ar- 
bours, let  to  the  admirers  of  flowers  and 
retreats. 

Lackington's  "  Temple  of  Fame  "  was  a 
temple  of  knowledge.  This  splendid  place 
and  its  winding  shelves  of  books  caught 
the  passing  eye  with  astonishment  at  the 
success  and  skill  of  the  once  humble  own- 
er of  a  bookstall  in  Chiswell-street.  Here 
Finsbury's  "  child  of  lore  and  catalogue- 
maker"  wrote  a  "  book,"  abounding  with 
quotations  from  authors,  and  refuted  his 
own  words  in  after-life  by  publishing  his  | 
"  Confessions."  Lackington  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  deep  judgment  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  do  every-day  observer  of  the 
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manners  and  variations  of  his  contempora- 
ries. 

Then,  the  "  Artillery  Company"  attracted 
•well-dressed  people  on  Wednesday  even- 
ings, and  from  Finsbury-side  to  Bunhill- 
row  there  was  a  promenade  of  fashionables 
from  Duke's-place  and  Bevis  Marks,  listen- 
ing to  a  band  of  music  and  the  roar  of 
cannon  till  dusk. 

Moorfields  gathered  more  regiments  than 
any  other  spot  excepting  the  Park,  in  which 
reviews  and  sham-rights  concentrated  the 
corporate  forces  on  field-days.  Wimbledon 
Common  became  also  an  occasional  scene 
of  busy  parade  and  preparation  ;  baggage 
long  drawn  out,  multitudes  of  friends, 
sweethearts  and  wives,  and  nondescripts. 
In  the  roads  were  collected  the  living  beings 
of  half  of  the  metropolis.  It  seemed  astir 
in  earnest  of  great  achievements.  Many  a 
white  handkerchief  dried  the  parting  tear. 
There  were  the  adieu  and  the  farewell ; 
salutes  given  behind  the  counter,  or  snatch- 
ed in  the  passage,  affected  the  sensibilities 
like  last  meetings.  Sir  W.  Curtis  and  other 
colonels  reminded  the  "  gentlemen  "  they 
had  "  the  honour  "  to  command,  that  they 
were  in  "  good  quarters."  Sermons  were 
preached  in  and  out  of  the  establishment  to 
"  soldiers."  Representations  were  given 
at  the  theatres  to  f1  soldiers."  The  shop- 
windows  presented  tokens  of  courage  and 
love  to  "  soldiers."  Not  a  concert  was 
held,  not  a  "  free  and  easy  "  passed,  with- 
out songs  and  melodies  to  "  soldiers."  It 
was  a  fine  time  for  publicans  and  poets. 
Abraham  Newland's  promises  kept  army- 
clothiers,  gun-makers,  Hounslow  powder- 
mills,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  affairs  in  action.  No 
man  might  creditably  present  himself  if  he 
were  void  of  the  ton  of  military  distinc- 
tion ;  and  Charles  Dibdin  and  Grimaldi — 
"  wicked  wags  !'' — satirized  the  fashion  of 
"  playing  at  soldiers." 

In  process  of  time,  Maidstone,  Colches- 
ter, and  Rochester  were  select  places  for 
trying  the  shopkeeping  volunteers :  they 
were  on  duty  for  weeks,  and  returned  with 
the  honours  of  the  barracks.  Things  taking 
a  more  peaceful  aspect,  or  rather  the  alarm 
of  invasion  having  subsided,  the  regimen- 
tals were  put  by,  and  scarcely  a  relic  is 
now  seen  to  remind  the  rising  generation 
of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers. 

I  could  travel  further,  and  tell  more  of 
these  and  similar  doings,  but  I  refrain,  lest 
I  tire  your  patience  and  your  readers'  cour- 
tesy. 

Dear  sir, 

Truly  yours, 
.Tun*,  1827.  .    A  City  Volunteer. 


OF   THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS, 
No.  I. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  researches 
of  a  curious  investigator,*  that  many  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  recent  times  have, 
for  the  most  part,  taken  what  they  advance 
from  the  works  of  the  ancients.  These 
modern  acquisitions  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant ;  and  as  it  is  presumed  that  many 
may  be  instructed,  and  more  be  surprised 
by  their  enumeration,  a  succinct  account  of 
them  is  proposed. 

It  appears  as  unjust  to  praise  and  admire 
nothing  but  what  savours  of  antiquity,  as 
to  despise  whatever  comes  from  thence, 
and  to  approve  of  nothing  but  what  is 
recent.  The  moderns  certainly  have  much 
merit,  and  have  laboured  not  a  little  in  the 
advancement  of  science ;  but  the  ancients 
paved  the  way,  wherein  at  present  is  made 
so  rapid  a  progress  :  and  we  may  in  that 
respect  join  Quintilian,  who  declared,  seven- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  "  that  antiquity 
had  so  instructed  us  by  its  example,  and 
the  doctrines  of  its  great  masters,  that  we 
could  not  have  been  bom  in  a  more  happy 
age,  than  that  which  had  been  so  illumi- 
nated by  their  care."  While  it  would  be 
ingratitude  to  deny  such  masters  the  enco- 
miums due  to  them,  envy  alone  would 
refuse  the  moderns  the  praise  they  so 
amply  deserve.  Justice  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered to  both.  In  comparing  the  merits  of 
the  moderns  and  ancients,  a  distinction 
ought  to  be  made  between  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  require  long  experience 
and  practice  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
and  those  which  depend  solely  on  talent 
and  genius.  Without  doubt  the  former,  in 
so  long  a  series  of  ages,  have  been  extended 
more  and  more;  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  printing  and  other  discoveries,  have  been 
brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  per- 
fection by  the  moderns.  Our  astronomers 
understand  much  better  the  nature  of  the 
stars,  and  the  whole  planetary  system,  than 
Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  and  others  of  the 
ancients  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
they  had  gone  so  far,  unaided  by  telescopes. 
The  moderns  have  nearly  perfected  the  art 
of  navigation,  and  discovered  new  worlds  ; 


•  The  Rev.  L.  Dutens,  in  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Ori- 
gin of  the  Discoveries  attributed  to  the  Moderns." 
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yet  without  the  compass,  America  had  pro- 
bably remained  unknown.  Likewise,  by 
long  observation,  and  experiments  often 
repeated,  we  have  brought  botany,  anatomy, 
and  chiiurgery,  to  their  present  excellence. 
Many  secrets  of  nature,  which  one  age  was 
insufficient  to  penetrate,  have  been  laid 
open  in  a  succession  of  many.  Philosophy 
has  assumed  a  new  air;  and  the  trifling 
and  vain  cavils  of  the  schools,  have  at 
length  been  put  to  flight  by  the  reiterated 
efforts  of  Ramus,  Bacon,  Gassendi,  Des- 
cartes, Newton,  Gravesand,  Leibnitz,  and 
Wolf.  While,  therefore,  willingly  con- 
ceding to  the  moderns  every  advantage 
they  are  fairly  entitled  to,  the  share  which 
the  ancients  had  in  beating  out  for  us  the 
pathways  to  knowledge  is  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry. 

For  two  thousand  years  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers were  so  fully  in  possession  of  the 
general  esteem,  that  they  often  led  men 
blindfold.  They  were  listened  to  as  ora- 
cles, and  their  very  obscurities  regarded  as 
too  sacred  to  be  pried  into  by  common 
eyes.  An  ipse  dixit  of  Pythagoras,  Aris- 
totle, or  any  other  ancient  sage,  was  enough 
to  decide  the  most  difficult  case :  the 
learned  bowed  in  a  body,  and  expressed 
their  satisfaction,  while  they  surrendered 
their  judgment.  These  habits  of  submission 
were  ill  adapted  to  advance  knowledge.  A 
few  noble  spirits,  who,  in  recompense  of 
their  labours,  have  been  honoured  with  the 
glorious  title  of  restorers  of  learning,  quickly 
felt  the  hardship  of  the  bondage,  and  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Aristotle.  But  instead  of 
following  the  example  of  those  great  men, 
whose  incessant  studies,  and  profound  re- 
searches, had  so  enriched  the  sciences,  some 
of  their  successors  were  content  to  make 
them  the  basis  of  their  own  slight  works  ; 
and  a  victory,  which  might  have  tended  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  human  mind,  dwindled 
into  a  petty  triumph.  Bruno,  Cardan, 
Bacon,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Newton,  and 
Leibnitz,  the  heroes  of  the  literary  com- 
monwealth, had  too  much  merit,  not  to  own 
that  of  the  ancients.  They  did  them  justice, 
and  avowed  themselves  their  disciples  ;  but 
the  half-learned  and  feeble,  whose  little 
stock  and  strength  were  insufficient  to  raise 
to  themselves  a  name,  rail  at  those  from 
whom  they  stole  the  riches  with  which  they 
are  bedecked,  and  ungratefully  conceal  their 
obligations  to  their  benefactors" 

The  method  made  use  of  by  the  moderns, 
in  the  new  philosophy,  recommends  itself 
by  its  own  excellence  ;  for  the  spirit  of 
analysis  and  geometry  that  pervades  their 


manner  of  treating  subjects,  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
that  it  were  to  be  wished  they  had  never 
swerved  from  it.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
denied,  that  the  noblest  parts  of  that  system 
of  philosophy,  received  with  so  much  ap- 
plause in  the  three  last  centuries,  were 
known  and  inculcated  by  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Plutarch.  Of  these  great 
men,  it  may  be  believed  that  they  well  knew 
how  to  demonstrate  what  they  communi- 
cated; although  the  arguments,  upon 
which  some  portions  of  their  demonstra- 
tions were  founded,  have  not  come  down 
to  us.  Yet,  if  in  those  works  which  have 
escaped  destruction  from  the  fanaticism  of 
ignorance,  and  the  injuries  of  time,  we 
meet  with  numberless  instances  of  penetra- 
tion and  exact  reasoning  in  their  manner 
of  relating  their  discoveries,  it  is  reasonable 
to  presume  that  they  exerted  the  same  care 
and  logical  accuracy  in  support  of  these 
truths,  which  are  but  barely  mentioned  in 
the  writings  preserved  to  us.  Among  the 
titles  of  their  lost  books  are  many  respect- 
ing subjects  mentioned  only  in  general  in 
their  other  writings.  We  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  we  should  have  met  with 
the  proofs  we  now  want,  had  they  not 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them,  after 
having  published  them  in  so  many  other 
works,  to  which  they  often  refer,  and  of 
which  the  titles  are  handed  down  to  us  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Suidas,  and  other  an- 
cients, with  exactness  sufficient  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  our  loss.  From 
numerous  examples  of  this  kind,  which 
might  be  quoted,  one  may  be  selected  re- 
specting Democritus.  That  great  man  was 
the  author  of  two  books,  from  the  titles  of 
which  it  evidently  appears,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  principal  inventors  of  the  ele- 
mentary doctrine  which  treats  of  those 
lines  and  solids  that  are  termed  irrational, 
and  of  the  contact  of  circles  and  spheres. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  illustrious 
ancients,  by  the  mere  force  of  their  own 
natural  talents,  attained  to  all  those  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge  which  our  experi- 
ments, aided  by  instruments  thrown  in  our 
way  by  chance,  serve  only  to  confirm. 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  telescope  De- 
mocritus knew  and  taught,  that  the  milky 
way  was  an  assemblage  of  innumerable 
stars  that  escape  our  sight,  and  whose  united 
splendour  produces  in  the  heavens  the 
whiteness,  which  we  denominate  by  that 
name;  and  he  ascribed  the  spots  in  the 
moon  to  the  exceeding  height  of  its  moun- 
tains and  depth  of  its  vallies.  True  it  is, 
that  the  moderns  have  gone  farther,  and 
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found  means  to  measure  the  height  of  those 
same  mountains ;  yet  Democritus's  re- 
searches were  those  of  a  great  genius ; 
whereas  the  operations  of  the  moderns  are 
merely  organical  and  mechanic.  Besides 
which,  we  have  this  advantage, — that  we 
work  upon  their  canvass. 

Finally,  it  may  be  repeated,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  discovery  ascribed  to  the  mo- 
derns, but  what  was  not  only  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  supported  by  them  with  the 
most  solid  arguments.  The  demonstration 
of  this  position  will  at  least  have  this  good 
effect ;  it  will  abate  our  prejudices  against 
the  ancients,  occasioned  by  a  blind  admira- 
tion of  some  moderns,  who  had  never  shone 
at  all  but  for  the  light  they  borrowed  of 
their  masters.  Their  opinions  fairly  stated 
from  their  own  works,  and  often  in  their 
words,  must  render  the  decision  easy  ;  and 
the  result  may  restore  to  the  early  philoso- 
phers some  part  at  least  of  their  disputed 
glory. 


For  the  Table  Book. 
THE  GOSSIP  AND  STARE. 

— A  creature  of  so  frightful  mien. 

As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

It  is  feminine;  a  lower  animal  of  the 
tribe  Inquisitoria ;  and  with  all  others  of 
its  species  indescribably  restless.  It  is 
commonly  found  with  the  bosom  slatternly 
arrayed,  leaning  with  folded  arms  out  of  a 
"  two-pair  front,"  looking  cunningly  and 
maliciously  over  the  side  of  a  garden-pot — 
like  a  starling  through  the  water-hole  of  its 
cage  over  the  water-pot — with  its  head 
always  on  the  bob,  like  that  of  the  Chinese 
figure  in  grocers'  shops.  Its  features  are 
lean  and  sharp  as  the  bows  of  a  Folkstone 
cutter,  or  the  face  of  a  Port  Royal  pig;  its 
nose,  like  a  racoon's,  is  continually  on  the 
twist ;  the  ears  are  ever  pricking  up  for 
vague  rumours  and  calumnious  reports,  and 
the  eyes  roll  from  side  to  side,  like  those  of 
the  image  in  the  wooden  clock  at  Kalten- 
bach's  in  the  Borough  ;  the  tongue  is  snake- 
like, is  perpetually  in  motion — pretty  yet 
pert — and  venomous.  Its  habit  is  bilious, 
its  temper  splenetic.  It  is  a  sure  extractor 
of  all  secrets,  a  thorough  heart-vvormer,  a 
living  diving-bell,  a  walking  corkscrew.  It 
generally  "  appears  as  well  as  its  neigh- 
bours," but  it  is  fastidious,  and  loves  to  be 
different.  Upon  its  legs,  which  are  of  the 
sparrow  order,  it  looks  a  merry,  light- 
hearted,  artless,  and  good-natured  little 


thing;  but  it  is  the  green-bag-bearer  of 
the  parish,  and  its  food  is  scandal.  Hear 
it  talk  on  a  first  meeting  with  a  regular 
listener!  Its  voice  is  at  first  soft  as  the 
low  piping  of  the  nightingale,  but  gradually 
becomes  like  the  loud  hissing  of  an  adder, 
and  ends  hoarse,  and  ominous  of  evil  as 
that  of  the  raven.  It  is  an  untiring  spreader 
of  idle  and  false  reports,  to  the  injury  of 
many  a  good  character.  It  is  only  innox- 
ious to  reasonable  beings,  for  they  never 
listen  to  it,  or  when  obliged  to  do  so,  are 
no  more  amused  by  its  sayings  than  by  the 
singing  of  a  tea-kettle;  but  these  being 
few  in  number,  compared  with  the  lovers 
of  small  talk,  to  whom  its  company  is 
always  acceptable,  it  is  a  dangerous  animal, 

mother  of  deceit  and  lies. 

Look  at  it  sitting  in  its  habitation  ! — every 
sound  from  the  street  draws  it  to  the  light- 
hole* — every  thing  from  a  bonnet  to  a  pat- 
ten furnishes  it  with  matter  for  gossip — 
every  opening  of  a  neighbour's  door  brings 
its  long  neck  into  the  street.  Every  mis- 
fortune that  assails  others  is  to  it  a  pleasure 
— every  death  a  new  life  to  itself—and 
the  failings  of  the  departed  are  eternal 
themes  for  its  envenomed  slander.  It  is  at 
the  heels  of  every  thing  that  stirs,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  trodden  upon  the  better.  But 
people  tolerate  and  like  it,  because  it  is 
"so  amusing,"  and  "so  clever;"  and  yet 
each  of  its  listeners  is  traduced  in  turn. 
There  is  no  dealing  with  it,  but  by  giving 
it  rope  enough ;  it  will  then  hang  itself, 
which,  by  the  by,  will  be  such  an  end  as 
the  creature  merits. 

S.  R.  J. 


NAVAL  MANNERS. 

When  the  old  duke  of  York  (brother  to 
George  III.)  went  on  board  lord  Howe's 
ship,  as  a  midshipman,  the  different  cap- 
tains in  the  fleet  attended,  to  pay  him  their 
respects,  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  seemed 
not  to  know  what  it  was  to  be  subordinate, 
nor  to  feel  the  necessity  of  moderation  in 
the  display  of  superiority  resulting  from 
his  high  rank,  and  he  received  the  officers 
with  some  hauteur.  This  a  sailor  on  the 
forecastle  observed;  and  after  expressing 
astonishment  at  the  duke's  keeping  his  hat 
on,  he  told  one  of  his  messmates,  that "  the 
thing  was  not  in  its  sphere;"  adding,  "  it 
is  no  wonder  he  does  not  know  manners, 
as  he  was  never  at  sea  before." 

•  Window. 
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It  is  alleged  in  a  memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Lord  Eldon,  that,  when  plain  John  Scott, 
his  zeal  for  knowledge  of  the  law  was  so 
great,  that  he  abandoned  the  pursuit  of 
almost  every  other  species  of  information, 
and  never  sacrificed  a  moment  from  his 
legal  studies,  beyond  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  health.  His  brother  Wil- 
liam, (afterwards  lord  Stowell,)  with  a  view 
of  engaging  him  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson  and 
other  men  of  distinguished  literary  talent, 
would  sometimes  say,  "  Where  do  you  dine 
to-day?"  To  this  question  John's  uniform 
answer  was,  "  I  dine  on  Coke  to-day." 
William  would  then  demur,  with  a  "  Nay, 
but  come  to  my  chambers — you'll  see  the 
doctor ;"  whereupon  John  argued,  concern- 
ing the  doctor,  "  He  can't  draw  a  bill ;" 
and  so  the  friendly  suit  concluded. 

It  is  further  affirmed,  on  the  best  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  an  amusement  in  the  early 
legal  life  of  John  Scott,  to  turn  pieces  of 
poetry  into  the  form  of  legal  instruments  ; 
and  that  he  actually  converted  the  ballad 
of  "  Chevy  Chace"  into  the  shape  and-style 
of  a  bill  in  chancery. 


A  professional  gentleman,  who,  during 
his  pupilage,  was  recommended  by  a  dis- 
tinguished barrister  to  commit  the  follow- 
ing verses  to  memory,  duly  availed  himself 
of  that  advantage,  and  obligingly  commu- 
nicates them 

For  the  Taltle  Book. 

CANONS  OF  DESCENT. 

By  an  Apprentice  of  the  Law. 

Canon  I. 
Estates  go  to  the  issue  (item) 
Of  him  last  seized  in  infinitum  ; 
Like  cow-tails,  downward,  straight  they  tend, 
But  never,  lineally,  ascend  : 

Canon  II. 
This  gives  that  preference  to  males, 
At  which  a  lady  justly  rails. 

Canon  III. 
Of  two  males,  in  the  same  degree, 
The  eldest,  only,  heir  shall  be : 
With  females  we  this  order  break, 
And  let  them  all  together  take. 

Canon  IV. 
When  one  his  worldly  strife  hath  ended, 
Those  who  are  lineally  descended 


From  him,  as  to  his  claims  and  riches, 
Shall  stand,  precisely,  in  his  breeches. 

Canon  V. 
When  lineal  descendants  fail, 
Collaterals  the  land  may  nail ; 
So  that  they  be  (and  that  a  bore  is) 
De  sanguine  progcnitores. 

Canon  VI. 
The  heir  collateral,  d'ye  see, 
Next  kinsman  of  whole  blood  must  be  : 

Canon  VII. 
And,  of  collaterals,  the  male 
Stocks,  are  preferr'd  to  the  female ; 
Unless  the  land  come  from  a  woman, 
And  then  her  heirs  shall  yield  to  no  man. 


FRENCH  JUDICIAL  AUTHORITY. 

In  the  "  Thuana"  we  read  of  a  whimsical, 
passionate,  old  judge,  who  was  sent  into 
Gascony  with  power  to  examine  into  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  that  part  of  France.  Ar- 
riving late  at  Port  St.  Mary,  he  asked  "how 
near  he  was  to  the  city  of  Agen  ?"  He  was 
answered,  "  two  leagues."  He  then  de- 
cided to  proceed  that  evening,  although  he 
was  informed  that  the  leagues  were  long, 
and  the  roads  very  bad.  In  consequence 
of  his  obstinacy,  the  judge  was  bemiredj 
benighted,  and  almost  shaken  to  pieces. 
He  reached  Agen,  however,  by  midnight, 
with  tired  horses  and  harassed  spirits,  an 
went  to  bed  in  an  ill  humour.  The  nexi 
morn  he  summoned  the  court  of  justice  t 
meet,  and  after  having  opened  his  commis- 
sion in  due  form,  his  first  decree  was, 
"  That  for  the  future  the  distance  from 
Agen  to  Port  St.  Mary  should  be  reckoned 
six  leagues."  This  decree  he  ordered  to  be 
registered  in  the  records. of  the  province, 
before  he  would  proceed  to  any  other  busi- 
ness. 


A  LONG  MINUET. 

Hogarth,  in  his  "  Analysis  of  Beauty," 
mentions  the  circumstance  of  a  dancing- 
master's  observing,  that  though  the  "  mi- 
nuet" had  been  the  study  of  his  whole  life, 
he  could  only  say  with  Socrates,  that  he 
"  knew  nothing."  Hogarth  added  of  him- 
self, that  he  was  happy  in  being  a  painter, 
because  some  bounds  might  be  set  to  the 
study  of  his  art. 


;s. 
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M)t  Bfefap's;  WitU,  asromltp,  Sunt 


There  is  a  way  from  Bromley  market- 
place across  meadow  grounds  to  the 
I  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  This 
edifice,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town,  is  a  plain,  homely  mansion,  erected 
in  1783  by  bishop  Thomas,  on  the  site  of 
ithe  ancient  palace  built  there  by  bishop 
1  Gilbert  Glanville,  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
>  land,  after  he  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1185, 
Vol.  II.— 30. 


instead  of  'a  still  more  ancient  palace, 
founded  by  the  prelate  Gundalph,  an  emi- 
nent architect,  bishop  of  Rochester  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  At  a  few 
hundred  yards  eastward  of  the  palace  is  the' 
"  Bishop's  Well ;"  which,  while  I  minutely 
examined  it,  Mr.  Williams  sketched;  and 
he  has  since  engraved  it,  as  the  reader  sees. 
The  water  of  the  "  Bishop's  Well "  is  a 
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chalybeate,  honoured  by  local  reputation 
with  surprising  properties ;  but,  in  reality, 
it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  mineral  water 
of  Tunbridge  Wells.  It  rises  so  slowly,  as 
to  yield  scarcely  a  gallon  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  is  retained  in  a  small  well  about 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  To  the  stone 
work  of  this  little  well  a  wooden  cover  is 
attached  by  a  chain.  When  the  fluid  attains 
a  certain  height,  its  surplus  trickles  through 
an  orifice  at  the  side  to  increase  the  water 
of  a  moat,  or  small  lake,  which  borders  the 
grounds  of  the  palace,  and  is  overhung  on 
each  side  with  the  branches  of  luxuriant 
shrubs  and  trees.  Above  the  well  there  is 
a  roof  of  thatch,  supported  by  six  pillars, 
in  the  manner  of  a  Tustic  temple,  heighten- 
ing the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
scene,  so  as  to  justify  its  representation  by 
the  pencil.  On  visiting  it,  with  Mr.  W., 
this  pleasant  seclusion,  consecrated  by  for- 
mer episcopal  care,  and  the  fond  recollec- 
tions of  ancient  adjacent  residents,  was 
passing  to  ruin :  we  disturbed  some  boys 
in  their  work  of  pulling  reeds  from  the 
thatched  roof.  A  recent  vacancy  of  the  see 
seemed  to  have  extended  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  well ;  the  seeds  of  neglect 
had  germinated,  and  were  springing  up.  I 
have  revisited  the  spot,  and  seen 
the  wild-briar, 


The  thorn,  and  the  thistle,  grown  broader  and  higher. 

The  "  Bishop's  Well  "  is  said  to  have 
been  confounded  with  a  spring  of  more 
ancient  note,  called  St.  Blase's  Well.  Of 
this  latter  well  topographers*  say,  "  It  an- 
ciently had  an  oratory  annexed  to  it,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Blasius,  which  was  much  fre- 
quented at  Whitsuntide,  because  Lucas, 
who  was  legate  for  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  here 
in  England,  granted  an  indulgent  remission 
of  forty  days;  enjoined  penance  to  all 
those  who  should  visit  this  chapel,  and  offer 
up  their  orizons  there  in  the  three  holidays 
of  Pentecost.  This  oratory  falling  to  ruin 
at  the  Reformation,  the  well  too  became 
disused,  and  the  site  of  both  in  pro- 
cess of  time  was  forgotten,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  well  was  discovered  again 
in  the  year  1754,  by  means  of  a  yellow 
ochrey  sediment  remaining  in  the  tract  of 
a  small  current  leading  from  the  spring  to 
the  corner  of  the  moat,  with  the  waters  of 
which  it  used  to  mix.  In  digging  round 
the  well  there  were  found  the  remains  of 
the  old  steps  leading  down  to  it,  made  of 
oak  plank,  which  appeared  to  have  lain 
under  ground  many  years.     The  water  of 

•  Philipot,  and  Haste,l 


! 


this  spring  is  chalybeate,  and  rises  at  the 
foot  of  a  declivity,  at  a  small  distance  east 
ward  from  the  bishop's  palace.  The  soil 
through  which  it  passes  is  gravel,  and  i 
issues  immediately  from  a  bed  of  pun 
white  sand.  The  course  of  the  spiing 
seems  to  be  about  north-north-east  and 
south-south-west  from  its  aperture ;  its 
opening  is  towards  the  latter ;  and  as 
Shooter's  Hill  bears  about  north-north-east 
from  its  aperture,  it  probably  comes  from 
thence.  The  water  being  thus  found  to  be 
a  good  chalybeate,  was,  by  the  bishop's 
orders,  immediately  secured  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  other  waters,  and  enclosed." 

Wilson,  a  recent  writer,  affirms,  that  "  the 
old  well,  dedicated  to  St.  Blase,  is  about 
two  hundred  yards  north-west  of  the  mi- 
neral spring,  in  a  field  near  the  road,  with 
eight  oaks  in  a  cluster,  on  an  elevated  spot 
of  ground  adjoining."  This,  however, 
seems  wholly  conjectural,  and  wholly  nuga- 
tory ;  for,  if  "  the  old  steps  made  of  oak- 
plank,  which  appeared  to  have  lain  under 
ground  many  years,"  led  to  the  "  Bishop's 
Well,"  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that 
they  were  the  "  old  steps  "  to  St.  Blase's 
Well,  and  that  the  water  of  the  ancient 
oratory  now  flows  within  the  humble  edifice 
represented  by  the  engraving. 


MISS  KELLY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — Somebody  has  fairly  play'd  a 
hoax  on  you  (I  suspect  that  pleasant  rogue 
Af — x — n*)  in  sending  you  the  Sonnet  in  my 
name,  inserted  in  your  last  Number.  True 
it  is,  that  I  must  own  to  the  Verses  being 
mine,  but  not  written  on  the  occasion  there | 
pretended,  for  I  have  not  yet  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  Lady  in  the  part  of  Em 
meline ;  and  I  have  understood,  that  the 
foice  of  her  acting  in  it  is  rather  in  the 
expression  of  new-born  sight,  than  of  the 
previous  want  of  it.  —  The  lines  were 
really  written  upon  her  performance  in  tht 
"  Blind  Boy,"  and  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  some  years  back.  I  suppose,  ou 
facetious  friend  thought  that  they  wouk 
serve  again,  like  an  old  coat  new  turned. 

Yours  (and  his  nevertheless) 

C.  Lamb. 


•  It  was.— Ed. 
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Warrick  paps* 

No.  XXVI. 

[From    "  Doctor   Dodypol,"    a    Comedy, 
Author  unknown,  1600.] 

Earl  Lassenburgh,  as  a  Painter,  painting 
hit  Mistress  al  grotesco. 

Lass.  Welcome  bright  Morn,  that  with  thy  golden 
rays 
Reveal'st  the  radiant  colours  of  the  world  ; 
Look  here,  and  see  if  thou  can'sf  find  dispers'd 
The  glorious  parts  of  fair  Lucilia  ! 
Take  them,  and  join  them  in  the  heavenly  spheres ; 
And  fix  them  there  as  an  eternal  light, 
•For  lovers  to  adore  and  wonder  at. 

Luc.  You  paint  your  flattering  words,  Lord  Lassen- 
burgh, 
Making  a  curious  pencil  of  your  tongue  ; 
And  that  fair  artificial  hand  of  yours 
Were  fitter  to  have  painted  Heaven's  fine  story. 
Than  here  to  work  on  antics,  and  on  me  : 
Thus  for  my  sake  you  of  a  noble  Earl 
Are  glad  to  be  a  mercenary  Painter. 

Lass.  A  Painter,  fair  Lucilia  :  why,  the  world 
With  allher  beauty  was  by  painting  made. 
Look  on  the  heavens,  colour'd  with  golden  stars, 
The  firmamental  part  of  it  all  blue. 
Look  on  the  air,  where  with  an  hundred  changes 
The  watery  rainbow  doth  embrace  the  earth. 
Look  on  the  summer  fields,  adorn'd  with  flowers. 
How  much  is  Nature's  painting  honour'd  there. 
Look  in  the  mines,  and  on  the  eastern  shore, 
"Where  all  our  metals  and  dear  gems  are  drawn  ; 
Though  fair  themselves,  made  better  by  their  foils. 
Look  on  that  little  world,  the  Two-fold  Man, 
Whose  fairer  parcel  is  the  weaker  still ; 
And  see  what  azuro  veins  in  stream-like  form 
Divide  the  rosy  beauty  of  the  skin. 
1  speak  not  of  the  sundry  shapes  of  beasts ; 
The  several  colours  of  the  elements, 
Whose  mixture  shapes  the  world's  variety, 
In  making  all  things  by  their  colours  known. 
And,  to  conclude — Nature  herself  divine 
In  all  things  she  has  made  is  a  mere  Painter. 

Luc.  Now  by  this  kiss,  the  admirer  of  thy  skill, 
Thou  art  well  worthy  th'  honour  thou  hast  given 
With  thy  so  sweet  words  to  thy  eye-ravishing  Art ; 
Of  which  my  beauties  can  deserve  no  part. 

Lass.  From  these  base  antics,  where  my  hand  hath 
'spersed 
Thy  several  parts,  if  I,  uniting  all, 
Had  figured  there  the  true  Lucilia, 
Then  might  thou  justly  wonder  at  my  art ; 
And  devout  people  would  from  far  repair, 
Like  pilgrims,  with  their  duteous  sacrifice, 
Adorning  thee  as  Regent  of  their  loves. 
Here  in  the  center  of  this  Marigold 
Like  a  bright  diamond  I  enchased  thine  eye. 
Here  underneath  this  little  rosy  bush 
Thy  crimson  cheeks  peer  forth,  more  fair  than  it. 
Here  Cupid  hanging  down  his  wings  doth  sit, 


Comparing  cherries  to  thy  rosy  lips. 
Here  is  thy  brow,  thy  hair,  thy  neck,  thy  hand, 
Of  purpose  in  all  several  shrouds  dispersed  I 
Lest  ravish'd  I  should  dote  on  mine  own  work, 
Or  envy-burning  eyes  should  malice  it. 

A  Cameo  described. 

see  this  Agate,  that  contains 

The  image  of  the  Goddess  and  her  Son, 
Whom  ancients  held  the  Sovereigns  of  Love. 
See  naturally  wrought  out  of  the  stone, 
Besides  the  perfect  shape  of  every  limb, 
Besides  the  wondrous  life  of  her  bright  hair, 
A  waving  mantle  of  celestial  blue, 
Embroidering  itself  with  flaming  stars  ; 
Most  excellent !  and  see  besides, — 
How  Cupid's  wings  do  spring  out  of  the  stone, 
As  if  they  needed  not  the  help  of  Art. 

Earl  Lassenburgh,  for  some  distaste, 
flees  Lucilia,  who  follows  him. 

Lass.  Wilt  thou  not  cease  then  to  pursue  me  still  ? 
Should  I  entreat  thee  to  attend  me  thns, 
Then  thou  would'st  pant  and  rest ;  then  your  soft  feet 
Would  be  repining  at  these  niggard  stones: 
Now  I  forbid  thee,  thou  pursuest  like  wind  ; 
Ne  tedious  space  of  time,  nor  storm  can  tire  thee. 
But  I  will  6eek  out  some  high  slippery  close, 
Where  every  step  shall  reach  the  gate  of  death, 
That  fear  may  make  thee  cease  to  follow  me. 

Luc.  There  will  I  bodiless  be,  when  you  are  there  ; 
For  love  despiseth  death,  and  scorneth  fear. 

L.ass.  I'll  wander  where  some  desperate  river  parts 
The  solid  continent,  and  swim  from  thee. 

Luc.  And  there  I'll  follow,  though  I  drown  for  thee. 

Lass.  O  weary  of  the  way,  and  of  my  life, 
Where  shall  I  rest  my  sorrow'd,  tired  limbs  ? 

Luc.  Rest  in  my  bosom,  rest  you  here,  my  Lord  ;" 
A  place  securer  you  can  no  way  find — 

Last.  Nor  more  unfit  for  my  unpleased  mind. 
A  heavy  slumber  calls  me  to  the  earth  ; 
Here  will  I  sleep,  if  sleep  will  harbour  here. 

Luc.  Unhealthful  is  the  melancholy  earth  ; 
O  1ft  my  Lord  rest  on  Lucilia's  lap. 
I'll  help  to  shield  you  from  the  searching  air, 
And  keep  the  cold  damps  from  your  gentle  blood. 

Lass.  Pray  thee  away  ;  for,  whilst  thou  art  so  near, 
No  sleep  will  seize  on  my  suspicious  eyes. 

Luc.  Sleep  then  ;  and  I  am  pleased  far  off  to  sit, 
Like  to  a  poor  and  forlorn  centinel. 
Watching  the  unthankful  sleep,  that  severs  me 
From  my  due  part  of  rest,  dear  Love,  with  thee. 

An  Enchanter,  who  is  enamoured  of 
Lucilia,  charms  the  Earl  to  a  dead  sleep, 
und  Lucilia  to  a  forgetfulness  of  her  paht 
love. 

Enchanter  {to  Lassenburgh. )    Lie   there:  and   lose 
the  memory  of  her, 
Who  likewise  hath  forgot  the  love  of  thee 
By  my  enchantments : — come,  sit  down,  fair  Nymph, 
And  taste  the  sweetness  of  these  heav'nly  cates, 
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Whilst  from  Hie  hollow  crannies  of  this  rock 
Music  shall  sound  to  recreate  my  Love. 
But  tell  me,  had  you  ever  Lover  yet  ? 

Lucilia.  I  had  a  Lover,  I  think  ;  but  who  it  was, 
Or  where,  or  how  long  since,  aye  me  !  I  know  not: 
Yet  beat  my  timerous  thoughts  on  such  a  thing. 
I  feel  a  passionate  heat,  yet  find  no  flame ; 
Think  what  I  know  not,  nor  know  what  I  think. 

Ench.  Hast  thou  forgot  me  then  ?    I  am  thy  Love,— 
Whom  sweetly  thou  wert  wont  to  entertain 
With  looks,  with  vows  of  love,  with  amorous  kisses. 
Look'st  thou  so  strange  ?  dost  thou  not  know  me  yet  ? 

Luc.  Sure  I  should  know  you. 

Ench.  Why,  Love,  doubt  you  that  ? 
'  Twas  I  that  led  you*  thro'  the  painted  meads, 
Where  the  light  fairies  danced  upon  the  flowers, 
Ranging  on  every  leaf  an  orient  pearl, 
Which,  struck  together  with  the  srlken  wind 
Of  their  loose  mantles,  made  a  silver  chime. 
'Twas  I  that,  winding  my  shrill  bugle  horn, 
Made  a  gilt  palace  break  out  of  the  hill, 
Fill'd  suddenly  with  troops  of  knights  and  dames, 
Who  danced  and  revel'd ;  whilst  we  sweetly  slept 
Upon  a  bed  of  roses,  wrapt  all  in  gold. 
Dost  thou  not  know  me  now  ? 

Luc.  Yes,  now  I  know  thee. 

Ench.  Come   then,  confirm  this  knowledge  with  a 
kiss. 

Luc.  Nay,  stay ;  you  are  not  he :  how  strange  is 
this  ! 

Ench.  Thou  art  grown  passing  strange,  my  Lore, 
To  him  that  made  thee  so  long  since  his  Bride. 

Luc.  O  was  it  yon  ?  come  then.     O  stay  awhile. 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  am  ; 
Nor  you,  nor  these  I  know,  nor  any  thing. 

C.  L. 


%\it  of  an  ty&wxtx. 

HUGH  AUDLEY. 

There  are  memoirs  of  this  remarkable 
man  in  a  rare  quarto  tract,  entitled  "The 
Way  to  be  Rich,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  great  Audley,  who  began  with  two 
hundred  pounds  in  the  year  1605,  and  died 
worth  four  hundred  thousand."  He  died 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1662,  the  year 
wherein  the  tract  was  printed. 

Hugh  Audley  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  great 
practical  philosopher,  who  concentrated  his 
vigorous  faculties  in  the  science  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  money.  He  nourished  through 
the  reigns  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  held 
a  lucrative  office  in  the  "  court  of  wards," 
till  that  singular  court  was  abolished  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration.  In  his  own  times 
he  was  called  "  The  great  Audley,"  an  epi- 
thet so  often  abused,  and  here  applied  to 

*  In  charmed  visions. 


the  creation  of  enormous  wealth.  But 
there  are  minds  of  great  capacity,  concealed 
by  the  nature  of  their  pursuits ;  and  the 
wealth  of  Audley  may  be  considered  as  the 
cloudy  medium  through  which  a  bright 
genius  shone,  of  which,  had  it  been  thrown 
into  a  nobler  sphere  of  action,  the  "  great- 
ness "  would  have  been  less  ambiguous. 

Audley,  as  mentioned  in  the  title  of  his 
memoir,  began  with  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  lived  to  view  his  mortgages,  his  sta- 
tutes, and  his  judgments  so  numerous,  that 
it  was  observed,  his  papers  would  have 
made  a  good  map  of  England.  A  con- 
temporary dramatist,  who  copied  from  life, 
has  opened  the  chamber  of  such  an  usurer, 
— perhaps  of  our  Audley — 

— — "  Here  lay 
A  manor  bound  fast  in  a  skin  of  parchment, 
The  wax  continuing  hard,  the  acres  melting,' 
Here  a  sure  deed  of  gift  for  a  market-town, 
If  not  redeem'd  this  day,  which  is  not  in 
The  unthrift's  power  ;  there  being  scarce  one  shire 
In  Wales  or  Kngland,  where  my  monies  are  not 
Lent  out  at  usury,  the  certain  hook 
To  draw  in  more. — 

Massingcrs  City  Madam. 

This  genius  of  thirty  per  cent,  first  had 
proved  the  decided  vigour  of  his  mind,  by 
his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  law-studies: 
deprived  of  the  leisure  for  study  through 
his  busy  day,  he  stole  the  hours  from  his 
late  nights  and  his  early  mornings ;  and 
without  the  means  to  procure  a  law-library, 
he  invented  a  method  to  possess  one  with- 
out the  cost;  as  fast  as  he  learned,  he 
taught";  and  by  publishing  some  useful 
tracts  on  temporary  occasions,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  purchase  a  library.  He  appears 
never  to  have  read  a  book  without  its  fur- 
nishing him  with  some  new  practical  de- 
sign, and  he  probably  studied  too  much  for 
his  own  particular  advantage.  Such  devoted 
studies  was  the  way  to  become  a  lord- 
chancellor;  but  the  science  of#the  law  was 
here  subordinate  to  that  of  a  money-trader. 

When  yet  but  a  clerk  to  the  clerk  in  the 
Counter,  frequent  opportunities  occurred 
which  Audley  knew  how  to  improve.  He 
became  a  money-trader  as  he  had  become 
a  law-writer,  and  the  fears  and  follies  of 
mankind  were  to  furnish  him  with  a  trad- 
ing-capital. The  fertility  of  his  genius  ap- 
peared in  expedients  and  in  quick  con- 
trivances. He  was  sure  to  be  the  friend  of 
all  men  falling  out.  He  took  a  deep  con- 
cern in  the  affairs  of  his  master's  clients, 
and  often  much  more  than  they  were  aware 
of.  No  man  so  ready  at  procuring  bail  or 
compounding  debts.    This  was  a  consider- 
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able  traffic  then,  as  now.  They  hired 
themselves  out  for  bail,  swore  what  was 
required,  and  contrived  to  give  false  ad- 
dresses. It  seems  they  dressed  themselves 
out  for  the  occasion :  a  great  seal-ring 
flamed  on  the  finger,  which,  however,  was 
pure  copper  gilt,  and  they  often  assumed 
the  name  of  some  person  of  good  credit. 
Savings,  and  small  presents  for  gratuitous 
opinions,  often  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
very  fallacious  ones,  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase annuities  of  easy  landholders,  with 
their  treble  amount  secured  on  their  estates. 
The  improvident  owners,  or  the  careless 
heirs,  were  soon  entangled  in  the  usurer's 
nets  j  and,  after  the  receipt  of  a  few  years, 
the  annuity,  by  some  latent  quibble,  or 
some  irregularity  in  the  payments,  usually 
ended  in  Audley's  obtaining  the  treble  for- 
feiture. He  could  at  all  times  out-knave  a 
knave.  One  of  these  incidents  has  been 
preserved.  A  draper,  of  no  honest  reputa- 
tion, being  arrested  by  a  merchant  for  a 
debt  of  200/.  Audley  bought  the  debt  at 
40/.,  for  which  the  draper  immediately- 
offered  him  50/.  But  Audley  would  not 
consent,  unless  the  draper  indulged  a  sud- 
den whim  of  his  own :  this  was  a  formal 
contract,  that  the  draper  should  pay  within 
twenty  years,  upon  twenty  certain  days,  a 
penny  doubled.  A  knave,  in  haste  to  sign, 
is  no  calculator;  and,  as  the  contemporary 
dramatist  describes  one  of  the  arts  of 
those  citizens,  one  part  of  whose  business 
was 

"  To  swear  and  break — they  all  grow  rich  by  break- 
ing—" 

the  draper  eagerly  compounded.  He  after- 
wards "  grew  rich.  Audley,  silently 
watching  his  victim,  within  two  years,' 
claims  his  doubled  pennies,  every  month 
during  twenty  months.  The  pennies  had 
now  grown  up  to  pounds.  The  knave  per- 
ceived the  trick, 'and  preferred  paying  the 
forfeiture  of  his  bond  for  500/.,  rather  than 
to  receive  the  visitation  of  all  the  little  gene- 
ration of  compound  interest  in  the  last  de- 
scendant of  2000/.,  which  would  have  closed 
with  the  draper's  shop.  The  inventive 
genius  of  Audley  might  have  illustrated 
that  popular  tract  of  his  own  times,  Peach- 
am's  "  Worth  of  a  Penny  ;  "  a  gentleman 
who,  having  scarcely  one  left,  consoled 
himself  by  detailing  the  numerous  com- 
forts of  life  it  might  procure  in  the  days  of 
Charles  IT. 

Such  petty  enterprises  at  length  assumed 
a  deeper  cast  of  interest.  He  formed  tem- 
porary partnerships  with  the  stewards  of 
country  gentlemen.    They  underlet  estates 


which  they  had  to  manage ;  and,  antici- 
pating the  owner's  necessities,  the  estates 
in  due  time  became  cheap  purchases  for 
Audley  and  the  stewards.  He  usually 
contrived  to  make  the  wood  pay  for  the 
land,  which  he  called  u  making  the  feathers 
pay  for  the  goose."  He  had,  however, 
such  a  tenderness  of  conscience  for  his 
victim,  that,  having  plucked  the  live  fea- 
thers before  he  sent  the  unfledged  goose  on 
the  common,  he  would  bestow  a  gratuitous 
lecture  in  his  own  science — teaching  the 
art  of  making  them  grow  again,  by  showing 
how  to  raise  the  remaining  rents.  Audley 
thus  made  the  tenant  furnish  at  once  the 
means  to  satisfy  his  own  rapacity,  and  his 
employer's  necessities.  His  avarice  was 
not  working  by  a  blind,  but  on  an  enlight- 
ened principle ;  for  he  was  only  enabling 
the  landlord  to  obtain  what  the  tenant,  with 
due  industry,  could  afford  to  give.  Adam. 
Smith  might  have  delivered  himself  in  the 
language  of  old  Audley,  so  just  wTas  his 
standard  of  the  value  of  rents.  "  Under  an 
easy  landlord, "  said  Audley,  "  a  tenant 
seldom  thrives  ;  contenting  himself  to  make 
the  just  measure  of  his  rents,  and  not  la- 
bouring- for  any  surplusage  of  estate.  Under 
a  hard  one,  the  tenant  revenges  himself 
upon  the  land,  and  runs  away  with  the 
rent.  I  would  raise  my  rents  to  the  present 
price  of  all  commodities :  for  if  we  should 
let  our  lands,  as  other  men  have  done  before 
us,  now  other  wares  daily  go  on  in  price, 
t  we  should  fall  backward  in  our  estates." 
These  axioms  of  political  economy  were 
discoveries  in  his  day. 

Audley  knew  mankind  practically,  and 
struck  into  their  humours  with  the  versa- 
tility of  genius :  oracularly  deep  with  the 
grave,  he  only  stung  the  lighter  mind. 
When  a  lord,  borrowing  money',  complain- 
ed to  Audley  of  his  exactions,  his  lordship 
exclaimed,  "  What,  do  you  not  intend  to 
use  a  conscience  ?"  "Yes,  I  intend  here- 
after to  use  it.  We  monied  people  must 
balance  accounts  :  if  you  do  not  pay  me, 
you  cheat  me  ;  but,  if  you  do,  then  I  cheat 
your  lordship."  Audley's  monied  con- 
science balanced  the  risk  of  his  lordship's 
honour,  against  the  probability  of  his  own 
rapacious  profits.  When  he  resided  in  the 
Temple  among  those  "  pullets  without  fea- 
thers," as  an  old  writer  describes  the  brood, 
the  good  man  would  pule  out  paternal 
homilies  on  improvident  youth,  grieving 
that  they,  under  pretence  of  "  learning  the 
law,  only  learnt  to  be  lawless ;"  and  "  never 
knew  by  their  own  studies  the  process  of  an 
execution,  till  it  was  served  on  themselves." 
Nor  could  he  fail  in  his  prophecy ;  for  at 
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the  moment  that  the  stoic  was  enduring 
their  ridicule,  his  agents  were  supplying 
them  with  the  certain  means  of  verifying 
it;  for,  as  it  is  quaintly  said,  he  had  his 
decoying  as  well  as  his  decaying  gentlemen. 

Audley  was  a  philosophical  usurer :  he 
never  pressed  hard  for  his  debts  ;  like  the 
fowler,  he  never  shook  his  nets  lest  he 
might  startle,  satisfied  to  have  them,  with- 
out appearing  to  hold  them.  With  great 
fondness  he  compared  his  "bonds  to  in- 
fants, which  battle  best  by  sleeping.''  To 
battle  is  to  be  nourished,  a  term  still  re- 
tained at  the  university  of  Oxford.  His 
familiar  companions  were  all  subordinate 
actors  in  the  great  piece  he  was  perform- 
ing; he  too  had  his  part  in  the  scene. 
When  not  taken  by  surprise,  on  his  table 
usually  lay  opened  a  great  Bible,  with 
bishop  Andrews's  folio  sermons,  which 
often  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  railing  at 
the  covetousness  of  the  clergy  !  declaring 
their  religion  was  "  a  mere  preach ;"  and 
that  "  the  time  would  never  be  well  till  we 
had  queen  Elizabeth's  Protestants  again  in 
fashion."  He  was  aware  of  all  the  evils 
arising  out  of  a  population  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence,  lie  dreaded  an  in- 
undation of  men,  and  considered  marriage, 
with  a  modern  political  economist,  as  very 
dangerous;  bitterly  censuring  the  clergy, 
whose  children,  he  said,  never  thrived,  and 
whose  widows  were  left  destitute.  An 
apostolical  life,  according  to  Audley,  re- 
quired only  books,  meat,  and  drink,  to  be 
had  for  fifty  pounds  a  year !  Celibacy, 
voluntary  poverty,  and  all  the  mortifica- 
tions of  a  primitive  Christian,  were  the  vir- 
tues practised  by  this  puritan  among  his 
money  bags. 

Yet  Audley 's  was  that  worldly  wisdom 
which  derives  all  its  strength  from  the 
weaknesses  of  mankind.  Every  thing  was 
to  be  obtained  by  stratagem,  and  it  was 
his  maxim,  that  to  grasp  our  object  the 
faster,  we  must  go  a  little  round  about  it. 
His  life  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  intri- 
cacies and  mysteries,  using  indirect  means 
in  all  things ;  but  if  he  walked  in  a  laby- 
rinth, it  was  to  bewilder  others;  for  the 
clue  was  still  in  his  own  hand;  all  he 
sought  was  that  his  designs  should  not  be 
discovered  by  his  actions.  His  word,  we 
are  told,  was  his  bond  ;  his  hour  was  punc- 
tual ;  and  his  opinions  were  compressed 
and  weighty  :  but  if  he  was  true  to  his 
bond-word,  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  system 
to  give  facility  to  the  carrying  on  of  his 
trade,  for  he  was  not  strict  to  his  honour  ; 
the  pride  of  victory,  as  well  as  the  passion 
for  acquisition,  combined  in  the  character 


of  Audley,  as  in  more  tremendous  con- 
querors. His  partners  dreaded  the  effects 
of  his  lawr-library,  and  usually  relinquished 
a  claim  rather  than  stand  a  suit  against  a 
latent  quibble.  When  one  menaced  him 
by  showing  some  money-bags,  which  he 
had  resolved  to  empty  in  law  against  him, 
Audley,  then  in  office  in  the  court  of  wards, 
with  a  sarcastic  grin,  asked,  "  Whether  the 
bags  had  any  bottom  V  "  Ay  !"  replied 
the  exulting  possessor,  striking  them.  "  In 
that  case  I  care  not/'  retorted  the  cynical 
officer  of  the  court  of  wards ;  "  for  in  this 
court  I  have  a  constant  spring ;  and  I  can- 
not spend  in  other  courts  more  than  I  gain 
in  this."  He  had  at  once  the  meanness 
which  would  evade  the  law,  and  the  spirit 
which  could  resist  it. 

The  genius  of  Audley  had  crept  out  of 
the  purlieus  of  Guildhall,  and  entered  the 
Temple ;  and  having  often  sauntered  at 
"  Powles"down  the  great  promenade  which 
was  reserved  for  "  Duke  Humphrey  and 
his  guests,"  he  would  turn  into  that  part 
called  "  The  Usurer's  Alley,"  to  talk  with 
'•  Thirty  in  the  hundred,''  and  at  length  was 
enabled  to  purchase  his  office  at  that  re- 
markable institution,  the  court  of  wards. 
The  entire  fortunes  of  those  whom  we  now 
call  wards  in  chancery  were  in  the  hands, 
and  often  submitted  to  the  arts  or  the  tyranny 
of  the  officers  of  this  court. 

When  Audley  was  asked  the  value  of 
this  new  office,  he  replied,  that  "  It  might 
be  worth  some  thousands  of  pounds  to  him 
who  after  his  death  would  instantly  go  to 
heaven ;  twice  as  much  to  him  who  would 
go  to  purgatory  ;  and  nobody  knows  what 
to  him  who  would  adventure  to  go  to  hell." 
Such  was  the  pious  casuistry  of  a  witty 
usurer.  Whether  he  undertook  this  last 
adventure,  for  his  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  how  can  a  sceptical  biographer  de- 
cide !  Audley  seems  ever  to  have  been 
weak,  when  temptation  was  strong. 

Some  saving  qualities,  however,  were 
mixed  with  the  vicious  ones  he  liked  best. 
Another  passion  divided  dominion  with  the 
sovereign  one  :  Audley's  strongest  impres- 
sions of  character  were  cast  in  the  old  law- 
library  of  his  youth,  and  the  pride  of  legal 
reputation  was  not  inferior  in  strength  to 
the  rage  for  money.  If  in  the  "  court  of 
wards"  he  pounced  on  incumbrances  which 
lay  on  estates,  and  prowled  about  to  dis- 
cover the  craving  wants  of  their  owners,  it 
appears  that  he  also  received  liberal  fees 
from  the  relatives  of  young  heirs,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  rapacity  of  some  great 
persons,  but  who  could  not  certainly  exceed 
Audley  in  subtilty.     He  was  an  admirable 
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wyer,  for  he  was  not  satisfied  with  hear- 

ig,  but  examining  his   clients ;  which  he 

ailed  "  pinching  the  cause  where  he  per- 

eived  it  was  foundered."     He  made  two 

bservations  on  clients  and  lawyers,  which 

ave  not  lost   their  poignancy.      "  Many 

lients,   in  tilling  their  case,  rather  plead 

lan  relate  it,  so  that  the  advocate  heareth 

iot  the  true  state  of  it,  till  opened  by  the 

Iverse  party.     Some  lawyers  seem  to  keep 

i  assurance-office  in  their  chambers,  and 

ill  warrant  any  cause  brought  unto  them, 

nowing  that  if  they  fail,  they  lose  nothing 

>ut  what  was  lost  long  since,  their  credit." 

The  career  of  Audley's  ambition  closed 

with  the  extinction  of  the"  court  of  wards," 

by   which  he    incurred  the   loss  of  above 

100,000/.     On  that  occasion  he  observed, 

hat  "  his  ordinary  losses  were  as  the  shav- 

ngs  of  his  beard,  which  only  grew  the  faster 

by  them ;  but  the   loss  of  this  place  was 

like  the  cutting  off  of  a  member,  which  was 

recoverable."    The  hoary  usurer  pined  at 

the  decline  of  his  genius,  discoursed  on  the 

vanity  of  the  world,  and  hinted  at  retreat. 

A  facetious  friend  told  him  a  story  of  an 

old  rat,  who  having  acquainted  the  young 

rats  that  he  would  at  length  retire  to  his 

hole,  desiring  none  to  come  near  him  :  their 

curiosity,   after   some    days,  led  them   to 

venture  to  look  into  the  hole ;  and  there 

they  discovered  the  old  rat  sitting  in  the 

midst  of  a  rich   parmesan  cheese.     It  is 

probable  that  the  loss  of  the  last  100,000/. 

disturbed  his  digestion,  for  he  did  hot  long 

survive  his  court  of  wards. 

Such  was  this  man,  converting  wisdom 
into  cunning,  invention  into  trickery,  and 
wit  into  cynicism.  Engaged  in  no  honour- 
able cause,  he  however  showed  a  mind  re- 
solved, making  plain  the  crooked  and  in- 
volved path  he  trod.  Sustine  et  abstine,  to 
bear  and  to  forbear,  was  the  great  principle 
of  Epictetus,  and  our  monied  stoic  bore  all 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  living  smil- 
ingly, while  he  forbore  all  the  consolations 
of  our  common  nature  to  obtain  his  end. 
He  died  in  unblest  celibacy. — And  thus  he 
received  the  curses  of  the  living  for  his 
rapine,  while  the  stranger  who  grasped  the 
million  he  had  raked  together,  owed  him 
no  gratitude  at  his  death.— D'Israeli. 

AVARICE. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  avarice.  One 
consists  in  a  solicitude  to  acquire  wealth  for 
the  sake  of  those  advantages  which  wealth 
bestows,  and  the  dread  of  poverty  and  its 
attendant  evils  ;  the  other,  in  an  anxiety 
for  wealth  on  its  own  account  only,  and 


which  sacrifices  to  the  attainment  of  it 
every  advantage  that  wealth  can  give.  The 
first  is  the  exaggeration  of  a  quality,  which 
when  not  carried  to  excess  is  praiseworthy, 
and  is  called  economy.  The  other,  when 
indulged  in  the  extreme,  produces  the  effect 
of  a  species  of  prodigality.  "Where  is  the 
great  difference  between  the  man  who 
reduces  himself  to  the  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  by  completing  a  collec- 
tion of  books,  pictures,  or  medals,  and  the 
man  who  brings  himself  in  effect  to  the 
same  situation,  for  the  sole  end  of  leaving 
a  precise  sum  of  money  to  his  executors  ? 
What  signifies  whether  I  starve  myself  and 
my  family,  because  I  will  possess  a  copper 
farthing  of  Otho,  or  will  not  part  with  a 
golden  guinea  of  king  George? 

But  if  there  is  more  folly  in  one,  the 
other  is  more  likely  to  be  productive  of 
vice.  A  man  who  considers  wealth  as  the 
object  of  his  passion,  will  hardly  refrain 
from  acts  of  dishonesty  when  strongly  tempt- 
ed ;  and  yet  some  of  these  jackdaw  hoarders 
are  men  of  inviolable  integrity. 

There  are  remarkable  instances  of  im- 
provident expenditure  by  misers  on  parti- 
cular occasions.  The  money-loving  Elwes, 
at  his  first  election  for  Berkshire,  besides 
opening  houses,  giving  ribbons,  and  in- 
curring every  expense  common  on  those 
occasions,  dispersed  guineas  and  half- 
guineas  among  the  populace,  with  a  pro- 
fusion as  useless  as  unprecedented. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  character  so  seldom 
to  be  met  with,  as  that  of  a  man  who  is 
strictly  reasonable  in  the  value  he  sets  on 
property — who  can  be  liberal  without  pro- 
fusion, and  economical  without  avarice. 


ECONOMY. 

A  rich  and  parsimonious  person,  re- 
markable for  having  by  his  ,will  preferred 
public  charities  to  his  relations,  was  fond  of 
going  to  the  theatre,  and  taking  his  great 
coat  with  him.  But  where  should  he  leave 
this  useful  appendage  during  the  perform- 
ance '.  The  box-keepers  would  expect  at 
least  sixpence  ;  and,  should  he  leave  it  at  a 
coffee-house,  he  must  spend  threepence  to 
obtain  house-room  for  it.  His  invention 
supplied  him  with  a  method  cheaper  and 
equally  secure.  He  pledged  his  garment 
every  evening  that  he  attended  the  play,  at 
a  pawnbrokers,  near  the  door,  for  a  shilling. 
This  sum  he  carried  back  at  the  close  of 
the  play,  added  one  penny  to  it  for  interest, 
and  received  his  great  coat  again  safe  and 
sound,  as  it  had  literally  been  laid  up  in 
lavender. 
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;#Tr£.  6tlpm  rfofng  to  (ftmwntoiu 


Then  Mrs.  Gilpin  sweetly  said 

Unto  her  children  three, 
"  I'll  clamber  o'er  this  style  so  high, 

And  you  climb  after  me." 

But  having  climb'd  unto  the  top, 

She  could  no  further  go, 
But  sate,  to  every  passer  by 

A  spectacle  and  show  : 

Who  said  "  Your  spouse  and  you  this  day 

Both  show  your  horsemanship, 
And  if  you  stay  till  he  comes  back, 

Your  horse  will  need  no  whip." 

The  sketch,  here    engraved,    (probably  the  late  Mrs.  Unwin.     It  is  to  be  regretted 

from  the  poet's  friend  Romney,)  was  found  that  no  more  was  found  of  this  little  Epi- 

with  the  above  three  stanzas  in  the  hand-  socle,  as  it  evidently  was  intended  to  be,  to 

writing  of  Cowper,  among  the  papers  of  the  "  Diverting  History  of  Johnny  Gilpin. 
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It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Gilpin,  in 
the  interval  between  dinner  and  tea,  finding 
the  time  to  hang  upon  her  hands,  during 
her  husband's  involuntary  excursion,  ram- 
bled out  with  the  children  into  the  fields  at 
the  back  of  the  Bell,  (as  what  could  be 
more  natural  ?)  and  at  one  of  those  high 
aukward  styles,  for  which  Edmonton  is  so 
proverbially  famed,  the  embarrassment  re- 
presented, so  mortifying  to  a  substantial 
City  Madam,  might  have  happened ;  a 
predicament,  which  leaves  her  in  a  state, 
which  is  the  very  Antipodes  to  that  of  her 
too  loco-motive  husband  ;  in  fact  she  rides 
a  restive  horse. — Now  I  talk  of  Edmonton 
styles,  I  must  speak  a  little  about  those  of 
Enfield,  its  next  neighbour,  which  are  so 
ingeniously  contrived — every  rising  bar  to 
the  top  becoming  more  protuberant  than 
the  one  under  it — that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  Christian  climber  to  get  over,  without 
bruising  his  (or  her)  shins  as  many  times 
as  there  are  bars.  These  inhospitable  invi- 
tations to  a  flayed  skin,  are  planted  so 
thickly  too,  and  are  so  troublesomely  im- 
portunate at  every  little  paddock  here,  that 
this,  with  more  propriety  than  Thebes  of 
old,  might  be  entitled  Hecatompolis :  the 
Town  of  the  Hundred  Gates,  or  styles. 

A  Sojourner  at  Enfield. 

July  16,1827. 


For  the  Table  Book. 

SAWSTON  CROSS. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1815,  I  ful- 
filled my  long  standing  promise  of  spending 
a  day  with  an  old  schoolfellow  at  Sawston, 
a  pleasant  little  village,  delightfully  situated 
in  a  fertile  valley  about  seven  miles  south 
of  Cambridge,  the  north  of  which  is  en- 
compassed by  the  Gogmagog  hills,  which 
appear  Apennines  in  miniature ;  the  south, 
east,  and  west,  are  beautifully  diversified 
with  trees  and  foliage,  truly  picturesque 
and  romantic.  After  partaking  of  the  good 
things  at  the  hospitable  board  of  my  friend, 
we  set  out  for  a  ramb're  among  the  quiet 
rural  scenery,  and  suddenly  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  people, 
near  the  road  lea  he  church.    They 

were  holding  a  coi.-.  n  a  grass- 

plot  ;  from  the  centre  of  which  rose  a  croxs, 
enclosed  in  a  small  covered  building,  like 
an  amphitheatre,  that  added  not  a  little  to 
the  romantic  appearance  of  the  village; 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  southern  slope 


of  the  grass-plot,  propped  with  uncommon 
care,  and  guarded  by  a  holy  zeal  from  the 
ravages  of  time,  stood  an  ancient  sycamore- 
tree  ;  and  on  the  east  side,  to  the  terror  of 
evil-doers,  stood  the  stocks.  Alas !  un- 
sparing ignorance  has,  since  then,  destroyed 
this  fine  tree ;  "  the  place  that  knew  it 
knows  it  no  more,"  and  the  stocks  are 
fallen  never  to  rise  again. 

My  friend,  taking  me  aside,  informed  me 
the  persons  assembled  were  residents  of 
the  place,  and  that  the  meeting  was  con- 
vened to  sell  the  cross.  "  This  cross,'' 
continued  my  friend,  "  is  the  ornament  of 
the  village.  It  escaped  the  phrenetic  rage 
of  the  puritans  in  the  civil  wars,  and  is  of 
such  antiquity,  that  when  it  was  built  is 
not  to  be  traced  with  certainty  in  the  re- 
coids  of  history.  It  may  be  supposed, 
however,  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Knights  Templars,  as  the  living  belonged 
to  them ;  for,  I  believe,  it  was  usual  for 
them  to  erect  crosses  on  their  property. 
Upon  the  abolition  of  the  Templars,  the 
living  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  afterwords  called 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  lastly,  of 
Malta.  So  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
public  officers  sat  on  this  cross  to  adminis- 
ter justice  ;  at  other  times,  the  bishop's 
house,  near  the  Campion-field,  was  used 
for  that  purpose :  this  house  is  now  in 
ruins,  but  the  cross,"  continued  my  friend, 
"  we  possessed  as  an  inheritance  from  our 
forefathers,  and  at  this  moment  the  cupidity 
and  folly  of  the  covetous  and  ignorant  are 
conspiring  to  destroy  the  venerable  relic." 

Wishing  to  preserve  a  memoranda  of  the 
old  cross,  I  took  a  hasty  sketch  of  it,  (too 
hastily  perhaps  to  be  sufficiently  accurate 
for  an  engraving,)  and  having  reached  my 
home,  recorded  the  adventures  of  the  day 
in  my  pocket-book,  from  whence  the  abo*  e 
extract  is  taken.  Passing  through  the  vil- 
lage in  the  following  autumn,  I  found  that 
the  inhabitants  had  sacrilegiously  levelled 
the  cross  and  sold  the  remnants. 


The  Jews  of  old,  as  we've  been  told — 
And  Scriptures  pure  disclose — 

With  harden'd  hearts  drew  lots  for  parts 
Of  our  Salvator's  clothes. 

The  modern  Jews — the  Sawstonites — 
As  harden'd  as  the  Israelites — 

In  ignorance  still  more  gross — 
Thinking  they  could  no  longer  thrive ' 
By  Christian  means,  did  means  contrive — 

Drew  lots,  and  sold  the  cross ! 


Cambridge. 


T.N. 
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ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  II. 

The  Method  and  Logic  of  Descartes 
and  Locke  derived  from  the  An- 
cients. 

Within  the  last  two  centuries  some  no- 
tions were  advanced  in  logic  and  metaphy- 
sics, which  were  taken  to  be  new;  and 
Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Mallebranche,  and 
Locke,  were  regarded  as  innovators,  al- 
though nothing  be  put  forth  in  their  works, 
but  what  is  clearly  laid  down  in  those  of  the 
ancients. 

Descartes  sets  forth,  as  a  first  principle, 
that  whoever  searches  for  truth,  ought  once 
in  his  lifetime  at  least  to  doubt  of  every 
thing.  He  then  lays  down  the  four  follow- 
ing rules,  wherein  consists  the  whole  of  his 
logic. — 1 .  Never  to  admit  any  thing  as  true, 
but  what  we  evidently  discern  to  be  so ; 
that  is,  we  should  carefully  avoid  rashness 
and  prejudice,  and  assent  to  nothing,  till  it 
present  itself  so  clearly  to  the  mind,  that 
there  be  no  occasion  to  hesitate  about  it. — 
2.  To  reduce  every  difficulty  into  as  many 
separate  parts,  as  may  be  necessary  to  come 
at  its  solution. — 3.  So  to  arrange  our 
thoughts,  that  we  may  gradually  arise  from 
the  more  simple  and  obvious,  to  the  more 
complex  and  remote,  adhering  to  the  order 
wherein  they  naturally  precede  one  ano- 
ther.— 4.  To  take  so  extensive  a  view  of 
our  subject,  and  be  so  exact  in  the  enume- 
ration of  its  parts,  that  nothing  may  escape 
our  observation. 

The  first  of  these  principles  of  doubt 
and  circumspection,  so  boasted  of  in  Des- 
cartes, is  clearly  laid  down  by  Aristotle, 
and  forcibly  recommended  by  the  very 
arguments  that  Descartes  assumes.  "  Who- 
ever seeks  after  instruction,"  says  Aristotle, 
"  ought  first  of  all  to  learn  to  doubt ;  for 
that  simplicity  of  mind,  which  accompanies 
hesitation,  contributes  to  the  discovery  of 
truth  :''  and,  "  whoever  searches  for  truth, 
without  beginning  his  investigation  by 
doubting  of  every  thing,  is  like  one  who 
wanders  he  knows  not  whither,  and  having 
no  fixed  scope,  cannot  determine  where  he 
is ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  hath 
learned  to  doubt,  so  as  to  inquire,  will 
find,  in  the  end,  the  place  where  he  ought 
to  rest."     So,  also,  speaking  of  the  method 


to  be  observed  in  our  investigations,  Aristo- 
tle bids  us  begin  always  with  what  is  most 
evident  and  best  known ;  and  carefully 
trace  to  its  first  elements  and  principles 
whatever  is  obscure,  by  properly  severing 
and  defining  them. 

Descartes  imagined  he  had  been  the  first 
discoverer  of  one  of  the  most  proper  engines 
for  sapping  and  demolishing  the  great  bul- 
wark of  scepticism,  when  he  reared  even 
upon  doubt  itself  a  basis  for  truth ;  for  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  original  advancer 
of  the  Enthymem,*  "  I  doubt  (or  think) 
therefore  I  am."  To  Descartes  has  been 
assigned  the  whole  honour  of  this  argument, 
though  in  reality  it  is  to  be  found  in  St, 
Augustine.  "  I  do  not  see,"  says  that  great 
man,  "  what  mighty  force  there  is  in  the 
scepticism  of  the  academics.  For  my  part, 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  very  just  observation  of 
theirs,  that  we  may  deceive  ourselves.  But 
if  I  deceive  myself,  may  I  not  thence  con- 
clude that  I  am  ?  For  he  who  has  no  exist- 
ence, cannot  deceive  himself;  wherefore, 
by  that  very  circumstance,  that  I  deceive 
myself,  I  find  that  I  am." 

Locke,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,"  merely  advances  the  fruits 
of  an  exact  attention  to  the  principles  of 
Aristotle,  who  taught  that  all  our  ideas 
originally  spring  from  the  senses,  insomuch 
that  a  blind  man  can  never  conceive  the 
idea  of  colours,  nor  a  deaf  man  of  sounds ; 
and  who  makes  the  senses  to  convey  truth, 
so  far  as  the  imagination  can  discern  it ; 
and  the  understanding,  so  far  as  truth  re- 
gards the  conduct  of  life  and  morals.  It 
was  Aristotle  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  principle,  so  celebrated  among  the 
Peripatetics,  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  the 
understanding  but  what  came  into  it  by 
the  senses."  This  principle  diffuses  itself 
through  his  works  in  a  thousand  places, 
and  Locke  was  singularly  indebted  for  the 
very  foundation  of  his  system  to  the  Stoics. 
The  basis  of  his  work  is,  that  our  sensations 
are  the  materials  which  reflection  makes 
use  of  to  come  at  mental  notions ;  and  that 
our  sensations  are  simple  ideas.  It  is  true, 
that  he  has  thrown  great  light  upon  our 
manner  of  acquiring  and  associating  ideas ; 
but  the  Stoics  reasoned  in  the  very  same 
manner;  and  if  all  that  they  advanced 
on  this  subject,  in  those  works  of  which  we 
have  nothing  now  remaining  but  the  titles, 
had  reached  our  times,  we  had  not  needed 

*  Enthymem:  an  argument  consisting  only  of  an  an- 
tecedent and  consequential  proposition  ;  a  syllogism, 
where  the  major  proposition  is  suppressed,  and  only 
the  minor  and  consequence  produced  in  words. 

Johnson. 
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the  labours  of  a  Locke.  There  is  a  most  re- 
markable passage  to  this  point  in  Plutarch. 
He  says,  "  The  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Zeno  and  his  school,  as  to  logic,  was,  that 
all  our  ideas  come  from  sensation.  The 
mind  of  man  at  his  birth,  say  they,  is  like 
white  paper,  adapted  to  receive  whatever 
may  be  written  on  it.  The  first  impressions 
that  it  receives  come"  to  it  from  the  senses: 
if  the  objects  are  at  a  distance,  memory 
; retains  those  types  of  them  ;  and  the  repe- 
:ition  of  these  impressions  constitutes  ex- 
iperience.  Ideas  or  notions  are  of  two  kinds, 
jnatural  and  artificial.  The  natural  have 
:  their  source  in  sensation,  or  are  derived 
from  the  senses ;  whence  they  also  gave 
them  the  name  of  anticipations  :  the  artifi- 
cial are  produced  by  reflection,  in  beings 
endowed  with  reason."  This  passage,  and 
others  in  Origen,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  and  St.  Augustine,  may 
•serve  to  trace  the  true  origin  of  the  princi- 
ple, "  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  under- 
standing, but  what  entered  into  it  by  the 
senses."  It  may  be  observed,  that  this 
axiom,  so  clearly  expressed  by  the  ancient 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  by  Locke  among 
the  moderns,  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
Jby  several  learned  men,  especially  Gas- 
>endi  and  Harvey,  to  Aristotle. 


MECHANICAL  POWER. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen  calculates  that  two 
hundred  arms,  with  machines,  now  manu; 
rfacture  as  much  cotton  as  twenty  millions 
of  arms  were  able  to  manufacture  without 
[machines  forty  years  ago ;  and  that  the 
cotton  now  manufactured  in  the  course  of 
3ne  year,  in  Great  Britain,  would  require, 
without  machines,  sixteen  millions  of  work- 
men with  simple  wheels.  He  calculates 
urther,  that  the  quantity  of  manufactures 
sf  all  sorts  produced  by  British  workmen 
the  aid  of  machines  is  so  great,  that  it 
[would  require,  without  the  assistance  of 
machinery,  the  Labour  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  workmen. 

I  In  the  wool  manufacture,  machines  pos- 
sess an  eminent  advantage  over  common 
wheels.  The  yarn  on  thirty  or  thirty-six 
spindles  is  all  equally  twisted  and  drawn  to 
the  same  degree  of  fineness.  The  most 
dexterous  spinners  cannot  twist  so  equally 
ind  so  gently  twenty  slips  of  yarn  from 
i  wool  of  the  same  quality,  as  a  machine  can 
do  twenty  thousand. 

At  one  of  the  cotton  mills  in  Manches- 


ter yarn  has  been  spun  so  fine,  as  to  require 
350  hanks  to  weigh  one  pound  avoirdu- 
pois. The  perimeter  of  the  common  reel 
being  one  yard  and  a  half,  80  threads  or 
revolutions  would  measure  120  yards;  and 
one  hank  seven  times  as  much,  or  840 
yards,  which  multiplied  by  350,  gives 
294,000  yards,  or  167  miles  and  a  frac- 
tion. 

A  steam-engine  of  the  ordinary  pressure 
and  construction,  with  a  cylinder  of  thirty 
inches  in  diameter,  will  perform  the  work  of 
forty  horses ;  and,  as  it  may  be  made  to  act 
without  intermission,  while  horses  will  not 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  the  day,  it 
will  do  the  work  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horses ;  and  as  the  work  of  a  horse  is  equal 
to  that  of  five  men,  it  will  perform  as  much 
as  six  hundred  men  can  ;  while  its  whole 
expense  is  only  equal  to  about  half  the 
number  of  horses  for  which  it  is  substi- 
tuted. 

The  only  purpose  to  which  steam-engines 
were  first  applied  was  the  raising  of  water 
from  coal-pits,  mines,  &c. ;  but  they  are 
now  used  for  many  different  purposes  in 
which  great  power  is  required.  Mr.  Bolton 
applied  the  steam-engine  to  his  apparatus 
for  coining ;  and,  by  the  help  of  four  boys 
only,  it  was  capable  of  striking  thirty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  money  in  an  hour;  the 
machine  itself  was  made  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  number  struck  off. 


MANUFACTURING  CELERITY. 

In  1811  a  gentleman  made  a  bet  of  one 
thousand  guineas,  that  he  would  have  a 
coat  made  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
from  the  first  process  of  shearing  the  sheep 
till  its  completion  by  the  tailor.  The  wager 
was  decided  at  Newbury,  on  the  25th  of 
June  in  that  year,  by  Mr.  John  Coxeter,  of 
Greenham  Mills,  near  that  town.  At  five 
o'clock  that  morning,  sir  John  Throckmor- 
ton, bart.  presented  two  Southdown  wedder 
sheep  to  Air.  Coxeter,  and  the  sheep  were 
shorn,  the  wool  spun,  the  yarn  spooled, 
warped,  loomed,  and  wove ;  and  the  cloth 
burred,  milled,  rowed,  dried,  sheared,  and 
pressed,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
tailors  by  four  o'clock  that  afternoon:  and 
at  twenty  minutes  past  six  the  coat,  entirely 
finished,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Coxeter  to 
sir  John  Throckmorton,  who  appeared  with 
it  before  upwards  of  five  thousand  specta- 
tors, who  rent  the  air  with  acclamations  at 
this  remarkable  instance  of  despatch. 
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For  the  Table  Booh. 
BALLAD 

Suggested  on  reading   the   Novel  of 
"  Castle  Baynard." 

"  And  must  thou  go,  and  must  thou  go, 

So  very,  very  soon  ? 
There  is  not  time  to  say  farewell 

Before  the  morrow's  noon." 

"  O  let  me  kiss  away  those  tears 

That  dim  thine  eyes  of  blue, 
The  king's  behest  must  be  obeyed, 

And  I  must  sigh,  adieu." 

"  Yet  stay !  oh  stay  !  my  Eustace,  stay ! 

A  little,  little  while  ; 
I  fear  me  that  in  Gallia's  court 

Thou'lt  woo  another's  smile." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Matilda,  say  not  so, 

Thy  knight  will  aye  be  true, 
True  to  his  own  betrothed  maid,  ] 

So  now,  sweet  love,  adieu." 

"  Yet  tarry — canst  thou  tarry  not 

One  other,  other  day? 
Then  guard  this  pledge  of  plighted  faith 

When  thou  art  far  away." 

"  This  precious  gift,  this  flaxen  lock, 

How  fondly  shall  I  view, 
And  cherish  next  my  heart— but  now, 

One  last,  last  kiss,  adieu." 


July  3,  1827. 


HELL  BRIDGE. 

There  is  a  narrow  pass  between  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ben- 
dears;,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which, 
at  a  little  distance,  has  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  artificial  bridge  thrown  over  a 
tremendous  chasm  :  but  on  nearer  approach 
it  is  seen  to  be  a  wall  of  nature's  own  ma- 
sonry, formed  of  vast  and  rugged  bodies  of 
solid  rock,  piled  on  each  other  as  if  in 
giant  sport  of  architecture.  Its  sides  are 
in  some  places  covered  with  trees  of  a  con- 
siderable size ;  and  the  passenger  who  has 
a  head  steady  enough  to  look  down,  may 
see  the  eyrie  of  birds  of  prey  beneath  his 
feet.  The  path  across  is  so  narrow,  that  it 
cannot  admit  of  persons  passing,  and  in- 
deed none  but  natives  attempt  the  danger- 
ous route,  though  it  saves  a  circuit  of  three 
miles ;  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  two 
travellers  meet,  owing  to  the  curve  formed 
by  the  pass  preventing  a  view  over  it  from 


either  side,  and,  in  that  case,  one  person 
lies  down  while  the  other  creeps  over  his 
body.  One  day,  ahighlander  walking  along 
the  pass,  when  he  had  gained  the  highest 
part  of  the  arch,  observed  another  coming 
leisurely  up,  and  being  himself  one  of  the 
patrician  order,  called  to  him  to  lie  down  ; 
the  person  addressed  disregarded  the  com- 
mand, and  the  highland ers  met  on  the  sum- 
mit. They  were  Cairn  and-  Bendearg,  of 
two  families  in  enmity  to  each  other.  "  I 
was  first  at  the  top,"  said  Bendearg,  "  and 
called  out  first ;  lie  down,  that  I  may  pass 
over  in  peace."  "  When  the  Grant  pros- 
trates himself  before  the  M'Pherson,"  an- 
swered the  other,  "  it  must  be  with  a  sword 
through  his  body."  "  Turn  back  then," 
said  Bendearg,  "  and  repass  as  you  came." 
"  Go  back  yourself,  if  you  like  it,"  replied 
Grant ;  "  I  will  not  be  the  first  of  my  name 
to  turn  before  the  M'Phersons."  They  then 
threw  their  bonnets  over  the  precipice,  and 
advanced  with  a  slow  and  cautious  pace 
closer  to  each  other — both  were  unarmed 
Preparing  for  a  desperate  struggle,  the 
planted  their  feet  firmly  on  the  ground, 
compressed  their  lips,  knit  their  brows, 
and  fixing  fierce  and  watchful  eyes  on  each 
other,  stood  prepared  for  an  onset.  They 
both  grappled  at  the  same  moment ;  but, 
being  of  equal  strength,  were  unable  to 
shift  each  other's  position,  and  stood  fixed 
on  the  rock  with  suppressed  breath,  and 
muscles  strained  to  the  "  top  of  their  bent," 
like  statues  carved  out  of  the  solid  stone. 
At  length  M'Pherson,  suddenly  removing 
his  right  foot  so  as  to  give  him  greater  pur- 
chase, stooped  his  body,  and  bent  his 
enemy  down  with  him  by  main  strength, 
till  they  both  leaned  over  the  precipice, 
looking  into  the  terrible  abyss.  The  con- 
test was  doubtful,  for  Grant  had  placed  his 
foot  firmly  on  an  elevation  at  the  brink, 
and  had  equal  command  of  his  enemy,  but 
at  this  moment  M'Pherson  sunk  slowly  and 
firmly  on  his  knee,  and,  while  Grant  sud- 
denly started  back,  stooping  to  take  the 
supposed  advantage,  whirled  him  over  his 
head  into  the  gulf.  M'Pherson  himself  fell 
backwards,  his  body  partly  hanging  over 
the  rock,  a  fragment  gave  way  beneath 
him,  and  he  sunk  further,  till,  catching  with 
a  desperate  effort  at  the  solid  stone  above, 
he  regained  his  footing.  There  was  a  pause 
of  death-like  stillness,  and  the  bold  heart 
of  M'Pherson  felt  sick  and  faint.  At 
length,  as  if  compelled  by  some  mysterious 
feeling,  he  looked  down  over  the  precipice. 
Grant  had  caught  with  a  death-like  gripe 
by  the  rugged  point  of  a  rock — his  enemy 
was  almost  within  his  reach.    His  face  was 
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turned  upward,  and  there  was  in  it  horror 
and  despair — but  he  uttered  no  word  or 
cry.  The  next  moment  he  loosed  his  hold, 
his  brains  were  dashed  out  before  the  eyes 
of  his  hereditary  foe :  the  mangled  body 
disappeared  among  the  trees,  and  his  last 
heavy  and  hollow  sound  arose  from  the 
bottom.  M'Pherson  returned  home  an 
altered  man.  He  purchased  a  commission 
in  the  army,  and  fell  fighting  in  the  wars  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  Gaelic  name  of  the 
place  where  this  tragedy  was  acted  signifies 
"  Hell  Bridge." 


AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  whole  British  empire  may  be  justly 
considered  as  one  grand  alliance,  united 
for  public  and  private  interest;  and  this  vast 
body  of  people  is  subdivided  into  an  infi- 
nity of  smaller  fraternities,  for  individual 
benefit. 

Perhaps  there  are  hundreds  of  these 
societies  in  Birmingham,  under  the  name  of 
"  clubs  ;"some  of  them  boast  the  antiquity 
of  a  century,  ?.nd  by  prudent  direction  have 
acquired  a  capital,  at  accumulating  interest. 
Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  are  connected ; 
nay,  to  be  otherwise  is  rather  unfashion- 
able, and  some  are  people  of  sentiment  and 
property. 

Among  a  variety  of  purposes  intended 
by  these  laudable  institutions,  the  princi- 
pal one  is  that  of  supporting  the  sick. 
Each  society  is  governed  by  a  code  of  laws 
of  its  own  making,  which  have  at  least  the 
honour  of  resembling  those  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  for  words  without  sense  are  found  in 
both,  and  we  sometimes  stumble  upon  con- 
tradiction. 

The  poor-rates,  enormous  as  they  appear, 
are  softened  by  these  brotherly  aids ;  they 
tend  [also  to  keep  the  mind  at  rest,  for  a 
man  will  enjoy  the  day  of  health,  with 
double  relish,  when  he  considers  he  has  a 
treasure  laid  up  for  that  of  sickness.  If  a 
member  only  of  a  poor  family  be  sick,  the 
head  stilt  remains  to  procure  necessaries  ; 
but  if  that  head  be  disordered,  the  whole 
source  of  supply  is  dried  up. 

The  general  custom  is  to  meet  at  a  public 
house  every  fortnight,  spend  a  trifle,  and 
each  contribute  sixpence,  or  any  stated 
sum,  to  the  common  stock.  The  landlord 
is  always  treasurer,  or  father,  and  is  assist- 
ed by  two  stewards,  annually  or  monthly 
chosen. 


As  honour  and  low  life  are  not  always 
found  together,  we  sometimes  see  a  man, 
who  is  idle,  wish  the  society  may  suppose 
him  sick,  that  he  may  rob  them  with  more 
security  ;  or,  if  a  member  hang  long  "  upon 
the  box,"  his  brethren  seek  a  pretence  to 
expel  him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fre- 
quently observe  a  man  silently  retreat  from 
the  club,  if  another  falls  upon  the  box,  and 
fondly  suppose  himself  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber ;  or  if  the  box  be  loaded  with  sickness, 
the  whole  club  has  been  known  to  dissolve, 
that  the  members  might  rid  themselves  of 
the  burden.  The  Court  of  Requests  finds 
an  easy  remedy  for  these  evils,  at  a  trifling 
expense. 

The  charity  of  the  club  is  often  extended 
beyond  the  grave,  and  terminates  with  a 
present  to  the  widow. 

Philosophers  tell  us,  "  There  is  no  g-ood 
without  its  kindred  evil."  This  amiable 
body  of  men,  marshalled  to  relieve  disease, 
has  one  small  alloy,  and  perhaps  but  one. 
As  liquor  and  labour  are  inseparable,  the 
imprudent  member  is  apt  to  forget  to  quit 
the  club-room  when  he  has  spent  his  neces- 
sary two-pence,  but  continues  there,  to  the 
injury  of  his  family. 

One  of  these  institutions  is  the  "  Rent 
Club,"  where,  from  the  weekly  sums  depo- 
sited by  the  members,  a  sop  is  regularly 
served  up  twice  a  year,  to  prevent  the 
growlings  of  a  landlord. 

In  the  "  Breeches  Club  "  every  member 
ballots  for  a  pair,  value  a  guinea,  promised 
of  more  value  by  the  maker.  This  club 
dissolves  when  all  the  members  are  served. 

The  intentions  of  the  "  Book  Club  "  are 
well  known  to  catch  the  productions  of  the 
press  as  they  rise. 

The  "  IVatch  Club "  has  generally  a 
watchmaker  for  its  president,  is  composed 
of  young  men,  and  is  always  temporary. 

If  a  tailor  be  short  of  employment,  he 
has  only  to  consult  a  landlord  over  a  bot- 
tle, and  by  their  joint  powers,  they  give 
birth  to  a  "  Clothes  Club,"  where  every 
member  is  supplied  with  a  suit  to  his  taste, 
of  a  stipulated  price.  These  are  chiefly 
composed  of  bachelors,  who  wish  to  shine 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fair. 

A  bricklayer  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
"  Building  Club,"  where  every  member 
perhaps  subscribes  two  guineas  per  month, 
and  each  house,  value  about  one  hundred 
pounds,  is  balloted  for  as  soon  as  erected. 
As  a  house  is  a  weighty  concern,  every 
member  is  obliged  to  produce  two  bonds- 
men for  the  performance  of  covenants. 

I  will  venture  to  pronounce  another,  the 
"Capital  Club;"  for  when  the  contributions 
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amount  to  fifty  pounds,  the  members  ballot 
for  this  capital,  to  bring  into  business  :  here 
also  securities  are  necessary.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  two  last  clubs  are  extremely 
beneficial  to  building  and  to  commerce. 

The  last  I  shall  enumerate  is  the  "  Clock 
Club.'"  When  the  weekly  deposits  of  the 
members  amount  to  about  four  pounds,  they 
cast  lots  who  shall  be  first  served  with  a  clock 
of  that  value,  and  continue  the  same  method 
till  the  whole  club  is  supplied  ;  after  which, 
the  clock-maker  and  landlord  cast  about 
for  another  set,  who  are  chiefly  young 
housekeepers.  Hence  the  beginner  orna- 
ments his  premises  with  furniture,  the 
artist  finds  employment  with  profit,  and  the 
publican  empties  his  battel.* 

HYPOCHONDRIA. 

A  person  at  Taunton  often  kept  at  home 
for  several  weeks,  under  an  idea  of  danger 
in  going  abroad.  Sometimes  he  imagined 
that  he  was  a  cat,  and  seated  himself  on  his 
hind  quarters ;  at  other  times  he  would 
fancy  himself  a  tea-pot,  and  stand  with  one 
arm  a-kimbo  like  the  handle,  and  the  other 
stretched  out  like  the  spout.  At  last  he 
conceived  himself  to  have  died,  and  would 
not  move  or  be  moved  till  the  coffin  came. 
His  wife,  in  serious  alarm,  sent  for  a  sur- 
geon, who  addressed  him  with  the  usual 
salutation,  "  How  do  you  do  this  morning  ?" 

u  Do !"  replied  he  in  a  low  voice,  "  a 
pretty  question  to  a  dead  man  !" 

"  Dead,  sir!  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Yes,  I  died  last  Wednesday  ;  the  coffin 
will  be  here  presently,  and  I  shall  be  buried 
to-morrow." 

The  surgeon,  a  man  of  sense  and  skill,  im- 
med  iately  felt  the  patient's  pulse,  and  shaking 
his  head,  said,  "  I  find  it  is  indeed  too  true  ; 
you  are  certainly  defunct ;  the  blood  is  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  putrefaction  is  about  to 
take  place,  and  the  sooner  you  are  buried 
the  better." 

The  coffin  arrived,  he  was  carefully  placed 
in  it,  and  carried  towards  the  church.  The 
surgeon  had  previously  given  instructions 
to  several  neighbours  how  to  proceed.  The 
procession  had  scarcely  moved  a  dozen 
yards,  when  a  person  stopped  to  inquire 
who  they  were  carrying  to  the  grave  ? 
"  Mr. ,  our  late  worthy  overseer." 

"  What !  is  the  old  rogue  gone  at  last  ? 
a  good  release,  for  a  greater  villain  never 
lived." 

The  imaginary  deceased  no  sooner  heard 
this  attack  on  his  character,  than  he  jumped 

*  Hutton's  History  of  Birmingham. 


up,  and  in  a  threatening  posture  said, "  You 
lying  scoundrel,  if  I  was  not  dead  I'd  make 
you  suffer  for  what  you  say ;  but  as  it  is,  I 
am  forced  to  submit."  He  then  quietly  laid 
down  again ;  but  ere  they  had  proceeded 
half  way  to  church,  another  party  stopped 
the  procession  with  the  same  inquiry,  and 
added  invective  and  abuse.  This  was  more 
than  the  supposed  corpse  coyld  bear;  and 
jumping  from  the  coffin,  was  in  the  act  of 
following  his  defamers,  when  the  whole 
party  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, the  public  exposure  awakened  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  folly,  and  he  fought  against  the 
weakness,  and,  in  the  end,  conquered  it. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

The  prisons  of  the  classical  ancients 
consisted  of  "  souterains,"  or,  sometimes, 
of  only  simple  vestibules,  where  the  pri- 
soners saw  their  friends,  &c. :  it  was  in 
this  latter  kind  of  confinement  that  Socrates 
was  placed.  Their  "  latomiae"  and  "  lapi- 
dicinse"  were  caves  or  vast  quarries,  guard- 
ed at  the  entrance :  in  the  "  latomiee  " 
prisoners  could  move  about ;  but  in  the 
"  lapidicinae  "  they  were  chained  and  fet- 
tered. The  famous  "  latomise"  at  Syracuse 
made  a  capital  prison.  The  prisoners 
bribed  the  lictor  or  executioner  to  introduce 
food,  and  allow  them  to  visit  friends,  &c. 
Some  prisoners  had  merely  chains,  upon  the 
legs,  others  were  set  fast  in  stocks.  There 
were  also  free  prisons  ;  as  committal  to  the 
house  of  a  magistrate,  or  custody  of  the 
accused  in  his  own  house.*  Felix,  at 
Cesarea,  commanded  a  centurion  to  keep 
Paul,  and  to  let  him  have  liberty,  and  that 
he  should  forbid  none  of  his  acquaintance 
to  minister  or  come  to  him.  At  Rome, 
Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  with 
a  soldier  that  kept  him  ;  and  while  in  that 
custody  the  chief  of  the  Jews  came  and 
heard  him  expound.  He  spoke  to  them  oi 
being  "  bound  with  this  chain."  He  dwell 
two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house 
preaching  and  teaching  with  all  confidence 
no  man  forbidding  him.f 

In  the  middle  age  there  were  prison: 
provided  with  collars,  handcuffs,  and  othe 
fetters,  without  doors  or  windows,  and  de 
scended  into  only  by  ladders.  Other  prison 
were  made  like  a  cage,  with  portcullises 
doors,  as  now ;  and  there  was  a  kind  c 
prison,  called  "  pediculus,"  because   in  I 


*  Fosbroke'sEncy.  of  Antiquities, 
t  Acts  xxviii.  1G,  ^0,  23,  30,  31. 
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the  feet  were  bound  with  chains,  and  pri- 
sons were  made  dark  on  purpose. 

Anglo-Saxon  prisons  were  annexed  to 
palaces,  with  a  work-place  in  them;  the 
prisoners  were  chained  and  had  guards.  In 
castles  there  were  dungeons,  consisting  of 
four  dark  apartments,  three  below,  and  one 
above, up  a  long  staircase,  all  well  secured; 
in  the  uppermost,  a  ring  to  which  criminals 
were  chained.  Prisons  were  sometimes 
guarded  by  dogs,  and  prisoners  bound  in 
chains,  brought  in  carts,  and  discharged 
upon  a  new  reign.* 


AN  ENGLISH  PRISON  A.  D.  1827. 

In  the  Table  Book,  which  notes  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  sketches  the  features 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  whenever 
they  are  conveniently  presented,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  notice  a  petition  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1827,  respecting 

HORSHAM  GAOL,  SUSSEX. 

The  petition  alluded  to  is  from  debtors 
in  the  above  prison,  and  the  Votes  of  the 
House  state  the  following  particulars,  as 
set  forth  in  the  petition  : — 

The  said  gaol  is  ill  constructed,  confined, 
and  inconvenient,  having  only  twenty  cells 
on  the  debtors'  side,  half  of  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  debtors,  and  the  other 
half  chiefly  to  smugglers  and  others  for 
notorious  offences  against  the  revenue  laws, 
and  to  deserters  from  the  army. 

The  said  cells  for  debtors  are  constructed 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  cells  for  the  felons,  having 
no  glazed  sash-windows,  but  merely  iron- 
gratings,  with  the  addition  at  night  of  an 
ill-constructed  wooden  shutter,  having  a 
small  square  hole  in  the  same  of  about  six 
inches  diameter,  in  some  instances  glazed 
and  in  others  not,  and  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  keep  out  the  rain  or  cold  during  the 
inclement  season. 

The  cells  are  small,  being  only  twelve 
feet  by  eight  feet,  and  having  no  fire-place 
or  other  means  of  being  warmed. 

The  said  cells  are  merely  brick  arches 
lime-whitened,  with  rough  stone  pavement, 
and  so  exceedingly  damp  at  times  that  the 
water  condenses  on  the  walls,  and  runs 
down  the  sides  thereof,  and  on  to  the  floor, 
and  from  thence  into  the  common  passage, 
which  is  so  narrow,  that  when  any  of  the 
doors   of  the  cells  are  open  there  is  not 

*  Fosbroke. 


room  for  one  person  safely  to  walk,  par- 
ticularly as  the  passage  is  dark. 

■When  the  weather  is  wet,  or  otherwise 
inconvenient,  the  shutters  of  the  cells  must 
necessarily  be  put  up  to  exclude  the  same, 
thereby  rendering  the  cells  so  dark  that  the 
prisoners  cannot  conveniently  see  either  to 
read  or  write ;  and,  therefore,  when  the 
prisoners  wish  to  retire  to  read  or  write 
they  cannot  do  so,  and  are  compelled  to  sit 
in  the  common  kitchen,  which  rs  small,  and 
consequently  crowded,  and  is  the  only  place 
for  the  cooking  for  all  the  prisoners,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  accommodate  them  for  a 
sleeping  ward  and  other  purposes. 

The  fire-place  is  small  and  inconvenient, 
and  very  scantily  supplied  with  fuel,  and 
when  the  prison  is  crowded,  as  it  has  lately 
been,  it  is  totally  impossible  for  all  the 
prisoners  to  have  access  to  the  fire,  for  the 
required  purposes  of  cooking  or  otherwise 
particularly  when  most  required,  as  in  wet 
and  inclement  weather. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  thirteen  or 
more  prisoners  are  obliged  to  sleep  in 
the  said  kitchen,  and  three  in  each  bed  in 
many  of  the  cells. 

To  each  cell  is  affixed  an  iron-grating 
door,  and  also  a  door  made  of  timber ;  and 
the  debtors  are  locked  up  within  their  re- 
spective cells  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
having  no  access  to  them  till  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  so  that  any  one  being 
taken  ill  in  the  night  might  lay  and  perish 
before  his  situation  could  be  discovered  or 
made  known,  or  any  assistance  rendered. 

The  prisoners  are  unlocked  at  seven 
o'clock  iu  the  morning,  and  are  allowed  to 
go  into  the  yard  of  the  prison  till  eight, 
when  they  are  called  in  by  means  of  a 
whistle  until  nine  o'clock,  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  yard  again  until  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  again  locked  into  the 
wards  till  one  o'clock,  and  again  in  the 
same  manner  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon for  the  night. 

Respectable  females  are  confined  in  the 
same  ward  with  the  smugglers  and  others, 
and  no  female  is  appointed  or  employed  to 
attend  on  them  in  any  case. 

The  state  of  the  prison  is  in  general 
filthy. 

There  is  no  sink  or  water-course,  nor  any 
water  laid  on  to  either  of  the  wards,  nor 
any  means  of  obtaining  water  after  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

If  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  prison  is 
at  any  time  cleaned,  it  is  done  by  some  of 
the  debtors. 

There  is  no  proper  place  for  the  reception 
of  the  dirty  water  or  filth  from  the  wards, 
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but  the  same  is  indiscriminately  thrown  out 
at  the  iron-grating  doors  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  to  each  ward,  thereby  occasioning 
a  great  stench  highly  disagreeable  and  un- 
wholesome to  the  prisoners. 

The  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  see 
their  respective  friends  or  solicitors  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison,  but  are  compelled 
to  come  into  a  room  in  the  gaoler's  house, 
and  there  meet  their  friends  or  solicitors, 
subject  to  the  continual  interruption  or 
presence  of  the  gaoler,  his  wife,  or  others, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  prisoners  and 
their  friends,  and  on  the  sabbath-day  even 
this  privilege  is  not  allowed. 

No  debtor  is  allowed  to  have  any  trunk, 
portmanteau,  dressing-case,  or  even  a 
clothes-bag,  with  lock  and  key,  within  the 
prison,  so  that  the  prisoners  are  obliged, 
whensoever  they  require  any  change  of 
clothing,  to  obtain  leave  to  come  into  the 
room  in  the  gaoler's  house  before  mention- 
ed, and  there  take  them  from  their  port- 
manteau, or  otherwise;  no  respectable 
prisoner  can  therefore  have  any  article  of 
convenience  or  value  with  him,  without 
being  obliged  either  to  carry  it  about  his 
person,  or  leave  it  exposed  in  his  cell,  or  in 
an  ill-constructed  small  cupboard,  where 
he  is  also  obliged  to  keep  his  provisions, 
&c. ;  and  so  great  is  the  injustice  in  the 
prison,  that  smugglers  not  only  receive 
i'ourpence-halfpenny  per  day,  but  are  also 
allowed  a  quart  of  strong  beer  or  ale  each 
man,  while  the  debtors  are  not  permitted 
to  have  strong  beer  or  ale  even  by  paying 
for  it. 

When  a  debtor  is  removed  by  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  London,  a  distance  of 
thirty-six  miles,  and  for  which  one  shilling 
per  mile  is  allowed  by  law  to  the  gaoler, 
the  sum  of  two  pounds  five  shillings  has 
been  demanded  and  taken  by  the  gaoler. 

A  marked  inattention  to  the  complaints 
or  remonstrances  repeatedly  made  by  vari- 
ous prisoners,  together  with  the  general 
bad  state  of  the.  prison,  and  the  excessive 
and  unnecessary  harshness  of  the  regula- 
tions, rendered  it  imperative  on  the  petition- 
ers to  attempt  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  house,  in  the  fervent  hope  that  the 
house  would  be  pleased  to  cause  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  the  truth  of  the  several  alle- 
gations contained  in  the  petition,  which 
the  petitioners  pledge  themselves  to  prove, 
if  permitted,  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  as 
the  house  should  direct. 

The  petitioners  humbly  prayed,  that  a 
speedy  remedy  might  be  applied  to  their 
complaints  as  to  the  house  in  its  wisdom 
should  seem  meet. 


ODE 

To  a  Sparrow  alighting  before  the 
Judges'  Chambers  in  Serjeant's  Inn, 
Fleet-street. 

Written  in  half  an  hour,  while  attending 
a  Summons. 

Art  thou  solicitor  for  all  thy  tribe, 

That  thus  I  now  behold  thee  ? — one  that  come* 
Down  amid  bail-above,  an  under-scribe, 

To  sue  for  crumbs  ? — 
Away  !  'tis  vain  to  ogle  round  the  square,— 
I  fear  thou  hast  no  head — 
To  think  to  get  thy  bread 

Where  lawyers  are ! 

Say— hast  thou  pull'd  some  sparrow  o'er  the  coals,  ' 

And  flitted  here  a  summons  to  indite  ? 
I  only  hope  no  curs'd  judicial  kite 

Has  struck  thee  off  the  rolls  ! 
I  scarce  should  deem  thee  of  the  law — and  yet 

Thine  eye  is  keen  and  quick  enough — and  still 
Thou  bear'st  thyself  with  perk  and  tiny  fret : — 

But  then  how  desperately  short  thy  bill! 
How  quickly  might'st  thou  be  of  that  bereft  ? 
A  sixth  "  tax'd  off" — how  little  would  be  left  I 

Art  thou  on  summons  come,  or  order  bent? 

Tell  me — for  I  am  kick  at  heart  to  know  ! 
Say, — in  the  sky  is  there  "  distress  for  rent," 

That  thou  hast  flitted  to  the  courts  below  ? 
If  thou  ivouldst  haul  some  sparrow  o'er  the  coals, 

And  wouldst  his  spirit  hamper  and  perplex — 
Go  to  John  Body — he's  available — 

Sign— swear — and  get  a  bill  of  Middlesex 
Returnable  (mind, — bailable  !) 
On  Wednesday  after  th'  morrow  of  All  Souls. 

Or  dost  thou  come  a  sufferer?  I  see — 

I  see  thee  "  cast  thy  iaiV-ful  eyes  around;" 
Oh,  call  James  White,  and  he  will  set  thee  free, 
He  and  John  Baines  will  sueedily  be  bound, — 
In  double  the  sum 
That  thcu  wilt  come 
And  meet  the  plaintiff  Bird  on  legal  ground. 
But  stand,  oh,  stand  aside, — for  look. 

Judge  Best,  on  no  fantafitie  toe. 
Through  dingy  arch, — by  dirty  nook, — 
Across  the  yard  into  his  room  doth  go : — 
And  wisely  there  doth  read 
Summons  for  time  to  plead, — 
And  frame 
Order  for  same. 

Thou  twittering,  legal,  foolish,  feather'd  thing, 

A  tiny  boy,  with  salt  for  latitat. 
Is  sneaking,  bailiff-like,  to  touch  thy  wing; — 

Canst  thou  not  see  the  trick  he  would  be  at  ? 
Away  !  away  !  and  let  him  not  prevail. 

I  do  rejoice  thou'rt  off!  and  yet  I  groan 

To  read  in  that  boy's  silly  fate  my  own  : 
I  am  at  fault! 

For  from  my  attic  though  I  brought  my  salt, 
I've  fail'd  to  put  a  little  on  thy  tale  t 
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Storient  Moot  of  Bromkp  Clnml). 


On  our  visit  to  Bromley  church,  as  soon 
as  the  modern  outer  gates  of  the  porch  were 
unlocked,  we  were  struck  by  the  venerable 
appearance  of  the  old  inner  oak  door  ;  and, 
instead  of  taking  a  view  of  the  church,  of 
which  there  are  several  prints,  Mr.  Williams 
made  a  drawing  of  the  decayed  portal,  from 
whence  he  executed  the  present  engraving. 
On  the  hinge-side  of  the  engraving,  there 
is  a  representation  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
door. 

Vol.  IL— 31. 


This  door  formerly  hung  on  the  western 
stone  jamb;  but,  for  warmth,  and  greater 
convenience,  the  churchwardens,  under 
whose  management  the  edifice  was  last 
repaired,  put  up  a  pair  of  folding-doors 
covered  with  crimson  cloth ;  yet,  with  a 
respectful  regard,  worthy  of  imitation  in 
other  places,  they  preserved  this  vestige  of 
antiquity,  and  were  even  careful  to  display 
its  time-worn  front.  For  this  purpose  the 
door  has  been  attached  to  the  eastern  jamb, 
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so  that  if  it  were  shut  its  ornamented  side 
would  be  hidden  ;  instead  whereof,  it  is 
kept  open  by  a  slight  fastening  against  the 
eastern  form,  or  settle,  within  the  porch. 


It  may  be  remembered  by  readers  of  the 
Evertj  Day  Book,*  that,  on  St.  Mark's  eve, 
our  ancestors  "  watched  the  church-porch" 
as  they  do  to  the  present  day  in  some  parts 
of  Yorkshire  and  the  north  of  England,  from 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  till  one  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  done  thrice,  on  the  third  year 
they  were  supposed  to  have  seen  the  ghosts 
of  those  who  were  to  die  the  next  year  pass 
by  into  the  church.  When  any  one  sickens 
that  is  thought  to  have  been  seen  in  this 
manner,  it  is  presently  whispered  about 
that  he  will  not  recover,  for  that  such  or 
such  an  one,  who  watched  on  St.  Mark's 
eve,  says  so.  This  idle  superstition  is  in 
such  force,  that  if  the  patients  themselves 
hear  of  it,  they  almost  despair  of  recovery  : 
many  are  said  to  have  actually  died  by 
their  imaginary  fears.  The  like  irrational 
belief  and  fond  practice  prevail  on  St. 
John's  eve.  "  I  am  sure,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  "  Connoisseur,''  "  that  my  own  sister 
Hetty,  who  died  just  before  Christmas, 
stood  in  the  church-porch  last  Midsummer 
eve,  to  see  all  that  were  to  die  that  year  in 
our  parish  ;  and  she  saw  her  own  appari- 
tion." It  is  told  of  a  company  of  these 
"  watchers,"  that  one  of  them  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  so  that  he  could  not  be  waked, 
and  while  in  this  state  his  ghost  or  spirit 
was  seen  by  the  rest  of  his  companions 
knocking  at  the  church-door. 

In  relation  to  this  church-watching  on 
St.  Mark's  and  St.  John's  eve,  there  is  a 
narrative  in  the  "  Athenian  Oracle,"  pub- 
lished by  John  Dunton  : — "  Nine  others 
besides  myself  went  into  a  church-porch, 
with  an  expectation  of  seeing  those  who 
should  die  that  year;  but  about  eleven 
o'clock  I  was  so  afraid  that  I  left  them,  and 
all  the  nine  did  positively  affirm  to  me,  that 
about  an  hour  after,  the  church-doors  flying 
open,  the  minister,  (who  it  seems  was  very 
much  troubled  that  night  in  his  sleep,)  with 
such  as  should  die  that  year,  did  appear  in 
order :  which  persons  they  named  to  me, 
and  they  appeared  then  all  very  healthful ; 
but  six  of  them  died  in  six  weeks  after,  in 
the  very  same  order  that  they  appeared."f 


Before  mention  of  the  "  church-porch," 


it  might  have  been  more  orderly  to  have 
noticed  the  "  church-yard-porch."  There 
is  one  at  Bromley,  though  more  modern 
than  the  fine  "  lich-gate"  at  Beckenham 
already  engraved  and  described.*  Sir  John 
Sinclair  records  of  some  parishioners  in  the 
county  of  Argyll,  that  "  though  by  no 
means  superstitious,  (an  observation  which 
in  the  sequel  seems  very  odd,)  they  still 
retain  some  opinions  handed  down  by  their 
ancestors,  perhaps  from  the  time  of  the 
Druids.  It  is  believed  by  them,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  last  person  that  was  buried 
watches  round  the  church-yard  till  another 
is  buried,  to  whom  he  delivers  his  charge." 
Further  on,  in  the  same  work,f  is  related, 
that  "  in  one  division  of  this  county,  where 
it  was  believed  that  the  ghost  of  the  person 
last  buried  kept  the  gate  of  the  church-yard 
till  relieved  by  the  next  victim  of  death, 
a  singular  scene  occurred,  when  two  burials 
were  to  take  place  in  one  church-yard  on 
the  same  day.  Both  parties  staggered  for- 
ward as  fast  as  possible  to  consign  their 
respective  friend  in  the  first  place  to  the 
dust :  if  they  met  at  the  gate,  the  dead 
were  thrown  down  till  the  living  decided, 
by  blows,  whose  ghost  should  be  condemn- 
ed to  porter  it." 


Bromley  church-door  is  a  vestige  ;  for  on 
examination  it  will  be  found  not  perfect. 
It  is  seven  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and 
in  width  four  feet  eight  inches  :  the  width 
of  the  door -way,  between  the  stone  jambs, 
is  two  inches  more ;  the  width  of  the  door 
itself,  therefore,  has  been  reduced  these  two 
inches ;  and  hence  the  centre  of  the  orna- 
ments in  relief  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
door  in  its  present  state.  It  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  fast-decaying,  and  often  pre- 
maturely removed,  fine  doors  of  our  old 
churches.  The  lock,  probably  of  like  age 
with  the  door,  and  also  of  wood,  is  a  mas- 
sive effectual  contrivance,  two  feet  six 
inches  long,  seven  inches  and  a  half  deep, 
and  five  inches  thick  ;  with  a  bolt  an  inch 
in  height,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness, that  shoots  out  two  inches  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rude  heavy  key,  which  as  to  form 
and  size  is  exactly  depictured  in  the  follow- 
ing page.  It  seemed  good  to  introduce  th« 
engraving,  both  in  respect  to  the  antiquitj 
of  the  original,  and  to  the  information  i 
conveys  of  the  devices  of  our  ancestor 
for  locking-up. 


*  See  the  Every  Day-Booh,  on  St.  John's  eve,  &c. 
t  Brand. 


*  In  vol.  i.  p.  715- 

f  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 
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flmfent  £tt p  of  33romIep  €bmth 


Keys  varied  in  their  form  acceding  to 
the  age  wherein  they  were  made,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  used.  An- 
ciently, the  figure  of  the  key  of  the  west 
door  of  the  church  was  put  in  the  register. 
This  was  mostly  done  on  the  delivery  of 
the  church  keys  to  the  "  ostiarii,"  who  were 
officers,  created  with  much  ceremony,  to 
whom  the  keys  were  intrusted  :  the  bishops 
themselves  delivered  the  keys,  and  the  dea- 
cons the  doors  of  the  respective  churches.* 


While  W.  drew  the  door  of  Bromley 
church  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  make 
measurements  and  look  about ;  and  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  a  capital  large  umbrella  of 
old  construction,  which  I  brought  out  and 
set  up  in  the  church-yard  :  with  its  wooden 
handle,  fixed  into  a  movable  shaft,  shod 
with  an  iron  point  at  the  bottom,  and  struck 
into  the  ground,  it  stood  seven  feet  high  ; 
the  awning  is  of  a  green  oiled-can  vass,  such 
as  common  umbrellas  were  made  of  forty 

J  ears  ago,  and  is  stretched  on  ribs  of  cane. 
t  opens  to  a  diameter  of  five  feet,  and 
forms  a  decent  and  capacious  covering  for 
the  minister  while  engaged  in  the  burial- 
service  at  the  grave.  It  is  in  every  respect 
a  more  fitting  exhibition  than  the  watch- 
box  sort  of  vehicle  devised  for  the  same 


purpose,  and  in  some  church-yards  trundled 
from  grave  to  grave,  wherein  the  minister 
and  clerk  stand,  like  the  ordinary  of  New- 
gate and  a  dying  malefactor  at  the  new 
drop  in  the  Old  Bailey.  An  unseemly 
thing  of  this  description  is  used  at  St. 
George's  in  the  Borough. 


•  Fosbroke's  Kncy.  of  Antiquities. 


The  church  of  Bromley,  an  ancient 
spacious  edifice  with  a  square  tower,  has 
been  much  modernised,  yet  to  the  credit  of 
the  inhabitants  it  retains  its  old  Norman 
font.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  uncertain 
to  what  saint  it  was  dedicated  :  some  as- 
cribe it  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  others 
to  St.  Blaise ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Browne 
Willis,  with  all  his  industry  and  erudite  re- 
search, was  unable  to  determine  the  point. 
This  I  affirm  from  a  MS.  memorandum 
before  me  in  his  hand-writing.  It  abounds 
with  monuments,  though  none  are  of  very 
old  standing.  There  was  formerly  a  tomb 
to  Water  de  Henche,  "  persone  de  Brom- 
leghe,  1360."  *  Among  the  mural  ta- 
blets are  the  names  of  Elizabeth,  wife  to 
"  the  great  moralist  "  Dr.  Johnson ;  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  a  resident  in  Bromley,  po- 
pular by  his  "  Adventurer;"  and  Dr. 
Zachary  Pearce.  The  latter  was  success- 
ively  rector  of  St.   Bartholomew's  by  the 

*  Weever. 
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Royal  Exchange,  vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields,  dean  of  Winchester,  bishop  of 
Bangor,  dean  of  Westminster,  and  bishop 
of  Rochester.  His  principal  literary  la- 
bours were  editorial — "  Longinus  de  Subli- 
mitate,"  "  Cicero  de  Officiis,"  and  "  Cicero 
de  Oratore."  He  wrote  in  the  "  Specta- 
tor," No.  572,  upon  "  Quacks,"  and  No. 
633  upon  "  Eloquence;"  and  No.  121  in 
the  "  Guardian,"  .signed  "  Ned  Mum." 
The  chief  of  this  prelate's  other  works  were 
Sermons.  There  is  a  cenotaph  to  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  a  distinction  he  was 
entitled  to  by  his  learning  and  virtues. 

Dr.  Zachary  Pearce  is  remarkable  for 
having  desired  to  resign  his  deanery  and 
bishopric.  In  1763,  being  then  seventy- 
three  years  old,  he  told  his  majesty  in  his 
closet  that  he  found  the  business  of  his 
stations  too  much  for  him ;  that  he  was 
afraid  it  would  grow  more  so  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  desired  to  retire,  that 
he  might  spend  more  time  in  his  devotions 
and  studies.  Afterwards,  one  of  the  law 
lords  "doubted  the  practicability  of  resign- 
ing a  bishopric,  but  on  further  considera- 
tion the  difficulty  disappeared.  The  king 
then  gave  his  consent,  and  the  bishop  kissed 
hands  upon  it;  but  lord  Bath  requesting 
the  bishopric  and  deanery  of  the  king  for 
Dr.  Newton,  then  bishop  of  Bristol,  the 
ministry  thought  that  no  church  dignities 
should  pass  from  the  crown  but  through 
their  hands,  and  opposed  the  resignation, 
as  the  shortest  way  of  keeping  the  bishopric 
from  being  disposed  of  otherwise  than  they 
liked.  On  this  occasion  the  law  lord,  earl 
Mansfield,  who  had  been  doubtful,  and 
■who  soon  after  had  seen  clear,  doubted 
again,  and  Dr.  Pearce  was  told  by  the  king 
he  must  think  no  more  about  resigning  the 
bishopric.  In  1768  he  resigned  the  deanery 
of  Westminster,  and  wrote 

THE  WISH. 

From  all  Decanal  cares  at  last  set  free, 

(0  could  that  freedom  still  more  perfect  be) 

My  sun's  meridian  hour,  long  past  and  gone  ; 

Dim  night,  unfit  for  work,  comes  hast'ning  on  ; 

In  life's  late  ev'ning,  thro'  a  length  of  day, 

I  find  me  gently  tending  to  decay  : 

How  shall  I  then  my  fated  exit  make  ? 

How  best  secure  my  great  eternal  stake  ? 

This  my  prime  wish,  to  see  thy  glorious  face, 

O  gracious  God,  in  some  more  happy  place  ; 

Till  then  to  spend  my  short  remains  of  time 

In  thoughts,  which  raise  the  soul  to  truths  sublime  ; 

To  live  with  innocence,  with  peace  and  love, 

As  do  those  saints  who  dwell  in  bliss  above : 

By  prayers,  the  wings  which  faith  to  reason  lends, 

0  now  my  soul  to  Heav'n's  high  throne  ascends  : 


While  here  on  earth,  thus  on  my  bended  knee, 
O  Power  divine,  I  supplicate  to  thee ; 
May  I  meet  Death,  when  his  approach  is  made, 
Not  fond  of  life,  nor  of  his  dart  afraid  ; 
Feel  that  my  gain,  which  I  esteem'd  a  loss  : 
Heav'n  is  the  gold  reiin'd,  earth  but  the  dross. 

Bishop  Pearce  lived  and  laboured  till 
June  29,  1774,  when  he  died  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 


There  is  a  neat  monument  by  Nollekens 
over  the  north  gallery  of  the  church,  with 
a  remarkable  inscription : — "  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Chase,  Esq.  formerly 
of  this  parish,  born  in  the  city  of  Lisbon 
the  1st  of  November,  1729;  and  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  same  house  where 
he  first  saw  the  light  in  the  ever-memorable 
and  terrible  earthquake  which  befell  that 
city  the  1st  of  November,  1755 :  when 
after  a  most  wonderful  escape,  he  by  de- 
grees recovered  from  a  very  deplorable 
condition,  and  lived  till  the  20th  of  Nov. 
1788,  aged  59  years." 


On  the  outside  of  the  church  a  monu- 
mental stone,  fixed  in  the  wall,  records  a 
memorable  and  affecting  instance  of  grati- 
tude in  noble  terms  : — 

Near  this  Place  lies  the  Body  of 

ELIZABETH  MONK, 

Who  departed  this  Life 

On  the  2?lh  Day  of  August,  1753, 

Aged  101  : 

She  was  the  Widow  of  John  Monk,  late  of  this 

Parish,  Blacksmith, 

Her  second  Husband, 

To  whom  she  had  been  a  wife  near  fifty  Years, 

By  whom  she  had  no  Children  ; 

And  of  the  Issue  of  the  first  Marriage  none  lived 

to  the  second ; 

But  VIRTUE 

Would  not  suffer  her  to  be  Childless  : 

An  Infant,  to  whom,  and  to  whose  Father  and 

Mother  she  had  been  Nurse 

(Such  is  the  Uncertainty  of  temporal  Prosperity) 

Became  dependent  upon  Strangers 

for  the  Necessaries  of  Life  : 

To  him  she  afforded  the  Protection  of  a  Mother. 

This  parental  Charity 

Was  returned  with  filial  Affection ; 

And  she  was  supported,  in  the  Feebleness  of  Age, 

by  him  whom  she  had  cherished  in 

the  Helplessness  of  Infancy. 

LET  IT  BE  REMEMBERED, 

That  there  is  no  Station  in  which  Industry  will 

not  obtain  Power  to  be  liberal, 

Nor  any  Character  on  which  Liberality  will  not 

confer  Honor. 
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She  had  been  long:  prepared,  by  a  simple  and 

unaffected  Piety, 

For  that  awful  moment,  which,  however  delayed, 

Is  universally  sure. 

How  few  are  allowed  an  equal  Time  of  Probation  ! 

How  many,  by  their  Lives, 

appear  to  presume  upon  more  I 

To  preserve  the  memory  of  this  person ;  and  yet 
more,  to  perpetuate  the  lesson  of  her  life,  this  stone 
was  erected  by  voluntary  contribution. 


An  intelligent  inhabitant  of  Bromley,  in 
the  year  1 747,  mentions  a  discovery,  with 
some  accompanying  remarks,  appropriate 
to  the  present  notice  : — 

"  In  the  year  1733,  the  present  clerk  of 
the  parish  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  by 
his  digging  a  grave  in  that  church-yard, 
close  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  wall, 
dug  up  a  funeral  crown,  or  garland, 
which  is  most  artificially  wrought  in  filla- 
gree  work  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  in 
resemblance  of  myrtle,  (with  which  plant 
the  funebrial  garlands  of  the  ancients  were 
composed,*)  whose  leaves  are  fastened  to 
hoops  of  larger  wire  of  iron,  now  something 
corroded  with  rust,  but  both  the  gold  and 
silver  remain  to  this  time  very  little  differ- 
ent from  their  original  splendour.  It  was 
also  lined  with  cloth  of  silver,  a  piece  of 
which,  together  with  part  of  this  curious 
garland,  I  keep  as  a  choice  relic  of  anti- 
quity. 

"  Besides  these  crowns,  (which  were 
buried  with  deceased  virgins,)  the  ancients 
had  also  their  depository  garlands,  the  use  of 
which  was  continued  even  till  of  late  years 
(and  perhaps  are  still  retained  in  many 
parts  of  this  nation,  for  my  own  knowledge 
of  these  matters  extends  not  above  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  round  London,)  which  gar- 
lands, at  the  funerals  of  the  deceased,  were 
carried  solemnly  before  the  corpse  by  two 
maids,  and  afterwards  hung  up  in  some 
conspicuous  place  within  the  church,  in 
memorial  of  the  departed  person,  and  were 
(at  least  all  that  I  have  seen)  made  after 
the  following  manner,  viz.  the  lower  rim  or 
circlet  was  a  broad  hoop  of  wood,  where- 
unto  was  fixed,  at  the  sides  thereof,  part  of 
two  other  hoops  crossing  each  other  at  the 
top,  at  right  angles,  which  formed  the  upper 
part,  being  about  one-third  longer  than  the 
width ;  these  hoops  were  wholly  covered 
with  artificial  flowers  of  paper,  dyed  horn, 
or  silk,  and  more  or  less  beauteous,  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  or  ingenuity  of  the  per- 
former.    In  the  vacancy  of  the  inside,  from 

•  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Miie.  Tracts,  p.  29. 


the  top,  hung  white  paper,  cut  in  form  of 
gloves,  whereon  was  wrote  the  deceased's 
name,  age,  &c.  together  with  long  slips  of 
various  coloured  paper  or  ribbons.  These 
were  many  times  intermixed  with  gilded  or 
painted  empty  shells  of  blown  eggs,  as 
farther  ornaments;  or,  it  may  be,  as  em- 
blems of  the  bubbles  or  bitterness  of  this 
life;  whilst  other  garlands  had  only  a  soli- 
tary hour-glass  hanging  therein,  as  a  more 
significant  symbol  of  mortality. 

"  About  forty  years  ago  these  garlands 
grew  much  out  of  repute,  and  were  thought 
by  many  as  very  unbecoming  decorations 
for  so  sacred  a  place  as  the  church ;  and  at 
the  reparation  or  new  beautifying  several 
churches  where  I  have  been  concerned,  I 
was  obliged,  by  order  of  the  minister  and 
churchwardens,  to  take  the  garlands  down, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  hang  up  any  more  for  the  future.  Yet 
notwithstanding,  several  people,  unwilling 
to  forsake  their  ancient  and  delightful  cus- 
tom, continued  still  the  making  of  them, 
and  they  were  carried  at  the  funerals,  as 
before,  to  the  grave,  and  put  therein  upon 
the  coffin  over  the  face  of  the  dead ;  this  I 
have  seen  done  in  many  places.''* 


(gam'tft  pap& 

No.  XXVII. 

[From    the    "  Gentleman  of   Venice,"    a 
Tragt-Comedy  by  James  Shirley,  1655.] 

Giovanni,  of  noble  extraction,  but 
brought  up  a  Gardener,  and  ignorant  of 
any  greater  birth,  loves  Bellaura,  a  Prin- 
cess ;  and  is  beloved  again. 

Bellaura.     Giovanni. 

Bell.  How  now,  Giovanni ; 
What,  with  a  sword  1  You  were  not  used  to  appear 
Thus  arm*d.  Your  weapon  is  a  spade,  I  take  it. 

Gio.  It  did  become  my  late  profession,  Madam ; 
But  I  am  changed — 

Bell.  Not  to  a  soldier  ? 

Gio.  It  is  a  title,  Madam,  will  much  grace  me ; 
And  with  the  best  collection  of  my  thoughts  , 
I  have  ambition  to  the  wars. 

Bell.  Yon  have  ? 

Gio.  O  'tis  a  brave  profession,  and  rewards 
All  loss  we  meet,  with  double  weight  in  glory ; 
A  calling,  Princes  still  are  proud  to  own  ; 
And  some  do  willingly  forget  their  crowns. 
To  be  commanded.     Tis  the  spring  of  all 
YVe  here  entitle  fame  to ;  Emperors, 
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And  all  degrees  of  honours,  owing  all 

Their  names  to  this  employment ;  in  her  vast 

And  circular  embraces  holding  Kings, 

And  making  them  ;  and  yet  so  kind  as  not 

To  exclude  such  private  things  as  I,  who  may 

Learn  and  commence  in  her  great  arts.— My  life 

Hath  been  too  useless  to  my  self  and  country ; 

•Tis  time  I  should  employ  it,  to  deserve 

A  name  within  their  registry,  that  bring 

The  wealth,  the  harvest,  home  of  well-bought  honour. 

Bell-  Yet  I  can  see 
Througli  all  this  revolution,  Giovanni, 
Tis  something  else  has  wrought  this  violent  change. 
Pray  let  me  be  of  counsel  with  your  thoughts, 
And  know  the  serious  motive  ;  come,  be  clear. 
I  am  no  enemy,  and  can  assist 
Where  I  allow  the  cause. 

Gio.  You  may  be  angry, 
Madam,  and  chide  it  as  a  saucy  pride 
In  me  to  name  or  look  at  honour  ;  nor 
Can  I  but  know  what  small  addition 
Is  my  unskilful  arm  to  aid  a  country. 

Bell.  I  may  therefore  justly  suspect  there  is 
Something  of  other  force,  that  moves  you  to 
The  wars.     Enlarge  my  knowledge  with  the  secret. 
Gio.  At  this  command  I  open  my  heart.     Madam, 
I  must  confess  there  is  another  cause, 
Which  I  dare  not  in  my  obedience 
Obscure,  since  you  will  call  it  forth ;  and  yet 
I  know  you  will  laugh  at  me — 

Bell.  It  would  ill 
Become  my  breeding,  Giovanni — 

Gio.  Then, 
Know,  Madam,  I  am  in  love. 
Bell.  In  love  with  whom  ? 
Gio.  With  one  I  dare  not  name,  she  is  so  much 
Above  my  birth  and  fortunes. 

Bell.  I  commend 
Your  flight.     But  does  she  know  it  ? 

Gio.  I  durst  never 
Appear  with  so  much  boldness  to  discover 
My  heart's  so  great  ambition  ;  it  is  here  still 
A  strange  and  busy  guest. 

Bell.  And  you  think  absence 
May  cure  this  wound — 
Gio.  Or  death— 
Bell.  I  may  presume 
You  think  she's  fair — 

Gio.  I  dare  as  soon  question  your  beauty,  Madam, 
The  only  ornament  and  star  of  Venice, 
Pardon  the  bold  comparison  ;  yet  there  is 
Something  in  you,  resembles  my  great  Mistress. 
She  blushes — (aside). 
Such  very  beams  disperseth  her  bright  eye, 
Powerful  to  restore  decrepit  nature; 
But  when  she  frowns,  and  changes  from  her  sweet 
Aspect,  (as  in  my  fears  I  see  you  now, 
Offended  at  my  boldness),  she  does  blast 
Poor  Giovanni  thus,  and  thus  I  wither 
At  heart,  and  wish  myself  a  thing  lost  in 
My  own  forgotten  dust. 

C.  L. 


JAMES  THOMSON. 

A  volume,  entitled  the  "  English  Gentle- 
man's Library  Manual,"  contains  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  anecdotes  respecting  the 
author  of  "  The  Seasons." 

Memoranda  communicated  by  James 
Robertson,  Esq.  of  Richmond,  in 
Surrey,  late  Surgeon  to  the  House- 
hold at  Kew,  October  17,  1791,  to 
Thomas  Parke,  Esq.  the  Poet,  and  by 
him  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 

Parke.  Have  you  any  objection,  sir,  to 
my  taking  down  memorandums  to  a  con- 
versation ? 

Robertson.  Not  in  the  least,  I  will  pro- 
cure you  pen,  ink,  and  paper  immediately. 

I  understand,  sir,  you  knew  Thomson 
long? 

I  became  acquainted  with  him  in  the 
year  1726,  when  he  published  his  poem  of 
Winter.  He  lived  opposite  to  me,  in  Lan- 
caster-court, in  the  Strand.  I  went  to  the 
East  Indies  soon  after,  which  caused  a 
chasm  in  our  acquaintance ;  but,  on  my 
return,  our  intimacy  was  strengthened,  and 
continued  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  I  do 
not  know  any  man,  living  or  dead,  I  ever 
esteemed  more  highly,  and  he  was  attached 
to  me.  I  had  once  a  complaint  of  a  con- 
sumptive nature,  which  confined  me  much 
at  home,  and  he  was  so  good  as  to  come 
often  from  Kew-lane  to  sit  with  me. 

Did  you  know  Amanda? 

Know  her  ?  Yes,  sir,  I  married  her  sister. 
AmanJa  was  a  Miss  Young,  daughter  to 
captain  Gilbert  Young,  of  the  Gulyhill  fa- 
mily, in  Dumfriesshire,  and  was  married 
afterwards  to  admiral  Campbell.  She  was 
a  fine  sensible  woman,  and  poor  Thomson 
was  desperately  in  love  with  her.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Young,  her  nephew,  left  my  house 
this  very  morning.  Thomson,  indeed,  was 
never  wealthy  enough  to  marry. 

Mr.  Collins,  the  brewer,  has  told  me, 
that  he  was  so  heedless  in  his  money  con- 
cerns, that  in  paying  him  a  bill  for  beer,  he 
gave  him  two  bank  notes  rolled  together 
instead  of  one.  Collins  did  not  perceive 
the  mistake  till  he  got  home,  and  when  he 
returned  the  note  Thomson  appeared  per- 
fectly indifferent  about  the  matter,  and 
said  he  had  enough  to  go  on  without  it ! 
Mr.  Robertson  smiled  at  this  anecdote,  and 
said  it  was  like  him. 

He  was  not,  I  believe,  one  of  the  weep- 
ing philosophers.     He  was  no  Heraclitus  ? 
No,  he  was  not,  indeed.    I  remember  his 
being  stopped  once  between  London  and 
Richmond,  and  robbed  of  his  watch,  and 
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when  I  expressed  my  regret  for  his  loss, 
"  Pshaw,  damn  it,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad 
they  took  it  from  me,  'twas  never  good  for 
any  thing." 

Was  he  national  in  his  affections  ? 
He  had  no  prejudices  whatever  ;  he  was 
the  most  liberal  of  men  in  all  his  senti- 
ments. 

I  have  been  told  that  he  used  to  associate 
with  parson  Cromer,  and  some  other  con- 
vivials,  at  the  Old  Orange  Tree,  in  Kew- 
lane  ?  , 

Relaxation  of  any  kind  was  to  him  fre- 
quently desirable,  and  he  could  conform  to 
any  company.  He  was  benevolent  and 
social,  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  life  ; 
as  his  friend,  Dr.  Armstrong,  said  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  he  practised  what  he  preach- 
ed. Lord  L.'s  character  of  him  as  an 
author  was  perfectly  just,  that  in  his  last 
moments  he  had  no  cause  to  wish  any  thing 
blotted  he  had  ever  written. 
I  hear  he  kept  very  late  hours  ? 
No,  sir,  very  early ;  he  was  always  up  at 
sunrise,  but  then  he  had  never  been  in 
bed. 

Did  you  ever  correspond  with  him  ? 
Very  seldom.     We   were  so  much   to- 
gether there  was  little  opportunity  or  occa- 
sion for  it. 

You  do  not  happen  to  have  any  reliques 
of  his  hand-writing? 

I  don't  think  I  have  ;  but  when  I  get  my 
breath  a  little  better  I  will  look  among  my 
papers  to  try  if  I  can  find  any. 

The  kind  old  gentleman  was  warmed 
with  the  subject,  and  even  set  forward  to 
his  escritoire  in  the  pursuit,  but  returned 
only  with  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, which  he  flattered  himself  contained 
something  relative  to  Thomson.  In  this  he 
was  mistaken.  It  was  a  rhapsody  of  thanks 
in  return  for  being  presented  with  a  large 
bottle  of  spirits  ;  but  it  was  well  worth  an 
airing.  This,  said  Mr.  R.,  will  show  you 
the  intimate  terms  I  was  upon  with  Johnny 
Armstrong,  who  wrote  that  beautiful  poem, 
the  "  Art  of  Preserving  the  Health."  He 
was  a  very  ingenious  and  excellent  man. 
.  Did  you  know  Dr.  Patrick  Murdoch, 
who  wrote  Thomson's  Life  ? 

Ay,  very  well,  and  esteemed  him.  Pat- 
tie,  as  I  always  called  him,  had  a  good 
heart. 

Pope,  as  I  have  heard,  used  often  to  visit 
Thomson  ? 

Yes,  frequently.  Pope  has  sometimes 
said,  Thomson,  I'll  walk  to  the  end  of  your 
garden,  and  then  set  off  to  the  bottom  of 
Kew-foot-lane  and  back.  Pope,  sir,  courted 
Thomson,  and  Thomson  was  always  ad- 


mitted to  Pope  whether  he  had  company  or 
not  ;  but  Pope  had  a  jealousy  of  every 
eminent  writer;  he  was  a  viper  that  gnaw- 
ed the  file. 

Was  Pope  a  great  talker  ? 
Pope,  when  he  liked  his  company,  was 
a  very  agreeable  man.     He  was  fond  of 
adulation,   and  when   he  had  any   dislike 
was  a  most  bitter  satirist. 

Thomson,  I  think,  was  very  intimate 
with  David  Mallet,  the  editor  of  Boling- 
broke  ? 

Sir,  that  person's  name  was  properly 
"  Malloch ;"  but  I  used  to  call  him  "  Mo- 
loch" in  our  festive  moments,  and  Thomson 
enjoyed  the  jest.  Sir,  he  had  not  Thom- 
son's heart ;  he  was  not  sound  at  the  core ; 
he  made  a  cat's-paw  of  Thomson,  and  I 
did  not  like  the  man  on  that  account. 

Thomson  had  two  cousins  or  nephews, 
who  were  gardeners,  did  they  live  with 
him  ? 

No,  they  did  not  live  with  him,  they  lived 
upon  him.  He  was  so  generous  a  man,  that 
if  he  had  but  two  eggs  he  would  have  given 
them  both  away.  < 

Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gray, 
who  lived  at  Richmond  Hill .' 

Yes,  I  knew  a  John  Grav,  who  was  a 
victualler.  He  purchased  Thomson's  col- 
lection of  prints  and  drawings  after  his 
decease,  but  I  believe  purely  out  of  osten- 
tation. 

You  must  have  had  great  influence  over 
him,  sir,  from  several  circumstances  you 
have  mentioned,  but  wish  to  be  suppressed  ? 
Without  ostentation  or  vanity,  sir,  I  really 
very  often  have  wondered  how  I  came  to 
have  so  much,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends 
wondered  too;  for  I  do  say  it  most  sincerely, 
that  I  never  could  find  out  what  made 
Thomson  and  many  of  these  geniuses  so 
partial  to  me  as  they  appeared. 

Then,  sir,  I  suspect  you  are  the  only  one 
who  could  not  make  the  discovery  ? 

Sir,  I  was  not  fishing  for  a  compliment, 
I  do  assure  you. 

If  you  had,  sir,  I  should  not  have  snatch- 
ed so  eagerly  at  your  bait. 

I  suppose  you  attended  Thomson  in  a 
medical  as  well  as  in  a  social  capacity  ? 

Yes,  Armstrong  and  myself  were  with 
him  till  his  last  moments.  I  was  in  ihe 
room  with  him  when  he  died.  A  putrid 
fever  carried  him  off  in  less  than  a  week. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  be  desirous  not  to 
live,  and  I  had  reason  to  think  that  my 
sister-in-law  was  the  occasion  of  this.  He 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  her  being 
married  to  another. 

Pray  didjou  attend  his  funeral  ? 
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Indeed  I  did,  and  a  real  funeral  it  was 
to  me,  as  Quin  said  when  he  spoke  the  pro- 
logue to  "  Coriolanus" — "I  was  in  truth 
no  actor  there." 

Did  you  hear  Quin  speak  that  prologue, 
sir? 

Yes,  I  could  not  have  been  absent. 

Were  you  the  only  intimate  friend  who 
paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  Thomson's 
remains? 

No,  sir,  Quin  attended,  and  Mallet,  and 
another  friend,  whose  name  I  do  not  recol- 
lect. He  was  interred  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  Richmond  church,  just  where  the 
christening  pew  now  stands.  I  pointed  out 
the  place  to  the  sexton's  widow,  that  she 
might  show  it  to  strangers. 

Did  you  know  Andrew  Millar,  the  book- 
seller ? 

I  knew  him  well.  He  took  a  box  near 
Thomson's,  in  Kew-lane,  to  keep  in  with 
him  as  an  author  who  might  be  profitable 
to  him.  Andrew  was  a  good-natured  man, 
and  not  an  unpleasant  companion,  but  he 
was  a  little  contracted  in  mind  by  his  busi- 
ness, and  had  the  dross  of  a  bookseller  about 
him. 

Did  you  know  Paterson  ? 

Yes.  Paterson  had  been  clerk  to  a 
counting-house  in  the  city,  went  for  some 
time  abroad,  and  on  his  return  was  ama- 
nuensis to  Thomson,  was  his  deputy  as 
surveyor-general  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  succeeded  him  in  that  office,  but  he  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  it,  I  believe  not  more 
than  two  years. 

Collins,  the  poet,  and  Hammond,  author 
of  the  "  Love  Elegies,"  visited  Thomson  ? 

Yes.  Ah !  poor  Collins,  he  had  much 
genius,  but  half  mad.  Hammond  was  a 
gentleman,  and  a  very  pleasant  man.  Yet 
Thomson,  I  remember,  one  day  called  him 
a  burnished  butterfly.  Quin,  the  comedian, 
was  a  sincere  friend  of  Thomson  ;  he  was 
naturally  a  most  humane  and  friendly  man, 
and  only  put  on  the  brute  when  he  thought 
it  was  expected  from  him  by  those  who  gave 
him  credit  for  the  character. 

Was  the  anecdote  of  Quin  and  Thomson 
true? 

Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

Boswell  surmised  that  Thomson  was  a 
much  coarser  man  than  is  commonly  al- 
lowed ? 

Sir,  Thomson  was  neither  a  petit-ma'ttre 
nor  a  boor  ;  he  had  simplicity  without  rude- 
ness, and  a  cultivated  manner  without  being 
courtly.  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  letter- 
writin?,  and  did  not  attempt  much  of  prose 
composition  of  any  kind.  His  time  for 
composition  was  generally  at  the  dead  of 


night,  and  was  much  in  his  summer-house, 
which,  together  with  every  memorial  of 
his  residence,  is  carefully  preserved  by  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Boscawen. 

Did  you  know,  sir,  of  any  other  attach- 
ments of  Thomson's,  except  that  to  his 
Amanda? 

No,  I  believe  he  was  more  truly  attached 
to  my  little  wife  and  her  sister  than  to  any 
one  else,  next  to  Amanda.  Mr.  H.,  of 
Bangor,  said  he  Avas  once  asked  to  dinner 
by  Thomson,  but  could  not  attend.  One 
of  his  friends,  who  was  there,  told  him  that 
there  was  a  general  stipulation  agreed  on 
by  the  whole  company,  that  there  should 
be  no  hard  drinking.  Thomson  acquiesced, 
only  requiring  that  each  man  should  drink 
his  bottle.  The  terms  were  accepted  un- 
conditionally, and  when  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved, a  three-quart  bottle  was  set  before 
each  of  his  guests.  Thomson  had  much  of 
this  kind  of  agreeable  humour.  Mr.  Aik- 
man,  the  painter,  and  Dr.  De  la  Cour,  a 
physician  and  ingenious  writer,  were  inti- 
mate and  beloved  friends  of  Thomson. 
Mr.  Aikman  was  a  gentleman  of  competent 
estate,  and  was  always  friendly  to  Thom- 
son. 

Sir,  I  cordially  thank  you  for  this  kind- 
ness, in  suffering  yourself  to  be  teased  with 
interrogations;  and  w7hen  lord  Buchan's 
tablet  on  the  grave  of  the  poet  shall  be  im- 
posed in  Richmond  church,  I  shall  hope  to 
see  you  tripping  across  the  green  to  take  a 
peep  at  it. 

Sir,  if  I  can  crawl  across  for  such  a  grati- 
fication, I  shall  certainly  do  it. 

We  then  twice  shook  hands  and  parted. 
Intelligent  old  gentleman !  Little  was  I 
aware  that  his  lengthened  eve  of  life  was 
so  very  near  its  close  !  He  was  taken  seri- 
ously ill  a  few  hours  after  I  left  him,  Mon- 
day, October  24,  and  on  the  Friday  follow- 
ing he  died,  and  was  buried  on  Saturday, 
the  4th  of  November,  by  the  south  side  of 
Richmond  church. 

Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est. 

(Signed)     T.  P. 


QUIPOES. 

The  Peruvians  had  a  method  of  express- 
ing their  meaning  by  narrow  knotted  ri- 
bands of  various  colours,  which  they  called 
"  Quipoes  :"  a  certain  number  of  knots  of 
one  colour,  divided  by  so  many  of  another, 
expressed  particular  meanings ;  and  served 
these  simple  and  innocent  people  in  place 
of  the  art  of  writing.  P. 
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SPANISH  MYSTERIES. 


Of  all  the  dramatic  works  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  are  in  every 
respect  the  most  irregular.  Allegorical 
characters,  buffoons,  saints,  peasants,  stu- 
dents, kings,  God,  the  infant  Jesus,  the 
devil,  and  the  most  heterogeneous  beings 
that  the  wildest  imagination  could  brin^ 
together,  are  introduced.  Music  seems 
always  to  have  been  an  indispensable  ac- 
cessary. Lope  de  Vega's- spiritual  comedy, 
entitled  the  Life  of  Saint  Nicolas  de  Tolen- 
tino,*  commences  with  a  conversation 
maintained  by  a  party  of  students,  who 
make  a  display  of  their  wit  and  scholastic 
learning.  Among  them  is  the  future  saint, 
whose  piety  shines  with  the  brighter  lustre 
when  contrasted  with  the  disorderly  gaiety 
of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  The 
devil  disguised  by  a  mask  joins  the  party. 
A  skeleton  appears  in  the  air;  the  sky 
opens,  and  the  Almighty  is  discovered  sit- 
ting in  judgment,  attended  by  Justice  and 
Mercy,  who  alternately  influence  his  deci- 
sions. Next  succeeds  a  love  intrigue  be- 
tween a  lady  named  Rosalia,  and  a  gentle- 
man named  Feniso.  The  future  saint  then 
reenters  attired  in  canonicals,  and  delivers 
a  sermon  in  redondillas.  The  parents  of 
the  saint  congratulate  themselves  on  pos- 
sessing such  a  son ;  and  this  scene  forms 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  act.  At  the 
opening  of  the  second  a  party  of  soldiers 
are  discovered  ;  the  saint  enters  accompa- 
nied by  seveial  monks,  and  offers  up  a 
prayer  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet.  Brother 
Peregrino  relates  the  romantic  history  of 
his  conversion.  Subtle  theological  quiddities 
ensue,  and  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  lives 
of  the  saints  are  related.  St.  Nicolas  prays 
again  through  the  medium  of  a  sonnet.  He 
then  rises  in  the  air,  either  by  the  power  of 
faith,  or  the  help  of  the  theatrical  machi- 
nery ;  and  the  Holy  Virgin  and  St.  Augus- 
tin  descend  from  heaven  to  meet  him.  The 
sonnet  by  which  St.  Nicolas  performs  this 
miracle  is  the  most  beautiful  in  this  sacred 
farce.  In  the  third  act  the  scene  is  trans- 
ferred to  Rome,  where  two  cardinals  exhibit 
the  holy  sere-cloth  to  the  people  by  torch- 
light. Music  performed  on  clarinets  adds 
to  the  solemnity  of  this  ceremony,  during 
which  pious  discourses  are  delivered.  St. 
Nicolas  is  next  discovered  embroidering  the 
habit  of  his  order;  and  the  pious  observa- 
tions which  he  makes,  while  engaged  in 
this  occupation,  are  accompanied  by  the 
chanting    of  invisible  angels.     The  music 


•  St.  Nicolas  de  Tolentino  is  a  saint  of  modern 

creation. 


attracts  the  devil,  who  endeavours  to  tempt 
St.  Nicolas.  The  next  scene  exhibits  souls 
in  the  torments  of  purgatory.  The  devil 
again  appears  attended  by  a  retinue  of 
lions,  serpents,  and  other  hideous  animals; 
but  in  a  scene,  which  is  intended  for  bur- 
lesque, (graciosamente,)  a  monk  armed  with 
a  great  broom  drives  off  the  devil  and  his 
suite.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  the 
saint,  whose  beatification  is  now  complete, 
descends  from  heaven  in  a  garment  be- 
spangled with  stars.  As  soon  as  he  touches 
the  earth,  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother 
are  released  from  purgatory,  and  rise 
through  a  rock ;  the  saint  then  returns 
hand-in-hand  with  his  parents  to  heaven, 
music  playing  as  they  ascend.* 


PORTUGUESE  MYSTERIES. 

One  of  the  spiritual  dramas  of  Gil  Vi- 
cente, performed  at  Lisbon,  commences 
with  shepherds,  who  discourse  and  enter  a 
chapel,  which  is  decorated  with  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  Christmas.  The  shepherds 
cannot  sufficiently  express  their  rustic  ad- 
miration of  the  pomp  exhibited  in  the 
chapel.  Faith  (La  Fe)  enters  as  an  alle- 
gorical  character.  She  speaks  Portuguese, 
and  after  announcing  herself  to  the  shep- 
herds as  True  Faith,  she  explains  to  them  the 
nature  of  faith,  and  enters  into  an  historical 
relation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation. 
This  is  the  whole  subject  of  the  piece. 

Another  of  these  dramas,  wherein  the 
poet's  fancy  has  taken  a  wider  range,  pre- 
sents scenes  of  a  more  varied  nature.  Mer- 
cury enters  as  an  allegorical  character,  and 
as  the  representative  of  the  planet  which 
bears  his  name.  He  explains  the  theory  of 
the  planetary  system  and  the  zodiac,  and 
cites  astronomical  facts  from  Regiomonta- 
nus,  in  a  long  series  of  stanzas  in  the  old 
national  style.  A  seraph  then  appears, 
who  is  sent  down  from  heaven  by  God,  in 
compliance  with  the  prayers  of  Time.  The 
seraph,  in  the  quality  of  a  heiald,  proclaims 
a  large  yearly  fair  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  invites  customers  to  it.  A  devil 
next  makes  his  appearance  with  a  little 
stall  which  he  carries  before  him.  He  gets 
into  a  dispute  with  Time  and  the  seraph, 
and  asserts,  that  among  men  such  as  they 
are,  he  shall  be  sure  to  find  purchasers  for 
his  wares.  He  therefore  leaves  to  every 
customer  his  free  choice.  Mercury  then 
summons  eternal  Rome  as  the  representa- 
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tive  of  the  church.  She  appears,  and  offers 
for  sale  Peace  of  Mind,  as  the  most  precious 
of  her  merchandise.  The  devil  remon- 
strates, and  Rome  retires.  Two  Portu- 
guese peasants  now  appear  in  the  market : 
one  is  very  anxious  to  sell  his  wife,  and 
observes,  that  if  he  cannot  sell  her,  he  will 
give  her  away  for  nothing,  as  she  is  a  wicked 
spendthrift.  Amidst  this  kind  of  conversa- 
tion a  party  of  peasant  women  enter,  one 
of  whom,  with  considerable  comic  warmth, 
vents  bitter  complaints  against  her  hus- 
band. She  tells,  with  a  humorous  simplicity, 
that  her  ungrateful  husband  has  robbed  her 
garden  of  its  fruits  before  they  were  ripe ; 
that  he  never  does  any  thing,  but  leads  a 
sottish  life,  eating  and  drinking  all  day,  &c. 
The  man  who  has  already  been  inveighing 
against  his  wife  immediately  recognises 
her,  and  says, — "That  is  my  slippery  help- 
mate." During  this  succession  of  comic 
scenes  the  action  does  not  advance.  The  devil 
at  last  opens  his  little  stall  and  displays  his 
stock  of  goods  to  the  female  peasants  ;  but 
one  of  them,  who  is  the  most  pious  of  the 
party,  seems  to  suspect  that  all  is  not  quite 
right  with  regard  to  the  merchandise,  and 
she  exclaims —  "  Jesus  !  Jesus  !  true  God 
and  man  !"  The  devil  immediately  takes 
to  flight,  and  does  not  reappear;  but  the 
seraph  again  comes  forward  and  mingles 
with  the  rustic  groups.  The  throng  con- 
tinues to  increase ;  other  countrywomen 
with  baskets  on  their  heads  arrive ;  and 
the  market  is  stored  with  vegetables,  poul- 
try, and  other  articles  of  rural  produce. 
The  seraph  offers  Virtues  for  sale  ;  but  they 
find  no  purchasers.  The  peasant  girls  ob- 
serve, that  in  their  village  money  is  more 
sought  after  than  virtue,  when  a  young  man 
wants  a  wife.  One  of  the  party,  however, 
says,  that  she  wished  to  come  to  the  market 
because  it  happened  to  fall  on  the  festival 
of  the  mother  of  God  ;  and  because  the 
Virgin  does  not  sell  her  gifts  of  grace,  but 
distributes  them  gratis.  This  observation 
crowns  the  theological  morality  of  the  piece, 
which  terminates  with  a  hymn  of  praise,  in 
the  popular  style,  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.* 


POACHING. 

A  poor  itinerant  player,  caught  perform- 
ing the  part  of  a  poacher,  and  being  taken 
before  the  magistrates  assembled  at  a  quar- 
ter sessions  for  examination,  one  of  them 


asked  him  what  right  he  had  to  kill  a  hare? 
when  he  replied  in  the  following  ludicrous 
parody  on  Brutus's  speech  to  the  Romans, 
in  defence  of  the  death  of  Caesar : — 

"  Britons,  hungry-men,  and  epicures ! 
hear  me  for  my  cause  ;  and  be  silent — that 
you  may  hear  ;  believe  me  for  mine  honour, 
and  have  respect  to  mine  honour,  that  you 
may  believe  :  censure  me  in  your  wisdom; 
and  awake  your  senses  that  you  may  the 
better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  as- 
sembly, any  dear  friend  of  this  hare,  to  him 
I  say,  that  a  player's  love  for  hare  is  no 
less  than  his.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand 
why  a  player  rose  against  a  hare,  this  is 
my  answer, — not  that  I  loved  hare  less,  but 
that  I  loved  eating  more.  Had  you  rather 
this  hare  were  living,  and  I  had  died  starv- 
ing— than  that  this  hare  were  dead,  that  I 
might  live  a  jolly  fellow  ?  As  this  hare  was 
pretty,  I  weep  for  him;  as  he  was  nimble, 
I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  plump,  I  honour 
him;  but,  as  he  was  eatable,  I  slew  him. 
There  are  tears,  for  his  beauty ;  joy,  for  his 
condition ;  honour,  for  his  speed ;  and 
death,  for  his  toothsomeness.  Who  is  here 
so  cruel,  would  see  a  starved  man?  If  any, 
speak,  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is 
here  so  silly,  that  would  not  take  a  tit  bit? 
If  any,  speak,  for  him  have  I  offended. 
Who  is  here  so  sleek,  that  does  not  love  his 
belly?  If  anv,  speak,  for  him  have  I  of- 
fended." 

"  You  have  offended  justice,  sirrah," 
cried  one  of  the  magistrates,  out  of  all 
patience  at  this  long  and  strange  harangue. 

"  Then,"  cried  the  culprit,  guessing  at 
the  hungry  feelings  of  the  bench,  "  since 
justice  is  dissatisfied,  it  must  needs  have 
something  to  devour  —  Heaven  forbid  I 
should  keep  any  gentleman  from  his  dinner 
— so,  if  you  please,  I'll  wish  your  worships 
a  good  day,  and  a  good  appetite." 


HAPPY  UNION. 

Quin  used  to  say,  that  of  all  the  bans 
of  marriage  he  ever  heard,  none  gave  him 
such  pleasure  as  the  union  of  delicate  Ann 
Chovy  with  good  John  Dory.  This  senti- 
ment was  worthy  of  such  a  disciple  of 
Apicius. 

S.  S.  S. 
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ffim  3Ft>to* 

LEITH  HILL,  NEAR  DORKING. 

Extracted  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dennis 
to  Mr.  Serjeant,  near  seventy  years 
ago. 

In  a  late  journey  which  I  took  into  the 
wild  of  Sussex,  I  passed  over  a  hill,  which 
showed  me  more  transporting  sights  than 
ever  I  had  seen  before,  either  in  England 
jr  Italy.  The  prospects  which  in  Italy 
pleased  me  most  were  the  Yaldarno  from 
he  Apennines  of  Rome,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  mountain  of  Viterbo ;  of 
Rome  at  forty,  and  the  Mediterranean  at 
ifty  miles  distant  from  it;  and  that  of 
:he  famous  Campagna  of  Rome  from  Tivoli 
ind  Frescati,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  moun- 
ain  Viterbo,  without  any  thing  to  intercept 
/our  sight. 

But  from  an  hill  which  I  passed  in  my 

ate  journey  into  Sussex,  I  had  a  prospect 

nore    extensive   than   any   of   these,    and 

vhich   surpassed   them    at   once   in   rural 

:harms,  in  pomp,  and   magnificence.     The 

|  lill  which  I  speak  of  is  called  Leith-hill, 

:  md   is  about  five  miles   southward  from 

[Dorking,  about  six  miles  from  Box-hill,  and 

I  lear  twelve  from  Epsom.     It  juts  itself  out 

llbout  two  miles  beyond  that  range  of  hills, 

iWhich  terminate  the  north  downs  to  the 

.  jouth.     After  conquering  the  hill  itself  the 

ight  is  enchantingly  beautiful.     Beneath 

lie   open  to   our    view    all    the    wilds    of 

Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  a  great  part  of  that 

pf  Kent,  admirably  diversified  in  every  part 

tf  them  with  woods,  and  fields  of  corn  and 

nasture,    and    everywhere    adorned    with 

Itately  rows  of  trees.     This  beautiful  vale 

fk  thirty   miles   in   breadth,  and   sixty   in 

ength,   terminating  on  the  south   by   the 

najestic  range  of  hills  and  the  sea.    About 

toon  on  a  serene  day  you  may,  at  thirty 

oiles  distance,  see  the  waters  of  the  sea 

'  hrough  a  chasm  of  the  mountains.     And 

hat  which,  above  all,  makes  it  a  noble  and 

v-onderful  prospect  is,  that  at  the  same  time 

ou  behold  this  noble  sight,  by  a  little  turn 

Jf  your  head  towards  the  north,  you  look 

.  all  over  Box-hill,  and  see  the  country  be- 

.  ond  it,  between  that  and  London,  and  St. 

'aid's,  at  twenty-five  miles  distance,  with 

.  lighgate  and  Hampstead  beyond  it  all.    It 

nay  perhaps   appear  incredible  to  some, 

hat  a  place  which  affords  so  great  and  so 

urprising  a  prospect  should  have  remained 

o  long  in  obscurity,  and  that  it  is  unknown 

o  the  very  visitors  of  Epsom  and  Box-hill. 

Jut,  alas !  we  live  in  a  country  more  fertile 


of  great  things,  than  of   men  to   admire 
them. 

Whoever  talked  of  Cooper's-hill,  till  sir 
John  Denham  made  it  illustrious? — How 
long  did  Milton  remain  in  obscurity,  while 
twenty  paltry  authors,  little  and  vile  com- 
pared to  him,  were  talked  of  and  admired  ? 
But  in  England,  nineteen  in  twenty  like  by 
other  people's  opinions,  and  not  by  their 
own. 


PARSIMONY. 

Augustine  Pentheny,  Esq.  who  died  on 
the  23d  of  November,  1810,  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  at  an  obscure  lodging 
in  Leeson-street,  Dublin,  was  a  miser  of 
the  most  perfect  drawing  that  nature  ever 
gave  to  the  world.  He  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Longwood,  county  of  Meath, 
and  became  a  journeyman-cooper.  Very 
early  in  life  he  was  encouraged  to  make  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  to  follow  his 
trade,  under  the  patronage  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  another  adventurer  of  the  name  of 
Gaynor,  better  known  among  his  neigh- 
bours by  the  name  of  "  Peter  Big  Brogues," 
from  the  enormous  shoes  he  was  mounted 
in  on  the  day  he  set  out  on  his  travels. 
Peter  acquired  an  immense  foitune,  and 
lived  to  see  his  only  child  married  to  sirG. 
Colebrook,  chairman  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  a  banker  in  London,  to 
whom  Peter  gave  with  his  daughter  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  His  nephew, 
Anthony,  acquired  the  enormous  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the 
islands  of  Antigua  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Anthony  Petheny  saw  mankind  only 
through  one  medium — money.  His  vital 
powers  were  so  diverted  from  generous  or 
social  objects  by  the  prevailing  passion  of 
gold,  that  he  could  discover  no  trait  in  any 
character,  however  venerable  or  respecta- 
ble, that  was  not  seconded  by  riches ;  in 
fact,  any  one  that  was  not  rich  he  considered 
as  an  inferior  animal,  neither  worthy  of 
notice,  nor  safe  to  be  admitted  into  society. 
This  feeling  he  extended  to  female  society, 
and,  if  possible,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
disgust.  A  woman  he  considered  only  as 
an  incumbrance  on  a  man  of  property,  and 
therefore  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon 
to  admit  one  into  his  confidence.  Wedlock 
he  utterly  and  uniformly  rejected.  His 
wife  was  the  public  funds,  and  his  children 
dividends;  and  no  parent  or  husband  ever 
paid  more  deference  or  care  to  the  objects 
of  his  affection.  He  was  never  known  to 
diminish  his  immense  hoard,  by  rewarding 
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a  generous  action ;  or  to  alleviate  distress,  or 
accidental  misfortune,  by  the  application  of 
a  single  shilling.  It  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  a  man  would  give  gifts  or  be- 
stow gratuities,  who  was  a  niggard  of  com- 
forts 'to  himself.  The  evening  before  he 
died,  some  busy  friend  sent  a  respectable 
physician  to  him.  The  old  miser  evinced 
no  dislike,  until  he  recollected  the  doctor 
might  expect  a  fee ;  this  alarmed  him,  and 
immediately  raising  himself  in  the  bed,  he 
addressed  his  "  medical  friend  "  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "  Doctor,  I  am  a  strong 
man,  and  know  my  disorder,  and  could 
cure  myself,  but  as  Mr.  Nangle  has  sent 
you  to  my  assistance,  I  shall  not  exchange 
you  for  any  other  person,  if  we  can  come 
to  an  understanding;  in  fact,  I  wish  to 
know  what  you  will  charge  for  your  attend- 
ance until  I  am  recovered."  The  doctor 
answered  *  eight  guineas."  "  Ah  !  sir," 
said  the  old  man,  "  if  you  knew  my  disor- 
der you  would  not  be  exorbitant;  but  to 
put  an  end  to  this  discussion,  I  will  give 
you  six  guineas  and  a  half."  The  doctor 
assented,  and  the  patient  held  out  his  arm 
with  the  fee,  to  have  his  pulse  considered, 
and  laid  himself  down  again. 

Old  Pentheny's  relations  were  numerous, 
but,  in  his  opinion,  wholly  unqualified,  by 
want  of  experience  in  the  management  of 
money,  to  nurse  his  wealth,  and  therefore 
he  bequeathed  the  entire  of  it  to  a  rich  fa- 
mily in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  generous 
exception  of  four  pounds  annually  to  a 
faithful  servant,  who  had  lived  with  him 
twenty-four  years.  In  his  will  he  expresses 
great  kindness  for  "  poor  John,"  and  says 
he  bequeaths  the  four  pounds  for  his  kind 
services,  that  his  latter  days  might  be  spent 
in  comfortable  independence  !  He  appoint- 
ed WallerNangle,  Esq.  and  major  O'Farrell, 
his  executors,  and  the  right  hon.  David  La 
Touche  and  lord  Fingal,  trustees.  Like 
Thellusson.  he  would  not  allow  his  fortune 
to  pass  to  his  heirs  immediately,  as  he 
directed  that  the  entire  should  be  funded 
for  fourteen  years,  and  then,  "  in  its  im- 
proved state,"  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
heirs  he  had  chosen. 


OX  A  LADY, 

A  Great  Caceplayir,  who  married  a 
Gardener. 

Trumps  ever  ruled  the  charming  maid, 
Sure  all  the  world  must  pardou  her... 

The  Destinies  tvrn'd  tip  a  spade — 
She  married  John  the  gardener. 


'2Bterobme$ 

OF   THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 
No.  III. 

The  Innate  Ideas  of  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz,  derived  from  Plato,  Hera- 
clitls,  Pythagoras,  and  the  Chal- 
deans— the  System  of  Mallebranche 

FROM    THE    SAME    SOURCE,    AND  St.  AtJ- 
GUSTINE. 

The  innate  perception  of  first  truths, 
maintained  by  Descartes  and  Leibnitz, 
which  raised  such  warm  and  subtle  dis- 
putes among  metaphysicians,  is  a  doctrine 
derived  from  Plato."  That  great  philoso- 
pher, who  acquired  the  surname  of  divine, 
by  having  written  best  on  the  subject  of 
Deity,  entertained  a  very  peculiar  senti- 
ment  respecting  the  origin  of  the  soul.  He 
calls  it  "  an  emanation  of  the  divine  es- 
sence, from  whom  it  imbibed  all  its  ideas ; 
but  that  having  sinned,  it  was  degraded 
from  its  first  estate,  and  condemned  to  a 
union  with  body,  wherein  it  is  confined  as 
in  a  prison  ;  that  its  forgetfulness  of  its 
former  ideas  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  penalty."  He  adds,  that 
"  the  benefit  of  philosophy  consists  in  re- 
pairing this  loss,  by  gradually  leading  back 
the  soul  to  its  first  conceptions,  accustom- 
ing it  by  degrees  to  recognise  its  own  ideas, 
and  by  a  full  recollection  of  them  to  com- 
prehend its  own  essence,  and  the  trut 
nature  of  things."  From  that  Platonic 
principle  of  the  soul's  "divine  emanation,' 
it  naturally  followed,  that,  having  formerlj 
had  within  itself  the  knowledge  of  even 
thing,  it  still  retained  the  faculty  of  recall 
ing  to  mind  its  immortal  origin  and  prime 
val  ideas.  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  reasons 
in  the  very  same  manner,  in  admittiD! 
eternal  and  first  truths  to  be  imprinted  o: 
the  soul : — they  substitute  indeed  the  cres 
tion  and  preexistence  of  souls,  in  place  < 
the  "  divine  emanation  "  of  them  taught  b 
Plato  ;  but  they  defend  their  system  by  th 
same  sort  of  arguments. 

Mallebranche  entered  the  lists  in  defene 
of  Descartes's  principles,  and  took  upo 
him  to  support  an  opinion  respecting  ti 
nature  of  ideas,  which  caused  univers 
astonishment  by  its  apparent  singularitj 
and  was  treated  as  almost  extravagant ;  I 
though  he  advanced  nothing  but  what  miglj 
be  defended  by  the  authority  of  the  fine  I 
geniuses  of  antiquity.    After  having  define  | 
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leas  to  be  "the  immediate,  or  neavest 
bjects  of  the  mind  when  it  perceives  any 
ling. "  Mallebranche  demonstrates  the 
?ahty  of  their  existence,  by  displaying 
leir  qualities,  which  never  can  belong  to 
lathing,  that  have  no  pioperties.  He 
len  distinguishes  between  sentiments  and 
;  considers  the  five  different  ways, 
hereby  the  mind  conies  at  the  view  of  ex- 
rnal  objects  ;  shows  the  fallacy  of  four  of 
hem,  and  establishes  the  preeminence  of 
he  fifth,  as  being  that  alone  which  is  con- 
ormable  to  reason,  by  saying,  that  it  is 
ibsolutely  necessary  God  should  have  in 
limself  the  ideas  of  all  essences,  otherwise 
he  never  could  have  given  them  existence. 
He  undertakes  to  prove,  that  God,  by  his 
presence,  is  nearly  united  to  our  souls;  in- 
somuch, that  he  may  be  called  the  place  of 
spirits,  as  space  is  of  bodies ;  and  thence 
he  concludes,  that  the  soul  may  discern  in 
God  whatever  is  representative  of  created 
things,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  communi- 
cate himself  in  that  manner  to  it.  He  re- 
marks, that  God,  or  the  universal  intelli- 
gence, contains  in  himself  those  ideas  which 
illuminate  us ;  and  that  his  works  having 
been  formed  on  the  model  of  his  ideas,  we 
cannot  better  employ  ourselves  than  in 
contemplating  them,  in  order  to  discover  the 
nature  and  properties  of  created  things. 

Mallebranche  was  treated  as  a  visionary 
for  having  advanced  these  sentiments,  al- 
though lie  accompanied  them  with  the  most 
solid  and  judicious  proofs  that  metaphysics 
could  afford  ;  but  he  was  never  charged 
with  plagiarism,  though  his  system  and 
manner  of  proof  exist  literally  in  ancient 
authors.  After  reciting  passages  from  the 
"  Oracula  Chaldaeorum,"  which  he  reveres 
as  a  divine  oracle,  lie  says,  "The  godsjiere 
declare  where  the  existence  of  ideas  is  to 
be  found,  even  in  God  himself,  who  is  their 
only  source ;  they  being  the  model  accord- 
ing to  which  the  world  was  formed,  and  the 
spring  from  which  every  thing  arose. 
Others,  by  applying  immediately  to  the 
divine  ideas  themselves,  are  enabled  to  dis- 
cover sublime  truths;  but  as  for  our  part, 
we  are  content  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
the  gods  themselves  have  declared  in 
favour  of  Plato,  in  assigning  the  name  of 
ideas  to  causes  purely  intellectual;  and 
affirming,  that  they  are  the  archetypes  of 
the  woild,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  supreme 
father;  that,  in  effect,  they  reside  in  the 
paternal  intellect,  and  emanate  from  him 
to  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  world." 

Pythagoras  and  his  disciples  understood 
almost  the  same  thing  by  their  numbers, 
that  Plato  did  by  his  ideas.    The  Pythago. 


rists  expressed  themselves  with  regard  to 
numbers  in  the  same  terms  as  Plato  uses, 
calling  them  "  ™  JW^j  oW«,  real  existences, 
the  only  things  truly  endowed  with  essence, 
eternally  invariable.''  They  give  them  also 
the  appellation  of  incorporeal  entities,  by 
means  of  which  all  other  beings  participate 
of  existence. 

Heraclitus  adopted  those  first  principles 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  expounded  them 
in  a  very  clear  and  systematic  manner. 
"  Nature,''  says  he,  "  being  in  a  perpetual 
flow,  there  must  belong  to  it  some  perma- 
nent entities,  on  the  knowledge  of  which 
all  science  is  founded,  and  which  may  serve 
as  the  rule  of  our  judgment  in  fleeting  and 
sensible  objects." 

Democntus  also  taught,  that  the  images 
of  objects  are  emanations  of  the  Deity,  and 
are  themselves  divine;  and  that  our  very 
mental  ideas  are  so  too.  Whether  the 
doctrine  be  true  or  erroneous  is  not  here  a 
subject  of  inquiry  :  the  present  purpose 
being  merely  to  show  the  analogy  between 
the  principles  of  Mallebranche  and  those  of 
the  ancients. 

Plato,  who,  of  all  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, deservedly  ranks  the  highest,  for 
the  clearness  and  accuracy  wherewith  he 
hath  explained  and  laid  open  this  system, 
gives  the  appellation  of  "  ideas  "  to  those 
eternal  intellectual  substances,  which  were, 
with  regard  to  God,  the  exemplary  forms 
or  types  of  all  that  he  created ;  and  are, 
with  regard  to  men,  the  object  of  all  science, 
and  of  their  contemplation  when  they 
would  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  sensible 
things.  "  The  world,"  according  to  Plato, 
"  always  existed  in  God's  ideas ;  and  when 
at  length  he  determined  to  produce  it  into 
being,  such  as  it  is  at  present,  he  created  it 
according  to  those  eternal  models,  forming 
the  sensible  into  the  likeness  of  the  intel- 
lectual world  "  Admitting,  with  Heracli- 
tus, the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  all  sensible 
things,  Plato  perceived  that  there  could  be 
no  foundation  for  science,  unless  there  were 
things  real  and  permanent  to  build  it  upon, 
which  might  be  the  fixed  object  of  know- 
ledge, to  which  the  mind  might  have  re- 
course, whenever  it  wanted  to  inform  itself 
of  sensible  things.  We  clearly  see  that  this 
was  Plato's  apprehension  of  things ;  and 
we  need  only  look  at  the  passages  quoted 
from  him  to  be  convinced,  that  whatever 
Mallebranche  said  on  the  subject,  he  de- 
rived-from  Plato. 

Mallebranche  would  not  have  been 
railed  against  as  impious,  had  his  antago- 
nists known  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  opinions  and  reasonings ;  and  that  St, 
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Augustine  himself  had  said,  "  Ideas  are 
eternal  and  immutable ;  the  exemplars,  or 
archetypes  of  all  created  things;  and,  in 
short,  exist  in  God."  In  this  respect  he 
differs  somewhat  from  Plato,  who  separated 
them  from  the  divine  essence  :  but  we  may 
easily  discern  a  perfect  conformity  between 
the  father  of  the  church  and  the  modern 
philosopher. 

Leibnitz  was  in  some  measure  of  the 
opinion  of  father  Mallebranche;  and  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  be,  for  he  derived 
his  principles  from  the  same  ancient 
sources.  His  "  monads "  were  "  entities 
truly  existing ;  simple  substances ;  the 
eternal  images  of  universal  nature." 


In  this  inquiry,  concerning  the  discoveries 
and  thoughts  of  the  ancients  attributed  to 
the  moderns,  it  has  appeared  advisable  that 
their  views  of  the  mind,  or  intellectual 
system,  should  precede  their  consideration 
of  sensible  qualities,  and  the  system  of  the 
universe.  To  persons  unaccustomed  to 
such  investigations,  the  succeeding  papers 
■will  be  more  interesting. 


DISTRESSES  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS. 

Pope  Urban  VIII.  erected  an  hospital 
for  the  benefit  of  decayed  authors,  and 
called  it  "  The  Retreat  of  the  Incurables," 
intimating  that  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  reclaim  the  patients  from  poverty  or 
poetry. 

Homer  is  the  first  poet  and  beggar  of 
note  among  the  ancients :  he  was  blind, 
sung  his  ballads  about  the  streets,  and  his 
mouth  was  oftener  filled  with  verses  than 
with  bread. 

Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was  better  off ; 
for  he  had  two  trades :  he  was  a  poet  for 
his  diversion,  and  helped  to  turn  a  mill  in 
order  to  gain  a  living. 

Terence  was  a  slave,  and  Boethius  died 
in  a  jail. 

Among  the  Italians,  Paulo  Burghese, 
almost  as  good  a  poet  as  Tasso,  knew  four- 
teen different  trades,  and  yet  died  because 
he  could  get  no  employment  in  either  of 
them. 

Tasso  was  often  obliged  to  borrow  a 
crown  from  a  friend,  to  pay  for  a  month's 
subsistence.  He  has  left  us  a  pretty  sonnet 
to  his  cat,  in  which  he  begs  the  light  of  her 
eyes  to  write  by,  being  too  poor  to  buy  a 
candle. 

Bentivoglio,  whose  comedies  will  last 
with   the  Italian  language,   dissipated    a 


noble  fortune  in  acts  of  benevolence,  fel 
into  poverty  in  his  old  age,  and  was  refused 
admittance  into  an  hospital  which,  in  his 
better  days,  he  had  himself  paid  for  build- 
ing. 

In  Spain,  the  great  Cervantes  died  of 
hunger;  and  Camoens,  equally  celebrated 
in  Portugal,  ended  his  days  in  an  hospital. 

In  France,  Vaugelas  was  surnamed  "  the 
Owl,"  from  having  been  obliged  to  keep 
within  all  day,  and  only  venturing  out  by 
night,  through  fear  of  his  creditors.  la 
his  last  will,  he  bequeathed  every  thing 
towards  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  and  de- 
sired his  body  to  be  sold,  to  that  end. 

Cassander  was  one  of  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses of  his  time,  but  barely  able  to  pro- 
cure his  livelihood. 

In  England,  the  last  days  of  Spenser, 
Otway,  Butler,  and  Dryden  are  our  national 
reproach. 

S.  S.  S. 


ON  CHANGE. 

No.  II. 
For  the  Table  Book. 
Noah  is  now  a  tailor,  No.  63,  Pall-mall. 

Ham,  a  watchmaker,  No.  47,  Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill. 

Isaac,  a  fishmonger,  No.  8,  Cullum-street. 

Jacob,  an  umbrella  and  parasol  maker,  No. 
42,  Burlington  Arcade. 

Israel  is  a  surgeon  in  Keppell-street,  Rus- 
sel-square. 

Joseph  is  a  pencil   manufacturer,   No.  7, 
Oxford-street. 

Joshua,  a  grocer,  No.  155,  Regent-street. 

Simon,  a  ship  broker,  No.  123,  Fenchurch- 
street. 

Joel,  an  auctioneer,  No.  44,  Clifton-street, 
Finsbury. 

Paul,  a  manufacturer  of  mineral  waters, 
No.  5,  Bow-street,  Covent-garden. 

Matthew,  a  brush  maker,  No.  106,  Upper 
Thames-street. 


Mark,  a  malt  factor,  No.  74,  Mark-lane 

Like,  a  boot  maker,  No.  142,  Cheapside; 
and 

John,  a   solicitor,  No.  6,  Palsgrave-place, 
Temple-bar. 

July,  1827.  Sam  Sam's  Son. 
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THE  GRETNA  GREEN  PARSONS. 

'  The  first  person  that  twined  the  bands 
of  Hymen  this  way  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  man  named  Scott,  who  resided  at 
the  Rigg,  a  few  miles  from  the  village  of 
Gretna,  about  1750  or  1760.  He  was  ac- 
counted a  shrewd,  crafty  fellow,  and  little 
more  is  known  of  him. 

George  Gordon,  an  old  soldier,  started 
up  as  his  successor.  He  always  appeared 
on  marriage  occasions  in  an  antiquated  full 
military  costume,  wearing  a  large  cocked 
hat,  red  coat,  jack  boots,  and  a  ponderous 
sword  dangling  at  his  side.  If  at  any  time 
he  was  interrogated  "  by  what  authority  he 
joined  persons  in  wedlock?"  he  boldly  an- 
swered, "  I  have  a  special  license  from 
government,  for  which  I  pay  fifty  pounds 
per  annum."  He  was  never  closely  ex- 
amined on  the  subject,  and  a  delusion  pre- 
vailed during  his  life,  that  a  privilege  of  the 
kind  really  existed. 

Several  persons  afterwards  attempted  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  same  line,  but 
none  were  so  successful  as  Joseph  Paisley, 
who   secured  by  far   the   greatest  run  of 
business,  in  defiance  of  every  opposition. 
It  was  this  person  who  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  the  "  Old  blacksmith,"  probably 
on  account  of  the  mythological  conceit  of 
Vulcan   being   employed    in   rivetting  the 
hymeneal  chains.  Paisley  was  first  a  smug- 
gler, then  a  tobacconist,  but  never,  at  any 
time,   a  blacksmith      He  commenced  his 
mock   pontifical  career  about  1789.     For 
many  years  he  was  careful  not  to  be  pub- 
licly   seen   on   such    occasions,   but  stole 
through   by-paths   to  the   house  where  he 
was  called  to  officiate,  and  he  there  gave  a 
certificate  miserably  written,  and  the  ortho- 
graphy almost  unintelligible,  with  a  feigned 
signature.     An  important  trial  arose  out  of 
one  of  his  marriages;  and  on  being  sum- 
moned to  London  in  consequence,  to  un- 
dergo an    examination,   he   was   so  much 
alarmed  that  he  was  induced  to  consult  a 
gentleman  of  the  Scotch   bar  on  the  occa- 
sion.    His  legal  adviser  stated  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  using  a  feigned  name  was  de- 
cidedly a  misdemeanour,  and  recommended 
the  mock  parson  to  effect,  if  possible,  the 
destruction  of  the  original  certificate,  and 
substitute  another  in  which  he  should  ap- 
pear by  his  own  name,  and  merely  as  a 
witness  to  the  parties'  declaration  that  they 
were  married  persons.     Afterwards,  he  in- 
variably adopted  the  plan  of  merely  sub- 
scribing  his   own   name  as  a  witness  in 
future  ;  and  this  has  been  the  usual  course 
of  his   successors.    From  that  period  he 


made  no  secret  of  his  profession,  but  openly 
walked  the  street  when  called  upon  to 
officiate,  dressed  in  his  canonicals,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  bishop  !  He  was  long  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  to  travellers.  He  was  tall, 
and  had  been  well  proportioned,  but  at  his 
death  he  was  literally  an  overgrown  mass 
of  fat,  weighing  twenty-five  stone.  He 
was  grossly  ignorant,  and  insufferably  coarse 
in  his  manners,  and  possessed  a  constitu- 
tion almost  proof  against  the  ravages  of 
spirituous  liquors ;  for  though  an  habitual 
drinker,  he  was  rarely  ever  seen  drunk  :  for 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  daily  dis- 
cussed a  Scotch  pint,  equal  to  two  English 
quarts,  of  brandy.  On  one  occasion,  a 
bottle  companion,  named  "  Ned  the  turn- 
er," sat  down  with  him  on  a  Monday 
morning  to  an  anker  of  strong  cogniac,  and 
before  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  Satur- 
day they  kicked  the  empty  cask  out  at  the 
door ;  neither  of  them  were  at  any  of  the 
time  drunk,  nor  had  they  had  the  assistance 
of  any  one  in  drinking. 

After  the  decease  of  Paisley,  the  field 
lay  more  open  for  competition  in  the 
trade,  and  the  different  candidates  resorted 
to  different  means  to  acquire  the  best  share. 
Ultimately  the  post-boys  were  taken  into 
partnership,  who  had  the  power  of  driving 
to  whichever  house  they  pleased  :  each 
mock-parson  had  his  stated  rendezvous ; 
and  so  strong  did  this  description  of  oppo- 
sition run,  that  at  last  the  post-boys  ob- 
tained one  entire  half  of  the  fees,  and  the 
business  altogether  got  worse.  The  rates 
were  lowered  to  a  trifle,  and  the  occupation 
may  now  be  said,  in  common  with  others, 
to  have  shared  the  effects  of  bad  times  and 
starvation  prices. 

There  are  two  principal  practitioners  at 
present,  one  of  whom  was  originally  a 
chaise-driver;  the  other,  David  Laing,  an 
old  soldier,  who  figured  as  a  witness  on  the 
trial  of  the  Wakefields.  At  home  they 
exhibit  no  parade  of  office;  they  may  be 
seen  in  shabby  clothes  at  the  kitchen  fire- 
sides of  the  pot-houses  of  the  village,  the 
companions  of  the  sots  of  the  country,  and 
disrespected  by  every  class. 


A  BLACK  DREAM. 

A  number  of  years  bygone,  a  black  man, 
named  Peter  Cooper,  happened  to  marry  one 
of  the  fair  towns-women  of  Greenock,  who 
did  not  use  him  with  that  tenderness  that 
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he  conceived  himself  entitled  to.  Having 
tried  all  other  arts  to  retrieve  her  lost  affec- 
tions in  vain,  Peter  at  last  resolved  to  work 
upon  her  fears  of  punishment  in  another 
world  for  her  conduct  in  this.  Pretending, 
therefore,  to  awake  one  morning  extrava- 
gantly alarmed y  his  helpmate  was  full  of 
anxiety  to  know  what  was  the  matter;  and 
having  sufficiently,  as  he  thought,  whetted 
her  curiosity,  by  mysteriously  hinting  that 
"  he  could  a  tale  unfold,"  at  length  Peter 
proceeded  as  follows  : — "  H — 11  ob  a  dream 
last  nig-ht.  I  dream  I  go  to  Hebben  and 
rap  at  de  doa,  and  a  gent'man  com  to  de 
doa  wid  black  coat  and  powda  hair.  Whoa 
dere  ? — Peeta  Coopa. — Whoa  Peeta  Coopa  ? 
Am  not  know  you. — Not  knovva  Peeta 
Coopa !  Look  de  book,  sa. — He  take  de 
book,  and  he  look  de  book,  and  lie  could'na 
find  Peeta  Coopa. — Den  I  say,  Oh !  lad, 
oh!  look  again,  finda  Peeta  Coopa  in  a 
coma. — He  lake  de  book,  an  he  look  de 
book,  an  at  last  he  finda  Peeta  Coopa  in 
lilly,  lilly  (little)  coma. — '  Peeta  Coopa, — 
cook  ob  de  Royal  Charlotte  ob  Greenock.' 
Walk  in,  sa. — Den  I  walk  in,  and  dere  was 
every  ting — all  kind  of  vittal — collyflower 
too — an  I  eat,  an  I  drink,  an  I  dant,  an  I 
ting,  an  I  neva  be  done;  segar  too,  by 
Gum. — Den  I  say,  Oh  !  lad,  oh  !  look  for 
Peeta  Coopa  wife.  He  take  de  book,  an 
he  look  all  oba  de  book,  many,  many,  many 
a  time,  corna  an  all;  an  he  couldna  finda 
Peeta  Coopa  wife.  Den  I  say,  Oh  !  lad, 
oh  !  look  de  black  book  ;  he  take  de  black 
book,  an  he  look  de  black  book,  and  he 
finda  Peeta  Cooopa  wife  fust  page, — '  Peeta- 
Coopa- wife,  buckra- woman,  bad-to-her-hus- 
band.'  "* 


A  MUCH-INJURED  MAN. 

George  Talkington,  once  a  celebrated 
horse-dealer  at  Uttoxeter,  who  died  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1826,  at  Cheadle,  Cheshire, 
in  his  eighty-third  year,  met  with  more 
accidents  than  probably  ever  befell  any 
other  human  being.  Up  to  the  year  1793 
they  were  as  follows:  —  Right  shoulder 
broken ;  skull  fractured,  and  trepanned  ; 
left  arm  broken  in  two  places ;  three  ribs 
on  the  left  side  broken  ;  a  cut  on  the  fore- 
head ;  lancet  case,  flue  case,  and  knife 
forced  into  the  thigh ;  three  ribs  broken  on 

•  Times,  July  7, 1827,  from  Greenock  Advertiser. 


the  right  side;  and  the  right  shoulder, 
elbow,  and  wrist  dislocated  ;  back  seriously 
injured;  cap  of  the  right  knee  kicked  off; 
left  ancle  dislocated;  cut  for  a  fistula; 
right  ancle  dislocated  and  hip  knocked 
down ;  seven  ribs  broken  on  the  right  and 
left  sides  ;  kicked  in  the  face,  and  the  left 
eye  nearly  knocked  out;  the  back  again 
seriously  injured;  two  ribs  and  breast-bone 
broken ;  got  down  and  kicked  by  a  horse, 
until  he  had  five  holes  in  his  left  leg ;  the 
sinew  just  below  the  right  knee  cut  through, 
and  two  holes  in  that  leg,  also  two  shock- 
ing cuts  above  the  knee ;  taken  apparently 
dead  seven  times  out  of  different  rivers. 

Since  1793,  (when  a  reference  to  these 
accidents  was  given  to  Mr.  Madely,  sur- 
geon, of  Uttoxeter,)  right  shoulder  dislo- 
cated and  collar-bone  broken ;  seven  ribs 
broken  ;  breast-bone  laid  open,  and  right 
shoulder  dislocated ;  left  shoulder  disloca- 
ted, and  left  arm  broken;  two  ribs  broken; 
and  right  thigh  much  bruised  near  the 
pope's  eye.  In  1819,  then  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  a  lacerated  wound  in  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  which  extended  to  the  foot,  mortifi- 
cation of  the  wound  took  place,  which  ex- 
posed all  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  foot,  also 
the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  ancle  joint; 
became  delirious,  and  so  continued  upwards 
of  three  weeks :  his  wonderful  recovery 
from  this  accident  was  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  friend  having  sup- 
plied him  with  a  quantity  of  old  Madeira, 
a  glass  of  which  he  took  every  two  hours 
for  eight  weeks,  and  afterwards  occasion- 
ally. Since  then,  in  1823,  in  his  eightieth 
year  he  had  a  mortification  of  the  second 
toe  of  the  right  foot,  with  exfoliation  of  the 
bone,  from  which  he  recovered,  and  at  last 
died  from  gradually  declining  old  age.  He 
was  the  father  of  eighteen  children,  by  one 
wife,  in  fifteen  years,  all  of  whom  he  sur- 
vived, and  married  again  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.* 


GRAMMATICAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  farmer's  son,  just  returned  from  a 
boarding  school,  was  asked  "  if  he  knew 
grammar  ?" — "  Oh  yes,  father !"  said  the 
pupil,  "  I  know  her  very  well; — Grammer 
sits  in  the  chair  fast  asleep." 

P. 


•  Oxford  and   University  Herald,  April  29,   1826. 
Communicated  by  J.  J.  A.  F. 
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Man  lores  knowledge,  and  the  beams  of  Truth 
More  welcome  touch  his  understanding's  eyef 
Than  all  the  blandishments  of  sound  his  ear, 
Than  all  of  taste  his  tongue.  Akenside, 


A  LOVER  OF  ART  TO  HIS  SON. 

My  dear  Alfred, 

Could  you  see  my  heart  you  would  know 
my  anxious  feelings  for  your  progress  in 
Vol.  II 32. 


study.  If  I  could  express  myself  in  words 
of  fire  I  would  burn  in  lessons  upon  your 
mind,  that  would  inflame  it  to  ardent  de- 
sire, and  thorough  conviction,  of  attaining 
success. 
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Our  talented  friend,  who  permits  you 
the  use  of  his  collection  of  models  and 
casts,  and  does  you  the  honour  to  instruct 
you  by  his  judgment,  assures  me  that  your 
outlines  evince  an  excellent  conception  of 
form.  To  be  able  to  make  a  true  outline 
of  a  natural  form,  is  to  achieve  the  first 
great  step  in  drawing. 

You  remember  my  dissatisfaction  to- 
wards some  engravings  of  hands  and  feet 
that  were  given  you  by  the  person  who 
would  have  continued  to  instruct  you,  if  I 
had  not  been  dissatisfied.  The  hands  in 
these  prints  were  beautifully  finished,  but 
their  form  was  incorrect ;  the  feet  were  not 
representations  of  any  thing  in  nature;  and 
yet  these  deformities  were  placed  before 
you  to  begin  with.  If  T  had  not  taught 
you  from  your  infancy  the  value  and  use 
of  sincerity,  and.  the  folly  and  mischief 
of  falsehood,  you  might  have  been  at  this 
time  a  liar,  and  become  a  depraved  and 
vicious  character;  instead  of  being,  as  you 
are,  an  upright  and  honest  youth,  and  be- 
coming, as  I  hope  you  will,  a  virtuous  and 
honourable  man.  Had  you  continued  the 
copying  of  engraved  lies  of  the  limbs,  your 
drawings  would  have  been  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  human  figure.  You  will  dis- 
cover my  meaning  if  you  consider  an  old 
precept,  "  Never  begin  any  thing  without 
considering  the  end  thereof." 

Your  affectionate  father, 


<§arricfc  papsu 

No.  XXVIII. 

[From  the  "  Devil's  Law  Case,"  a  Tragi- 
comedy, by  John  Webster,  1623.] 

Clergy-comfort. 

I  must  talk  to  you,  like  a  Divine,  of  patience. — 

I  have  heard  some  talk  of  it  very  much,  and  many  ■ 
Times  to  their  auditors'  impatience  ;  but  I  pray, 
What  practice  do  they  make  on't  in  their  lives  ? 
They  are  too  full  of  choler  with  living  honest, — 
And  some  of  them  not  only  impatient 
Of  their  own  slightest  injuries,  but  stark  mad 
At  one  another's  preferment. 

Sepulture. 

Tico  Bellmen,  a  Capuchin;  Romelio,  and 

otlijrs. 

Cup,  For  pity's  sake,  yon  that  have  tear's  to  shed, 
Sigh  a  soft  requiem,  and  let  fall  a  bead, 


For  two  unfortunate  Nobles,*  whose  sad  fate 
Leaves  them  both  dead  and  excommunicate. 
No  churchman's  pray'r  to  comfort  their  last  groans, 
No  sacred  seed  of  earth  to  hide  their  bones  ; 
But  as  their  fury  wrought  them  out  of  breath, 
The  Canon  speaks  them  guilty  of  their  own  death. 

Rom.  Denied  Christian  burial !    I  pray,  what  does 
that  ? 
Or  the  dead  lazy  march  in  the  funeral  ? 
Or  the  flattery  in  the  epitaph  ? — which  shows 
More  sluttish  far  than  all  the  spiders'  webs, 
Shall  ever  grow  upon  it :  what  do  these 
Add  to  our  well-being  after  death  ? 

Cap.  Not  a  scruple. 

Rom.  Very  well  then — 
I  have  a  certain  meditation, 
(If  I  can  think  of  J  somewhat  to  this  purpose; — 
I'll  say  it  to  you,  while  my  mother  there 
Numbers  her  beads. — 

"  You  that  dwell  near  these  graves  and  vaults, 
Which'  oft  do  hide  physicians'  faults, 
Note  what  a  small  room  does  suffice 
To  express  men's  goods  :  their  vanities 
Would  fill  more  volume  in  small  hand, 
Than  all  the  evidence  of  Church  Land. 
Funerals  hide  men  in  civil  wearing, 
And  are  to  the  Drapers  a  good  hearing ; 
Make  th'  Heralds  laugh  in  their  black  rayment ; 
And  all  die  Worthies,  die  with  payment 
To  th'  Altar  offerings :  tho'  their  fame, 
And  all  the  charity  of  their  name, 
'Tween  heav'n  and  this,  yield  no  more  light 
Than  rotten  trees,  which  shine  in  th'  night. 

0  look  the  last  Act  be  best  in  th'  Play, 
And  then  rest  gentle  bones  !  yet  pray, 
That  when  by  the  Precise  you're  view'd, 
A  supersedeas  be  not  sned  ; 

To  remove  you  to  a  place  more  airy, 

That  in  your  stead  they  may  keep  chary 

Stockfish,  or  seacoal ;  for  the  abuses 

Of  sacrilege  have  tum'd  graves  to  vilder  uses. 

How  then  can  any  monument  say, 

Here  rest  these  bones  to  the  Last  Day; 

When  Time,  swift  both  of  foot  and  feather, 

May  bear  them  the  Sexton  knows  not  whither?— 

What  care  I  then,  tho'  my  last  sleep 

Be  in  the  desart,  or  in  the  deep  ; 

No  lamp,  nor  taper,  day  and  night, 

To  give  my  charnel  chargeable  light  ? 

1  have  there  like  quantity  of  ground ; 
And  at  the  last  day  I  shall  be  found. "t 

Immature  Death. 

Contarino's  dead. 

O  that  he  should  die  so  soon  ! 

Why,  I  pray,  tell  me : 

Is  not  the  shortest  fever  best  ?  and  are  not 

Bad  plays  the  worse  for  their  length  ? 

*  Slain  in  a  duel. 

t  Webster  was  parish-clerk  at  St.  Andrew's,  Hoi- 
born.  The  anxious  recurrence  to  church-matters  ; 
sacrilege;  tomb-stones;  with  the  frequent  introduction 
of  dirges:  in  this,  and  his  other  tragedies,  may  be 
traced'  to  his  professional  sympathies. 
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Guilty  preferment. 


I  have  s  plot,  shall  breed, 

Out  of  the  death  of  these  two  noblemen ; 

Th.'  advancement  of  our  house  — 

Oh  take  heed ! 
A  grave  is  a  rotten  foundation. 


Falling  out. 

To  draw  the  Picture-of  Unkindness  truly 
Is,  to  express  two  that  have  dearly  loved 
And  fal'n  at  variance. 


Mischiefs 


■  are  like  the  visits  of  Franciscan  friars, 


They  never  come  to  prey  upon  us  single. 

Last  Love  strongest. 

—  as  we  love  our  youngest  children  best, 

So  the  last  fruit_of  our  affection, 

Wherever  we  bestow  it,  is  most  strong, 

Most  violent,  most  irresistible ; 

Since  'tis  indeed  our  latest  harvest  home, 

Last  merryment  'fore  winter ;  and  we  Widows, 

As  men  report  of  our  best  picture-makers, 

We  love  the  Piece  we  are  in  hand  with  better, 

Than  all  the  excellent  work  we  have  done  before. 


Motters  anger. 

Leonora.  Ha,  my  Son ! 
I'll  be  a  fury  to  him  ;  like  an  Amazon  lady, 
I'd  cat  off  this  right  pap  that  gave  him  suck. 
To  shoot  him  dead.    I'll  no  more  tender  him. 
Than  had  a  wolf  stol'n  to  my  teat  in  th'  night. 
And  robb'd  me  of  my  milk. 

Distraction  from  guilt. 

Leonora  (sola').  Ha,  ha !  What  say  you  ? 
I  do  talk  to  somewhat  methinks  ;  it  may  be, 
My  Evil  Genius.— Do  not  the  bells  ring  ? 
I've  a  strange  noise  in  my  head.     Oh,  fly  in  pieces  ! — 
Come,  age,  and  wither  me  into  the  malice 
Of  those  that  have  been  happy ;  let  me  have 
One  property  for  more  than  the  devil  of  hell ; 
Let  me  envy  the  pleasure  of  youth  heartily; 
Let  me  in  this  life  fear  no  kiud  of  ill, 
That  have  no  good  to  hope  for.     Let  me  sink, 
Where  neither  man  nor  memory  may  find  rae.  (falls 
to  Vie  ground), 

Confessor  (entering).    You    are   well   employ'd,    I 
hope  ;  the  best  pillow  in  th'  world 
For  this  your  contemplation,  is  the  earth  ; 
And  the  best  object,  Heaven. 

teonora.  I  am  whispering 
To  a  dead  friend 

Obstacles. 

Let  those,  that  would  oppose  this  union, 
Grow  ne'er  so  subtle,  and  entangle  themselves 
In  their  own  work,  like  spiders;  while  ne  two 
Haste  to  our  aoble  wishes ;  and  presume, 
The  hindrance  of  it  will  breed  more  delight, — 
As  black  copartament*  shews  gold  more  bright. 


[From  the  "  Bride,"  a  Comedy,  by  Thomas 
Nabbs,  1640.] 

Antiquities. 

Horten,  a  Collector.     His  friend. 

Friend.  You  are  learned  in  Antiquities  j 

Horten.  A  little,  Sir. 
I  should  affect  them  more,  were  not  tradition 
One  of  the  best  assurances  to  show 
They  are   the  things  we  think   them.      What  more 

proofs, 
Except  perhaps  a  little  circumstance, 
Have  we  for  this  or  that  to  be  a  piece 
Of  Delphos'  ruins?  or  t':ie  marble  statues, 
Made  Athens  glorious  when  she  was  supposed 
To  have  more  images  of  men  than  men  ? 
A  weather-beaten  stone,  with  an  inscription 
That  is  not  legible  but  thro'  an  optic. 
Tells  us  its  age;  that  in  some  Sibyl's  cave 
Three  thousand  years  ago  it  was  an  altar, 
Tis  satisfaction  to  our  curiosity. 
But  ought  not  to  necessitate  belief. — 
For  Antiquity, 

I  do  not  store  up  any  under  Grecian  ; 
Your  Roman  antiques  are  but  modern  toys 
Compared  to  them.     Besides  they  are  so  counterfeit 
With  mouldings,  tis  scarce  possible  to  find 
Any  but  copies. 

Friend.  Yet  you  are  confident 
Of  yours,  that  are  of  more  doubt. 

Horten.  Others  from  their  easiness 
May  credit  what  they  please.    My  trial's  such 
Of  any  thing  I  doubt,  all  the  impostors, 
That  ever  made  Antiquity  ridiculous, 
Cannot  deceive  me.     If  I  light  upon 
Ought  that's  above  my  skill,  I  have  recourse 
To  those,  whose  judgment  at  the  second  view 
(If  not  the  first)  will  tell  me  what  Philosopher's 
That  eye-less,  nose-less,  mouth  less  Statue  is, 
And  who  the  workman  was  ;  tho'  since  his  death 
Thousands  of  years  have  been  revolved. 

Accidents  to  frustrate  Purpose. 

How  various  are  the  events  that  may  depend 

Upon  one  action,  yet  the  end  proposed 

Not  follow  the  intention  !  accidents 

Will  interpose  themselves  ;  like  those  rash  men, 

That  thrust  into  a  throng,  occasioned 

By  some  tumultuous  difference,  where  perhaps 

Their  busy  curiosity  begets 

New  quarrels  with  new  issues. 

C.  L. 
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NATURAL  CURIOSITIES  OF  DERBY- 
SHIRE. 

Further  Extracts  from  the  Journal 
Fof  a  Tourist.* 

or  the  Table  Book. 

June  1,1827. 

Visited  Chatsworth,  the  princely  resi- 
dence of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  three 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Bakewell.  As 
soon  as  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring 
hill  is  attained,  the  house  and  park  lie  im- 
mediately in  front  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
watered  by  the  Derwent.  An  addition  is 
making  to  the  main  building,  which  is 
large,  but  not  very  handsome  in  its  archi- 
tectural design ;  on  approaching  it,  I 
passed  over  an  elegant  stone  bridge,  close 
to  which  is  an  island  whereon  a  fictitious 
fortress  is  built.  The  views  on  all  sides 
are  strikingly  fine,  and  of  great  variety ; 
hills  and  dales,  mountains  and  woods, 
water  and  verdant  pasture  lands.  It  re- 
quires "  a  poet's  lip,  or  a  painter's  eye,"  to 
adequately  depict  the  beauties  of  this  en- 
chanting place.  Perhaps  no  estate  in  the 
kingdom  furnishes  choicer  objects  for  the 
pencil.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
mansion  are  so  well  disposed,  or  the  scenery 
so  rich,  nor  does  the  interior  offer  such 
magnificent  works  of  art,  as  at  Blenheim. 
There  is  much  sculpture,  of  various  degrees 
of  merit,  distributed  about  the  apartments ; 
but  the  collection  is  in  its  infancy,  and  a 
splendid  gallery  is  in  progress  for  its  recep- 
tion. The  finest  production  of  the  chisel 
is  Canova's  statue  of  Napoleon's  mother ; 
its  natural  grace  and  ease,  with  the  fine 
flowings  of  the  drapery,  and  the  grave 
placidity  of  the  countenance,  are  solemnly 
majestic — she  looks  the  mother  of  Napo- 
leon. Among  the  other  great  attractions 
here,  are  a  bust  of  Petrarch's  Laura,  ano- 
ther of  his  present  majesty,  by  Chantrey  ; 
and  a  portrait  of  his  majesty  by  sir  Thomas 
Lawrence. 

The  next  day  I  continued  my  route  to- 
wards Matlock  Bath — as  beautiful  a  ride 
as  I  ever  took.  The  road  follows  the  Wye 
for  six  miles  in  a  vale,  past  the  aged  towers 
of  Haddon  Hall,  and  the  scenery  presents 
every  interesting  feature  that  can  be  coveted 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature ; — 
rugged  and  beetling  crags,  gently  sloping 
hills,  extensive  woods,  rich  meadows  and 
fertile  vallies,   form    the    composition    of 

•  See  p.  12. 


the  views.  Handsome  villas,  farm-houses, 
and  neat  cottages  —  living  pictures  of 
scarcely  minor  interest  —  embellish  and 
diversify  the  natural  beauties  of  the  delight- 
ful scene. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  miles,  the  road 
turns  over  a  bridge  across  the  Wye,  leading 
through  the  dale  (Matlock)  to  the  Bath. 
The  river  here  rolls  darkly  along,  its  pro- 
gress swifter  and  its  depth  greater ;  the 
same  rocky  barrier  that  encloses  all  the 
dales  in  this  county  uplifting  its  huge  masses 
of  rocks  on  either  side.  The  margin  of  the 
river  is  thickly  studded  with  large  trees, 
close  copse-woods  clothe  the  slopes  at  the 
bottom,  and  ascend  part  of  the  cliffs'  sides 
— wild  shrubs  branch  from  the  clefts  above, 
whence  innumerable  jackdaws  whirl  their 
flights,  and  make  incessant  monotonous 
noise.  About  a  mile  before  reaching  Matlock 
Bath  is  a  mountain  called  the  High-Tor, 
its  bare  and  jagged  head  rising  far  above 
the  adjoining  rocks.  I  was  informed  that  it 
contains  a  fine  natural  grotto,  but  the  river 
was  too  deep  to  wade,  and  I  missed  the 
sight. 

On  rounding  a  point,  the  shining  white 
buildings  of  the  Bath  appear  along  the  foot 
and  some  distance  up  the  side  of  a  steep 
lofty  hill,  called  the  "  Heights  of  Abraham." 
The  greater  part  of  the  village  is  situated  in 
the  valley,  but  a  second  may  be  said  to  be 
beneath  it,  through  which  the  river  flows  : 
its  banks  are  thickly  planted  with  groves  of 
trees,  and  winding  paths  have  been  made 
throughout  these  delightful  haunts,  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  visitors.  The  cliffs  rise 
opposite  majestically  perpendicular,  and  as 
finely  picturesque  as  any  I  saw  in  Derby- 
shire. The  "  Heights  of  Abraham  "  are  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  highest 
of  the  houses.  A  zigzag  road  through  a 
shrubbery  leads  to  the  celebrated  natural 
cavern  near  the  summit — an  immense  re- 
cess, as  grand  as  Peak's  Hole,  but  far  more 
beautiful;  for  its  sides  are  formed  of  a 
variety  of  spars  of  surprising  brilliancy. 
To  mineralogists  it  is  the  most  interesting 
resort  in  England  ;  and  here  collectors,  pro- 
secuting their  discoveries,  think  themselves 
happy,  although  deprived  of  the  light  of 
heaven  for  whole  days  together.  The  whole 
of  this  immense  mountain  is  one  sparkling 
mass  of  various  spars  and  ores. 

Ascending  this  steep  road  on  horseback, 
I  found  the  views,  through  the  shrubs,  of 
the  village  and  valley  beneath,  the  river, 
and  the  surrounding  mountains,  incon- 
ceivably grand.  High-Tor  was  on  the 
left,  and  Wild-Cat-Tor  on  the  right — be- 
yond which  the  Wye,  gleaming  in  the  sun's 
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rays,  wound  sinuously  along  the  verdant 
vale,  till  it  was  so  diminished  by  the  dis- 
tance as  to  seem  like  a  bent  wire  of  shining 
silver,  and  was  lost  to  sight  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  far-off  mountain. 

Of  all  places  this  seems  to  present  the 
greatest  inducements  to  the  temporary 
•visitant ;  and  to  anglers  it  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  piscatorial  recreation. 

After  a  day's  enjoyment  of  this  charm- 
ing spot,  I  went  forward,  but  the  threat- 
ening appearance  of  the  weather  induced 
me  to  sojourn  at  a  small  public-house 
in  one  of  the  smaller  dales.  Heavy  clouds 
arose,  and  the  rain  obscured  the  distant 
hills;  running  along  their  summits,  having 
the  appearance  of  thick  fog.  The  weather 
clearing,  I  walked  out,  and  surveyed  the 
curious  old  limestone  built  "  hostel,"  with 
the  sign  of  "  A  Trout,"  scarcely  decipher- 
able from  age.  Some  anglers,  whom  the 
heavy  shower  had  driven  for  shelter  under 
the  cliffs,  again  appeared,  and  threw  their 
artificial  temptations  on  the  surface  of  a 
stream  flowing  from  the  mountain  at  the 
back  of  the  little  inn.  Its  water  turned 
singularly  constructed  machinery  for  crush- 
ing the  lead  ore,  washed  down  from  a 
neighbouring  large  mine.  Immense  frag- 
ments of  rock,  by  falling  betwixt  two  iron 
wheels,  with  teeth  fitted  closely  together, 
are  pounded  to  atoms.  A  'number  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  busy  shovelling 
it  into  sieves  set  in  motion  by  the  machine, 
and  it  separated  itself  by  its  own  weight 
from  the  stone  or  spar  that  contained  it. 

Determined  by  my  curiosity  to  descend 
into  the  mine,  I  procured  a  miner  to  accom- 
pany me ;  and  following  the  stream  for  a 
short  distance,  reached  a  small  hut  near 
the  entrance,  where  I  clothed  myself  com- 
pletely in  miner's  apparel,  consisting  of  a 
stout  woollen  cap,  under  a  large,  slouched, 
coarse  beaver  hat,  thick  trowsers,  and  a 
fustian  jacket,  with  "clods,"  or  miner's 
shoes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  mine  we  seated 
ourselves  opposite  to  each  other  in  a  narrow 
mining  cart,  shaped  from  the  bottom  like 
a  wedge,  attached  to  a  train  of  others  of 
similar  make,  used  for  conveying  the  ore 
from  the  interior.  Having  been  first  fur- 
nished with  a  light  each,  we  proceeded, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  at  a  rapid  pace,  along 
a  very  narrow  passage  or  level,  cut  through 
the  limestone  rock,  keeping  our  arms  with- 
in the  sledge,  to  prevent  their  being  jammed 
against  the  sides,  'which  in  many  places 
struck  the  cars  very  forcibly.  In  this  man- 
ner, with  frequent  alarming  jolts,  we  ar- 
rived at  a  shaft,  or  descent,  into  the  mine. 
We  got  out  of  our  vehicles  and  descended 


by  means  of  ladders,  of  five  fathoms  in 
length,  having  landing  places  at  the  bottom 
of  each.  The  vein  of  the  lead  ore  was 
two  hundred  fathoms  deep.  We  therefore 
descended  forty  ladders,  till  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  commencement  of  another 
passage  similar  to  the  first.  All  the  way 
down  there  was  a  tremendous  and  deafen- 
ing noise  of  the  rushing  of  water  through 
pipes  close  to  the  ear,  caused  by  the  action 
of  a  large  steam-engine.  The  ladders  and 
sides  of  the  rock  were  covered  with  a  dark 
slimy  mud.  We  walked  the  whole  length, 
several  hundred  yards,  along  the  second 
level,  knee  deep  in  water,  till  we  reached 
the  spot,  or  vein,  that  the  workmen  were 
engaged  on.  They  were  labouring  in  a 
very  deep  pit ;  their  lights  discovered  them 
to  us  at  the  bottom.  Into  this  chasm  I  was 
lowered  by  a  wheel,  with  a  rope  round  my 
body;  and  having  broken  off  a  piece  of 
lead  ore  with  a  pickaxe,  I  was  withdrawn 
by  the  same  means.  Another  set  of  labour- 
ers were  procuring  ore  by  the  process  of 
blasting  the  rock  with  gunpowder — I  fired 
one  of  the  fusees,  and  retiring  to  a  distant 
shelter,  awaited  the  explosion  in  anxious 
alarm  ;  its  reverberating  shock  was  awfully 
grand  and  loud.  My  ascent  was  dreadfully 
fatiguing  from  the  confined  atmosphere ; 
and  I  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  I  could 
inhale  the  refreshing  air,  and  .hail  the 
cheering  light  of  day. 

E.  J.  H. 


SUtgustf* 

THE  FRUIT  MARKETS  OF  LONDON 
AND  PARIS  IN  THIS  MONTH. 

A  gentleman,  one  of  a  deputation  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  foreign  horticul- 
ture, visited  the  Paris  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  in  the  month  of  August,  1821,  and 
having  seen  Covent  Garden  market  nearly 
a  fortnight  earlier,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, was  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of 
their  comparative  excellencies. 

The  coronation  of  George  IV.  on  the 
19th  of  July  had  caused  a  glut  of  fruit  in 
the  London  market,  such  as  had  never  been 
remembered,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
fruit,  which  had  not  met  with  the  expected 
demand,  remained  on  hand. 

In  regard  to  Pine-apples,  Mr.  Isaac  An- 
drews of  Lambeth  alone  cut  sixty  ripe  fruit 
on  the  occasion,  and  many  hundreds,  re- 
markable for  size  and  flavour,  came  from 
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distant  parts  of  the  country.  One  from 
lord  Cawdor's  weighed  10  lbs.;  and,  after 
being  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
Banquet.  Pine-apples  are  not  to  be  got  at 
Paris.  When  they  are  wanted  at  grand 
entertainments,  they  are  generally  procured 
from  Covent  Garden  market  by  means  of 
the  government  messengers  who  are  con- 
stantly passing  between  the  two  capitals. 
From  our  possessing  coals,  and  from  our 
gardeners  being  well  versed  in  the  modes 
of  raising  fruit  under  glass,  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  always  maintain  a  superiority 
in  the  production  of  this  delicious  article 
for  the  dessert. 

The  quantity  of  ripe  Grapes  exhibited 
for  sale  in  Covent  Garden  market  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  July,  in  the  year 
alluded  to,  would,  if  told,  surpass  the  be- 
lief of  Parisian  cultivators ;  more  especi- 
ally when  it  is  added,  that  the  kinds  were 
chiefly  the  Black  Hamburgh,  the  white 
muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Frontignacs. 
Andrews  also  took  the  lead  in  the  grape 
department ;  insomuch  that  while  very 
good  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  were  selling, 
during  the  crowded  state  of  the  capital,  at 
4s.  per  lb.,  his  bunches  currently  obtained 
6s.  67/.  per  lb.  Their  excellence  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  berries  having  been  well 
thinned  and  thoroughly  ripened.  On  the 
29th  of  July  great  quantities  of  grapes, 
remarkable  for  size  and  excellence,  still  re- 
mained in  the  market,  and  were  selling  at 
3s.  and  3s.  6d.  a  pound.  At  Paris  ripe 
grapes  are  not  to  be  procured,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  for  any  sum.  On  the  14th 
of  August,  prince  Leopold,  then  on  his  way 
to  Italy,  dined  with  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, when  a  splendid  dessert  was  desirable ; 
but  ripe  grapes  coul  1  not  be  found  at  Paris. 
A  price  equal  to  12s.  sterling  per  lb.  was 
paid  for  some  unripe  bunches,  merely  to 
make  a  show,  for  they  were  wholly  unfit  for 
table  use.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month 
the  duke  of  Wellington  being  expected  to 
arrive  to  dinner,  another  search  for  ripe 
grapes  was  instituted  throughout  Paris,  but 
in  vain.  In  short,  the  English  market  is 
well  supplied  with  fine  grapes  from  the 
middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber ;  but,  from  being  raised  under  glass, 
they  are  necessarily  high  priced  ;  while  the 
Paris  market  offers  a  copious  supply  of  the 
table  Chasselas,  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  March,  at  very 
cheap  rates, — from  12  to  20  sous,  or  6d.  to 
8d.  per  pound ;  the  coarse  vineyard  grapes 
being  only  Id,  a  pound. 


The  Bigarreau  or  graffion  Cherry  was 
still  very  abundant  in  Covent  Garden  mar- 
ket, and  also  the  black  or  Dutch  guigne  : 
at  Paris,  however,  even  the  late  cher- 
ries had  almost  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
market. 

In  the  London  market  the  only  good 
Pear  was  the  laree  English  Jargonelle  (or 
epargne.)  The  Windsor  pear  was  on  the 
stalls,  but  not  ripe.  The  Green  chisel, 
(hativeau,)  and  the  skinless,  (poire  sans 
peau,)  were  almost  the  only  others  I  could 
see.  The  Paris  market  excelled,  being 
well  supplied  with  fine  summer  pears.  The 
Ognolet  or  summer  archduke,  was  pretty 
common  :  it  is  named  ognolet,  from  grow- 
ing in  clusters  on  the  tree  like  bunches 
of  onions.  The  large  Blanquet,  and  the 
long-stalked  blanquet,  (the  latter  a  very 
small  fruit,)  were  also  common.  The 
Epargne,  or  Grosse  cuisse  Madame,  was 
plentiful.  A  fruit  resembling  it,  called 
Poire  des  deux  tetes,  was  likewise  abun- 
dant :  it  was  large,  sweet,  and  juicy,  quite 
ripe,  but  without  much  flavour.  The 
Epine-rose,  (Caillot  or  Cayeout,)  a  very 
flat  pear  ;  the  Musk-orange,  which  is  of  a 
yellow  colour  only;  the  Reel  orange,  which 
has  the  true  orange  hue ;  and  the  Robine, 
or  Royal  d'£te,  were  all  plentiful.  The 
small  early  Rousselet  was  exceedingly 
common  and  cheap,  being  produced  abun- 
dantly on  old  standards  in  all  country- 
places.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  the 
Cassolette,  a  small  pear  of  good  flavour, 
and  the  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  made  their 
appearance;  and  the  Poire  d'Angleterre  (a 
beurr£)  began  to  be  called  through  the 
streets  in  every  quarter  of  the  city. 

Apples  were  more  plentiful  at  London 
than  at  Paris.  The  Dutch  Codlin  and  the 
Carlisle  Codlin  were  abundant ;  and  the 
Jenneting,  the  Summer  Pearmain,  and  the 
Hawthorndean,  were  not  wanting.  At 
Paris  very  few  apples  appeared.  The  Sum- 
mer Calville,  a  small  conical  dark-red  fruit, 
and  the  Pigeonnet,  were  the  only  kinds  I 
remember  to  have  seen. 

Plums  were  more  plentiful  and  in  greater 
variety  at  the  Marche  des  Innocens  than  at 
Covent  Garden.  At  Paris,  the  Reine 
Claude,  of  excellent  quality  and  quite  ripe, 
was  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  sous,  or  one 
penny,  a  dozen ;  while  the  same  plum 
(green-gage)  cost  a  penny  each  in  London, 
though  in  an  unripe  state.  The  next  in 
excellence  at  Paris  was  the  Prune  royale, 
of  good  size,  and  covered  with  the  richest 
bloom.  The  Jaune-hative,  the  drap  d'or, 
the  Mirabelle,  the  Musk-damson  or  Malta 
plum,  were  common  j  likewise  the  Precoce 
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de  Tours,  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  dark 
hue;  and  a  deep  violet-coloured  plum, 
called  Prune  noire  de  Montreuil.  The  Blue 
Perdrigon  was  just  coming  in.  At  Covent 
Garden  the  Primordian,  or  jaune-hative, 
and  the  morocco  or  early  damask,  were  the 
only  ripe  plums  to  be  seen. 

Apricots  were  much  more  plentiful  at 
the  Innocens  than  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
common  apricot,  the  Portugal  and  the 
Angoumois,  which  much  resemble  each 
other,  were  frequent ;  these  were  small,  of 
brisk  flavour.  The  Abricot-peche,  how- 
ever, not  only  excelled  the  others  in  size, 
but  in  quality,  holding  that  superiority 
among  the  Parisian  apricots  which  the 
Moorpark  does  among  the  English  ;  and  it 
appeared  in  considerable  abundance.  At 
London  only  the  Roman  and  Moorpark 
were  to  be  found,  and  the  latter  was  not 
yet  ripe. 

In  Peaches  the  French  market  most  de- 
cidedly surpassed  the  English.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  fruit  presented  for  sale  toward 
the  middle  of  August  appeared  surprisingly 
great.  It  was  chiefly  from  Montreuil,  and 
in  general  in  the  most  perfect  state.  Al- 
though ripe,  scarcely  a  single  fruit  had 
suffered  the  slightest  injury  from  the  attacks 
of  insects.  This  fact  affords  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  plastered  walls,  being  smooth 
and  easily  cleaned,,  are  unfavourable  to  the 
breeding  and  lodging  of  such  insects  as 
often  infest  our  rougher  fiuit-walls.  The 
fine  state  of  the  fruit  also  shows  the  un- 
common care  which  must  be  bestowed  by 
the  industrious  inhabitants  of  Montreuil  to 
prevent  its  receiving  bruises  in  the  gather- 
ing or  carriage.  The  principal  kinds  in 
the  market  were  the  small  Mignonne  ;  the 
large  Mignonne,  with  some  of  the  excellent 
subvariety  called  Belle  Bauce ;  the  yellow 
Alberge ;  the  Bellegarde  or  Gallande ;  the 
Malta  or  Italian  peach ;  the  red  Madeleine 
or  De  Courson ;  and  the  Early  Purple. 

Melons  appeared  in  great  profusion  at 
Paris.  In  the  Marche  des  Innocens  and 
Marche  St.  Honore  the  kinds  were  rather 
select,  chiefly  different  varieties  of  Cante- 
loup.  These  were  not  sold  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  ripe 
and  well-flavoured  canteloups  costing  2,  3, 
or  4  francs  each.  But  in  almost  every 
street  the  marchands  da  melons  presented 
themselves ;  some  occupying  stalls,  some 
moving  about  with  brouettes  or  long  wheel- 
barrows, and  others  with  hampers  on  their 
backs,  supported  on  crochets.  In  general 
those  sold  in  the  streets  were  much  cheaper, 
(perhaps  not  more  than  half  the  price  of 
the  others,)  but  of  coarse  quality,  such  as 


would  scarcely  be  thought  fit  for  use  in 
England.  The  fruit  is  frequently  long 
kept ;  and  in  the  heats  of  August  the  odour 
exhaled  from  the  melon-stalls  was  sickening 
and  offensive.  The  kinds  were  chiefly  the 
following :  the  Maraicher,  a  large  netted 
melon,  so  called  from  being  cultivated  in 
the  marais  or  sale-gardens ;  the  Melon  de 
Honfleur,  of  great  size,  often  weighing  from 
20  to  30  lbs. ;  and  the  Coulombier,  a  coarse 
fruit,  raised  chiefly  at  the  village  of  that 
name.  These  were  almost  the  only  sorts 
of  melon  sold  in  Paris,  till  our  countryman 
Blaikie,  about  forty-five  years  ago,  intro- 
duced the  Rock  Canteloup  and  Early  Ro- 
mana.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  melons  of 
all  kinds,  even  the  best  canteloups,  are  here 
raised  in  the  open  ground,  with  the  aid  of 
hand-glasses  only,  to  protect  the  young 
plants  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  In 
Covent  Garden  market  a  great  many  small 
melons,  chiefly  of  the  green-fleshed  and 
white-fleshed  varieties,  appeared ;  but  they 
were  uniformly  high-priced,  though  not 
proportionally  dearer  than  the  Parisian 
canteloups,  considering  that  they  had  all 
been  raised  on  hot-beds  under  glass-frames. 

Mulberries  were  much  more  plentiful  at 
Paris  than  at  London. 

At  Paris,  fresh  or  recent  Figs  were,  at 
this  time,  very  common  and  very  cheap  ;  it 
was  indeed  the  height  of  the  fig-season, 
and  they  daily  arrived  in  great  quantities 
from  Argenteuil.  The  round  white  fig 
seems  to  be  the  only  kind  cultivated ;  at 
least  it  was  the  only  kind  that  came  to 
market.  No  fresh  figs  can  be  expected  in 
Covent  Garden  till  the  end  of  August,  and 
then  only  small  parcels.  To  make  amends 
the  London  market  was  supplied  with  fine 
Gooseberries  in  profusion,  while  not  one  of 
good  quality  was  to  be  seen  at  Paris.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  Raspberries  and 
Currants,  which  are  jn  a  great  measure 
neglected  in  France,  or  used  only  by  con- 
fectioners. The  Parisians  have  never  seen 
these  fruits  in  perfection  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  profuse 
supply  of  peaches,  reine  claudes,  figs,  and 
pears,  they  should  be  overlooked.  There 
exists  a  stroncr  prejudice  against  the  goose- 
berry,  which  prevents  the  Parisians  from 
giving  the  improved  kinds  a  fair  trial  :  they 
have  no  idea  that  it  is  possible  that  goose- 
berries should  form  an  excellent  article  of 
the  dessert ;  they  think  of  them  only  as  fit 
for  making  tarts,  or  sauce  for  mackerel  !* 


*  Mr.  Pat.  Neill,  Sec.  Cal.  Hort.  Soc.in  Horticultu« 
ral  Tour. 
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name  of  that  deep  dell— that  was  the 
Devil's  Punch-Bowl — Higgin-bottom  's  the 
right  name."  The  delighted  passenger  re- 
warded the  coachman  for  his  innocent  de- 
ception, and  promised  always,  on  that  road, 
to  travel  under  his  guardianship. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  stone  erected 

on  the  Bowl,  and  if,  in  this  "  airy  nothing," 
I  do  not  occupy  too  much  space  that,  un- 
doubtedly, could  be  better  filled,  a  brief 
recollection  of  the  fact  may  close  this  notice 
of  the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl : — 

An  unfortunate  sailor,  with  a  trifle  in  his 
pocket,  on  the  way  to  Portsmouth,  fell  in, 
at  Esher,  with  three  others,  then  strangers, 
and,  with  characteristic  generosity,  treated 
them  on  their  mutual  way.  The  party  were 
seen  at  the  Red  Lion,  Road-lane,  together, 
which  they  left,  and  journeyed  forward. 
On  Iiindhead  they  murdered  their  com- 
panion— stripped  the  body,  and  rolled  it 
down  the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl.  Two  men, 
who  had  observed  the  party  at  the  Red 
Lion,  and  who  were  returning  home,  not 
long  after,  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  observed 
something  which  appeared  like  a  dead 
sheep ;  one  descended,  and  was  shocked 
to  find  a  murdered  man,  and  recognised 
the  sailor :  conjecturing  who  were  his  de- 
stroyers, they  followed  in  haste.  On  ar- 
riving at  Sheet,  the  villains  were  overtaken, 
when  in  the  act  of  disposing  of  their  vic- 
tim's apparel.  They  were  apprehended, 
and  shortly  afterwards  hung  ar.d  gibbeted 
near  the  spot.  When  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution one  of  them  observed,  he  only  wished 
to  commit  one  murder  more,  and  that 
should  be  on  Faulkner,  the  constable,  who 
apprehended  him  ! — The  following  is  (or 
was)  the  inscription  on  the  stone;  and 
many  a  kind  "  Poor  fellow !"  has  been 
breathed  as  the  melancholy  tale  has  ended. 

This  Btohe 
Was  erected  in  detestation  of  a  barbarous 

MUBBEB, 

Committed  near  this  Spot 

On  an 

Unknown  Sailob, 

By  Edward  LonogaD,  Michael  Casey,  and 

James  Marshall, 

September  24,  1786. 

Gen.  ix.  6. 

"  Whoso  sheddeth  maa*s  blood,  by  man  shall  his 

blood  be  shed." 

R.  N.  P. 


Tex  Guineas  Reward. 

Whereas  some  evil-disposed  person  or 
persons  did,  in  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the 
17th  instant,  maliciously  break,  deface, 
and  injure  the  stone  lately  put  up  at 
Hindhead,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Lower 
District  of  the  Sheetbridge  Turnpike  Road, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  murder 
committed  there,  in  the  place  of  one  re- 
moved by  John  Hawkins,  Esq. 

Whoever  will  give  information  of  the 
offender  or  offenders  shall  on  his,  her,  or 
their  conviction  receive  a  Reward  of  Ten 
Guineas,  which  will  be  paid  by  Mr.  James 
Howard,  the  Surveyor  of  the  said  Road.    i 

JFitley,  26th  July,  1 827. 


NOTE. 


P.  S. — Since  writing  as  above,  a  mutila- 
tion of  the  Sailor's  stone  is  noticed  in  a 
Portsmouth  paper  by  the  following  adver- 
tisement :— 


"  You,  Mr.  Editor,"  .says  my  pleasant 
correspondent  R.  N.  P.,  "you,  Mr.  Editor, 
have  journeyed  from  London  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  must  recollect  Hindhead — the 
luxury  of  riding  round  the  rim  of  the 
Devil's  Punch  Bowl — the  stone  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  the  sailor — the  gibbet, 
k.c."  Ah  me  !  I  travel  little  beyond  books 
and  imagination ;  my  personal  journeys 
are  only  gyration-like  portions  of  a  circle, 
scarcely  of  larger  circumference  than  that 
allowed  to  a  tethered  dumb  animal.  If 
now  and  then,  in  either  of  the  four  seasons, 
I  exceed  this  boundary,  it  is  only  for  a  few 
miles  into  one  of  the  four  counties — to  a 
woodland  height,  a  green  dell,  or  beside  a 
still  flowing  water — to  enjoy  the  features  of 
nature  in  loneliness  and  quiet — the  sight  of 
"  every  green  thing"  in  a  glorious  noontide, 
the  twilight,  and  the  coming  aud  going  of 
the  stars  : — on  a  sunless  day,  the  vapours  of 
the  sky  dissolving  into  thin  air,  the  flitting 
and  sailing  of  the  clouds,  the  ingatherings 
of  night,  and  the  thick  darkness. 

No,  Mr.  R.  N.  P.,  no  sir,  I  am  very  little 
of  a  traveller,  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the 
things  you  pleasure  me  by  telling  of  in 
your  vividly  written  letter.  I  know  no 
gibbet  of  the  murderer  of  a  sailor,  except 
one  of  the  "  men  in  chains  "  below  Green- 
wich— whom  I  saw  last  Whitsuntide  two- 
years  through  the  pensioners'  telescopes 
from  the  Observatory* — was  a  slayer  of  his 
messmate ;  nor  though  I  have  heard  and 
read  of  the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl,  have  I 
been  much  nearer  its  "  rim "  than  the 
gibbet  of  Jerry  Abershaw  at  Wimbledon 
Common. 

Abershaw  was  the  last  of  the  great  high- 
waymen who,  when  people  carried  money 

•  Told  of  in^the  Every-Day  Book. 
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about  them,  robbed  every  night,  and  some- 
times in  the  open  day,  on  Bagshot,  Wim- 
bledon, Finchley,  and  other  commons,  and 
high  roads,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. Some  of  these  highwaymen  of  the 
"  old  school"  lived  in  the  wretched  purlieus 
of  Saffron-hill,  and  would  mount  and  "take 
the  road  "  in  the  afternoon  from  the  end  of 
Field-lane,  at  Holborn-bridge,  as  openly  as 
travellers  setting  out  from  an  inn.  On  the 
order  in  council,  in  1797,  which  prohibited 
the  Bank  from  paying  in  specie,  gold 
went  out,  and  bank-notes  came  in  ;  and  as 
these  were  easily  concealed,  and  when 
stolen  were  difficult  to  pass,  the  business  of 
"  the  highway  "  fell  off,  and  highwaymen 
gradually  became  extinct.  Jerry  Abershaw 
was  the  most  noted,  because  he  was  the 
most  desperate,  and  most  feared  of  these 
marauders.  He  was  a  reckless  desperada 
who,  pistol  in  hand,  would  literally  have 
"your  money,  or  your  life;"  and  perhaps 
both.  He  was  as  famous  in  his  day  as 
Sixteen-string-Jack,  or  the  Flying  Highway- 
man. He  shot  several  persons;  his  trial 
excited  as  much  interest  as  Thurtell's ;  and 
the  concourse  of  people  at  his  execution 
was  innumerable.  It  was  in  the  height  of 
summer  ;  and  the  following  Sunday  being 
fine,  London  seemed  a  deserted  city  ;  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  went  to  see  Aber- 
shaw hanging  in  chains.  His  fame  will 
outlast  his  gibbet,  which  I  suppose  has 
been  down  years  ago.  The  papers  tell  us, 
that  the  duke  of  Clarence,  as  Lord  High 
Admiral,  ordered  down  the  pirates'  gibbets 
from  the  river-side.  These  were  the  last 
"  men  in  chains  "  in  the  vicinage  of  the 
metropolis. 

July,  182T. 


JERRY  ABERSHAW 

AND 

THE  MEN  IN  CHAINS. 

Townsend,  the  Bow-street  officer's  inter- 
esting examination  before  the  police  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  June, 
1816,  contains  some  curious  particulars 
respecting  Abershaw,  the  pirates,  "  the  dan- 
gers of  the  road,"  and  "  hanging  matters," 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Q.  The  activity  of  the  officers  of  Bow- 
street  has  infinitely  increased  of  late  years? 

A.  No  doubt  about  it ;  and  there  is  one 


thing  which  appears  to  me  most  extraordi- 
nary, when  I  remember,  in  very  likely  a 
week,  there  should  be  from  ten  to  fifteen 
highway  robberies.  We  have  not  had  a 
man  committed  for  a  highway  robbery 
lately ;  I  speak  of  persons  on  horseback. 
Formerly  there  were  two,  three,  or  four 
highwaymen,  some  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
some  on  Wimbledon  Common,  some  on 
Finchley  Common,  some  on  the  Romford 
Road.  I  have  actually  come  to  Bow-street 
in  the  morning,  and  while  I  have  been 
leaning  over  the  desk,  had  three  or  four 
people  come  in  and  say,  '  I  was  robbed  by 
two  highwaymen  in  such  a  place  ;'  '  I  was 
robbed  by  a  single  highwayman  in  such  a 
place.'  People  travel  now  safely,  by  means 
of  the  horse-patrol  that  sir  Richard  Ford 
planned.  Where  are  there  highway  rob- 
beries now?  As  I  was  observing  to  the 
chancellor,  as  I  was  up  at  his  house  on  the 
Corn  Bill :  he  said,  'Townsend,  I  knew 
you  very  well  so  many  years  ago.'  I  said,. 
'  Yes,  my  lord  ;  I  remember  your  coming 
first  to  the  bar,  first  in  your  plain  gown, 
and  then  as  king's  counsel,  and  now  chan- 
cellor. Now  your  lordship  sits  as  chan- 
cellor, and  directs  the  executions  on  the 
recorder's  report ;  but  where  are  the  high- 
way robberies  now  ?'  and  his  lordship  said, 
'  Yes,  I  am  astonished.'  There  are  no 
footpad  robberies  or  road  robberies  now, 
but  merely  jostling  you  in  the  streets.  They 
used  to  be  ready  to  pop  at  a  man  as  soon 
as  he  let  down  his  glass. 

Q.  You  remember  the  case  of  Abershaw? 

A.  Yes;  I  had  him  tucked  up  where  he 
was ;  it  was  through  me.  I  never  left  a 
court  of  justice  without  having  discharged 
my  own  feeling  as  much  in  favour  of  the 
unhappy  criminal  as  I  did  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution ;  and  I  once  applied  to 
Mr.  Justice  Buller  to  save  two  men  out  of 
three  who  were  convicted  ;  and  on  my  ap- 
plication we  argued  a  good  deal  about  it. 
I  said,  '  My  lord,  I  have  no  motive  but  my 
duty;  the  jury  have  pronounced  them 
guilty.  I  have  heard  your  lordship  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death,  and  I  have  now 
informed  you  of  the  different  dispositions 
of  the  three  men.  If  you  choose  to  execute 
them  all  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it ; 
but- was  I  you,  in  the  room  of  being  the 
officer,  and  you  were  to  tell  me  what 
Townsend  has  told  you,  I  should  think 
it  would  be  a  justification  of  you  to  re- 
spite those  two  unhappy  men,  and  hang 
that  one  who  has  been  convicted  three 
times  before.'  The  other  men  never  had 
been  convicted  before,  and  the  other  had 
been  three  times  convicted ;  and  he  very 
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properly  did.  And  how  are  judges  or  jus- 
tices to  know  how  many  times  a  man  has 
been  convicted  but  by  the  information  of 
the  officer  in  whose  duty  and  department 
it  is  to  keep  a  register  of  old  offenders. 
The  magistrate  sits  up  there,  he  knows  no- 
thing of  it  till  the  party  is  brought  before 
him;  he  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  advantages  arise 
from  a  man  being  put  on  a  gibbet  after  his 
execution? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  always  of  that  opinion ; 
and  I  recommended  sir  William  Scott  to 
hang  the  two  men  that  are  hanging  down 
the  river.  I  will  state  my  reason.  We 
will  take  for  granted,  that  those  men  were 
hanged  as  this  morning,  for  the  murder  of 
those  revenue  officers — they  are  by  law  dis- 
sected ;  the  sentence  is,  that  afterwards,  the 
body  is  to  go  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection ; 
there  is  an  end  of  it — it  dies.  But  look  at 
this  :  there  are  a  couple  of  men  now  hang- 
ing near  the  Thames,  where  all  the  sailors 
must  come  up ;  and  one  says  to  the  other, 
'  Pray  what  are  those  two  poor  fellows  there 
for  V — '  Why,'  says  another,  '  I  will  go  and 
ask.'  They  ask.  '  Why,  those  two  men 
are  hung  and  gibbeted  for  murdering  his 
majesty's  revenue  officers.'  And  so  the 
thing  is  kept  alive.  If  it  was  not  for  this, 
people  would  die,  and  nobody  would  know 
any  thing  of  it.  In  Abershaw's  case  I  said 
to  the  sheriff,  '  The  only  difficulty  in  hang- 
ing this  fellow,  upon  this  place,  is  its  being 
so  near  lord  Spencer's  house.'  But  we  went 
down,  and  pointed  out  a  particular  place  ; 
he  was  hung  at  the  particular  pitch  of  the 
hill  where  he  used  to  do  the  work.  If  there 
was  a  person  ever  went  to  see  that  man 
hanging,  I  am  sure  there  was  a  hundred 
thousand.  I  received  information  that  they 
meant  to  cut  him  down.  I  said  to  sir 
Richard  Ford,  '  I  will  [counteract  this ;  in 
order  to  have  it  done  right,  I  will  go  and 
sit  up  all  night,  and  have  eight  or  ten 
officers  at  a  distance,  for  I  shall  nail  these 
fellows  ;'  for  I  talked  cant  language  to  him. 
However,  we  had  the  officers  there,  but 
nobody  ever  came,  or  else,  being  so  close 
to  Kent-street,  they  would  have  come  down 
and  sawed  the  gibbet,  and  taken  it  all 
awoy,  for  Kent-street  was  a  very  desperate 
place,  though  it  is  not  so  now.  Lord  chief 
justice  Eyre  once  went  the  Home  Circuit ; 
he  began  at  Hertford,  and  finished  at 
Kingston.  Crimes  were  so  desperate,  that 
in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Hertford, 
he  finished—'  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
you  have  heard  my  opinion  as  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offences  committed  ;  be  careful 
what  bills  you  find,  for  whatever  bills  you 


find,  if  the  parties  are  convicted  before  me, 
if  they  are  convicted  for  capital  offences,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  as  I  go  through 
the  circuit,  to  execute  every  one.'  He  did 
so — he  never  saved  man  or  woman — and  a 
singular  circumstance  occurred,  that  stands 
upon  record  fresh  in  my  mind.  There  were 
seven  people  convicted  for  a  robbery  in 
Kent-street ;  for  calling  in  a  pedlar,  and 
after  robbing  the  man,  he  jumped  out  of 
window.  There  were  four  men  and  three 
women  concerned;  they  were  all  convicted, 
and  all  hanged  in  Kent-street,  opposite  the 
door;  and,  I  think,  on  Kennington  Common 
eight  more,  making  fifteen : — all  that  were 
convicted  were  hung. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  your  long  obser- 
vation, that  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
lower  people  in  the  metropolis  are  better  or 
worse  than  formerly  ? 

A.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  with 
respect  to  the  present  time,  and  the  early 
part  of  my  time,  such  as  1781,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  and  7,  where  there  is  one  person  con- 
victed now — I  may  say,  I  am  positively 
convinced — there  were  five  then.  We  never 
had  an  execution  wherein  we  did  not  grace 
that  unfortunate  gibbet  (at  the  Old  Bailey) 
with  ten,  twelve,  to  thirteen,  sixteen,  and 
twenty;  and  forty  I  once  saw,  at  twice;  I 
have  them  all  down  at  home.  I  remember 
in  1783,  when  sergeant  Adair  was  recorder, 
there  were  forty  hung  at  two  executions. 
The  unfortunate  people  themselves  laugh  at 
it  now ;  they  call  it  '  a  bagatelle.'  I  was 
conversing  with  an  old  offender  some  years 
ago,  who  has  now  quite  changed  his  life ; 
and  he  said,  '  Why,  sir,  where  there  is  one 
hung  now,  there  were  five  when  I  was 
young';'  and  I  said, '  Yes,  you  are  right  in 
your  calculation,  and  you  are  very  lucky 
that  you  were  spared  so  long,  and  have 
lived  to  be  a  better  man.'  I  agree  with 
George  Barrington — whom  I  brought  from 
Newcastle — and  however  great  lord  chief 
baron  Eyre's  speech  was  to  him,  after  he 
had  answered  him,  it  came  to  this  climax : 
'  Now,'  says  he,  '  Townsend,  you  heard 
what  the  chief  baron  said  to  me;  a  fine 
flowery  speech,  was  it  not  V  '  Yes  :'  '  But 
he  did  not  answer  the  question  I  put  to  him.' 
Now  how  could  he?  After  all  that  the 
chief  baron  said  to  him  after  he  was  ac- 
quitted— giving  him  advice — tin's  wrord  was 
every  thing  :  says  he,  '  My  lord,  I  have 
paid  great  attention  to  what  you  have  been 
stating  to  me,  after  my  acquittal :  I  return 
my  sincere  thanks  to  the  jury  for  their 
goodness :  but  your  lordship  says,  you 
lament  very  much  that  a  man  of  my  abili- 
ties should  not  turn  my  abilities  to  a  belter 
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use.  Now,  my  lord,  I  have  only  this  reply 
to  make :  I  am  ready  to  go  into  any  service, 
to  work  for  my  labour,  if  your  lordship  will 
but  find  me  a  master/  Why,  what  was  the 
reply  to  that?  'Gaoler,  take  the  prisoner 
away.'  Why  who  would  employ  him? 
It  is  really  farcical.  I  have  heard  magi- 
strates say,  '  Young  man,  really  I  am 
very  sorry  for  you ;  you  are  much  to  be 
pitied;  you  should  turn  your  talents  to  a 
better  account ;  and  you  should  really  leave 
off  this  bad  course  of  life.'  Yes,  that  is 
better  said  than  done  ;  for  where  is  there  any 
body  to  take  these  wretches  ?  They  have  said 
to  me ;  '  Sir,  we  do  not  thieve  from  disposi- 
tion ;  but  we  thieve  because  we  cannot  get 
employment :  our  character  is  damned,  and 
nobody  will  have  us  :'  and  so  it  is;  there 
is  no  question  about  it. 


REMARKABLE  EPITAPHS. 
At  Penryn*. 

Here  lies  William  Smith  :    and  what  is  somewhat 

raribh, 
He  was  born,  bred,  and  hang'd  in  this  here  parish. 


KING  HENRY  II. 


At  Staveutox. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Betty  Bowden, 
Who  would  live  longer  but  she  couden ; 
Sorrow  and  grief  made  her  decay, 
Till  ber  bad  leg  carr'd  her  away. 


At  Locu  Rausa. 

Here  lies  Donald  and  his  wife, 
Janet  Mac  Fee  : 
Aged  40  hee. 
And  30  shee. 


On  Ma.  Bywater. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  his  relative's  pride, 
Bywater  he  lived,  and  by  water  he  died  ; 
Though  by  water  he  fell,  yet  by  water  he'll  rise, 
By  water  baptismal  attaining  the  skies. 


O.v  a  Miser. 

Here  lies  one  who  for  med'eine  would  not  give 
A  little  gold,  and  so  bis  life  he  lost ; 

I  fancy  now  he'd  wish  again  to  live, 
Could  he  but  guess  bow  much  his  fun'ral  cost. 

s.  s.  s. 


Described  by  Giraldvs  Cambreksis,  , 

Who  accompanied  him  (as  he  afterwards 
did  King  John)  into  Ireland,  A.  D.  1172. 

Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  was  of  a 
very  good  colour,  but  somewhat  red ;  his 
head  great  and  round,  his  eyes  were  fiery, 
red,    and    grim,   and  his  face  very   high 
coloured  ;  his  voice  or  speech  was  shaking, 
quivering,  or  trembling;    his  neck  short, 
his  breast  broad  and   big ;  strong  armed  ; 
his  body  was  gross,  and  his  belly  somewhat 
big,  which  came  to  him  rather  by  nature 
than  by  any  gross  feeding  or  surfeiting; 
for  his  diet  was  very  temperate,  and  to  say 
the  truth,  thought  to  be  more  spare  than 
comely,  or  for  the  state  of  a  prince ;  and 
yet  to  abate  his  grossness,  and  to  remedy 
this  fault  of  nature,   he   did,   as  it  were, 
punish  his  body  with  continual  exercise, 
and   keep   a  continual   war  with   himself. 
For  in   the  times  of  his  wars,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  continual  to  him,  he  had 
little  or  no  rest  at  all ;  and   in  times  of 
peace  he  would  not  grant  unto  himself  any 
peace  at  all,  nor  take  any  rest :  for  then 
did  he  give  himself  wholly  unto  hunting; 
and   to  follow  the   same,  he  would   very 
early  every  morning  be  on  horseback,  and 
then  go  into  the  woods,  sometimes  into  the 
forests,   and  sometimes  into  the  hills  and 
fields,  and  so  would  he  spend  the  whole 
day  until  night.     In  the  evening  when  he 
came  home,  he  would   never,  or  very  sel- 
dom,  sit  either  before  or  after  supper ;  for 
though  he  were  never  so  weary,  yet  still 
would  he   he  walking   and   going.     And, 
forasmuch  as  it  is  very  profitable  for  every 
man  in  his  lifetime  that  he  do  not  take  too 
much  of  any  one  thing-,  for  medicine  itself, 
which   is   appointed   for  man's  help    and 
remedy,  is  not  absolutely  perfect  and  good 
to  be  always  used,  even  so  it  befell  and  hap- 
pened to  this   prince;  for,  partly  by   his 
excessive    travels,    and    partly   by   divers 
bruises  in  his  body,  his  legs  and  feet  were 
swollen  and  sore.     And,  though  he  had  no 
disease  at  all,  yet  age  itself  was  a  breaking 
sufficient  unto  him.     He  was  of  a  reason- 
able stature,  which  happened   to  none  of 
his    sons ;    for   his   two  eldest  sons   were 
somewhat    higher,   and    his    two    younger 
were  somewhat  lower  and  less  than  he  was. 
If  he  were  in  a  good  mood,  and  not  angry, 
then  would  he  be  very  pleasant  and  elo- 
quent :  he  was  also  (which  was  a  thing  very 
rare  in  those  days)  very  well  learned ;  he 
was  also  very  affable,  gentle,   and   court- 
eous ;  and  besides,  so  pitiful,  that  when  he 
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had  overcome  his  enemy,  yet  would  he  be 
overcome  with  pity  towards  him.  In  war 
he  was  most  valiant,  and  in  peace  he  was 
as  provident  and  circumspect.  And  in  the 
wars,  mistrusting  and  doubting  of  the  end 
and  event  thereof,  he  would  (as  Terence 
writeth)  try  all  the  ways  and  means  he 
could  devise,  rather  than  wage  the  battle. 
If  he  lost  any  of  his  men  in  the  fight,  he 
would  marvellously  lament  his  death,  and 
seem  to  pity  him  more  being  dead,  than  he 
did  regard  or  account  of  him  being  alive ; 
more  bewailing  the  dead,  than  favouring 
the  living. 

In  times  of  distress  no  man  was  more 
courteous ;  and  when  all  things  were  safe, 
no  man  more  cruel.  Against  the  stubborn 
and  unruly,  no  man  more  sharp,  yet^to  the 
humble  no  man  more  gentle ;  hard  to- 
wards his  own  men  and  household,  but 
liberal  to  strangers;  bountiful  abroad,  but 
sparing  at  home  ;  whom  he  once  hated,  he 
would  never  or  very  hardly  love;  and 
whom  he  once  loved,  he  would  not  lightly 
be  out  with  him,  or  forsake  him.  He  had 
great  pleasure  and  delight  in  hawking  and 
hunting : — would  to  God  he  had  been  as 
well  bent  and  disposed  unto  good  devo- 
tion !* 

It  was  said,  that  after  the  displeasure 
grown  between  the  king  and  his  sons,  by 
the  means  and  through  the  enticing  of  the 
queen  their  mother,  he  never  was  account- 
ed to  keep  his  word  and  promise,  but, 
without  any  regard  or  care,  was  a  common 
.breaker  thereof.  And  true  it  is,  that,  of  a 
certain  natural  disposition,  he  was  light 
and  inconstant  of  his  word ;  and  if  the 
matter  were  brought  to  a  narrow  strait  or 
pinch,  he  would  not  stick  rather  to  cover 
his  word,  than  to  deny  his  deed.  And  for 
this  cause,  in  all  his  doings,  he  was  very 
provident  and  circumspect,  and  a  very 
upright  and  severe  minister  of  justice,  al- 
though he  did  therein  grieve  and  make  his 
friends  to  smart.  His  answers,  for  the 
most  part,  were  perverse  and  froward. 
And,  albeit,  for  profit  and  lucre  all  things 
are  set  to  sale,  and  do  bring  great  gains,  as 
well  to  the  clergy  as  the  laity,  yet  they  are 
no  better  to  a  man's  heirs  and  executors, 
than  were  the  riches  of  Gehasi,  whose 
greedy  doings  turned  himself  to  utter  ruin 
and  destruction. 

He  was  a  great  peace-maker,  and  careful 
keeper  thereof  himself;  a  liberal  alms- 
giver,  and  a  special  benefactor  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  he  loved  humility,  abhorred  pride, 


*  Giraldus  here  alludes  to  his  quarrel  with  Thoma* 
a  Becket. 


and  much  oppressed  his  nobility.  The 
hungry  he  refreshed,  the  rich  he  regarded 
not.  The  humble  he  would  exalt,  but  the 
mighty  he  disdained.  He  usurped  much 
upon  the  holy  church ;  and  of  a  certain 
kind  of  zeal,  but  not  according  to  know- 
ledge, he  did  intermingle  and  conjoin  pro- 
fane with  holy  things ;  for  why  ?  He  tvould 
be  all  in  all  himself.  He  was  the  child  of 
the  holy  mother  church,  and  by  her  ad- 
vanced to  the  sceptre  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
yet  he  either  dissembled  or  utterly  forgot 
the  same ;  for  he  was  slack  always  in  com- 
ing to  the  church  unto  the  divine  service, 
and  at  the  time  thereof  he  would  be  busied 
and  occupied  rather  with  councils  and  in 
conference  about  the  affairs  of  his  common- 
wealth, than  in  devotion  and  prayer.  The 
livelihoods  belonging  to  any  spiritual  pro- 
motion, he  would,  in  time  of  their  vacation, 
confiscate  to  his  own  treasury,  and  assume 
that  to  himself  which  was  due  unto  Christ. 
When  any  new  troubles  or  wars  did  grow, 
or  come  upon  him,  then  would  he  lavish 
and  pour  out  all  that  ever  he  had  in  store 
or  treasury,  and  liberally  bestow  that  upon 
a  soldier,  which  ought  to  have  been  given 
unto  the  priest.  He  had  a  very  prudent 
and  forecasting  wit,  and  thereby  foreseeing 
what  things  might  or  were  like  to  ensue, 
he  would  accordingly  order  or  dispose 
either  for  the  performance  or  for  the  pre- 
vention thereof;  notwithstanding  which, 
many  times  the  event  happened  to  the  con- 
trary, and  he  was  disappointed  of  his  ex- 
pectation :  and  commonly  there  happened 
no  ill  unto  him,  but  he  would  foretell  there- 
of to  his  friends  and  familiars. 

He  was  a  marvellous  natural  father  to 
his  children,  and  loved  them  tenderly  in 
their  childhood  and  young  years  ;  but  they 
being  grown  to  some  age  and  ripeness,  he 
was  as  a  father-in-law,  and  could  scarcely 
brook  any  of  them.  And,  notwithstanding 
they  were  very  handsome,  comely,  and 
noble  gentlemen,  yet,  whether  it  were  that 
he  would  not  have  them  prosper  too  fast, 
or  whether  they  had  evil  deserved  of  him, 
he  hated  them ;  and  it  was  full  much 
against  his  will  that  they  should  be  his 
successors,  or  heirs  to  any  part  of  his  in- 
heritance. And  such  is  the  prosperity  of 
man,  that  as  it  cannot  be  perpetual,  no 
more  can  it  be  perfect  and  assured  :  for 
why  ? — such  was  the  secret  malice  of  for- 
tune against  this  king,  that  where  he  should 
have  received  much  comfort,  there  had  he 
most  sorrow ;  where  quietness  and  safety 
— there  unquietness  and  peril ;  where  peace 
— there  enmity  ;  where  courtesy — there  in- 
gratitude; where  rest — there  trouble.    And 
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whether  this  happened  by  the  means  of 
their  marriages,  or  for  the  punishment  of 
the  father's  sins,  certain  it  is,  there  was  no 
good  agreement,  neither  between  the  father 
and  the  sons,  nor  yet  among  the  sons  them- 
selves. 

But  at  length,  when  all' his  enemies  and 
the  disturbers  of  the  common  peace  were 
suppressed,  and  his  brethren,  his  son/,  and 
all  others  his  adversaries,  as  well  at  home 
as  abroad,  were  reconciled ;  then  all  things 
happened  and  befell  unto  him  (though  it 
were  long  first)  after  and  according  to  his 
own  will  and  mind.  And  would  to  God 
he  had  likewise  reconciled  himself  unto 
God,  and  by  amendment  of  his  life,  had  in 
the  end  also  procured  his  favour  and 
mercy  !  Besides  this,  which  I  had  almost 
forgotten,  he  was  of  such  a  memory,  that 
if  he  had  seen  and  known  a  man,  he  would 
not  forget  him  :  neither  yet  whatsoever  he 
had  heard,  would  he  be  unmindful  thereof. 
And  hereof  was  it,  that  he  had  so  ready  a 
memory  of  histories  which  he  had  read, 
and  a  knowledge  and  a  manner  of  experi- 
ence in  all  things.  To  conclude,  if  he  had 
been  chosen  of  God,  and  been  obsequious 
and  careful  to  live  in  his  fear  and  after  his 
laws,  he  had  excelled  all  the  princes  of  the 
world  ;  for  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  no  one 
man  was  to  be  compared  unto  him.* 


AMSTERDAM  — WITHOUT  WATER. 

An  amusing  and  lively  account  of  this 
capital,  its  public  institutions,  society, 
painters,  &c.  may  be  found  in  a  small 
volume,  entitled  "  Voyage  par  la  Hol- 
lande,"  published  by  a  French  visitant  in 
1806.  This  is  probably  the  most  recent 
sketch  of  Amsterdam.  With  the  exception 
of  the  conversion  of  the  stadt-house  into  a 
king's  palace,  and  the  establishment  of  cer- 
tain societies,  its  general  aspect  and  cha- 
racter have  undergone  little  change  for  a 
century  past ;  insomuch  that  "  Le  Guide 
d'Amsterdam,"  published  by  Paul  Blad  in 
1720,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  correct 
and  useful  pocket-companion  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  descriptions  given  of  the 
Dutch  towns  by  Mr.  Ray  in  1663,  Dr. 
Brown  in  16G8,  Mr.  Misson  in  1687,  and 


*  Extracted  (from  lord  Mouutmorris's  History  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  vol.  i.  page  33,  et  infra)  by 
"  The  Veiled  Spirit." 


Dr.  Northleigh  in  1702,  are  applicable  in 
almost  every  particular  to  the  same  towns 
at  the  present  day ;  so  comparatively  sta- 
tionary has  Holland  been,  or  so  averse  are 
the  people  to  changes. 

That  fuel  should  be  scarce  and  dear  in 
Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  a  country  desti- 
tute of  coal-mines,  and  growing  very  little 
wood,  might  be  expected  ;  but,  surrounded 
and  intersected  by  canals  as  the  city  is,  it 
is  surprising  that  another  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  pure  water,  should  be  a  still  scarcer 
commodity :  yet  such  is  the  case.  There 
is  no  water  fit  for  culinary  purposes  in 
Amsterdam  but  what  is  brought  by  boats 
from  the  Vecht,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  ; 
and  limpid  water  is  brought  from  Utrecht, 
more  than  twice  that  distance,  and  sold  in 
the  streets  by  gallon  measures,  for  table 
use,  and  for  making  of  tea  and  coffee.* 


For  the  Table  Book. 

REASON, 
If  not  Rhyme. 

Dame  Prudence  whispers  marry  not 
'Till  you  have  pence  enough  to  pay 

For  chattels,  and  to  keep  a  cot, 
And  leave  a  mite  for  quarter-day. 

Beside  chair,  table,  and  a  bed, 
Those  need,  who  cannot  live  on  air, 

Two  plates,  a  basket  for  the  bread, 

And  knives  and  forks  at  least  two  pair. 

When  winter  rattles  in  the  sky 
Drear  is  the  bed  that  wants  a  rug, 

And  •hapless  he  whose  purse  is  dry 
When  sickness  calls  for  pill  and  drug. 

So,  Bess,  we'll  e'en  put  off  the  day 
For  parson  C to  tie  us  fast — 

Who  knows  but  luck,  so  long  away. 
May  come  and  bide  with  us  at  last  ? 

Hope  shall  be  ours  the  tedious  while; 

We'll  mingle  hearts,  our  lips  shall  join  ; 
I'll  only  claim  thy  sweetest  smile, 

Only  thy  softest  tress  be  lr.ine. 

Verite. 


•  Horticultural  Tour. 
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For  th6  Tails  Book. 

SONG, 

Imitated  from  the  German  of  Holty. 

Wer  wollte  sich  mit  Grillen  plagen,  &C 


Who— who  -would  think  of  sorrowing 
In  hours  of  youth  and  blooming  spring, 
When  bright  cerulean  skies  are  o'er  us, 
And  sun-lit  paths  before  us — 
Who — who  would  suffer  shade  to  steal 

Over  the  forehead's  vernal  light, 

Whilst  young  Hope  in  her  heav'n-ward  flight 
Oft  turns  her  face  r.ound  to  reveal 

Her  bright  eye  to  the  raptur'd  sight— 
Whilst  Joy,  with  many  smiles  and  becks, 
Bids  us  pursue  the  road  he  takes. 

Still,  as  erst,  the  fountain  plays, 

The  arbour's  green  3nd  cool, 
And  the  fair  queen  of  night  doth  gaze 

On  earth,  as  chastely  beautiful 
As  when  she  op'd  her  wond'ring  eyes 
First— on  the  flowers  of  Paradise. 

Still  doth,  as  erst,  the  grape-juice  brighten 
The  heart  in  fortune's  wayward  hour — 

And  still  do  kindred  hearts  delight  in 
Affection's  kiss  in  evening-bower. 

Still  Philomela's  passionate  strain 

Bids  long-fled  feelings  come  again. 

The  world,  to  me,  is  wond'rous  fair — 
So  fair,  that  should  I  cease  to  hold 

Communion  with  its  scenes  so  dear, 
I'd  think  my  days  were  nearly  told. 

R.  W.  D. 


SWEETHEART  SEEING. 

St.  Mark's  Eve. — In  Chancery,  Au- 
gust 2,  1827.  In  a  cause,  "  Barker  v.  Ray," 
a  deponent  swore,  that  a  woman,  named 
Ann  Johnson,  and  also  called  "  Nanny 
Nunks,"  went  to  the  deponent,  and  said  to 
her,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  to  know  if  I 
could  have  Mr.  Barker.  On  St.  Mark's 
night  I  ran  round  a  haystack  'nine  times, 
with  a  ring  in  my  hand,  calling  out,  '  Here's 
the 'sheath,  but  where's  the  knife?'  and, 
when  I  was  running  round  the  ninth  time, 
I  thought  I  saw  Mr.  Barker  coming  home; 
but  he  did  not  come  home  that  night,  but 
was  brought  from  the  Blue  Bell,  at-Bever- 
ley,  the  next  day." 


THINGS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 
Controversy. 

A  man  who  is  fond  of  disputing,  will, 
in  time,  have  few  friends  to  dispute  with. 

Speech. 

Truth  is  clothed  in  white.  But  a  lie 
comes  forth  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow. 

Adversity,  a  good  Teacher. 

Those  bear  disappointments  the  best, 
who  have  been  the  most  used  to  them. 

Example. 

When  a  misfortune  happens  to  a  friend, 
look  forward  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
same  thing  from  happening  to  yourself. 

Standard  of  Value. 

The  worth  of  every  thing  is  determined 
by  the  demand  for  it.  In  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  is  of  more 
value  than  a  mountain  of  gold. 

Luck  and  Labour. 

A  guinea  found  in  the  street,  will  not  do 
a  poor  man  so  much  good  as  half  a  guinea 
earned  by  industry. 

Earning  the  best  getting. 

Give  a  man  work,  and  he  will  find 
money. 

Early  Hours. 

Since  the  introduction  of  candles,  luxury 
has  increased.  Our  forefathers  rose  with 
the  lark,  and  went  to  bed  with  the  sun. 

Indications  of  the  State-pulse. 

A  jolly  farmer  returning  home  in  his 
own  waggon,  after  delivering  a  load  of 
corn,  is  a  more  certain  sign  of  national 
prosperity,  than  a  nobleman  riding  in  his 
chariot  to  the  opera  or  the  playhouse. 

OVERWISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 

A  man  of  bright  parts  has  generally  more 
indiscretions  to  answer  for  than  a  block- 
head. 
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some  monitor  unseen. 


Calls  for  the  song.— the  call  shall  be  obey'd ; 
For  'tis  that  silent  monitor,  I  ween, 

Which  led  my  youth,  to  many  a  green-wood  shade ; 

Show'd  me  the  spring,  in  thousand  blooms  array'd, 
And  bade  me  look  towards  Heaven's  immensity : 

This  is  a  power  that  schoolmen  never  made, 
That  comes  all  unsolicited  and  free, 
To  fire  the  youthful  bard— lo  !  this  is  Poesy  I 

The  Song  of  the  Patriot. 

m 

ftrtert  ^aftousfc 

The  talented  author  of  the  poem     scarcely  known  to  fame,   and   not  at  all 

from  whence  the  motto  is    extracted  is    to    fortune.      His     unostentatious     little 
Vol.  II.— 33. 
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volume,  entitled  "  The  Song  of  the  Patriot, 
Sonnets,  and  Songs,"  was  thrown  accident- 
ally in  my  way ;  and  its  perusal  occasions 
me  to  acquaint  the  readers  of  the  Table 
Book  with  its  uncommon  merit.  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  concerning  the  poet 
beyond  what  I  have  derived  from  printed 
particulars,  which  I  now  endeavour  to  dif- 
fuse. That  he  is  highly  esteemed  by  a 
discriminating  brother  bard  in  his  native 
county,  is  apparent  by  the  following  beau- 
tiful address  to  him  in  the  Nottingham 
Mercury  : — 

Stanzas. 

My  thoughts  are  of  a  solitary  place, 

Where  twilight  dwells,  where  sunbeams  rarely  fall; 
And  there  a  wild-rose  hangs  in  pensive  grace, 

Reflected  in  a  fountain  clear  and  small ; 

Above  them  rise  dark  shadowy  trees  and  tall, 
Whilst  round   them    grow  rank  night-shades  in  the 
gloom, 

Which  seem  with  noxious  influence  to  pall 
The  fountain's  light,  and  taint  the  flower's  perfume  ; 
As  fainly  they  would  mar  what  they  might  not  out- 
bloom. 

These,  mind  me,  Millhouse  !  of  thy  spirit's  light, 

That  twilight  makes  in  life  so  dark  as  thine  ! 
And  though  1  do  not  fear  the  rose  may  blight, 

Or  that  the  fountain's  flow  may  soon  decline; 

Hope,  is  there  none,  the  boughs  wbicli  frown  malign, 
High  over-head,  should  let  in  heaven's  sweet  face ; 

Yet  shall  not  these  their  life  unknown  resign, 
For  nature's  votaries,  wandering  in  each  place, 
Shall  find    their   secret  shade,  and  marvel  at  their 
grace. 

It  appears  from  a  small  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1823,  entitled  "  Blossoms— by 
Robert  Millhouse— being  a  Selection  of 
Sonnets  from  his  various  Manuscripts," 
that  the  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  LL.D.  vicar 
of  Dudley,  deemed  its  author  "  a  man 
whose  genius  and  character  seemed  to  merit 
the  patronage  of  his  country,  while  his 
pressing  wants,  in  an  equal  degree,  claimed 
its  compassion."  The  doctor  "  presumed 
to  advocate  his  case  and  his  cause  "  before 
the  "  Literary  Fund,"  and  a  donation 
honourable  to  the  society  afforded  the  poet 
temporary  relief.  This,  says  Millhouse, 
was  "  at  a  time  when  darkness  surrounded 
me  on  every  side."  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Booker,  lamenting  the  failure  of  a  subscrip- 
tion to  indemnify  him  for  publishing  his 
poems,  when  sickness  had  reduced  a  wife 
and  infant  child  to  the  borders  of  the  grave, 
he  says,  "  I  am  now  labouring  under  in- 
disposition both  of  body  and  mind  ;  which, 
with  the  united  evils  of  poverty  and  a  bad 
trade,  have  brought  on  me  a  species  of 


melancholy  that  requires  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  my  philosophy  to  encounter." 
About  this  period  he  wrote  the  following  :— 

To  a  Leafless  Hawthorn. 

Hail,  rustic  tree  !  for,  though  November's  wind 

Has  thrown  thy  verdant  mantle  to  the  ground : 
Yet  Nature,  to  thy  vocal  inmates  kind, 

With  berries  red  thy  matron-boughs  has  crown'd. 
Thee  do  I  envy :  for,  bright  April  show'rs 

Will  bid  again  thy  fresh  green  leaves  expand ; 
And  May,  light  floating  in  a  cloud  of  flow'rs, 

Will  cause  thee  to  re-bloom  with  magic  hand. 
But,  on  my  spring,  when  genial  dew-drops  fell, 

Soon  did  life's  north-wind  curdle  them  with  frost; 
And,  when  my  summer-blossom  op'd  its  bell, 

In  blight  and  mildew  was  its  beauty  lost. 

Before  adducing  other  specimens  of 
his  talents,  it  seems  proper  to  give  some 
account  of  the  poet;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  better  related  than  in  the  following 

Memoir  of  Robert  Millhouse,  bv  his 
elder  Brother,  John  Millhouse. 

Robert  Millhouse  was  born  at  Notting- 
ham the  14th  of  October,  1783,  and  was 
the  second  often  children.  The  poverty  of 
his  parents  compelled  them  to  put  him  to 
work  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  when  ten 
he  was  sent  to  work  in  a  stocking-loom. 
He  had  been  constantly  sent  to  a  Sunday 
school,  (the  one  which  was  under  the  parti- 
cular patronage  of  that  truly  philanthropic 
ornament  of  human  nature,  the  late  Mr. 
Francis  Wakefield,)  till  about  the  last-men- 
tioned age,  when  a  requisition  having  been 
sent  by  the  rector  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  Dr. 
Staunton,  to  the  master  of  the  school,  for 
six  of  his  boys  to  become  singers  at  the 
church,  Robert  was  one  that  was  selected; 
and  thus  terminated  his  education,  which 
merely  consisted  of  reading,  and  the  first 
rudiments  of  writing. 

When  sixteen  years  old  he  first  evinced 
an  inclination  for  the  study  of  poetry,  which 
originated  in  the  following  manner. — Being 
one  day  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance, 
he  observed  on  the  chimney-piece  two 
small  statues  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
which  attracting  his  curiosity,  he  read  on  a 
tablet  in  front  of  the  former,  that  celebrated 
inscription — 

"  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind  !" 

Its  beauty  and  solemnity  excited  in  his 
mind  the  highest  degree  of  admiration! 
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At  the  first  opportunity  he  related  the  oc- 
currence to  me  with  apparent  astonish- 
ment, and  concluded  by  saying,  "  Is  it  not 
Scripture  ?"  In  reply,  I  told  him  it  was  a 
passage  from  Shakspeare's  play  of  the 
"  Tempest,"  a  copy  of  which  I  had  in  my 
possession,  and  that  he  had  better  read  it. 
For,  although  he  had  from  his  infancy  been 
accustomed  to  survey  with  delight  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  surrounds  Not- 
tingham, had  heard  with  rapture  the  sing- 
ing of  birds,  and  been  charmed  with  the 
varied  beauties  of  the  changing  seasons ; 
and  though  his  feelings  were  not  unfre- 
quently  awakened  by  hearing  read  pathetic 
narratives,  or  accounts  of  the  actions  and 
sufferings  of  great  and  virtuous  men,  yet  he 
was  totally  ignorant  that  such  things  were 
in  any  wise  connected  with  poetry. 

He  now  began  to  read  with  eagerness 
such  books  as  I  had  previously  collected, 
the  principal  of  which  were  some  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  Paradise  Lost,  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  the  select  poems  of  Gray, 
Collins,  Goldsmith,  Prior,  and  Parnell,  two 
volumes  of  the  Tatler,  and  Goldsmith's 
Essays,  all  of  the  cheapest  editions.  But, 
ere  long,  by  uniting  our  exertions,  we  were 
enabled  to  purchase  Suttaby's  miniature 
edition  of  Pope's  Homer,  Dryden's  Virgil, 
Hawkesworth's  translation  of  Telemachus, 
Mickle's  version  of  the  Lusiad,  Thomson's 
Seasons,  Beattie's  Minstrel,  &c.  These 
were  considered  as  being  a  most  valuable 
acquisition ;  and  the  more  so,  because  we 
had  feared  we  should  never  be  able  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  some  of  them,  through 
their  being  too  voluminous  and  expensive. 

In  1810  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  Not- 
tinghamshire militia,  joined  the  regiment 
at  Plymouth,  and  shortly  afterwards  made 
an  attempt  at  composition. 

It  will  readily  be  expected  that  now, 
being  separated,  we  should  begin  to  cor- 
respond with  each  other ;  and  one  day,  on 
opening  a  letter  which  I  had  just  received 
from  him,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  his  first  poetical  attempt,  the 
"  Stanzas  addressed  to  a  Swallow  ;"  which 
was  soon  after  followed  by  the  small  piece 
written  "  On  finding  a  Nest  of  Robins." 
Shortly  after  this  the  regiment  embarked  at 
Plymouth,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin ;  from 
which  place,  in  the  spring  of  1812,  I  re- 
ceived in  succession  several  other  efforts  of 
his  muse. 

Being  now  desirous  of  knowing  for  cer- 
tain whether  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  pro- 
duced was  worthy  to  appear  in  print,  he 
requested  me  to  transmit  some  of  them  to 
the  editor  of  the  Nottingham  Preview,  with 


a  desire  that,  if  they  met  with  his  appro- 
bation, he  would  insert  them  in  his  paper; 
with  which  request  that  gentleman  very 
promptly  complied.  Having  now  a  greater 
confidence  in  himself,  he  attempted  some- 
thing of  a  larger  kind,  and  produced,  in  the 
summer  of  1812,  the  poem  of  "  Nottingham 
Park." 

In  1814  the  regiment  was  disembodied, 
when  he  again  returned  to  the  stocking- 
loom,  and  for  several  years  entirely  neg- 
lected composition.  In  181f  he  was  placed 
on  the  staff  of  his  old  regiment,  now  the 
Royal  Sherwood  Foresters ;  and  in  the 
following  year  became  a  married  man.  The 
cares  of  providing  for  a  family  now  increased 
his  necessities  ;  he  began  seriously  to  reflect 
on  his  future  prospects  in  life  ;  and  per- 
ceiving he  had  no  other  chance  of  bettering 
his  condition  than  by  a  publication,  and 
not  having  sufficient  already  written  to 
form  a  volume,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
something  of  greater  magnitude  and  im- 
portance than  he  had  hitherto  done  ;  and 
in  February,  1819,  began  the  poem  of 
"  Vicissitude."  The  reader  will  easily  con- 
ceive that  such  a  theme  required  some 
knowledge  of  natural  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, of  history,  and  of  the  vital  principles 
of  religion.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in 
this  poem  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  certain 
it  is,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  education,  and  his  confined 
access  to  books,  his  knowledge  is  very 
superficial :  however,  with  unceasing  ex- 
ertions, sometimes  composing  while  at 
work  under  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  ill- 
health,  and  at  other  times,  when  released 
from  his  daily  labour,  encroaching  upon 
the  hours  which  ought  to  have  been  allotted 
to  sleep,  by  the  end  of  October,  1820,  the 
work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


To  his  brother's  narrative  should  be 
added,  that  Robert  Millhouse's  "  Vicissi- 
tude," and  other  poems,  struggled  into  the 
world  with  great  difficulty,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  volume  of"  Blossoms."  The 
impression  of  both  was  small,  their  sale 
slow,  and  their  price  low ;  and  nearly  as 
soon  as  each  work  was  disposed  of,  the 
produce  was  exhausted  by  the  wants  of  the 
author  and  his  family. 

Fresh  and  urgent  necessities  have  re- 
quired fresh  exertions,  and  the  result  is 
"  The  Song  of  the  Patriot,  Sonnets,  and 
Songs,"  a  four-shilling  volume,  "  printed 
for  the  Author  and  sold  by  R.  Hunter, 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  J.  Dunn,  Not- 
tingham."     The   book    appeared    in   the 
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autumn  of  last  year,  after  poor  Millhouse 
had  suffered  much  privation  from  the  bad 
state  of  the  times.  It  was  published  with 
a  slender  list  of  subscribers — only  seventy- 
seven  ! — and,  though  intended  to  improve 
his  situation,  has  scarcely  defrayed  the  bills 
of  the  stationer  and  printer. 

The  author  of  "  The  Song  of  the  Pa- 
triot "  anticipated  the  blight  of  his  efforts. 
In  the  commencement  of  that  poem,  he 
says :— 

Tis  difficult  for  little  men 

To  raise  their  feeble  pigmy  heads  so  high, 
As  to  attract  the  glance  of  passing  ken 

Where  giant  shoulders  intercept  the  sky  ; 

And  ah !  'tis  difficult  for  such  as  I, 
To  wake  fit  strains  where  mighty  minstrels  sing ; 

Perhaps,  even  this,  shall  but  be  born  and  die ; 
Not  fated  to  enjoy  a  second  spring, 
But  like  some  hawk-struck  bird,  expire  on  new-fledg'd 
wing. 

In  this  poem  there  are  stanzas  expressed, 
with  all  a  poet's  fire,  and  all  a  patriot's 
heartfelt  devotion  to  his  country. 

Land  of  my  fathers !  may  thy  rocky  coast 

Long  be  the  bulwark  of  thy  free-born  race  ; 
Long  may  thy  patriots  have  just  cause  to  boast 

That  mighty  Albion  is  their  native  place; 

Still  be  thy  sons  unequall'd  in  the  chase 
Of  glory,  be  it  science,  arts,  or  arms ; 

And  first  o'erweening  conquerors  to  disgrace  ; 
Yet  happier  far,  when  Peace  in  all  her  charms, 
Drives  out  from  every  land  the  din  of  war's  alarms. 

Potent  art  thou  in  poesy— Yet  there  still 

Is  one  thing  which  the  bard  hath  seldom  scann'd  ; 

That  national,  exalting  local  thrill, 
Which  makes  our  home  a  consecrated  land : ' 
'Tis  not  enough  to  stretch  the  Muses'  wand 

O'er  states,  where  thy  best  blood  has  purchas'd  fame  ; 
Nor  that  thy  fertile  genius  should  expand 

To  cast  o'er  foreign  themes  the  witching  flame : 

This  hath  thy  lyre  perform'd,  and  won  a  glorious 
name. 

Be  every  hill  and  dale,  where  childhood  wanders, 
And  every  grove  and  nook,  the  lover  knows, 

And  every  stream,  and  runlet  that  meanders, 
And  every  plain  that  covers  freedom's  foes 
The  dwelling-place  of  Song,— and  where  repose 

The  great  immortal  worthies  of  our  isle 
Be  hallow'd  ground — and  when  the  pilgrim  goes 

To  hail  the  sacred  dust,  and  muse  awhile, 

Be  heard  the  free-born  strain  to  blanch  the  tyrant's 
smile. 

The  patriotism  of  that  people,  traces  of 
whose  victories  are  observable  in  many  of 
our  customs,  has  been  well  discriminated. 
"  In  the  most  virtuous  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  their  country  was  the  idol,  at  whose 
shrine  her  greatest  patriots  were  at  all  times 


prepared  to  offer  whole  hecatombs  of  hu- 
man victims  :  the  interests  of  other  nations 
were  no  further  regarded,  than  as  they  could 
be  rendered  subservient  to  the  gratification 
of  her  ambition;  and  mankind  at  large 
were  considered  as  possessing  no  rights, 
but  such  as  might  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety be  merged  in  that  devouring  vortex. 
With  all  their  talents  and  their  grandeur, 
they  were  unprincipled  oppressors,  leagued 
in  a  determined  conspiracy  against  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  mankind."* 
Every  English  patriot  disclaims,  on  behalf 
of  his  country,  the  exclusive  selfishness  of 
Roman  policy;  and  Millhouse  is  a  patriot 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  His  "  Song 
of  the  Patriot"  is  a  series  of  energetic 
stanzas,  that  would  illustrate  the  remark. 
At  the  hazard  of  exceeding  prescribed 
limits,  two  more  are  added  to  the  specimens 
already  quoted. 

A  beacon,  lighted  on  a  giant  hill ; 

A  sea-girt  watch-tower  to  each  neighbouring  state  ; 
A  barrier,  to  control  the  despot's  will ; 

An  instrument  of  all-directing  fate 

Is  Britain  ;  for  whate'er  in  man  is  great, 
Full  to  that  greatness  have  her  sous  attain'd  ; 

Dreadful  in  war  to  hurl  the  battle's  weight; 
Supreme  in  arts,  in  commerce  unrestrain'd  ; 
Peerless  in  magic  song,  to  hold  the  soul  enchaiu'd. 

In  wealth  and  power  stupendous  is  our  isle  I 
Obtain'd  by  Labour's  persevering  hand  : 

And  heaven-born  Liberty  extends  her  smile 
To  the  remotest  corners  of  our  land  : 
The  meanest  subject  feels  her  potent  wand ; 

Peasant  and  peer  are  by  one  law  controll'd ; 
And  this  it  is,  that  keeps  us  great  and  grand : 

This  is  the  impulse  makes  our  warriors  bold, 

And  knits  more  close  the  bond  our  fathers  seal'd  of  old. 

The  prevailing  feature  in  Robert  Mill- 
house's  effusions  is  of  a  domestic  nature. 
He  loves  his  country,  and  deems  his  birth- 
place and  the  hearth  of  his  family  its  bright- 
est spots.  One  of  his  sonnets  combines 
these  feelings : — 

Home.  ] 

Scenes  of  my  birth,  and  careless  childhood  hours  I 

Ye  smiling  hills,  and  spacious  fertile  vales  ! 
Where  oft  I  wander'd,  plucking  vernal  flowers, 

And  revell'd  in  the  odour-breathing  gales ; 
Should  fickle  Fate,  with  talismanic  wand, 

Bear  me  afar  where  either  India  glows, 
Or  fix  my  dwelling  on  the  Polar  land. 

Where  Nature  wears  her  ever-during  snows ; 
Still  shall  your  charms  my  fondest  themes  adorn  ;  . 

When  placid  evening  paints  the  western  sky, 

•  Robert  Hall. 
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And  when  Hyperion  wakes  the  blushing  Morn, 
To  rear  his  gorgeous  sapphire  throne  on  high. 
For,  to  the  guileless  heart,  where'er  we  roam, 
No  scenes  delight  us  like  our  much-lov'd  Home. 

•  A  man  so  humble,  with  such  acquire- 
ments as  have  been  here  exemplified,  and 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  derived  little  from 
their  exercise  but  pain  and  disappointment, 
may  be  imagined  to  have  penned  the  fol- 
lowing address  in  distress  and  despond- 
ency :— 

To  Genius. 

O  born  of  heaven,  thou  Child  of  magic  Song ! 

What  pangs,  what  cutting  hardships  wait  on  thee, 

When  thou  art  doom'd  to  cramping  Poverty  ; 
The  pois'nous  shafts  from  Defamation's  tongue, — 
The  jeers  and  tauntings  of  the  blockhead  throng, 

Who  joy  to  see  thy  bold  exertions  fail; 

While  Hunger,  pinching  as  December's  gale, 
Brings  moody  dark  Despondency  along. 

And,  should'st  thou  strive  Fame's  lofty  mount  to 
scale, 
The  steps  of  its  ascent  are  cut  in  sand; 
And  half-way  up, — a  snake-scourge  in  her  hand, 

Lurks  pallid  Envy,  ready  to  assail : 
And  last,  if  thou  the  top,  expiring,  gain, 
When  Fame  applauds,  thou  hearest  not  the  strain. 

In  this  sheet  there  is  not  room  to  further 
make  known,  or  plead  at  greater  length, 
the  claims  of  Robert  Millhouse  to  notice 
and  protection.  I  should  blush  for  any 
reader  of  poetical  taste,  with  four  shillings 
to  spare,  who,  after  perusing  the  preceding 
extracts,  would  hesitate  to  purchase  the 
poet's  last  little  volume.  I  should  more 
than  blush  for  the  more  wealthy,  who  are 
reputed  patrons  of  talent,  if  they  decline  to 
seek  out  and  effectually  succour  him.  I 
am,  and  am  likely  to  remain,  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  him :  my  only  wish  is  to 
induce  attention  to  a  talented  and  estima- 
ble individual,  who  is  obscure  and  neg- 
lected, because  he  is  unobtrusive  and 
modest. 

August  8, 1827.  * 


AN  INFERNAL  PALINDROME. 

[Palindrome.  A  word  or  sentence  which  is  the  same 
read  backward  as  forwards :  as,  madam ;  or  this 
sentence  Subi  dura  a  rudibus.  Johnson."] 

Whence  did  Geoffry  Crayon  derive  "  The 
Poor  Devil  Author,"  the  title  to  one  of  his 
"  Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  but  from  a  legendary 
story,  according  to  which  the  devil  is  ac- 
quainted with  versification,  although  his 
lines  are  constructed  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner ;  for  they  can  be  read  forward  and 


backward,  and  preserve  the  same  sense. 
There  is  a  specimen  of  this  "  literary  in- 
genuity "  in  the  present  volume  of  the 
Table  Booh,  (col.  28.)  The  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints"  afford  another,  viz  : — 

St.  Martin  (of  whom  there  is  an  account 
in  the  Every-Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  1469) 
having  given  up  the  profession  of  a  soldier, 
and  being  elected  bishop  of  Tours,  when 
prelates  neither  kept  carriages,  horses,  nor 
servants,  had  occasion  to  go  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  consult  his  holiness  upon  some 
important  ecclesiastical  matter.  As  he  was 
walking  gently  along  the  road,  he  met  the 
devil,  who  politely  accosted  him,  and  ven- 
tured to  observe  how  fatiguing  and  in- 
decorous it  was  for  him  to  perform  so  long 
a  journey  on  foot,  like  the  commonest  of 
cockle-shell-chaperoned  pilgrims.  The  saint 
knew  well  the  drift  of  Old  Nick's  address, 
and  commanded  him  immediately  to  be- 
come a  beast  of  burthen,  or  jumentum; 
which  the  devil  did  in  a  twinkling,  by 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  mule.  The  saint 
jumped  upon  the  fiend's  back,  who,  at  first, 
trotted  cheerfully  along,  but  soon  slackened 
his  pace.  The  bishop,  of  course,  had  neither 
whip  nor  spurs,  but  was  possessed  of  a 
much  more  powerful  stimulus,  for,  says  the 
legend,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
the  smarting  devil  instantly  galloped  away. 
Soon,  however,  and  naturally  enough,  the 
father  of  sin  returned  to  sloth  and  obsti- 
nacy, and  Martin  hurried  him  again  with 
repeated  signs  of  the  cross,  till  twitched 
and  stung  to  the  quick  by  those  crossings 
so  hateful  to  him,  the  vexed  and  tired  re- 
probate uttered  the  following  distich  in  a 
rage  :— 

Signa  te,  Signa:  temere  me  tangis  et  angis : 
Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

That  is  —  "  Cross,  cross  thyself —  thou 
plaguest  and  vexest  me  without  necessity ; 
for,  owing  to  my  exertions,  Rome,  the  ob- 
ject of  thy  wishes,  will  soon  be  near."  The 
singularity  of  this  distich  consists,  as 
hinted  above,  in  its  being  palindromical ; 
or  it  reads  backwards  as  well  as  in  the 
common  way — Angis,  the  last  word  of  the 
first  line,  makes  signa — et  makes  te — and 
so  on  to  the  beginning.  Amor,  the  last  of 
the  last  line,  read  backwards,  makes  Roma 
— ibit  makes  tibi — and  so  forth. 

These  lines  have  been  quoted  imper- 
fectly and  separately  in  "  Encyclopedies  " 
and  other  books,  under  the  words  "  Palin- 
dromical verses ;"  but  the  reader  will  not 
easily  meet  with  the  legendary  tale,  which 
gives  them  historical  consistence  and  mean- 
ing. 
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No.  XXIX. 

[From  the  "Gentleman  Usher,"  a  Comedy, 
by  G.  Chapman,  1606.] 

Vincentio,  a  Prince  (to  gain  him  over  to 
his  interest  in  a  love-affair)  gulls  Bassiolo, 
a  formal  Gentleman  Usher  to  a  Great  Lord, 
with  commendations  of  his  wise  house-or- 
dering at  a  great  Entertainment. 

Vine.  —  liesides,  good  Sir,  your  Show  did  shew  so 
well — 

Bass.  Did  it  indeed,  my  Lord? 

Vine.  O  Sir,  believe  it, 
'Twas  the  best  fashion'd  and  well-order'd  thing, 
That  ever  eye  beheld :  and  therewithal, 
The  fit  attendance  by  the  servants  used, 
The  gentle  guise  in  serving  every  guest, 
In  other  entertainments;  every  thing 
About  your  house  so  sortfully  disposed, 
That  ev'n  as  in  a  turn-spit  (call'd  a  Jack) 
One  vice*  assists  another ;  the  great  wheels, 
Turning  but  softly,  make  the  less  to  whirr 
About  their  business  ;  every  different  part 
Concurring  to  one  commendable  end  : 
So,  and  in  such  conformance,  with  rare  grace 
Were  all  things  order'd  in  your  good  Lord's  house. 

Bass.  The  most  fit  Simile  that  ever  was. 

Vine.  But  shall  I  tell  you  plainly  my  conceit, 
Touching  the  man  that  (I  think)  caused  this  order? 

Bass.  Aye,  good  my  Lord. 

Vine.  You  note  my  Simile  ? 

Bass.  Drawn  from  the  turn-spit 

Vine.  I  see,  you  have  me. 
Even  as  in  that  quaint  engine  you  have  seen 
A  little  man  in  shreds  stand  at  the  winder, 
And  seems  to  put  in  act  all  things  about  him, 
Lifting  and  pulling  with  a  mighty  stir, — 
Yet  adds  no  force  to  it,  nor  nothing  does  : 
So,  though  your  Lord  be  a  brave  gentleman, 
And  seems  to  do  this  business,  he  does  nothing. 
Some  man  about  him  was  the  festival  robe 
That  made  him  shew  so  glorious  and  divine. 

Bass.  I  cannot  tell,  my  Lord ;  but  I  should  know, 
If  any  such  there  were. 

Vine.  Should  know,  quoth  you  ? 
I  warrant,  you  know  well.     Well,  some  there  be, 
Shall  have  the  fortune  to  have  such  rare  men 
(Like  brave  Beasts  to  their  arms)  support  their  state ; 
"When  others,  of  as  high  a  worth  and  breed, 
Are  made  the  wasteful  food  of  them  they  feed.— 
What  state  hath  your  Lord  made  you  for  your  service  ? 


The  same  Bassiolo  described. 

Lord's  Daughter.  —  his  place  is  great;  for  he  is  not 
only 

•  Turn. 


My  father's  Usher,  but  the  world's  beside, 
Because  he  goes  before  it  all  in  folly. 


[From  the  "  Bastard,"  a  Tragedy,  Author 
Unknown,  1652.] 

Lover's  Frown. 

Roderiguez.  Thy  uncle,  Love,  holds  still  a  jealous 
eye 
On  all  my  actions ;  and  I  am  advised, 
That  his  suspicious  ears 

Are  still  behind  the  hangings  ;  that  the  servants 
Have  from  him  in  command  to  watch  who  visits.  , 
'Tis  safest,  in  my  judgment,  in  his  presence 
That  thou  forbear  to  cast  a  smile  upon  me ; 
And  that,  like  old  December,  I  should  look 
With  an  unpleasant  and  contracted  brow. 

Varina.  What,  can'st  thou  change  thy  heart,  my 
dear,  that  heart 
Of  flesh  thou  gav'st  me,  into  adamant, 
Or  rigid  marble  ?  can'st  thou  frown  on  me  ? 

Rod.  You  do  mistake  me,  sweet,  I  mean  not  so 
To  change  my  heart ;  I'll  change  my  countenance, 
But  keep  my  heart  as  loyal  as  before. 

Var.  In  truth  I  cannot  credit  it,  that  thou 
Can'st  cast  a  frown  on  me  ;  I  prithee,  try. 

Rod.  Then  thus : 
(he  tries,  and  cannot ;  they  smile  on  each  other.") 

Var.  I  prithee,  sweet,  betake  thyself  to  school ; 
This  lesson  thou  must  learn  ;  in  faith  thou  art  out. 

Rod.  Well,  I  must  learn,  and  practice  it,  or  we 
Shall  blast  our  budding  hopes. 

Var.  Come,  try  again. 

Rod.  But  if  I  try,  and  prove  a  good  proficient ; 
If  I  do  act  my  part  discretely,  you 
Must  take  it  as  a  play,  not  as  a  truth  ; 
Think  it  a  formal,  not  a  real  frown. 

Var.  I  shall 

Rod.  Then  thus  :  i'faith,  minion,  I'll  look  to  thee. 
(she  swoons.) 

Rod.  Why,  how  now,  sweet ! — I  did  mistrust  thy 
weakness  : 
Now  I  have  learn'd  my  part,  you  are  to  seek. 

Var.  'Faith,  'twas  my  weakness  ;  when  I  did  per- 
ceive 
A  cloud  of  rage  condensed  on  thy  brow, 
My  heart  began  to  melt. 


[From   "  Love   Tricks,"    a    Comedy,    by 
James  Shirley.] 

Passionate  Courtship. 

Infortunio.  I  must  have  other  answer,  for  I  love 
you. 

Selina.  Must!  but  I  don't  see  any  necessity  that 
I  must  love  you.    I  do  confess  you  are_ 
A  proper  man. 
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Inf.  O  do  not  mock,  Selina  ;  let  not  excellence, 
Which  you  are  full  of,  make  you  proud  and  scornful. 
I  am  a  Gentleman  ;  though  my  outward  part 
Cannot  attract  affection,  yet  some  have  told  me, 
Nature  hath  made  me  what  she  need  not  shame. 
Yet  look  into  my  heart ;  there  you  shall  sea 
What  you  cannot  despise,  for  there  you  are 
With  all  your  graces  waiting  on  you  ;  there 
Love  hath  made  you  a  throne  to  sit,  and  rule 
O'er  Infortunio;  all  my  thoughts  obeying, 
And  honouring  you  as  queen.     Pass  by  my  outside, 
My  breast  I  dare  compare  with  any  man. 

Sel.  But  who  can  see  this  breast  you  boast  of  so? 
Inf.  O  'tis  an  easy  work ;  for  though  it  be 
Not  to  be  pierced  by  the  dull  eye,  whose  beam 
Is  spent  on  outward  shapes,  there  is  a  way 
To  make  a  search  into  its  hidden'st  passage. 
I  know  you  would  not  love,  to  please  your  sense. 
A  tree,  that  bears  a  ragged  unleav'd  top 
In  depth  of  winter,  may  when  summer  comes 
Speak  by  his  fruit  he  is  not  dead  but  youthful, 
Though  once  he  shew'd  no  sap  :  my  heart's  a  plant 
Kept  down  by  colder  thoughts  and  doubtful  fears. 
Your  frowns  like  winter  storms  make  it  seem  dead, 
But  yet  it  is  not  so  ;  make  it  but  yours, 
And  you  shall  see  it  spring,  and  shoot  forth  leaves 
Worthy  your  eye,  and  the  oppressed  sap 
Ascend  to  every  part  to  make  it  green, 
And  pay  your  love  with  fruit  when  harvest  comes. 

Sel.  Then  you  confess  your  love  is  cold  as  yet, 
And  winter's  in  your  heart. 
Inf.  Mistake  me  not,  Selina,  for  I  say 

My  heart  is  cold,  not  love. 
Sel.  And  yet  your  love  is  from  your  heart,  I'll  war- 
rant. 
Inf.  O  you  are  nimble  to  mistake. 
My  heart  is  cold  in  your  displeasures  only, 

And  yet  my  love  is  fervent ;  for  your  eye, 

Casting  out  beams,  maintains  the  flame  it  burns  in. 

Again,  sweet  Love, 

My  heart  is  not  mine  own,  'tis  yours,  yon  have  it ; 

And  while  it  naked  lies,  not  deign'd  your  bosom 

To  keep  it  warm,  how  can  it  be  but  cold, 

In  danger  to  be  frozen  ?    blame  not  it, 

You  only  are  in  fault  it  hath  no  heat. 

Svl.  Well,  Sir  ;  I  know  you  have  rhetoric,  but  I 

Can  without  art  give  you  a  final  answer. 

Inf.  O  stay,  and  think  awhile  ;  I  cannot  relish' 

You  should  say  final:  sweet,  deliberate  ; 

It  doth  concern  all  the  estate  I  have  ; 

I  mean  not  dunghill  treasure,  but  my  life 

Doth  stand  or  fall  to  it;  if  your  answer  be 

That  you  can  love  me,  be  as  swift  as  light'ning ; 

But  if  you  mean  to  kill  me,  and  reject 

My  so  long  love-devotions,  which  I've  paid 

As  to  an  altar,  stay  a  little  longer, 

And  let  me  count  the  riches  I  shall  lose 

By  one  poor  airy  word  ;  first  give  me  back 

That  part  of  Infortunio  that  is  lost 

Within  your  love  ;  play  not  the  tyrant  with  me. 

C.  L. 


RIDICULE. 

In  many  cases  ridicule  might  be  used  in 
the  place  of  severe  chastisement,  and  some- 
times with  a  more  lasting  effect,  especially 
among  young  people.  One  scheme  of  this 
kind  was  tried  with  great  success  by  the 
elder  Dr.  Newcome,  who  governed  a  school 
at  Hackney  about  forty  years  ago.  When 
a  pupil  mistook  in  the  pronunciation  of  a 
Latin  word,  he  used  to  make  the  faulty  lad 
repeat  after  him,  before  the  whole  school, 
"NosGermani,  non  curamus,  quantltatem, 
syllabarum."  The  penalty  of  uttering,  in 
false  quantity,  this  absurd  assertion,  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  a  German,  importing 
that  "  His  countrymen  minded  not  how 
they  pronounced  Latin,"  was  more  dreaded 
by  the  boys  than  the  ferula  or  the  rod. 


RIDICULOUS  SITUATIONS. 
Literary  Nurserymen. 

Melancthon  studied  the  gravest  points 
of  theology,  while  he  held  his  book  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  the  edge  of  a  cradle, 
which  he  incessantly  rocked. 

"  M.  Esprit,"  a  celebrated  author  and 
scholar,  **  has  been  caught  by  me,"  says 
M.  Marville,  "  reading  Plato  with  great 
attention,  considering  the  interruptions 
which  he  met,  from  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently sounding  his  little  child's  whistle." 

A  Princess  a-pick-a-pack. 

The  great  constable  of  France,  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  a  man  whose  valour  and 
military  skill  was  only  exceeded  by  his 
pride,  his  cruelty,  and  his  bigotry,  was 
ordered  by  Francis  I.  to  carry  on  his  shoul- 
ders, or  any  way  that  he  could  contrive  it, 
his  niece,  the  princess  of  Navarre,  to  the 
altar,  where  she  was,  against  her  will,  to  be 
married  to  the  due  de  Cleves.  Brantome 
observes,  that  this  was  a  hard  task,  as  the 
little  lady  was  so  loaded  with  jewels,  and 
rich  brocade  of  gold  and  silver,  that  she 
could  scarcely  walk.  The  whole  court  were 
amazed  at  the  king's  command ;  the  queen 
of  Navarre  was  pleased,  as  she  wished  her 
daughter  to  be  humbled,  on  account  of  her 
having  imbibed  Lutheran  principles;  but 
the  constable  was  much  hurt,  at  being1  ex- 
posed to  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  world, 
and  said,  "  It  is  henceforward  over  with 
me;  my  favour  at  court  is  passed  away:" 
accordingly,  he  was  dismissed  as  soon  as 
the  wedding  was  over. 
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Running  at  the  u  Quintain,"  an  old  sport 
formerly  common  in  England,  unexpectedly 
occurs,  and  is  sufficiently  described,  in  the 
following  report  of  a  recent  fashionable  en- 
tertainment : — 

Court  Circular. 

Viscount  and  viscountess  Gage  gave  a 
grand  fete  on  Friday,  (August  3,  1827,)  at 
their  seat  at  Firle-place,  Sussex,  to  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try, at  which  the  ancient  game  of  quintain 
was  revived.  The  sports  commenced  by 
gentlemen  riding  with  light  spiked  staves 
at  rings  and  apples,  suspended  by  a  string, 
after  which  they  changed  their  weapons  to 
stout  poles,  and  attacked  the  two  quintains, 
which  consisted  of  logs  of  wood  fashioned 
to  resemble  the  head  and  body  of  a  man, 
and  set  upright  upon  a  high  bench,  on 
which  they  were  kept  by  a  chain  passing 
through  the  platform,  and  having  a  weight 
suspended  to  it,  so  that  if  the  log  was  not 
struck  full  and  forcibly  the  figure  resumed 
its  seat.  One  was  also  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  upper  part  being  fixed  on  a 
pivot  turned,  if  not  struck  in  the  centre, 
and  requited  its  assailant  by  a  blow  with  a 
staff,  to  which  was  suspended  a  small  bag 
of  flour. 

The  purses  for  unhorsing  this  quintain 
were  won  by  John  Slater  and  Thomas  Tre- 
beck,  Esqrs.  The  other  figure  which  did 
not  turn,  opposed  a  lance  towards  the  as- 
sailant's face,  and  the  rider  was  to  avoid 
the  lance,  and  unhorse  the  quintain  at  the 
same  time.  The  purses  were  won  by  Shef- 
field Neave,  Esq.  and  the  hon.  John  Pel- 
ham, 


A  third  pair  of  purses  were  offered  for 
unhorsing  the  quintain,  by  striking  on  a 
coloured  bell,  which  hooped  round  the 
waist  of  the  figure,  thereby  raising  the 
weight,  which  was  considerable,  by  a  much 
shorter  lever  than  when  struck  higher  up. 
This  was  a  feat  requiring  great  strength  of 
arm  and  firmness  of  seat,  and  though  not 
fairly  won  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  the  purses  were  ultimately  assigned 
to  the  very  spirited  exertions  of  Messrs. 
Cayley  and  Gardener. 

Viscountess  Gage  distributed  the  prizes 
to  the  conquerors. 

About  six  o'clock  the  numerous  party 
sat  down  to  a  cold  collation  of  upwards  of 
three  hundred  dishes,  consisting  of  every 
delicacy  the  season  could  possibly  afford, 
including  the  choicest  collection  of  fruits, 
and  wines  of  the  finest  quality  :  after  which 
many  recontinued  the  game  of  quintain ; 
others  diverted  themselves  at  rifling  the 
target.  The  ladies  amused  themselves  at 
archery.  In  the  evening  the  assemblage  of 
nobility  and  gentry  retired  to  the  grand 
hall,  were  fashionable  quadrilles  concluded 
the  amusements  of  the  day.* 


Combating  the  quintain  is  presumed  to 
have  preceded  jousts  and  tournaments.  It 
was  originally  nothing  more  than  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  or  a  post,  set  up  for  the  practice  of 
tyros  in  chivalry.  Afterwards  a  staff  or 
spear  was  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  a  shield 
being  hung  upon  it  was  the  mark  to  strike 
at :  the  dexterity  of  the  performer  consisted 

*  Times,  August  7, 1827. 
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in  smiting  the  shield  so  as  to  break  the 
ligatures,  and  throw  it  to  the  ground.  In 
process  of  time  this  diversion  was  improved, 
and  instead  of  the  staff  and  the  shield,  the 
resemblance  of  a  human  figure  carved  in 
wood  was  introduced.  To  render  its  ap- 
pearance formidable  it  was  generally  made 
in  the  likeness  of  an  armed  Turk  or  Sara- 
cen, with  a  shield  on  his  left  arm,  and 
brandishing  a  club  or  sabre  with  his  right. 
The  quintain  was  placed  upon  a  pivot,  so 
as  to  move  round  with  facility.  In  running 
at  this  figure  the  horseman  directed  his 
lance  to  strike  the  forehead,  between  the 
eyes  or  on  the  nose ;  for  if  he  struck  wide 
of  those  parts,  especially  upon  the  shield, 
the  quintain  turned  about  with  much  velo- 
city, and  unless  he  was  exceedingly  careful 
gave  him  a  severe  blow  upon  the  back  with 
the  wooden  sabre;  when  this  occurred  it 
was  deemed  disgraceful  to  the  performer, 
and  excited  the  laughter  and  ridicule  of  the 
spectators. 


The  quintain  is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Mr.  Strutt  in  his  account 
of  "  The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 
of  England,''  a  large  quarto  volume,  with 
plates,  which,  from  its  increasing  scarcity 
and  price,  is  scarcely  attainable  by  the 
general  reader.  The  above  representation 
of  the  armed  quintain  is  one  of  a  series  of 
illustrations  for  a  new  and  correct  edition 
of  Mr.  Strutt's  "  Sports,"  which  is  now 
preparing  for  the  press  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  editor  of  the  Table  Book. 
It  will  be  accurately  printed  in  octavo.  Each 
of  the  engravings  will  be  fac-simile,  and  of 
the  same  size  as  the  engravings  in  the 
quarto  volume.  The  price  of  the  new  edi- 
tion will  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of 
the  original,  and  it  will  be  published  in 
shilling  parts. 


DAVID  LOVE. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

Died,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  12th, 
1827,  David  Love;  of  whom  there  is  a 
portrait,  with  a  memoir,  in  the  Every-Duy 
Book,  vol.  ii.  p.  225,  with  a  further  notice 
at  p.  1575.  He  had  nearly  attained  his 
seventy-seventh  year;  and,  till  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death,  pursued  his  avoca- 
tion of  "  walking  stationer  "  in  Nottingham. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  take  out  an 
hawker's  license,   as   the  commodities   in 


which  he  dealt  were  entirely  of  his  own 
manufacture. 

According  to  the  memoirs  of  David 
Love's  life,  (a  curious  specimen  of  "  auto- 
biography,") which  he  published  in  twenty- 
four  penny  numbers,  in  1824,  and  which 
he  sold  very  numerously,  he  was  born  near 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1750  ;  at  three  years 
of  age  he  was  abandoned  by  his  father,  and 
his  mother  shortly  afterwards  became  blind; 
he  led  her  about,  and  was  an  "  unlucky 
urchin ;"  when  older  grown  .he  worked  in 
a  coal-pit,  but  broke  his  arm,  and  was  dis- 
charged, and  commenced  hawking  tracts 
and  small  books.  At  twenty-five  he  was 
worth  upwards  of  three  pounds.  Then, 
thinking  of  settling  in  the  world,  he  wooed, 
won,  and  married  a  young  woman  :  a  small 
shop  was  established,  which  succeeded  at 
first;  but  finding  his  fortune  wasting,  he 
paid  his  first  court  to  the  Muses,  by  com- 
posing two  songs,  of  which  the  titles  only 
are  now  extant : — "  The  Pride  and  Vanity 
of  Young  Women,  with  Advice-to  Young 
Men,  that  they  may  take  care  who  they 
marry;"  and  "The' Pride  and  Vanity  of 
Young  men,  with  Advice  to  the  Maids,  to 
beware  of  being  ensnared  by  their  Flatteries 
and  enticing  Words."  These  versifyings  he 
printed,  and  first  started  at  a  distant  fair. 
Their  sale  exceeded  his  expectations;  he 
discontinued  his  shop,  paid  his  debts,  and 
soon  after  (during  the  American  war)  en- 
listed into  the  duke  of  Buccleugh's  regiment 
of  South  Fencibles.  His  wife  quickly  pre- 
sented him  with  a  son,  which  being  "  the 
first  man  child  born  in  the  regiment,"  the 
duke  accepted  as  his  name-son.  After  ex- 
periencing the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's 
life,  and  getting  out  of  the  "  black  hole  " 
two  or  three  times  by  his  verses,  he  was 
discharged,  in  consequence  of  a  weakness 
in  his  arm.  He  then  had  his  soldier's  poems 
printed,  resumed  his  old  trade  of  walking 
stationer,  turned  his  face  to  the  south,  and 
was  the  more  successful  the  farther  he  went 
from  home.  After  travelling  for  some 
years  he  settled  at  Gosport,  commenced 
bookseller  with  his  old  stock  of  old  books, 
and  printed  a  fourpenny  volume  of  original 
poems.  He  then  lived  for  three  years  in 
London,  and  composed  many  poems. 
Bristol  was  his  next  place  of  residence,  and 
there  he  performed  several  remarkable  cures 
out  of  an  old  receipt-book,  but  was  too 
conscientious  to  turn  quack  doctor.  Here 
he  saw  his  father,  who  died  shortly  after 
"  a  repenting  sinner,"  aged  ninety-three. 
Still  travelling,  he  reached  Newbury,  in 
Berkshire,  where  he  tells  us  he-was  "  con- 
verted," and  he  dates  his  "  new  birth  "  o ^ 
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the  17th  of  April,  1796.  Many  pages  of 
his  work  are  occupied  by  his  religious  ex- 
perience, and  various  texts  of  scripture, 
whence  he  derived  consolation. 

In  1804  David  Love  buried  his  wife, 
(aged  fifty-one,)  after  a  long  illness,  at  Rug- 
by, in  Warwickshire.  He  journeyed  to 
Leicester,  and  thence  to  Nottingham,  where 
he  from  that  time  continued  to  reside,  ex- 
cept at  intervals,  and  where  he  married 
again.  In  eighteen  months  his  second  wife 
died  suddenly,  also  at  Rugby.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  commencement  of  a  long  elegy 
on  the  subject : — 

"  In  this  vain  world  my  troubles  still  abound, 
My  two  wives  lie  in  Rugby  burial  ground  ; 
Both  of  one  name,  and  both  of  them  one  age, 
And  in  one  house  both  were  called  off  the  stage." 

These  lines  refer  to  a  singular  coincidence 
respecting  his  wives ;  both  their  maiden 
names  were  Mary  Thompson,  and  both 
were  aged  fifty-one  at  their  death.  In 
1810,  May  21,  he  married  his  third  and 
surviving  wife  at  St.  Mary's  church,  Not- 
tingham ;  and,  excepting  a  journey  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  another  to  London,  they  lived 
in  various  parts  of  the  town  till  his  decease. 
David's  forte  lay  principally  in  religious 
acrostics  and  hymns,  for  which  he  had  a 
good  demand  among  the  pious  inhabitants. 
The  following  is  inserted  as  being  a  short 
one: — 

To  Ann  Short, 
Who  said,  "  lam  short  of  every  thing." 

A  m  shorl,  O  Lord,  of  praising  thee, 

jVothing  I  can  do  right ; 

JVeedy  and  naked,  poor  I  be, 

S  hort,  Lord,  I  am  of  sight : 

How  short  I  am  of  love  and  grace  ! 

Of  every  thing  I'm  short : 

R  enew  me,  then  I'll  follow  peace 

T  hrough  good  and  bad  report. 

In  person  David  was  below  the  middle 
stature  ;  his  features  were  not  unhandsome 
for  an  old  man  ;  his  walk  was  exceedingly 
slow,  deliberately  placing  one  foot  before 
the  other,  in  order  perhaps  to  give  his  cus- 
tomers time  to  hear  what  he  had  got ;  his 
voice  was  clear,  and  strongly  marked  with 
the  Scotch  accent.  He  possessed  a  readi- 
ness of  wit  and  repartee,  which  is  often 
united  with  aspiring  talents  in  lower  life. 
A  tribute  to  Love's  memory,  written  on 
the  day  of  his  burial,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 


Elegy,  written  in  St,  Mary's  Church- 
yard, Nottingham. 

The  sexton  tolls  the  knell  of  David  Love, 
The  funeral  train  treads  slowly  thro'  the  street, 

Old  General,*  wand  in  hand,  with  crape  above, 
Conducts  the  pageant  with  demeanour  meet. 

Now  stops  the  mournful  train  beside  the  grave, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds  ; 

Save  when  the  clerk  repeats  his  twanging  stave, 
And  on  the  coffin  fall  the  pattering  moulds ; 

Save  that  from  yonder  grass-surrounded  stone, 
The  whining  schoolboy  loudly  does  complain 

Of  such,  as  crowding  round  his  mossy  throne, 
Invade  his  tottering  transitory  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  stones,  that  corner's  shade, 
And  trodden  grass  in  rough  mis-shapen  heap, 

(Unless  by  Friday's  art  away  convey'd.t) 
In  order  due,  what  various  bodies  sleep. 

The  call  of  "  coals,"  the  cry  of  sooty  sweep, 

The  twist  machine  J  loud  lumbering  over  head  ; 

The  jacks'  shrill  whirring,^  oft  disturbing  sleep — 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  well-flock' d  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  Indian  weed  sh3ll  burn, 
Or  bustling  landlord  fill  his  beverage  rare ; 

No  shopmates  hail  their  comrade's  wish'd  return, 
Applaud  his  song,  and  in  his  chorus  share. 

Perhaps  in  this  hard-beaten  spot  is  laid 
Some  head  once  vers'd  in  the  mechanic  powers, 

Hands  that  the  bat  at  cricket  oft  have  sway'd, 
Or  won  the  cup  for  gooseberries  and  flowers. 

Slow  through  the  streets  on  tottering  footsteps  borne, 
Muttering  his  humble  ditties  he  would  rove, 

Singing  "  Goose  Fair,"  ||  or  "  Tread  Mill  "  where  for- 
lorn 
Consign'd  by  Lincoln  'squires  trod  David  Love. 


*  Old  General.  See  Evcry-Day  Booh,  vol.  ii.  col. 
157".  tor  a  memoir  of  this  worthv. 

t  Old  Friday.  The  nickname  of  the  ex-deputy 
sexton  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  who  was  more  than  sus- 
pected of  participating  in  resurrectioning.  In  Feb. 
1827,  a  discovery  was  made  of  some  bodies  about  to  be 
removed  to  London;  an  examination  ensued,  when  it 
was  found  that,  for  many  months,  the  dissecting  rooms 
of  the  metropolis  were  supplied  wholesale  from  the 
various  grounds  of  the  parish  ;  and  for  many  days  no- 
thing was  heard  of  but  the  opening  of  graves,  which 
were  discovered  to  be  empty. 

%  Machines  for  making  lace. 

§  Part  of  a  stocking-frame,  which  makes  a  great 
noise  in  working. 

||  Goose  fair,  A  great  holiday  fair  at. Nottingham, 
so  called  probably  from  its  occurrence  immediately 
afier  Michaelmas  day,  (viz.  on  October  2,  3,  4,)  and 
the  great  quantity  of  seese  slaughtered  and  eaten. 
One  of  David's  best  songs  is  on  this  subject,  but  it  is 
entirely  local.  Popular  tradition,  however,  has  as- 
signed a  far  different  origin  to  its  name  :  a  farmer  who 
for  some  re:i>on  or  other  (whether  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  or  her  infidelity,  or  from  mere  curiosity,  or 
dread  of  the  fair  sex,  or  some  other  reason  equally  un- 
reasonable, according  to  various  accounts)  had  brought 
up  his  three  sons  in  total  seclusion,  during  which  they 
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One  week  I  miss'd  him  from  the  market-place, 
Along  the  streets  where  he  was  wont  to  be  ; 

Strange  voices  came,  but  his  I  could  not  trace. 
Before  the  'Change,  nor  by  Sheep-lane  was  he. 

And  now  with  honour  due,  in  sad  array 

Slow  through  the  church-yard  paths  we've  seen  him 
borne  ; 
Approach  and  hear  (if  thou  wilt  hear)  the  lay 

In  which  the  bard's  departed  worth  we  mourn. 

Epitaph. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  minstrel  old  in  Nottingham  well  known, 

In  Caledonia  was  his  humble  birth, 

But  England  makes  his  aged  bones  her  own. 

Long  were  his  verses,  and  his  life  was  long, 
Wide,  as  a  recompense,  his  fame  was  spread ; 

He  sold  for  halfpence  (all  he  had)  a  song. 
He  earn'd  by  them  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  bis  bread. 

No  farther  I  his  merits  can  disclose, 
His  widow  dwells  where  David  late  abode; 

Go,  buy  his  life,  wrote  by  himself,  which  shows 
His  service  to  his  country,  and  his  God. 

Nottingham, 

June  14,  1827. 


THINGS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Be  Honest. 

If  you  only  endeavour  to  be  honest,  you 
are  struggling  with  yourself. 

A  Definition. 

Truth  is  the  conformity  of  expression  to 
thought. 

Take  Care. 

Equivocation  is  a  mean  expedient  to 
avoid  the  declaration  of  truth,  without  ver- 
bally telling  a  lie. 

Keep  an  Account. 

Our  debts  and  our  sins  are  always  great- 
er than  we  think  of. 


never  saw  woman.  On  their  arriving  at  man's  estate, 
he  brought  them  to  the  October  fair,  promising  to 
buy  each  of  them  whatever  he  thought  best.  They 
gazed  about  them,  asking  the  names  of  whatever  they 
saw,  when  beholding  some  women  walking,  dressed  in 
white,  they  demanded  what  they  were;  the  farmer, 
somewhat  alarmed  at  the  eagerness  of  the  question, 
replied,  "  Pho,  those  silly  things  are  geese."  When, 
without  waiting  an  instant,  all  three  exclaimed,  "  Oh 
father,  buy  me  a  goose." 


There's  no  such  thing  as  III  Luck. 

It  'is  true  that  some  misfortunes  are  in- 
evitable; but,  in  general,  they  proceed 
from  our  own  want  of  judgment  and  fore- 
sight. 

Our  Enjoyments  are  conditional. 

If  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  gratify 
every  wish,  we  should  soon  feel  the  effects 
of  a  surfeit. 

Our  real  Wants  are  few. 

The  stomach  tires  of  every  thing  but 
bread  and  water. 

Moderate  your  Desires. 

Take  away  your  expensive  follies,  and 
you  will  have  little  occasion  to  complain  of 
hard  times. 

Many  a  Little  makes  a  Mickle.     7 

When  a  shopkeeper  has  company,  he 
may  have  two  candles  ;  but  when  alone, 
one  candle  will  be  sufficient  for  common 
purposes.  The  saving  will  nearly  find  his 
wife  in  shoes. 

As  the  Twig  is  bent,  the  Tree  inclines. 

If  you  give  your  children  an  improper 
education,  their  future  misfortunes  will  lie 
at  your  door. 

There  are  true  and  false  Facts.     ' 

History  should  be  read  with  caution.  It 
often  presents  us  with  false  and  delusive 
pictures  ;  and,  by  the  gay  colouring  of  the 
artist,  excites  our  admiration  of  characters 
really  odious. 


Bi$tobmt$ 

OF    THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  IV. 

Of  Sensible  Qualities. 

The  most  eminent  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, Democritus,  Socrates,  Aristippus  the 
chief  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  Plato,  Epicurus, 
and  Lucretius,  affirmed,  that  cold  and  heat, 
odours  and  colours,  were  no  other  than 
sensations  excited  in  our  minds,  by  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  the  bodies  surrounding 
us,  and  acting  on  our  senses ;  even  Aristotle 
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himself  was  of  opinion,  that  "  sensible 
qualities  exist  in  the  mind."  Yet  when 
Descartes,  and  after  him  Mallebranche, 
taught  the  very  same  truths,  they  were 
ascribed  to  these  moderns,  owing  to  the 
outcry  they  made,  as  if  the  opposite  error, 
which  they  attacked  in  the  schoolmen,  had 
been  that  of  all  ages ;  and  nobody  deigned 
to  search  whether,  in  reality,  it  was  so  or 
not.  Were  we  to  bring  into  review  all  that 
the  ancients  have  taught  on  this  subject,  we 
should  be  surprised  at  the  clearness  with 
which  they  have  explained  themselves,  and 
at  a  loss  to  account  how  opinions  came  to 
be  taken  for  new,  which  had  been  illus- 
trated in  their  writings  with  such  force  and 
precision. 

Democritus  was  the  first  who  disarray- 
ed body  of  its  sensible  qualities.  He 
affirmed,  that  "  the  first  elements  of  things 
having  in  them  naturally  neither  whiteness 
nor  blackness,  sweetness  nor  bitterness, 
heat  nor  cold,  nor  any  other  quality,  it 
thence  follows,  that  colour,  for  example, 
exists  only  in  our  imagination. or  percep- 
tion of  it;  as  also,  that  bitterness  and 
sweetness,  which  exist  only  in  being  per- 
ceived, are  the  consequences  of  the  differ- 
ent manner  in  which  we  ourselves  are 
affected  by  the  bodies  surrounding  us,  there 
being  nothing  in  its  own  nature  yellow  or 
white,  or  red,  sweet  or  bitter."  He  indi- 
cates what  kind  of  atoms  produce  such  and 
such  sensations  :  round  atoms,  for  example, 
the  taste  of  sweetness ;  pointed  and  crook- 
ed, that  of  tartness ;  bodies  composed  of 
angular  and  coarse  parts,  introducing  them- 
selves with  difficulty  into  the  pores,  cause 
the  disagreeable  sensations  of  bitterness 
and  acidity,  &c.  The  Newtonians  imitate 
this  reasoning  everywhere,  in  explaining 
the  different  natures  of  bodies. 

Sextus  Empiricus,  explaining  the  doc- 
trine of  Democritus,  says,  "  that  sensible 
qualities,  according  to  that  philosopher, 
have  nothing  of  reality  bat  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  differently  affected  by 
them,  according  to  the  different  dispositions 
of  their  organs ;  and  that  from  this  differ- 
ence of  disposition  arise  the  perceptions  of 
sweet  and  bitter,  heat  and  cold ;  and  also, 
that  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves  in  affirm- 
ing that  we  feel  such  impressions,  but  in 
concluding  that  exterior  objects  must  have  in 
them  something  analogous  to  our  feelings." 

Protagoras,  the  disciple  of  Democritus, 
carried  farther  than  ever  Democritus  did 
the  consequences  of  his  system;  for  ad- 
mitting with  his  master  the  perpetual  mu- 
tability of  matter  which  occasioned  a  con- 
stant change  in  things,  he  thence  concluded, 


that  whatever  we  see,  apprehend,  or  touch, 
is  just  as  they  appear;  and  that  the  only 
true  rule  or  criterion  of  things,  was  in  the 
perception  men  had  of  them.  From  Pro- 
tagoras, bishop  Berkeley  seems  to  have 
derived  his  idea,  '•'  that  there  is  nothing  in 
external  objects  but  what  the  sensible  qua- 
lities existing  in  our  minds  induce  us  to 
imagine,  and  of  course  that  they  have  no 
other  manner  of  existence;  there  being  no 
other  substratum  for  them,  than  the  minds 
by  which  they  are  perceived,  not  as  modes 
or  qualities  belonging  to  themselves,  but  as 
objects  of  perception  to  whatever  is  perci- 
pient." 

We  should  think  we  were  listening  to 
the  two  modern  philosophers,  Descartes 
and  Mallebranche,  when  we  hear  Aristip- 
pus,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  exhorting  men 
"  to  be  upon  their  guard  with  respect  to 
the  reports  of  sense,  because  it  does  not 
always  yield  just  information;  for  we  do 
not  perceive  exterior  objects  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  but  only  as  they  affect  us.  We 
know  not  of  what  colour  or  smell  they  may 
be,  these  being  only  affections  in  ourselves. 
It  is  not  the  objects  themselves  that  we  are 
enabled  to  comprehend,  but  are  confined 
to  judge  of  them  only  by  the  impressions 
they  make  upon  us;  and  the  wrong  judg- 
ments we  form  of  them  in  this  respect  is 
the  cause  of  all  our  errors.  Hence,  when 
we  perceive  a  tower  which  appears  round, 
or  an  oar  which  seems  crooked  in  the 
water,  we  may  say  that  our  senses  intimate 
so  and  so,  but  ought  not  to  affirm  that  the 
distant  tower  is  really  round,  or  the  oar  in 
the  water  crooked  :  it  is  enough,  in  such  a 
case,  to  say  with  Aristippus  and  the  Cyre- 
nai'c  sect,  that  we  receive  the  impression  of 
roundness  from  the  tower,  and  of  crooked- 
ness from  the  oar ;  but  it  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  properly  in  our  power  to  affirm, 
that  the  tower  is  really  round,  or  the  oar 
broken  ;  for  a  square  tower  may  appear 
round  at  a  distance,  and  a  straight  stick 
always  seems  crooked  in  the  water."  * 

Everybody  talks  of  whiteness  and  sweet- 
ness, but  they  have  no  common  faculty  to 
which  they  can  with  certainty  refer  impres- 
sions of  this  kind.  Every  one  judges  by 
his  own  apprehensions,  and  nobody  can 
affirm  that  the  sensation  which  he  feels 
when  he  sees  a  white  object,  is  the  same 
with  what  his  neighbour  experiences  in  re- 
gard to  the  same  object.  He  who  has  large 
eyes  will  see  objects  in  a  different  magni- 

*  Peter  Huet,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Avranches, 
in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Weakness  of  the  Human  Under- 
standing," argues  to  the  same  effect,  and  almost  in  the 
same  words.  Ed. 
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tude  from  him  whose  eyes  are  little,  and  he 
who  hath  blue  eyes,  discern  them  under 
different  colours  from  him  who  hath  grey; 
whence  it  comes,  that  we  give  common 
names  to  things,  of  which,  however,  we 
judge  very  variously. 

Epicurus,  admitting  the  principles  of 
Demociitus,  thence  deduces  "  that  colour, 
cold,  heat,  and  other  sensible  qualities  are 
not  inherent  in  the  atoms,  but  the  result  of 
their  assemblage ;  and  that  the  difference 
between  them  flows  from  the  diversity  of 
their  size,  figure,  and  arrangement ;  inso- 
much, that  any  number  of  atoms  in  one 
disposition  creates  one  sort  of  sensation; 
and  in  another,  another :  but  their  own 
primary  nature  remains  always  the  same." 

The  moderns  have  treated  this  matter 
with  much  penetration  and  sagacity,  yet 
they  have  scarcely  advanced  any  thing  but 
what  had  been  said  before  by  the  ancient 
philosophers  just  quoted,  and  by  others 
who  might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

MR.  EPHRAIM  WAGSTAFF, 

HIS  WIFE  AND  PIPE. 

About  the  middle  of  Shoemaker-row, 
near  to  Broadway,  Blackfriars,  there  re- 
sided for  many  years  a  substantial  haid- 
wareman,  named  Ephraim  Wagstaff.  He 
was  short  in  stature,  tolerably  well  favoured 
in  countenance,  and  singularly  neat  and 
clean  in  his  attire.  Everybody  in  the 
neighbourhood  looked  upon  him  as  a 
"  warm"  old  man  ;  and  when  he  died,  the 
property  he  left  behind  him  did  not  bely 
the  preconceived  opinion.  It  was  all  per- 
sonal, amounted  to  about  nineteen  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and,  as  he  was  childless, 
it  -.vent  to  distant  relations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  hundred  pounds  bequeathed 
to  public  charities. 

The  family  of  Ephraim  Wagstaff,  both 
on  the  male  and  female  sides,  was  respect- 
able, though  not  opulent.  His  maternal  % 
grandfather,  he  used  to  say,  formed  part  of 
the  executive  government  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  whom  he  served  as  petty  con- 
stable in  one  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts during  a  long  period.  The  love  of 
office  seems  not  to  have  been  hereditary  in 
the  family;  or  perhaps  the  opportunities 
of  gratifying  it  did  not  continue;  for,  with 
that  single  exception,  none  of  his  ancestors 
could  boast  of  official  honours.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  doubtful.  On  a  first  view, 
it  seems  evidently  the  conjunction  of  two 
names  brought  together  by  marriage  or  for- 


tune. In  the  "  Tatler  "  we  read  about  the 
staff  in  a  variety  of  combinations,  under 
one  of  which  the  popular  author  of  that 
work  chose  to  designate  himself,  and  there- 
by conferred  immortality  on  the  name  of 
Bickerstaff.  Our  friend  Ephraim  was  no 
great  wit,  but  he  loved  a  joke,  particularly 
if  he  made  it  himself;  and  he  used  to  say, 
whenever  he  heard  any  one  endeavouring 
to  account  for  his  name,  that  he  believed 
it  originated  in  the  marriage  of  a  -Miss 
Staff  to  some  Wag  who  lived  near  her ; 
and  who,  willing  to  show  his  gallantry, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  knowledge  of 
French  customs,  adopted  the  fashion  of 
that  sprightly  people,  by  adding  her  family 
name  to  his  own.  The  conjecture  is  at 
least  probable,  and  so  we  must  leave  it. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-two  it  pleased  heaven 
to  deprive  Mr.  Wagstaff  of  his  beloved 
spouse  Barbara.  The  bereavement  formed 
an  era  in  his  history.  Mrs.  Wagstaff  was 
an  active,  strong  woman,  about  ten  years 
older  than  himself,  and  one  sure  to  be 
missed  in  any  circle  wherein  she  had  once 
moved.  She  was  indeed  no  cipher.  Her 
person  was  tall  and  bony,  her  face,  in 
hue,  something  between  brown  and  red, 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  scorch- 
ed. Altogether  her  qualities  were  truly 
commanding.  She  loved  her  own  way 
exceedingly  ;  was  continually  on  the  alert  to 
have  it ;  and,  in  truth,  generally  succeeded. 
Yet  such  was  her  love  of  justice,  that  she 
has  been  heard  to  aver  repeatedly,  that  she 
never  (she  spoke  the  word  never  empha- 
tically) opposed  her  husband,  but  when  he 
was  decidedly  in  the  wrong.  Of  these 
occasions,  it  must  also  be  mentioned,  she 
generously  took  upon  herself  the  trouble 
and  responsibility  of  being  the  sole  judge. 
There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Wagstaff  had  con- 
trived to  please  himself  exclusively;  al- 
though, how  he  had  managed  to  resist  so  ef- 
fectually the  remonstrances  and  opposition 
which,  from  the  structure  of  his  wife's 
mind  he  must  necessarily  have  been  doom- 
ed to  encounter,  must  ever  remain  a  secret. 
The  fact  was  this :  Ephraim  had  a  peculiarly 
strong  attachment  to  a  pipe ;  his  affection 
for  his  amiable  partner  scarcely  exceeding 
that  which  he  entertained  for  that  lively 
emblem  of  so  many  sage  contrivances  and 
florid  speeches,  ending  like  it — in  smoke. 
In  the  times  of  his  former  wives  (for  twice 
before  had  he  been  yoked  in  matrimony) 
he  had  indulged  himself  with  it  unmolest- 
ed. Not  so  with  Mrs.  Wagstaff  the  third. 
Pipes  and  smoking  she  held  in  unmitigated 
abhorrence :     but    having,    by    whatever 
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means,  been  obliged  to  submit  to  their  in- 
troduction, she  wisely  avoided  all  direct 
attempts  to  abate  what  she  called  among 
her  friends  "  the  nuisance ;"  and,  like  a 
skilful  general,  who  has  failed  of  securing 
victory f  she  had  recourse  to  such  stratagems 
as  might  render  it  as  little  productive  as 
possible  to  the  enemy.  Ephraim,  aware 
how  matters  stood,  neglected  no  precaution 
to  guard  against  his  wife's  manoeuvres — 
meeting,  of  course,  with  various  success. 
Many  a  time  did  her  ingenuity  contrive  an 
accident,  by  which  his  pipe  and  peace  of 
mind  were  at  once  demolished;  and,  al- 
though there  never  could  be  any  difficulty 
in  replacing  the  former  by  simply  sending 
out  for  that  purpose,  yet  he  has  confessed, 
that  when  he  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  offering  too  strong  an  excitement  to  the 
shrill  tones  of  his  beloved's  voice,  (the  only 
pipe  she  willingly  tolerated,)  he  waved 
that  proceeding,  and  submitted  to  the  sacri- 
fice as  much  the  lesser  evil.  At  length 
Mrs.  Wagstaff  was  taken  ill,  an  inflamma- 
tion on  her  lungs  was  found  to  be  her 
malady,  and  that  crisis  appeared  to  be  fast 
approaching,  when 

The  doctor  leaves  the  house  with  sorrow, 

Despairing  of  his  fee  to-morrow. 

The  foreboding  soon  proved  correct ;  and, 
every  thing  considered,  perhaps  it  ought 
not  to  excite  much  surprise,  that  when 
Ephraim  heard  from  the  physician  that 
there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  her  recovery, 
he  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  excessive 
emotion,  but  mumbling  something  unin- 
telligibly, in  which  the  doctor  thought  he 
caught  the  sound  of  the  words  "  Christian 
duty  of  resignation,"  he  quietly  filled  an 
additional  pipe  that  evening.  The  next 
day  Mrs.  Wagstaff  expired,  and  in  due 
time  her  interment  took  place  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Ann,  Blackfriars,  every  thing 
connected  therewith  being  conducted  with 
the  decorum  becoming  so  melancholy  an 
event,  and  which  might  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  Mr.  Wagstaff's  gravity  and  ex- 
perience. The  funeral  was  a  walking  one 
from  the  near  vicinity  to  the  ground  ;  and 
but  for  an  untimely  slanting  shower  of  rain, 
no  particular  inconvenience  would  have 
been  felt  by  those  who  were  assembled  on 
that  occasion ;  that  casualty,  however, 
caused  them  to  be  thoroughly  drenched ; 
and,  in  reference  to  their  appearance,  it 
was  feelingly  observed  by  some  of  the  by- 
standers, that  they  had  seldom  seen  so 
many  tears  on  the  faces  of  mourners. — 

To  be  continued — (perhaps.) 

Nemo. 


AN  ULTRA-MARINER. 

According  to  father  Feyjoo,  in  the  month 
of  June,  1674,  some  young  men  were  walk- 
ing by  the  sea-side  in  Bilboa,  and  one  of 
them,  named  Francis  de  la  Vega,  of  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  suddenly  leaped  into 
the  sea,  and  disappeared  presently.  His 
companions,  after  waiting  some  time,  and 
he  not  returning,  made  the  event  public, 
and  sent  an  account  of  it  to  De  la  Vega's 
mother,  at  Lierganes,  a  small  town  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Burgos.  At  first  she  dis- 
credited his  death,  but  his  absence  occa- 
sioned her  fond  doubts  to  vanish,  and  she 
mourned  his  untimely  loss. 

About  five  years  afterwards  some  fisher- 
men, in  the  environs  of  Cadiz,  perceived 
the  figure  of  a  man  sometimes  swimming, 
and  sometimes  plunging  under  the  water. 
On  the  next  day  they  saw  the  same,  and 
mentioned  it  as  a  very  singular  circum- 
stance to  several  people.  They  threw  their 
nets,  and  baiting  the  swimmer  with  some 
pieces  of  bread,  they  at  length  caught  the 
object  of  their  attention,  which  to  their 
astonishment  they  found  to  be  a  well-formed 
man.  They  put  several  questions  to  him 
in  various  languages,  but  he  answered  none. 
They  then  took  him  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Francis,  where  he  was  exorcised,  thinking 
he  might  be  possessed  by  some  evil  spirit. 
The  exorcism  was  as  useless  as  the  ques- 
tions. At  length,  after  some  days,  he  pro- 
nounced the  word  Lierganes.  It  happened 
that  a  person  belonging  to  that  town  was 
present  when  he  uttered  the  name,  as  was 
also  the  secretary  of  the  Inquisition,  who 
wrote  to  his  correspondent  at  Lierganes, 
relating  the  particulars,  and  instituting  in- 
quiries relative  to  this  very  extraordinary 
man ;  and  he  received  an  account  of  the 
young  man  who  had  disappeared  in  the 
manner  before  related. 

On  this  information,  it  was  determined 
that  the  marine  man  should  be  sent  to 
Lierganes;  and  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was 
obliged  to  go  there  on  other  business,  un- 
dertook to  conduct  him  the  following  year. 
When  they  came  within  a  quarter  of  a 
league  of  the  town,  the  friar  ordered  the 
young  man  to  go  before  and  show  him  the 
way.  He  made  no  answer,  but  led  the 
friar  to  the  widow  De  la  Vega's  house. 
She  recollected  him  instantly,  and  embrac- 
ing him,  cried  out,  "  This  is  my  son,  that  I 
lost  at  Bilboa !"  Two  of  his  brothers  who 
were  present  also  knew  him  immediately, 
and  embraced  him  with  equal  tenderness. 
He,  however,  did  not  evince  the  least  sen- 
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sibility,  or  the  smallest  degree  of  surprise. 
He  spoke  no  more  at  Lierganes  than  at 
Cadiz,  nor  could  any  thing  be  obtained 
from  him  relative  to  his  adventure.  He 
had  entirely  forgotten  his  native  language, 
except  the  words  pan,  vino,  tabaco,  "bread, 
wine,  tobacco ;"  and  these  he  uttered  in- 
discriminately and  without  application. 
They  asked  him  if  he  would  have  either  of 
these  articles  ;  he  could  make  no  reply. 

For  several  days  together  he  would  eat 
large  quantities  of  bread,  and  for  as  many 
days  following  he  would  not  take  the  least 
food  of  any  kind.  If  he  was  directed  to 
do  any  thing,  he  would  execute  the  com- 
mission very  properly,  but  without  speak- 
ing a  word  :  he  would  carry  a  letter  to 
where  it  was  addressed,  and  bring  an 
answer  back  in  writing.  He  was  sent  one 
day  with  a  letter  to  St.  Ander;  to  get  there 
it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  river  at  Pa- 
drenna,  which  is  more  than  a  league  wide  in 
that  spot;  not  finding  a  boat  in  which  he 
could  cross  it,  he  threw  himself  in,  swam 
over,  and  delivered  the  letter  as  directed. 

At  this  time  Francis  de  la  Vega  was 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and  well  formed, 
with  a  fair  skin,  and  red  hair  as  short  as  a 
new-born  infant's.  He  always  went  bare- 
footed, and  had  scarcely  any  nails  either  on 
his  hands  or  feet.  He  never  dressed  him- 
self but  when  he  was  told  to  do  it.  The 
same  with  eating ;  what  was  offered  to 
him  he  accepted,  but  he  never  asked  for 
food. 

In  this  way  he  remained  at  his  mother's 
for  nine  years,  when  he  again  disappeared, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  no  one 
knew  how.  It  may  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  motive  or  feeling  which  induced 
his  first  disappearance  influenced  the  se- 
cond. Some  time  afterwards  it  was  reported 
that  an  inhabitant  of  Lierganes  again  saw 
Francis  de  la  Vega  in  some  port  of  Astu- 
rias  ;  but  this  was  never  confirmed. 

When  this  very  singular  man  was  first 
taken  out  of  the  sea  at  Cadiz,  it  is  said 
that  his  body  was  entirely  covered  with 
scales,  but  they  fell  off  soon  after  his  com- 
ing out  of  the  water.  They  also  add,  that 
different  parts  of  his  body  were  as  hard  as 
shagreen. 

Father  Feyjoo  adds  many  philosophical 
reflections  on  the  existence  of  this  pheno- 
menon, and  on  the  means  by  which  a  man 
may  be  enabled  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  He  observes,  that  if  Francis  de  la 
Vega  had  preserved  his  reason  and  the  use 
of  speech,  he  would  have  given  us  more 
instruction  and  information  in  marine  af- 
fairs, than  all  the  naturalists  combined.  ( 


ANTIPATHIES. 

Erasmus,  though  a  native  of  Rotterdam, 
had  such  an  aversion  to  fish,  that  the  smell 
of  it  threw  him  into  a  fever. 

Ambrose  Pare  mentions  a  gentleman, 
who  never  could  see  an  eel  without  faint- 
ing. 

There  is  an  account  of  another  gentle- 
man, who  would  fall  into  convulsions  at  the 
sight  of  a  carp. 

A  lady,  a  native  of  France,  always  faint- 
ed on  seeing  boiled  lobsters.  Other  persons 
of  the  same  country  experienced  the  same 
inconvenience  from  the  smell  of  roses, 
though  they  were  particularly  partial  to  the 
odour  of  jonquils  or  tuberoses. 

Joseph  Scaliger  and  Peter  Abono  never 
could  drink  milk. 

Cardan  was  particularly  disgusted  at  the 
sight  of  eggs. 

Uladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  could  not 
bear  to  see  apples. 

If  an  apple  was  shown  to  Chesne,  secre- 
tary to  Francis  I.,  he  bled  at  the  nose. 

A  gentleman,  in  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  would  bleed  at  the  nose  on 
hearing  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  however  great 
the  distance  might  be  from  him. 

Henry  III.  of  France  could  never  sit  in 
a  room  with  a  cat. 

The  duke  of  Schomberg  had  the  same 
aversion. 

M.  de  Lancre  gives  an  account  of  a  very 
sensible  man,  who  was  so  terrified  at  seeing 
a  hedgehog,  that  for  two  years  he  imagined 
his  bowels  were  gnawed  by  such  an  animal. 

The  same  author  was  intimate  with  a 
very  brave  officer,  who  was  so  terrified  at 
the  sight  of  a  mouse,  that  he  never  dared 
to  look  at  one  unless  he  had  his  sword  in 
his  hand. 

INI.  Vangheim,  a  great  huntsman  in 
Hanover,  would  faint,  or,  if  he  had  suffi- 
cient time,  would  run  away  at  the  sight  of 
a  roasted  pig. 

John  Roi,  a  gentleman  in  Alcantara, 
would  swoon  on  hearing  the  word  lana, 
wool,  pronounced,  although  his  cloak  was 
woollen. 

The  philosophical  Boyle  could  not  con- 
quer a  sttong  aversion  to  the  sound  of 
water  running  through  a  pipe. 

La  Mothe  le  Vayer  could  not  endure  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments,  though  he 
experienced  a  lively  pleasure  whenever  it 
thundered. 

The  author  of  the  Turkish  Spy  tells  us 
that  he  would  rather  encounter  a  lion  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  provided  he  had  but 
a  sword  in  his  hand,  than  feel  a  spider 
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cnwling  on  him  in  the  dark.  He  observes, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  given  for  these 
secret  dislikes.  He  humorously  attributes 
them  to  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul ;  and  as  regarded  himself,  he 
supposed  he  had  been  a  fly,  before  he  came 
into  his  body,  and  that  having  been  fre- 
quently persecuted  with  spiders,  he  still 
retained  the  dread  of  his  old  enemy. 


Sweete  Marie  1  swiftlye  comes  the  noone 
That  gives  thy  beautye  all  its  rayes, 

And  thou  shalte  be  the  rose,  alone, 
And  heartes  shall  wither  in  its  blaze. 

Yette  there  are  eyes  had  deeper  loved 
That  rosebudde  in  its  matine-beam, 

The  dew  droppe  on  its  blushe  unmoved — 
And  shalle  mye  love  be  all  a  dreame  ? 

Pulcl 


THE  LACTEALS  IN  A  MOLE. 

A  curious  observer  of  nature  will  be  de- 
lighted to  know,  that  the  lacteal  vessels 
are  more  visible  in  a  mole,  than  in  any 
animal  whatever.  The  view,  however,  is 
not  of  long  duration.  These  vessels  aTe 
rendered  visible  by  the  mode  of  killing  the 
animal,  which  is  by  a  wire  gin  that  com- 
presses the  thoracic  duct,  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  ascent  of  the  chyle  upwards.  The 
time  of  demonstration  is  about  half  an 
hour  after  death.  This  curious  fact  was 
unknown  to  anatomists,  till  mentioned  by 
Dr.  A.  Hunter,  in  his  volume  of  maxims 
on  men  and  manners. 


LOUIS  GONZAGA 

TO 

MARIE  MANCINI. 
Florence,  1649. 


II  cantar  che  nel  anima  si  sente, 

II  pin  ne  sente  l'alma,  il  men  l'orecchio. 

1  worshippe  thee  thou  silverre  starre, 
As  thron'd  amid  the  vault  of  blue, 

Rushes  thy  queenlye  splendoure  farre, 
O'er  mountain  top  and  vale  of  dewe. 

Yette  more  I  love  thy  infante  ray, 
As  risinge  from  its  easterne  cave, 

With  circlinge,  fearfulle,  fonde  delaye, 
It  seemes  to  kisse  the  crimsone  wave. 

I  love  the  proud  and  solemne  sweepe 
Of  harpe  and  trumpette's  harmonye, 

Like  swellinges  of  the  midnighte  deepe, 
Like  anthemes  of  the  opening  skye. 

But  lovelier  to  my  heart  the  tone 
That  dies  along  the  twilighte's  winge, 

Just  heard,  a  silver  sigh,  and  gone, 
As  if  a  spiritte  touch'd  the  stringe. 


POINTS  OF  CHARACTER. 

A  Prime  Minister. 

The  late  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  from 
his  youth  fond  of  field  sports,  and  retained 
his  attachment  to  them  until  prevented  by 
the  infirmities  of  age  from  their  further  en- 
joyment. He  was  accustomed  to  hunt  in 
Richmond  Park  with  a  pack  of  beagles. 
Upon  receiving  a  packet  of  letters,  he 
usually  opened  that  from  his  gamekeeper 
first ;  and  in  the  pictures  taken  of  him,  he 
preferred  being  drawn  in  his  sporting 
dress. 

A  Prelate. 

Bishop  Juxon,  who  attended  Charles  I. 
on  the  scaffold,  retired  after  the  king's  death 
to  his  own  manor  of  Little  Compton,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where,  as  Whitlocke  tells 
us  in  his  Memorials,  "  he  much  delighted 
in  huntine,  and  kept  a  pack  of  good  hounds, 
and  had  them  so  well  ordered  and  hunted, 
chiefly  by  his  own  skill  and  direction,  that 
they  exceeded  all  other  hounds  in  England 
for  the  pleasure  and  orderly  hunting  of 
them." 

A  Huntsman. 

Mr.  Woolford,  a  sporting  gentleman,  as 
remarkable  for  politeness  in  the  field  as  for 
the  goodness  of  his  fox-hounds,  was  one 
evening  thus  addressed  by  his  huntsman : 
"  An'  please  your  honour,  sir,"  twirling  his 
cap  and  quid  at  the  same  time,  "  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  excused  going  to-morrow  to 
Woolford-wood,  as  I  should  like  to  go  to 
see  my  poor  wife  buried."  "I  am  sorry  for 
thee,  Tom,"  said  his  master,  **  we  can  do  one 
day  without  thee :  she  was  an  excellent 
wife."  On  the  following  morning,  how- 
ever, Tom  was  the  first  in  the  field.  "  Hey- 
day !"  quoth  Mr.  W.,  "  did  not  I  give  you 
leave  to  see  the  remains  of  your  poor  wife 
interred  ?"  "  Yes,  your  honour,  but  I 
thought  as  how  we  should  have  good  sport, 
as  it  is  a  fine  morning ;  so  I  desired  our 
Dick,  the  dog-feeder,  to  see  her  earth'd." 
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For  the  Table  Book. 


fity  ©esfe. 


Every  one  will  agree  with  me,  that  this 
is  the  favourite  article  of  furniture.  Every 
one  is  fond  of  it  as  of  an  old  friend — a 
faithful  and  trustworthy  one — to  whom  has 
been  confided  both  joys  and  sorrows.  It  is 
most  likely  the  gift  of  some  cherished,  per- 
haps departed  being,  reminding  us  by  its 
good  qualities  of  the  beloved  giver.  We 
have  no  scruple  in  committing  our  dearest 
secrets  to  its  faithful  bosom — they  are  never 

Vol.  II.— 34. 


divulged.  The  tenderest  billet-doux,  the 
kindest  acknowledgments,  the  sweetest 
confessions  of  a  mistress — the  cruellest  ex- 
pressions and  bitterest  reproaches  of  a 
friend  lost  to  us  for  ever  through  the  false 
and  malignant  representations  of  an  enemy 
— or  perhaps  the  youthful  effusions  of  our 
own  brain,  which  we  occasionally  draw 
forth  from  the  recesses  of  the  most  secretly 
contrived  pigeon-hole,  and  read  over  a  la 
derobie,  with  a  half  blush  (at  our  self-love) 
and  a  smile  partly  painful  from  revived  re- 
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collections  of  days  gone,  never  to  return — 
all  these  we  may  unhesitatingly  deposit  in 
this  personification  of  deskretion. 

The  very  posture  assumed  at  a  desk  be- 
speaks confidence  and  security  The  head 
inclined  over  it,  and  the  bosom  leaning  in 
gentle  trustingness  against  this  kind  and 
patient  friend. 

By  this  description  I  would  present  to  the 
"  mind's  eye "'  of  the  reader  a  plain  unosten- 
tatious piece  of  furniture,  of  too  simple  an 
exterior  to  be  admitted  any  where  than  in 
the  study  —  square  in  shape,  mahogany, 
bound  with  brass  at  the  corners,  a  plate  of 
the  same  metal  on  the  top,  of  just  a  suffi- 
cient size  to  contain  one's  own  initials  and 
those  of  the  giver.  I  detest  those  finicking 
machines  one  finds  wrapped  up  in  an  oil- 
skin case  in  a  drawing-ruom;  made  of 
rosewood,  inlaid  with  silver,  or  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  lined  with  blue  velvet.  It  seems 
like  an  insult  to  the  friendly  character  of  a 
desk,  to  dress  him  smartly,  seat  him  in  a 
fine  apartment,  and  refuse  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  amicable  services  he  tenders  you. — 
The  contents  of  these  coxcombical  ac- 
quaintances are  seldom  better  than  its  fair 
owner's  private  journal,  (which  no  one 
thinks  worthy  of  perusal — herself  of  course 
excepted,)  her  album,  and  scrap-book,  the 
honourable  Mr.  Somebody's  poetical  effu- 
sions, and  the  sentimental  correspondence 
of  some  equally  silly  young  lady,  her  dear- 
est friend. 

Then  there  is  the  clerk's  desk  in  a  count- 
ing-house— there  are  no  pleasant  associa- 
tions connected  with  that  mercantile  scaf- 
folding, with  its  miniature  balustrades  at 
the  top,  partly  intersected  with  accounts, 
bills,  and  papers  of  all  sorts,  (referring  to 
business,)  and  surrounded  by  files  clinging 
by  their  one  hook.  Above  all  this  is  seen 
the  semicircular  scalp  of  a  brown  wig, 
which,  as  it  is  raised  to  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion, gradually  discovers  two  eyes  scowling 
at  you  from  beneath  a  pair  of  glaring  spec- 
tacles, a  little  querulous  turned-up  nose, 
and  a  mouth  whose  lines  have  become 
rigid  with  ill-humour,  partly  occasioned  by 
a  too  sedentary  life. 

Again,  there  is  the  pulpit  desk,  with  its 
arrogant  crimson  cushion — telling  a  tale  of 
clerical  presumption. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  old  bachelor's  desk. 
(Nay,  do  not  curl  up  the  corners  of  your 
pretty  mouths  at  me,  sweet  ladies— it  may 
be  worth  while  to  take  a  peep  at  it — at 
least,  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  omit 
it  in  this  notice  of  desks.)  It  is  of  the 
plain  and  quiet  description  formerly  men- 
tioned,  and  very  neatly  and  orderly  ar- 


ranged, both  inside  and  out.  The  latter  is 
kept  bright  and  shining  by  the  indefati- 
gable hands  of  Sally  the  housemaid  ;  who, 
while  she  breathes  upon  the  plate  to  give 
it  a  polish,  at  the  same  time  breathes  a  wish 
(to  herself)  that  her  breath  possessed  the 
magic  power  of  unfastening  locks,  and  so 
enabling  her  to  see  "  what  the  old  gentle- 
man keeps  in  this  here  box  to  make  him 
so  fond  on  it.''  The  interior  he  takes  in- 
finite care  to  keep  in  complete  and  exact 
order  himself.  Each  particular  compart- 
ment has  its  appropriate  contents  consigned 
to  it.  The  fold-down  nearest  to  him,  as  he 
sits  at  it,  contains  a  small  miniature  within 
a  red  morocco  case,  of  a  placid  and  gentle- 
faced  girl,  whose  original  sleeps  for  ever  in 
the  bosom  of  the  cold  earth — a  little  box, 
containing  a  ring  set  with  brilliants,  and 
enclosing  a  lock  of  her  hair — all  her  letters 
carefully  tied  up  with  green  ribbon  —  a 
miniature  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  Mil- 
ton, with  his  name  written  in  them  in  her 
hand-writing.  In  the  opposite  fold,  near 
the  receptacle  for  the  pens,  wafers,  ink,  &c. 
are  his  own  little  writings,  (for  we  are  to 
suppose  him  fond  of  his  pen,  and  as  having 
occasionally  indulged  that  fondness,)  of  all 
of  which  he  preserves  neat  copies,  some 
private  memoranda,  and  an  old  pocket- 
book,  given  to  him  by  his  old  friend  and 

school-fellow,  admiral ,  when  he  left 

England  that  year  as  a  midshipman. 

In  the  drawer  are  different  letters  from 
his  friends;  and,  perhaps,  at  the  very  back 
of  it,  a  little  hoard  of  gold  pieces,  bright 
and  new  from  the  mint. 

As  I  now  lean  upon  my  old  friend  and 
companion  —  my  desk  —  I  render  it  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  many 
pleasant  hours  I  have  spent  over  it ;  and 
also  for  its  having  been  the  means  of  my 
passing  an  agreeable  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  my  gentle  reader,  of  whom  I  now  take 
a  courteous  leave. 

July,  1827.  M.  H. 

WRITING  DESKS. 
There  is  not  any  mention  of  writing-desks 
among  the  ancients.  They  usually  wrote 
upon  the  knee  in  the  manner  wherein  An- 
gelica Kauffman  represents  the  younger 
Pliny,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  modern  engrav- 
ing ;  and  yet  it  appears  from  Stolberg, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Fosbtoke,  that  desks  re- 
sembling ours  have  been  found  in  Her- 
culaneum.  Writing-desks  in  the  middle 
ages  slanted  so  much,  as  to  form  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  :  their  slant  till  within 
the  last  two  centuries  was  little  less. 
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WILTS'  LOCAL  CUSTOM. 
DANCING  ROUND  THE  HARROW. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  sir, — I  hand  you  the  following 
authentic  particulars  which  happened  in 
the  pleasant  village  of  S****  n  B****r, 
and  gave  rise  to  "  dancing  round  the  har- 
row :"  if  worthy  of  being  chronicled  in  the 
Table  Book,  they  are  yours. 

John  Jones,  not  finding  his  lovesuit  suc- 
cessful with  his  master's  daughter,  because 
her  father,  a  farmer,  rebuked  him,  took 
umbrage,  threw  down  his  whip  on  the 
"  harrow  "  in  the  field,  left  the  team,  and, 
sans  ceremonie,  went  to  sea. 

The  farmer  and  his  daughter  Nancy  were 
variously  affected  by  this  circumstance. — 
"  Comfortable  letters  "  were  hoped  for, 
news  was  expected  from  some  corner  of  the 
world,  but  no  tidings  arrived  as  to  the  fate 
or  designs  of  honest  John.  Village  gossips 
often  talked  of  the  poor  lad.  The  farmer 
himself,  who  was  a  good  sort  of  man,  began 
to  relent ;  for  Nancy's  cheeks  were  not  so 
rosy  as  formerly ;  she  was  dull  at  milking 
time.  Observers  at  church  whispered, — 
"  How  altered  Nancy  R*  appears  !''*** 

After  a  lapse  of  about  six  years  appear- 
ances change  favourably.  John  returns 
from  sea  auspiciously — meets  his  Nancy 
with  open  arms — her  father  finds  him  dis- 
posed to  make  her  happy — John  requests 
forgiveness,  and  is  pardoned — his  steadiness 
and  attachment  are  tried  and  approved — 
and — suffice  it  to  say — John  and  Nancy 
are  married.  He  assists  her  father  in  the 
duties  of  the  farm  as  his  years  decline, 
while  she  supplies  the  absence  of  her  mo- 
ther, buried  in  the  family  grave  of  the 
church-yard  of  her  native  village.   *  *  *  * 

As  soon  as  the  wedding  took  place,  a 
"  harrow"  was  brought  on  the  grass-plot  in 
the  fore-close,  when  the  villagers  invited 
danced  round  it  till  daybreak.    *  *  *  * 

This  "  dancing  round  the  harrow  "  was 
kept  on  several  anniversaries  of  the  wed- 
ding-day ;  a  young  family  and  the  old  pro- 
jector's decease  occasioned  its  discontinu- 
ance ;  but,  on  each  of  these  occasions,  John 
does  not  forget  to  present,  instead,  a  not 
less  acceptable  offering,  a  good  supper  to 
his  workfolks  in  remembrance  of  his  ad- 
vance in  life. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 
Goat  and  Boots,         Yours  very  truly, 

August  3, 1827.  Jehoiada. 


For  the  Table  Book. 

BAKEWELL,  DERBYSHIRE. 

Ancient  Monuments  and  Inscriptions 
in  the  Church. 

Upon  the  tablet  over  the  mural  monu- 
ment in  the  chantry  of  the  Holy  Cross,  is 
the  following  inscription : 

Godfrey  Foljambe,  Knight,  and  Avena  his 
wife,  (who  afterwards  married  Richard 
de  Greene,  Knight,)  Lord  and  Lady  of 
the  Manors  of  Hassop,  Okebrook,  Elton, 
Stanton,  Darley,  Overhall,  and  Lokhawe, 
founded  this  Chantry  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  in  the  39th  year  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Edward  the  3rd,  1 366.  Godfrey 
died  on  Thursday  next  after  the  Feast  of 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  in  the  50th  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  same  King;  and  Ave- 
na died  on  Saturday  next  after  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  2nd,  1383. 

N.  B.  The  Dates  ate  taken  from  the  Es- 
cheat Rolls,  which  contain  the  Inquisitum 
post  mortem,  50th  Edward  3.  No.  24. 

In  the  Vestry,  there  is  an  effigy  in  ala- 
baster, of  sir  Thomas  Wendersley  de  Wcn- 
dersley,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  4th  Henry  IV.,  1403, 
and  was  buried  at  Bakewell,  where  formerly 
were  several  shields  of  the  arms  of  his 
family  carved  in  wood.  (See  Brailsford's 
"  Monumental  Inscriptions  of  Derby- 
shire.") 

Adjoining  the  vestry  are  several  hand- 
some monuments  of  the  Vernon  and  Man- 
ners' families. 

In  the  centre  is  the  tomb  or  cenotaph  of 
sir  George  Vernon,  inscribed  thus  : 
Here  lyeth  Sir  George  Vernon,  Knight, 
deceased,  ye  daye  of  Ano  156  and 
Dame  Margaret  his  Wife,  dowghter  of 
Sr  Gylbert  Tayllboys,  deceased  the 
daye  of  156  and  also  Dame  Mawde 
his  Wyffe,  dowghter  to  Sir  Ralphe  Lang- 
foot,  deceased  the  daye  of  Ano  1566. 
whose  solles  God  p — don — 

On  the  right  is  a  monument  to  sir  John 

Manners,  with  this  inscription  : 

Here  lyeth  Sir  John  Manners,  of  Haddon, 
Kn*.  Second  Sonne  of  Thomas  Erie  of 
Rutland,  who  died  the  4th  of  June,  1611, 
and  Dorothy  his  Wife,  one  of  the  Dawgh- 
ters  and  heires  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  of 
Haddon,  Knt.  who  deceased  the  24th 
day  of  June,  in  the  26th  yeere  of  the 
Rayne  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  1584. 
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To  the  "right  of  the  window,  on  a  mural 
monument,  is  the  following  : 
Heere  lyeth  buryed  John  Manners,  GentD. 
3  Soiie  of  Sir  John  Mahers,  Knight,  who 
dyed  the  1 6th  day  of  July,  in  the  Yeere 
of  our  Lord  God  1590,  being  of  the  Age 
of  14  yeeres. 

To  the  left  is  an  elegant  monument  to 
sir  John  Maners,  with  this  inscription  : 
George  Manners  of  Haddon,  Knl.  here 
awaits  the  resurrection  of  the  just  in 
Christ.  He  married  Grace,  second 
daughter  of  Henry  Pieirepoint,  Knl.  who 
afterwards  bore  him  4  sons  and  5  daugh- 
ters, and  lived  with  him  in  Holy  Wed- 
lock 30  years,  she  caused  him  to  be 
buried  with  his  forefathers,  and  then 
placed  this  monument  at  her  own  ex- 
pence,  as  a  perpetual  Memorial  of  their 
conjugal  faith,  and  she  united  the  figure 
of  his  body  with  hers,  having  resolwed 
that  their  bones  and  ashes  should  be  laid 
together.    He  died  23rd  Apl.  1623,  aged 

54 — She  died aged 

Beneath  this  monument,  on  an  alabaster 
grave-stone  on  the  floor,  are  some  figures 
engraved  round  them,  with  an  inscription, 
now  obliterated,  and  the  arms  of  Eyre  im- 
paled with  Mordaunt. 

In  the  Chancel. 

Upon  an  alabaster  tomb,  repaired,  and 

the  inscription  cut,  and  filled  up  with  black 

in  1774,  (by  Mr.  Watson.) 

Here  lies  John  Vernon,  son   and  heir  of 

Henry   Vernon,  who   died   the   12th    of 

August  1477,  whose  soule  God  pardon. 

August,  1827.  E.  J.  H. 


For  the  Table  Book. 
ERASMUS. 

Quaeritur,  nnde  tibi  sit  nomen  Erasmus  ?  Eras-mus. 

Resp. 

Si  sum  ilfui  ego,  te  judice  Summus  ero. 

Joannis  Audoeni,  lib.  vii.  epig.  34. 


<§am'tft  Pap& 


That  thou  wast  great  Erasmus  none  dispute  ; 

Yet,  by  the  import  of  thy  name,  Wast  small : 
For  none  its  truth  can  readily  refute 

Thou  wast— a  Mouse,— Ebas-Mus  after  all. 

The  Reply  of  Erasmus. 

Hence,  if  a  Mouse,  thy  wit  must  this  confess  :— 
I  will  be  Sum-mus  : — Can'st  thou  make  me  less  ? 

J.  R.  P. 


No.  XXX. 

[From    a  "Woman's  a  Weathercock,"   a 
Comedy,  by  Nathaniel  Field,  1612.] 

False  Mistress. 

Scudmore  alone  ;  having  a  letter  in  his 
hand  from  Bellafront,  assuring  him  of  her 
faith. 

Scud.  If  what  I  feel  I  could  express  in  words, 
Methinks  I  could  speak  joy  enough  to  men 
To  banish  sadness  from  all  love  for  ever. 

0  thou  that  reconcilest  the  faults  of  all 
Thy  frothy  sex,  and  in  thy  single  self 
Confines  !  nay  has  engross'd,  virtue  enough 
To  frame  a  spacious  world  of  virtuous  women  I 
Had'st  thou  been  the  beginning  of  thy  sex, 

1  think  the  devil  in  the  serpent's  skin 

Had  wanted  cunning  to  o'er-coine  thy  goodness; 
And  all  had  lived  and  died  in  innocency, 
The  whole  creation — . 
Who's  there  ? — come  in — 

Ncvill  (entering.)  What  up  already,  Scudmore  ? 
Scud.  Good  morrow,  my  dear  Nevill  ? 
Nev.  What's  this  ?  a  letter  !  sure  it  is  not  so — 
Scud.   By  heav'n,  you  must  excuse  me.     Come,  I 
know 
You  will  not  wrong  my  friendship,  and  your  manners, 
To  tempt  me  so. 

Nev.  Not  for  the  world,  my  friend. 
Good  morrow — 

Scud.  Nay,  Sir,  neither  must  you 
Depart  in  anger  from  this  friendly  hand. 
I  swear  I  love  you  better  than  all  men, 
Equally  with  all  virtue  in  the  world  : 
Yet  this  would  be  a  key  to  lead  you  to 
A  prize  of  that  importance — 

Nev.  Worthy  friend, 
I  leave  you  not  in  anger, — what  d'ye  mean  ? — 
Nor  am  I  of  that  inquisitive  nature  framed, 
To  thirst  to  know  your  private  businesses. 
Why,  they  concern  not  me:  if  they  be  ill, 
And   dangerous,   'twould  grieve   me    much   to   know 

them  ; 
If  good,  they  be  so,  though  I  know  them  not: 
Nor  would  I  do  your  love  so  gross  a  wrong, 
To  covet  to  participate  affairs 
Of  that  near  touch,  which  your  assured  love 
Doth  not  think  fit,  or  dares  not  trust  me  with. 

Scad.  How  sweetly  doth  your  friendship  play  with 
mine, 
And  with  a  simple  subtlety  steals  my  heart 
Out  of  my  bosom  !  by  the  holiest  love 
That  ever  made  a  story,  you  are  a  man 
With  all  good  so  replete,  that  I  durst  trust  you 
Ev'n  with  this  secret,  were  it  singly  mine. 

Nev.  I  do  believe  you.     Farewell,  worthy  friend. 
Scud.  Nay,  look  you,   this  same   fashion  does  not 
please  me. 
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You  were  not  wont  to  make  yonr  visitation 
So  short  and  careless. 

Nev.  Tis  your  jealousy, 
That  makes  yon  think  it  so ;  for,  by  ray  soul. 
You've  given  me  no  distaste  in  keeping  from  me 
All  things  that  might  be  burdensome,  and  oppress  me.— 
In  truth,  I  am  invited  to  a  Wedding ; 
And  the  morn  faster  goes  away  from  me, 
That  I  go  toward  it :  and  so  good  morrow- 
Scud.  Good  morrow,  Sir.    Think  I  durst  show  it 

you — 
Nev.  Now,  by  my  life,  I  not  desire  it,  Sir ; 
Nor  ever  lov'd  these  prying  list'ning  men. 
That  ask  of  others  'states  and  passages  : 
Not  one  among  a  hundred  but  proves  false. 
Envious  and  sland'rous,  and  will  cut  that  throat 
He  twines  his  arms  about.     I  love  that  Poet, 
That  gave  us  reading  "  Not  to  seek  ourselves 
Beyond  ourselves."     Farewell. 

Scud.  You  shall  not  go. 
I  cannot  now  redeem  the  fault  I  have  mads 
To  such  a  friend,  but  in  disclosing  all. 

Nev.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  do  not  wrong  me  so  ; 
I  see  you  labour  with  some  serious  thing. 
And  think,  like  fairies'  treasure,  to  reveal  it 
Will  burst  your  breast,— 'tis  so  delicious, 
And  so  much  greater  than  the  continent. 
Scud.  O  you  have  pierced  my  entrails  with  your 
words, 

And  I  must  now  explain  all  to  your  eyes.     (Givct  him 

the  Letter.) 
Read  ;  and  be  happy  in  my  happiness. 

Nev.  Yet  think  on't ;  keep  thy  secret  and  thy  friend 
Sure  and  entire.     Oh  give  not  me  the  means 
To  become  false  hereafter  ;  or  thyself 
A  probable  reason  to  distrust  thy  friend, 
Though  he  be  ne'er  so  near.     I  will  not  see  it. 

Scud.  I  die,  by  heav'n,  if  you  deny  again. 
I  starve  for  counsel ;  take  it,  look  upon  it. 
If  you  do  not,  it  is  an  equal  plague 
As  if  it  been  known  and  published. 
For  God's  sake,  read ;  but  with  this  caution, — 
By  this  right  hand,  by  this  yet  unstain'd  sword, 
Were  you  my  father  flowing  in  these  waves, 
Or  a  dear  son  exhausted  out  of  them, 
Should  you  betray  the  soul  of  all  my  hopes, 
Like  the  two  Brethren  (though  love  made  them  Stars) 
We  must  be  never  more  both  seen  again. 

Nev.  I  read  it,  fearless  of  the  forfeiture  :— 
Yet  warn  you,  be  as  cautelous  not  to  wound 
My  integrity  with  doubt,  on  likelihoods 
From  misreport,  but  first  exquire  the  truth,  (reads.) 

Scud.  She  is  the  food,  the  sleep,  the  air  I  live  by — 

Nev.  (having  read  the  Letter.)  O  heav'n,  we  speak 
like  Gods,  and  do  like  Dogs  ! — 

Scud.  What  means  my — 

Nev.  This  day  this  Bellafront,  this  rich  heir 
Is  married  unto  Count  Frederick; 
And  that's  the  Wedding  I  was  goiag  to. 

Scud.  I  prithee  do  not  mock  me ; — married  !— 

Nev.  It  is  no  matter  to  be  plaid  withal; 
But  yet  as  true,  as  women  all  are  false. 

Scud.  O  that  this  stroke  were  thunder  to  my  breast, 
For,  Nevill,  thou  bast  spoke  my  heart  in  twain  ; 


And  with  the  sadden  whirlwind  of  thy  breath 
Hast  ravish'd  me  out  of  a  temperate  soil, 
And  set  me  under  the  red  burning  zone. 

Nev.  For  shame,  return  thy  blood  into  thy  face  ; 
Know'st  not  how  slight  a  thing  a  Woman  is  ? 

Scud.  Yes  ;  and  how  serious  too.— 

Scudmore,  afterwards,  forsaken. 

Scud.  Oh  God  I 
What  an  internal  joy  my  heart  has  felt, 
Sitting  at  one  of  these  same  idle  plays. 
When  I  have  seen  a  Maid's  Inconstancy 
Presented  to  the  life  ;  how  glad  my  eyes 
Have  stole  about  me,  fearing  lest  my  looks 
Should  tell  the  company  contented  there, 
I  had  a  Mistress  free  of  all  such  thoughts. 

He  replies  to  his  friend,  who  adjures  him 
to  live. 

Scud.  The  sun  is  stale  to  me ;  to-morrow  morn,' 
As  this,  'twill  rise,  I  ste  no  difference ; 
The  night  doth  visit  me  but  in  one  robe  ; 
She  brings  as  many  thonghts,  as  she  wears  stars 
When  she  is  pleasant,  but  no  rest  at  all : 
For  what  new  strange  thing  should  I  covet  life  then  ? 
Is  she  not  false  whom  only  I  thought  true  ? 
Shall  Time  (to  show  his  strength)  make  Scudmore 

live. 
Till  (perish  the  vicious  thought)  I  love  not  thee ; 
Or  thou,  dear  friend,  remove  tby  heart  from  me  1— 

C.L. 


gnrient  Jtostr 

SUPERIOR  TO  MODERN. 

"  That  the  music  of  the  ancients,"  says 
Jeremy  Collier,  "  could  command  farther 
than  the  modern,  is  past  dispute.  Whether 
they  were  masters  of  a  greater  compass  of 
notes,  or  knew  the  secret  of  varying  them 
the  more  artificially  ;  whether  they  adjusted 
the  intervals  of  silence  more  exactly,  had 
their  hands  or  their  voices  further  improved, 
or  their  instruments  better  contrived  j  whe- 
ther they  had  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  or  understood,  the 
laws  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body 
more  thoroughly  ;  and  thence  were  enabled 
to  touch  the  passions,  strengthen  the  sense, 
or  prepare  the  medium  with  greater  advan- 
tage ;  whether  they  excelled  us  in  all,  or 
in  how  many  of  these  ways,  is  not  so  clear; 
however,  this  is  certain,  that  our  improve- 
ments in  this  kind  are  little  better  than 
ale-house  crowds  (fiddles)  with  respect  to 
theirs."^ 
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The  effects  of  music  among  the  ancients, 
are  said  to  have  been  almost  miraculous. 
The  celebrated  ode  of  Dryden  has  made 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  magic  power 
of  Timotheus  over  the  emotions  of  the 
human  heart.  And  all,  who  have  read 
any  thing  of  ancient  history,  must  have  re- 
marked the  wonderful  effects  attributed  to 
the  musical  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a 
master. 

Among  a  hundred  other  stories,  which 
evince  the  power  of  music,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Pythagoras  was  once  likely  to  be  trou- 
bled at  his  lecture,  by  a  company  of 
young  men,  inflamed  with  wine,  and  petu- 
lant with  the  natural  insolence  of  youthful 
levity.  The  philosopher  wished  to  repress 
their  turbulence ;  but  forbore  to  address 
them  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  which 
they  would  either  not  have  attended  to,  or 
have  treated  with  derision.  He  said  no- 
thing; but  ordered  the  musician  to  play  a 
grave  majestic  tune,  of  the  Doric  style. 
The  effect  was  powerful  and  instantaneous. 
The  young  men  were  brought  to  their  sober 
senses,  were  ashamed  of  their  wanton  be- 
haviour, and  with  one  accord  tore  off  the 
chaplets  of  flowers  with  which  they  had 
decorated  their  temples  in  the  hour  of  con- 
vivial gaiety.  They  listened  to  the  philo- 
sopher. Their  hearts  were  opened  to  in- 
struction by  music,  and  the  powerful  im- 
pression being  well  timed,  produced  in 
them  a  permanent  reformation. 

How  desirable  is  it  to  revive  the  music 
of  Pythagoras  !  How  concise  a  method 
of  philosophizing  to  the  purpose !  What 
sermon  or  moral  lecture  would  have  pro- 
duced a  similar  effect  so  suddenly  ? 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
modern  music.  Let  us  suppose  a  case 
somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding.  Let 
us  imagine  a  number  of  intoxicated  rakes 
entering  the  theatre  with  a  professed  inten- 
tion to  cause  a  riot.  Such  a  case  has  often 
been  real.  The  music  in  the  orchestra  has 
done  all  that  it  could  do  to  sooth  the  grow- 
ing rage;  but  it  was  as  impotent  and  con- 
temptible as  a  pistol  against  a  battery.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  proprietors, 
if  a  tune  or  two  could  save  the  benches, 
and  the  fiddlers  preclude  the  carpenters. 
But  Timotheus  and  the  Doric  strains  are 
no  more  ;  yet,  surely,  in  so  general  a  study 
of  music  it  might  be  expected  that  some- 
thing of  their  perfection  might  be  revived.* 


*  Yicesimus  Knox. 


MUSICAL  ANECDOTES. 
A  grand  Movement. 

A  musical  instrument-maker  of  Bremen 
was  on  the  point  of  failure,  and  his  creditors 
watched  him  so  close,  that  he  could  not 
get  a  pin's  worth  carried  away.  He  be- 
thought himself  of  a  singular  stratagem  for 
deceiving  his  watchmen.  He  got  together 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  musicians,  his 
friends,  in  the  shop,  and  set  them  all  play- 
ing with  the  different  instruments  there, 
the  overture  of  the  "  Gazza  Ladra."  As  it 
was  night,  at  each  movement  of  the  orches- 
tra, he  contrived  to  throw  some  article  of 
furniture  from  the  back  window,  and  the 
fall  was  so  managed,  that,  from  the  noise 
of  the  instruments,  no  one  perceived  it. 
At  last,  to  finish  the  affair  so  happily  be- 
gun, at  the  end  of  the  concert,  each  musi- 
cian went  out  with  his  instrument.  The 
artist  went  out  last,  and  locked  the  shop- 
door,  leaving  nothing  to  his  creditors  but  a 
bust  of  Ramus. 

AiT  ACCOMPAKIMENT. 

The  most  singular  spit  in  the  world  is 
that  of  the  count  de  Castel  Maria,  one  of 
the  most  opulent  lords  of  Treviso.  This 
spit  turns  one  hundred  and  thirty  different 
roasts  at  once,  and  plays  twenty-four  tunes, 
and  whatever  it  plays,  corresponds  to  a 
certain  degree  of  cooking,  which  is  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  cook.  Thus,  a 
leg  of  mutton  a  VAnglaise,  will  be  excel- 
lent at  the  12th  air;  a  fowl  a  la  Flamande, 
will  be  juicy  at  the  18th,  and  so  on.  It 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  carry  farther 
the  love  of  music  and  gormandizing.* 


BEETHOVEN. 

Ludwig  von  Beethoven  was  born  in  1770 
at  Baun,  where  his  father  was  then  tenor 
singer  in  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of  Co- 
logne. At  an  unusually  early  age  he  was 
able  to  perform  that  first  of  all  works  for 
forming  a  finished  player  on  the  organ  or 
the  piano-forte,  the  preludes  and  fugues  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  called  "  Le  Clavecin  bien 
tempere."  At  this  time  he  displayed  equal 
progress  in  composition  ;  for,  in  the  same 
year,  he  published  variations  to  a  march, 
sonatas,  and  songs,  all  for  the  piano-forte. 

In  1792,  he  was  sent  by  the  elector  to 
Vienna,  as  court-organist,  to  study  the 
theory  of  music  under  the  celebrated  J. 
Haydn,  who,  on  leaving  Vienna  for  London 

•  Furet  de  Londres. 
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two  years  fitter,  intrusted  his  pupil  to  the 
care  of  the  learnpd  Albrechtsberger.  He 
was  then  more  distinguished  for  his  per- 
formance than  his  composition.  Judging 
by  the  criticisms  of  his  early  works,  harsh- 
ness of  modulation,  melodies  more  singular 
than  pleasing,  and  an  evident  struggle 
to  be  original,  were  among  the  principal 
fault3  of  which  he  was  accused.  Severe  as 
these  critics  were  ou  him  as  a  composer, 
they  were  lavish  in  their  praises  of  him  as 
a  player.  In  their  opinion,  no  one  could 
equal  him  in  spirit  and  brilliancy  of  exe- 
cution ;  and  nothing  more  was  wanting  to 
perfect  his  performance,  than  more  preci- 
sion and  distinctness  of  touch.  His  greatest 
power  consisted  in  extemporary  perfoun- 
ance,  and  in  the  art  of  varying  any  given 
theme  without  the  'least  premeditation.  In 
this  he  appioached  nearest  to  Mozart,  and 
has  never  had  a  rival  since. 

The  precarious  situation  of  the  court  of 
Cologne  during  the  war,  and  the  death  of 
the  elector  in  1801,  in  whom  the  art  of 
music  lost  one  of  its  most  zealous  patrons, 
induced  Beethoven  to  choose  Vienna  as  his 
permanent  residence.  As  original  and  in- 
dependent in  his  general  way  of  thinking, 
as  in  his  musical  productions,  a  decided 
enemy  to  flattery,  an  uUer  stranger  to  every 
thing  dishonourable,  he  disdained  to  court 
the  favour  of  any  one,  however  wealthy  or 
high  in  rank.  He  has  consequently  resided 
nearly  thirty  years  in  that  splendid  metro- 
polis, in  open  hostility  with  many  ;  and  in 
friendship  with  only  a  few,  whom  the  ad- 
miration of  his  great  genius  will  not  allow 
to  take  offence,  either  at  the  singularity  of 
his  manner,  or  the  candour  with  which  he 
gives  his  honest  opinions.  Till  very  lately, 
he  had  hardly  any  other  emolument  than 
what  his  compositions  produced  him,  and 
consequently  he  was  too  often  in  circum- 
stances very  unworthy  of  such  a  great 
genius. 

In  Austria,  the  native  composers  have 
experienced  a  neglect  similar  to  that  which 
Frederick  the  Great  displayed  to  the  literati 
of  Prussia.  Salieri,  the  Italian,  has  all  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  principal  maes- 
tro di  capella  to  their  majesties;  whereas 
the  inimitable  Beethoven  relies  entirely  on 
his  own  strength,  without  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  imperial  munificence.  It  must  have 
been  a  consideration  like  this,  together  with 
the  increase  of  difficulties,  that  determined 
him,  in  1800,  to  accept  an  offer  from  the 
new  Westphalian  court  of  Jerome  Buona- 
parte, of  the  situation  of  maestro  di  capella. 
Fortunately,  for  the  honour  of  Vienna  and 
of  Austria,  the  archduke  Rudolph,  and  the 


princes  Lobkowitz  and  Kinsky,  induced 
him  to  alter  this  resolution.  In  expressions 
at  once  the  most  favourable  and  delicate, 
these  princes  had  a  document  dtawn  up, 
by  which  they  settled  on  Beethoven  an  an- 
nuity of  4000  florins,  with  no  other  condi- 
tion, than  that  so  long  as  he  derives  the 
benefit  of  it,  he  must  reside  at  Vienna,  op 
in  some  other  part  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions ;  but  he  cannot  travel  into  foreign 
countries,  unless  with  the  consent  of  his 
patrons.  Vienna  has  thus  become  the  place 
of  his  abode  during  the  principal  part  of 
his  life.  Although  he  had  a  great  wish  to 
see  foreign  countries,  particularly  England, 
he  has  never  applied  for  leave  of  absence 
to  the  archduke  Hudolph,  who  is  now  his 
only  patron,  the  princes  Lobkowitz  and 
Kinsky  bein/  dead.  It  has,  however,  been 
doubted  whether  his  presence  would  add, 
either  here  or  any  where  else,  to  his  cele- 
brity. His  warmth  of  temper,  extreme 
frankness,  and  singularity  of  manners, 
(which  he  is  little  able  to  rule  according  to 
the  prescribed  forms  of  society,)  his  little 
reserve  in  judging  of  people,  and  above 
all,  his  great  deafness,  seem  little  calcu- 
lated to  endear  his  person  to  the  true  ad- 
mirers of  his  genius.  Notwithstanding 
these  foibles,  which  more  frequently  belong 
to  great  than  to  ordinary  men,  his  charac- 
ter, as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  ranks  de- 
servedly high.  There  is  a  rectitude  in  his 
moral  conduct,  which  ensures  to  him  the 
esteem  of  every  honourable  person. 

Beethoven's  works  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  for  the  greater  part, 
productions  of  the  highest  order.  In  the 
loftier  strains  of  composition,  he  has  attain- 
ed so  eminent  a  rank,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  who  excels  him.  In  many  of  his  or- 
chestral symphonies,  overtures,  quarlettos 
for  the  violin,  concertos,  trios,  and  sonatas 
for  the  piano-forte,  he  may  be  placed  with- 
out the  slightest  presumption  by  the  side 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  His  overture  to 
the  "  Men  of  Prometheus,"  and  his  piano- 
forte concerto  in  C  minor,  Op.  37,  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  immortalize  him. 
They  will  ever  be  heard  with  delight  after 
any  overture  or  concerto,  even  of  Mozart. 
A  list  of  his  works  is  copied  from  that  very 
excellent  periodical  work,  the  "  Hannoni- 
con,''  into  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Musicians,"  from  whence  the  present 
notice  of  Beethoven  is  derived. 

The  talents  of  a  Haydn  and  Mozart 
raised  instrumental  composition  in  Ger- 
many to  an  astonishing  elevation ;  and 
Beethoven  may  be  said  not  only  to  have 
maintained  the  ait  in  that  stupeudous  altj* 
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tude,  but  even  in  some  respects  to  have 
brought  it  to  still  higher  perfection.  Rei- 
chardt,  in  his  letters  from  Vienna,  says, 
"  Haydn  drew  his  quartets  from  the  pure 
source  of  his  sweet  and  unsophisticated 
nature,  his  captivating  simplicity  and 
cheerfulness;  in  these  works  he  is  still 
without  an  equal.  Mozart's  mightier  genius 
and  richer  imagination  took  a  more  extend- 
ed range,  and  embodied  in  several  passages 
the  most  profound  and  sublime  qualities  of 
his  own  mind.  Moreover,  he  was  much 
greater  as  a  performer  than  Haydn,  and  as 
such,  expected  more  from  instruments  than 
the  latter  did.  He  also  allowed  more 
merit  to  highly  wrought  and  complicated 
compositions,  and  thus  raised  a  gorgeous 
palace  within  Haydn's  fairy  bower.  Of 
this  palace  Beethoven  was  an  early  inmate  ; 
and  in  order  adequately  to  express  his  own 
peculiar  forms  of  style,  he  had  no  other 
means  but  to  surmount  the  edifice  with  that 
defying  and  colossal  tower,  which  no  one 
will  probably  presume  to  carry  higher  with 
impunity." 

"  If  any  man,"  says  the  Quarterly  Musi- 
cal Review,  "  can  be  said  to  enjoy  an 
almost  universal  admiration  as  a  composer, 
it  is  Beethoven  ;  who,  disdaining  to  copy 
his  predecessors  in  any,  the  most  distant, 
manner,  has,  notwithstanding,  by  his  ener- 
getic, bold,  and  uncommon  style  of  writing, 
carried  away  the  prize  from  our  modern 
Olympus.  His  peculiar  beauties  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows  :  originality  of  in- 
vention—  uncommon  passages  —  a  very 
energetic  manner — imitative  passages  al- 
most innumerable — and  abstruse  scientific 
modulation.  The  first  of  these  peculiarities, 
no  sincere  lover  of  music  who  has  heard 
any  of  his  symphonies  will  refuse  to  admit ; 
and  it  is  principally  to  this  prominent  fea- 
ture in  all  his  works  that  the  fame  he  has 
acquired  is  owing.  There  is  something  in 
the  first  movements  of  all  his  overtures  and 
symphonies,  which,  to  the  hearer,  conveys 
a  clear  impression  that  the  piece  is  not 
similar  to  any  he  ever  heard  before  by  other 
composers.  The  frequent  employment  of 
discords  unresolved  with  a  full  harmony, 
the  apparent  sombre  cast  of  expression  by 
a  continual  richness  and  depth  of  the  bass, 
the  evident  preparation  for  some  beautiful 
allegro  or  vivace  movement ;  all  these  con- 
spire to  raise  the  author  in  our  estimation, 
and  to  keep  our  attention  alive.  Yet,  when 
he  does  lead  us  to  the  quick,  it  is  not  upon 
a  light,  unmeaning,  or  dance-like  passage, 
that  he  chooses  to  work  ;  conscious  of  his 
resources,  he  gives  an  excellent  subject, 
gradually  rising  into  importance  as  the  in- 


struments one  after  the  other  join  in  the 
stringed  chorus ;  and  when  (as  Maister 
Mace  would  say)  •  that  vast  concording 
unity '  of  the  whole  band  comes  '  thunder- 
ing in,:  we  perceive  with  what  admirable 
skill  the  orchestra  are  brought  together,  and 
afterwards,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  piece, 
continue  our  admiration  of  the  scientific 
manner  in  which  the  parts  are  worked  up. 
The  conclusion  leaves  us  in  regret." 

In  Beethoven's  "  Mount  of  Olives,"  the 
introductory  symphony  is  considered  to  be 
so  affecting  and  appropriate  as  to  be  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  Haydn's  introduction,  or 
representation  of  "  Chaos"  in  the  "  Crea- 
tion.'' The  whole  is  a  striking  instance  of 
his  originality  of  invention.  With  respect 
to  his  energetic  manner,  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  works  abound  with  specimens  of  this 
description  of  beauty.  Yet,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  his  energy,  variety,  and  abstruse- 
ness,  ideas  may  sometimes  be  discovered 
which  create  enthusiasm  solely  from  their 
simplicity.  Of  this  description  is  the  well- 
known  passage  in  his  "  Battle  Sinfonia," 
where  the  one  fifer  is  supposed  to  be  heard 
attempting  to  rally  the  disordered  ranks  of 
the  French  army,  by  playing  their  national 
air  of"  Malbrouk,"  which  he  performs  in  a 
minor  key,  from  his  own  presumed  thirst 
and  fatigue. 

It  is  said  that  Beethoven  does  not  write 
down  a  single  note  of  his  compositions  till 
he  has  mentally  completed  them,  and  that 
he  holds  his  own  earlier  compositions  in 
contempt.  He  usually  passes  the  summer  at 
the  pleasant  village  of  Baden,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Vienna.  He  is  very  deaf,  but  can 
hear  without  the  assistance  of  any  machine, 
when  addressed  loudly  and  distinctly.  His 
principal  amusement  in  the  country  is  tak- 
ing long  walks  in  the  most  romantic  parts 
of  the  vicinity  ;  these  excursions  he  some- 
times extends  even  through  the  night.* 


ANNE  DE  MONTMORENCY. 

Of  the  sanguinary  character  of  this  con- 
stable of  France  some  idea  may  be  formed 
by  the  specimen  which  Brantome  has  given 
of  his  favourite  orders. — "  Go  !  Let  me  s* e 
those  rascals  stabbed  or  shot  directly  ! 
Hang  me  that  fellow  on  yonder  tree  !  Hack 
me  to  pieces  those  scoundrels  this  moment, 
who  dared  to  defend  that  church  against 
the  king's  forces!  Set  fire  to  that  village, 
d'ye  hear !  Burn  me  all  the  country  for  a 
mile  round  this  spot!" 

*  Biographical  Diet,  of  Musicians. 
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REPUBLIC  UE.        @Ej 


&muawe^mtix>ttaua\ 
A^signat 

pa^obleMiiporteur: 


4fa*-£tmfle  of  a  tfvmrt)  Ssfertgnat  for  Cm  ^mts, 

Referred  to  in  the  following  Communication. 


To  the  Editor. 

Dear  sir, — Perhaps  you  may  esteem  the 
enclosed  as  a  curiosity  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Table  Book.  It  is  a  genuine  speci- 
men of  the  assignats  used  in  lieu  of  money 
during  the  French  revolution.  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  now  to  be  had.  It  was 
given  to  me  by  a  French  gentleman,  whose 
fattier  (a  native  of  Normandy)  had  lost  con- 
siderable sums  by  them.  He  had  unfor- 
tunately converted  most  of  his  property 
into  assignats,  as  a  precaution  during  those 
times,  which,  although  eventually  of  so 
much  benefit  to  the  French  nation,  were  so 
distressing  while  they  lasted.  But  when 
the  use  of  coin  was  resumed,  he  found  his 
intention  frustrated,  and  himself  deprived 
of  all  his  fortune. 

This  gentleman  had  been  the  means  of 
assisting  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Chartres 
in  their  escape  to  England,  after  having 
concealed  them  for  some  time  in  his  own 
house.  They  left  him  with  reiterated  assur- 
ances of  liberal  recompense  and  future 
patronage,  should  they  ever  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  return  to  their  native  country  : — they 
did  return — but  their  Norman  benefactor 
was  forgotten — he  never  heard  any  thing 
more  of  them. — "  Telle  est  la  recompense 
de  loyaute  .'"  was  the  concluding  remark 
of  his  son,  who  related  the  story  to  me. 


He  was  a  pleasant  specimen  of  a  French- 
man— light,  kind-hearted,  and  extremely 
enthusiastic ;  but  his  enthusiasm  was 
equally  bestowed  on  the  most  important  or 
the  most  trivial  occasion.  I  have  seen  him 
rise  from  his  seat,  stretch  his  clasped  hands 
out  at  full  length,  and  utter  with  rapturous 
ecstasy  through  his  clenched  teeth,  "  Ah 
Dieu  !  que  e'etoit  beau  !"  when  perhaps  the 
subject  of  his  eulogy  was  the  extraordinary 
leap  of  some  rope-dancer,  or  the  exagge- 
rated shout  of  some  opera-singer,  whose 
greatest  recommendation  was,  that  she  pos- 
sessed "  une  voix  a  enlever  le  toit."  He 
had  a  habit  of  telling  immensely  long  sto- 
ries, and  always  forgot  that  you  had  heard 
him  relate  them  often  and  often  before.  He 
used  to  tack  his  sentences  together  by  an 
awful  "  alors,"  which  was  the  sure  sign  of 
his  being  in  the  humour  (although  by  the 
by  he  never  was  otherwise)  for  telling  one 
of  his  pet  anecdotes,  or,  more  properly, 
interminable  narratives,  for  such  he  made 
them  by  his  peculiar  tact  at  spinning  them 
out.  He  had  three  special  favourites  ; — the 
one  above  related  of  aristocratic  ingrati- 
tude ; — another  about  Buonaparte's  going 
incognito  every  morning,  while  he  was  at 
Boulogne  sur  Mer,  to  drink  new  milk  at 
the  cottage  of  an  old  woman,  with  whom 
he  used  to  take  snufT,  and  talk  quite  fami- 
liarly ; — and  the  last  and  best-beloved,  ap. 
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account  of  his  own  good  fortune  in  having 
once  actually  spoken  with  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  himself!  He  had  been 
an  officer  on  board  one  of  the  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  flotille  destined  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  almost  adored  Buonaparte 
as  a  sort  of  God.  He  was  perhaps  as 
affectionate-hearted  ahumanbeino  as  could 
possibly  exist,  and  I  never  heard  him  speak 
bitterly  against  any  one,  excepting  Mes- 
sieurs les  Clerges. 

I  have  digressed  considerably,  but  the 
assignat  is  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
look  at,  and  does  not  admit  of  much  com- 
ment. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your  respectful  admirer, 

June  28,  1827.  M.  H. 


BUYING  AND  SELLING. 

A  merchant  shall  hardly  keep  himself  from  doing 
wrong  ;    and  an  huckster  shall  not  be  freed  from  sin. 

As  a  nail  sticketh  fast  between  the  joinings  of  the 
stones  ;  so  doth  sin  stick  close  between  buying  and 
selling.  Ecclciiasticus. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  That  commerce  tends  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  a  people."  If  we  exa- 
mine the  expression,  we  shall  find  it  true, 
in  a  certain  degree. 

Perhaps  every  tradesman  can  furnish  out 
numberless  instances  of  small  deceit.  His 
conduct  is  marked  with  a  littleness,  which 
though  allowed  by  general  consent,  is  not 
strictly  just.  A  person  with  whom  I  have 
long  been  connected  in  business,  asked  if 
I  had  dealt  with  his  relation  whom  he  had 
brought  up,  and  who  had  lately  entered 
into  commercial  life.  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  He  replied,  "  He  is  a  very 
honest  fellow."  I  told  him  I  saw  all  the 
finesse  of  a  tradesman  about  him.  "  Oh, 
rejoined  my  friend,  a  man  has  a  right  to 
say  all  he  can  in  favour  of  his  own  goods." 

Nor  is  the  seller  alone  culpable.  The 
buyer  takes  an  equal  share  in  the  deception. 
Though  neither  of  them  speak  their  senti- 
ments, they  well  understand  each  other. 
Whilst  a  treaty  is  agitating,  the  buyer  pro- 
nounces against  the  article;  but  when 
finished,  the  seller  whispers  to  his  friend, 
"  It  is  well  sold,"  and  the  buyer  smiles  at 
the  bargain.  The  commercial  track  is  a 
line  of  minute  deceits. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  for  a  man  in  trade  to  pass  this 
line,  without  wrecking  his  reputation  ; 
which,  if  once  broken,  can  never  be  made 
whole.  The  character  of  a  tradesman  is 
valuable ;  it  is  his  all ;  therefore,  whatever 


seeds  of  the  vicious  kind  may  shoot  forth 
in  the  mind,  they  are  carefully  watched  and 
nipped  in  the  bud,  that  they  may  never 
blossom  into  action. 

Having  stated  the  accounts  between  mo- 
rality and  trade,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  the  balance,  and  only  ask,  "  Whether 
the  people  in  trade  are  more  corrupt  than 
those  out  I"  If  the  cuiious  reader  will  lend 
an  attentive  ear  to  a  pair  of  farmers  in  the 
market,  bartering  for  a  cow,  he  will  find  as 
much  dissimulation  as  at  St.  James's,  or  at 
any  other  saint's,  but  couched  in  more 
homely  phrase.  The  man  of  well-bred 
deceit  is  "  infinitely  your  friend — it  would 
give  him  immense  pleasure  to  serve  you  !" 

while  the  man  in  the  frock  "  Will  be 

if  he  tells  you  a  word  of  a  lie !" 

Having  occasion  for  a  horse,  in  1759,  I 
mentioned  it  to  an  acquaintance,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  uses  the  animal  was 
wanted  for  ;  he  assured  me  he  had  one  that 
would  exactly  suit ;  which  he  showed  in 
the  stable,  and  held  the  candle  pretty  high, 
"  for  fear  of  affecting  the  straw."  I  told 
him  it  was  needless  to  examine  him,  for  I 
should  rely  upon  his  word,  being  conscious 
he  was  too  much  my  friend  to  deceive  me; 
I  therefore  bargained,  and  caused  him  to 
be  sent  home.  But  by  the  light  of  the  sun 
which  next  morning  illumined  the  heavens, 
I  perceived  the  horse  was  "  greased"  on  all 
fours.  I  therefore,  in  gentle  terms,  up- 
braided my  friend  with  duplicity,  when  he 
replied  with  some  warmth,  '*  I  would  cheat 
my  own  brother  in  a  horse."  Had  this 
honourable  friend  stood  a  chance  of  selling 
me  a  horse  once  a  week,  his  own  interest 
would  have  prevented  himfrom  deceiving  me. 
A  man  euters  into  business  with  a  view 
of  acquiring  a  fortune — a  laudable  motive  ! 
That  property  which  arises  from  honest  in- 
dustry is  an  honour  to  its  owner;  the  re- 
pose of  his  age,  the  reward  of  a  life  of 
attention ;  but  great  as  the  advantage 
seems,  yet,  being  of  a  private  nature,  it  is 
one  of  the  least  in  the  mercantile  walk. 
For  the  intercourse  occasioned  by  traffic 
gives  a  man  a  view  of  the  world,  and  of 
himself;  removes  the  narrow  limits  that 
confine  his  judgment,  expands  the  mind, 
opens  his  understanding,  removes  his  pre- 
judices, and  polishes  his  manners.  Civility 
and  humanity  are  ever  the  companions  of 
trade ;  the  man  of  business  is  the  man  of 
liberal  sentiment :  if  he  be  not  the  philoso- 
pher of  nature  he  is  the  friend  of  his  coun- 
try. A  barbarous  and  commercial  people 
is  a  contradiction.* 

*  Hutton's  History  of  Birmingham. 
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LONGEVITY 

Of   A  BEMARKABLE  HIGHLANDER. 

In  August,  1827,  John  Macdonald  ex- 
pired in  his  son's  house,  in  the  Lawnmar- 
ket,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  years.  He  was  born  in  Glen 
Tinisdale,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and,  like  the 
other  natives  of  that  quarter,  was  bred  to 
rural  labour.  Early  one  morning  in  his 
youth,  when  looking  after  his  black  cattle, 
he  was  surprised  by  the  sight  of  two  ladies, 
as  he  thought,  winding  slowly  round  a  hill, 
and  approaching  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
When  they  came  up,  they  inquired  for  a 
well  or  stream,  where  a  drink  of  water 
could  be  obtained.  He  conducted  them  to 
the  "Virgin  Well,"  an  excellent  spiing, 
which  was  held  in  great  reverence  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  scene  of  some  super- 
stitious and  legendary  tales.  W  hen  they 
had  quenched  their  thirst,  one  of  the  ladies 
rewarded  Macdonald  with  a  shilling,  the 
first  silver  coin  of  which  he  was  possessed. 
At  their  own  request  he  escorted  them  to  a 
gentleman's  house  at  some  distance,  nand 
there,  to  his  great  surprise  and  satisfaction, 
he  learned  that  the  two  "  ladies  "  were 
Flora  Macdonald  and  prince  Charles  Stew- 
art. 

This  was  the  proudest  incident  in  Mac- 
donald's  patriarchal  life  ;  and,  when  sur- 
rounded by  his  Celtic  brethren,  he  used  to 
dilate  on  all  the  relative  circumstances  with 
a  sort  of  hereditary  enthusiasm,  and  more 
than  the  common  garrulity  of  age.  He 
afterwards  turned  joiner,  and  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  buirding  of  the  first 
protestant  church  which  was  erected  in  the 
island  of  North  Uist.  He  came  to  Edin- 
burgh twenty-three  years  before  his  death, 
and  continued  to  work  at  his  trade  till  he 
was  ninety-seven  years  of  age, 

Macdonald  was  a  temperate,  regular- 
living  man,  and  never  paid  a  sixpence  to  a 
surgeon  for  himself,  nor  had  an  hour's  sick- 
ness in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He 
used  to  dance  regularly  on  New-year's 
day,  along  with  some  Highland  friends,  to 
the  bagpipe.  On  New-year's  day,  1825, 
he  danced  a  reel  with  the  father,  the  son, 
the  giandson,  and  great-grandson,  and  was 
in  more  than  his  usual  spirits.  His  hearing 
was  nothing  impaired,  and  till  within  three 
weeks  of  his  demise  he  could  have  threaded 
the  finest  needle  with  facility,  without 
glasses.* 

•  Scotsman,  August,  1827. 


Bisrobmess 

OF    THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS, 

No.  V. 

Having  examined  what  knowledge  the 
ancients  had  in  logic  and  metaphysics,  we 
are  now  to  consider  with  the  same  impar- 
tiality, what  general  or  particular  disco- 
veries they  made  in  physics,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  and  the  other 
sciences. 

Of   Bodies — the    Incorporeality    of 
their  Elements. — Leibnitz. 

Although  the  distance  may  appear  con- 
siderable between  metaphysics  and  phy- 
sics, yet  an  idea  of  their  connection  runs 
through  the  whole  system  of  Leibnitz.  He 
founds  this  on  the  principle,  employed  long 
ago  by  .Archimedes,  "  that  there  must  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  every  thing."  Leib- 
nitz inquires,  why  bodies  are  extended  in 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  He  holds 
that  to  discover  the  origin  of  extension,  we 
must  come  at  something  unextended,  and 
without  parts;  in  short,  at  existences  en- 
tirely simple  ;  and  he  contends,  that  "  things 
extended '  could  have  had  no  existence 
but  for  "  things  entirely  simple." 

The  foundations  of  this  system  were  in 
effect,  long  since  laid  by  Pythagoras  'and 
his  disciples.  Traces  of  it  are  in  Strato  of 
Lampsacus,  who  succeeded  Theophrastus 
in  the  Lyceum;  in  Democritus;  in  Plato 
and  those  of  his  school ;  and  in  Sextus 
Empiricus,  who  has  even  furnished  entire 
arguments  to  Leibnitz  for  establishing  "  the 
necessity  of  seeking  for  the  reason  of  com- 
pound things,  in  those  which  never  had 
external  existence."  Moderatus  Gaditanus, 
in  relation  to  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras, 
says,  "  Numbers  are,  so  to  speak,  an  assem- 
blage of  units,  a  progressive  multitude 
which  arises  from  unity,  and  finds  there  its 
ultimate  cause."  And  Hermias,  expound- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  says, 
thai,  according  to  them,  "  the  unit,  or  sim- 
ple essence,  was  the  origin  and  principle 
of  all  things." 

Sextus  Empiricus  deems  jt  unworthy  of 
a  philosopher  to  advance,  t)iat  what  falls 
under  the  notice  of  our  senses,  could  be  the 
principle  of  all  things ;  for  things  sensible 
ought  to  be  derived  from  what  is  not  so. 
Things  compounded  of  other  things  cannot 
possibly  be  themselves  a  principle;  but 
what  constitutes  those  things  may.     Those 
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who  affirm  that  atoms,  similar  parts,  parti- 
cles, or  those  bodies  which  only  are  to  be 
apprehended  by  the  intellect  itself,  are  the 
primary  elements  of  all  things,  in  one 
respect  say  true,  in  another  not.  In  so  far 
as  they  acknowledge  for  principles,  only 
such  things  as  fall  not  under  our  senses, 
they  are  right ;  but  they  are  wrong  in  ap- 
prehending those  to  be  corporeal  princi- 
ples :  for  as  those  bodies  which  fall  not 
under  our  senses,  precede  those  which  do, 
they  themselves  are  preceded  also  by  wThat 
is  of  another  nature  :  and  as  the  letters  are 
not  a  discourse,  though  they  go  into  the 
composition  of  it,  neither  are  the  elements 
of  body,  body  :  but  since  they  must  be 
either  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  it  follows, 
that  they  are  incorporeal.  To  this  end  he 
argues,  that  "  bodies  are  composed  of  in- 
corporeal principles,  not  to  be  compre- 
hended but  by  the  mind  itself." 

To  the  same  effect,  Scipio  Aquilianus, 
treating  of  the  opinion  of  Alcmaeon,  the 
Pythagorean,  concerning  the  principles  of 
things,  reduces  it  to  a  syllogism.  "  What 
precedes  body  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  the 
principle  of  body  ;  number  is  such  a  thing; 
therefore  number  is  the  principle  of  body. 
The  second  of  these  propositions  is  proved 
thus : — Of  two  things,  that  is  the  first, 
which  may  be  conceived  independent  of 
the  other,  whilst  that  other  cannot  of  it. 
Now  number  may  be  conceived  independ- 
ently of  body,  but  not  body  of  number; 
wherefore  number  is  antecedent  to  body  in 
the  order  of  nature." 

Marcilius  Ficinus  imputes  to  Plato  the 
same  notion,  and  gives  us  the  substance  of 
that  philosopher's  thoughts.  "  The  differ- 
ent species  of  all  sorts  of  compounds  may 
be  traced  out  to  something  which  in  itself 
is  uncompounded ;  as  the  boundaries  of 
body  to  a  point,  which  has  no  boundary ; 
numbers  to  a  unit,  which  consists  not  of 
numbers  ;  and  elements  to  what  has  nothing 
in  it  mixt  or  elementary."  Marcilius  Fici- 
nus expresses  the  system  in  a  few  words. 
"  Compounds  are  reducible  into  things  un- 
compounded, and  these  again  into  what  is 
still  more  simple."  One  sees  here  those 
compounds  of  Leibnitz,  which,  when  re- 
duced to  their  simple  parts,  terminate  in 
the  Deity  for  their  cause  and  source. 

Plotinus  also  affirms,  that  "  there  must 
be  in  bodies  some  principle,  or  substratum, 
entirely  different  from  any  thing  corporeal. 

These  quotations  accord  with  passages 
in  Plutarch  concerning  Heraclitus.  There 
are  passages  in  Stobaeus,  from  Epicurus, 
Xenocrates,  and  Diodorus,  to  a  similar  pur- 
port ;  and  a  remarkable  one  in  Hebrews 


xi.  3.  "  Through  faith  we  understand  that 
the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God,  so  that  things  ichich  are  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear."* 

It  every  where  appears  that  Leibnitz 
drew  many  of  his  notions  from  Plato  ;  and 
he  defines  his  "  monads,"  just  as  Plato  does 
his  ideas,  rd  oivwf  lira,  "  things  really  ex- 
isting." An  erudite  German  says,  "  I  am 
assured  by  one  of  my  friends,  who  was 
himself  informed  of  it  by  a  learned  Italian, 
who  went  to  Hanover  to  satisfy  an  ardent 
desire  he  had  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Leibnitz,  and  spent  three  weeks  with  him, 
that  this  great  man,  at  parting,  said  to  him  : 
'  Sir  you  have  often  been  so  good  as  to  in- 
sinuate, that  you  looked  upon  me  as  a  man 
of  some  knowledge.  Now,  sir,  I'll  show 
you  the  sources  whence  I  drew  it  all ;'  and 
immediately  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led 
him  into  his  study,  showing  him  all  the 
books  he  had  ;  which  were  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Plutarch,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Euclid,  Archi- 
medes, Pliny,  Seneca,  and  Cicero." 

Leibnitz  and  Parmenides  agree  in  these 
particulars  : — 

1.  The  existence  and  essence  of  things 
are  different. 

2.  The  essence  of  things  existent,  is  with- 
out the  things  themselves. 

3.  There  are,  in  nature,  similar  and  dis- 
similar things. 

4.  The  similar  are  conceived,  as  in  exist- 
ence essentially  the  same. 

5.  Whatever  exists  is  reducible  to  certain 
classes,  and  specific  forms. 

6.  All  those  forms  have  their  existence 
in  the  unity ;  that  is,  in  God ;  and  hence 
the  whole  is  one. 

7.  Science  consists  in  the  knowledge, 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  kinds  or  species. 

8.  This  knowledge  differs  from  that  of 
things  existing  externally. 

9.  Forms  or  ideas,  as  they  exist  in  God, 
escape  the  observation  of  men. 

10.  Hence  men  perceive  nothing  per- 
fectly. 

11.  Our  mental  notions  are  but  the 
shades  or  resemblances  of  ideas. 

Of  Animated  Nature. — Buffon. 

Buffon's  theory  respecting  universal  mat- 
ter, generation,  and  nutrition,  so  much  re- 
sembles what  was  taught  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that 
his  ideas  drew  their  origin  from  that  first 
school.     It   appears   indeed,   that  he  had 

•  Perhaps  this  principle  derives  further  illustration 
from  seripture.  "  Id  the  beginning  was  ,-the.J [For d.' 
John  i.  1.    Ed. 
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attentively  read  the  ancients,  and  knew 
how  to  value  them.  He  says  himself,  that 
"  the  ancients  understood  much  better,  and 
made  a  greater  progress  in  the  natural  history 
of  animals  and  minerals,  than  we  have 
done.  They  abounded  more  in  real  obser- 
vations ;  and  we  ought  to  have  made  much 
better  advantage  of  their  illustrations  and 
remarks."  Yet  Buffon  does  not  seem  to 
have  perceived  the  analogy  which  every 
where  reigns  between  his  system  and  that 
of  the  ancients. 

Anaxagoras  thought  that  bodies  were 
composed  of  small,  similar,  or  homogeneous 
particles ;  that  those  bodies,  however,  ad- 
mitted a  certain  quantity  of  small  particles 
that  were  heterogene,  or  of  another  kind  ; 
but  that  to  constitute  any  body  to  be  of  a 
particular  species,  it  sufficed,  that  it  was 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  small  parti- 
cles, similar  and  constitutive  of  that  species. 
Different  bodies  were  masses  of  particles 
similar  among  themselves  ;  dissimilar,  how- 
ever, relatively  to  those  of  any  other  body, 
or  to  the  mass  of  small  particles  belonging 
to  a  different  species.  Thus,  the  ancients 
taught,  that  bluod  was  formed  of  many 
drops  or  particles,  each  of  which  had  blood 
in  it ;  that  a  bone  was  formed  of  many 
small  bones,  which  from  their  extreme  lit- 
tleness evaded  our  view  ;  and  these  similar 
parts  they  called  ifism/noiia;  similaritates. 
Likewise,  that  nothing  was-  properly  liable 
to  generation,  or  corruption,  to  birth,  or  to 
death;  generations  of  eveiy  kind,  being  no 
other  than  an  assemblage  of  small  particles 
constituent  of  the  kind  ;  and  the  destruction 
of  a  body  being  no  other  than  the  disunion 
of  many  small  bodies  of  the  same  sort, 
which  always  preserving  a  natural  tendency 
to  reunite,  produce  again,  by  their  conjunc- 
tion with  other  similar  particles,  other 
bodies  of  the  same  species.  Vegetation  and 
nutrition  were  but  means  employed  by 
nature  for  the  continuation  of  beings  ;  thus, 
the  different  juices  of  the  earth  being  com- 
posed of  a  collection  of  innumerable  small 
particles  intermixed,  constituting  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  tree  or  flower  for  example, 
take,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  differ- 
ent arrangements  ;  and  by  the  motion  ori- 
ginally impressed  upon  them,  proceed  till, 
arriving  at  the  places  destined  and  proper 
for  them,  they  collect  themselves  and  halt, 
to  form  all  the  different  parts  of  that  tree  or 
flower;  in  the  same  manner  as  many  small 
imperceptible  leaves  go  to  the  formation  of 
the  leaves  we  see,  many  little  parts  of  the 
fruits  of  different  kinds  to  the  composition 
of  those  which  we  eat ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
The  same,  with  respect  to  the  nutrition  of 


animals.  The  bread  we  eat,  and  the  other 
aliments  we  take,  turn  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  into  hair,  veins,  arteries, 
nerves,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  our  body  ; 
because  there  are,  in  those  aliments,  the 
constituent  parts  of  blood,  nerves,  bones, 
hair,  &c.  which,  uniting  with  one  another, 
make  themselves  by  their  coalition  percepti- 
ble, which  they  were  not  before,  because  of 
their  infinite  littleness. 

Empedocles  believed,  that  matter  had  in 
it  a  living  principle,  a  subtile  active  fire, 
which  put  all  in  motion ;  and  this  Buffon 
calls,  by  another  name,  "  organized  matter, 
always  active ;  or  animated  organic  matter." 
According  to  Empedocles,  "  this  matter 
was  distributed  through  the  four  elements, 
among  which  it  had  an  uniting  force  to  bind 
them,  and  a  separating  to  put  them  asun- 
der; for  the  small  parts  either  mutually 
embraced,  or  repelled  one  another  ;  whence 
nothing  in  reality  perished,  but  every  thin°- 
was  in  perpetual  vicissitude." 

Empedocles  had  a  sentiment,  which  Buf- 
fon follows,  in  the  same  terms ;  where  he 
says,  that  "  the  sexes  contain  all  the  small 
parts  analogous  to  the  body  of  an  animal, 
and  necessary  to  its  production." 

Plotinus,  investigating  what  might  be 
the  reason  of  this  sympathy  and  attraction 
in  nature,  discovered  it  to  proceed  from 
such  a  "  harmony  and  assimilation  of  the 
parts,  as  bound  them  together  when  they 
met,''  or  repelled  them  when  they  weie 
dissimilar  ;  he  says,  that  it  is  the  variety  of 
these  assimilations  that  concurs  to  the  form- 
ation of  an  animal;  and  calls  this  binding, 
or  dissolving  force,  "  the  magic  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

Anaxagoras  thought  as  Buffon  does,  that 
there  is  no  preexistent  seed,  involving  in- 
finite numbers  of  the  same  kind  one  within 
another;  but  an  ever  active  organic  matter, 
always  ready  so  to  adapt  itself,  as  to  assi- 
milate, and  render  other  things  conform- 
able to  that  wherein  it  resides.  The  species 
of  animals  and  vegetables  can  never  there- 
fore exhaust  themselves ;  but  as  long  as  an 
individual  subsists,  the  species  will  be 
always  new.  It  is  as  extensive  now  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning,  and  all  will  subsist 
of  themselves,  till  they  are  annihilated  by 
the  Creator. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  in  morals 
and  politics,  as  in  physics,  the  most  emi- 
nent moderns  have  said  nothing  new. 
Hobbes  has  advanced  nothing,  but  what  he 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  and 
Latin  philosophers  ;  and  above  all,  in  those 
of  Epicuius.  Montesquieu  also  assumes 
from  the  ancients  the  principles  of  his  sys- 
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tem;  and  Machiavel  those  of  his  politics 
from  Aristotle,  though  we  have  attributed 
to  his  genius  the  whole  honour  of  having 
invented  them.  But  these  discussions 
would  detain  the  reader  too  long ;  we  hasten 
therefore  to  another  field  of  contemplation, 
not  less  fruitful  of  testimony,  in  support  of 
the  position,  that  the  most  celebrated  phi- 
losophers among  the  moderns  have  taken 
what  they  advance  from  the  works  of  the 
ancients. 


For  the  Table  Book. 
GRASSHOPPERS. 

"  Sauter  de  branche  en  bf  anche." 

The  stream  may  flow,  the  wheel  may  run, 
The  corn  in  vain  be  brown'd  in  son, 

And  bolting-mills,  like  corks,  be  stoppers  ; 
Save  that  their  clacks,  like  noisy  rain, 
Make  flo'ir  of  corn  in  root  and  grain 

By  virtue  of  their  Hoppebs. 

And  London  sportsmen  (sportsmen  t)  meet 
To  shoot  at  sparrows  twenty  feet 

Like  ginger-beer  escaping, — poppers  : 
Pigeons  are  thus  humanely  shot, 
And  thus  they  go  to  pie  and  pof, 

Poor  pulse  and  crum-b-lcd  Hoppehs  ! 

Trees  in  their  shrouds  resemble  men, 
And  they  who  "  cot  may  come  again," 

To  take  their  tithe  as  legal  loppers  : 
Soldiers  and  sailors,  after  wars, 
In  spite  of  glory,  fame,  and  stars, — 

Are  they  not  pen-sion  Hoppers  ? 

Yet  more  than  these,  in  summer's  even, 
There  hop,  between  the  blades  of  Heaven 

And  hailstones  pearly  drormers, 
Insects  of  mirth,  whose  songs  so  shrill 
Delight  the  cars  of  vale  and  hill, 

The  grassy,  green — Gbass-Hopfehs. 


Aug.  1827. 


J.  R.  P. 
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WASPS. 


A  grocer's  shop  at  Camberwell  — ■  "  the 
Grasshopper"  —  is  much  visited  by  wasps 
for  the  sweets  of  the  sugar  hogsheads.  The 
shop  is  closed  on  Sundays,  but  they  find 
entrance  into  it  by  creeping  privately 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  door. 

C.  W.  P. 


THE  BARLEY-MOW. 
To  the  Editor. 

My  dear  sir, — Nothing  could  possibly 
exceed  the  heartfelt  pleasure  I  enjoyed 
when  the  last  load  was  drawn  into  the 
farm-yard  ;  and  the  farmer,  and  his  men  and 
women,  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
"  Barley-mow."  Their  huzzas  filled  the 
scenery,  and  the  barns  and  church  replied. 
The  carters  and  horses  were  trimmed  with 
boughs  and  wild  flowers.  The  hedges 
siding  the  lanes,  and  the  patriarch  elms  and 
walnut-trees,  as  the  survivors  of  templar 
consecrations  to  the  demesne,  took  their 
tithes,  to  the  joy  of  birds ;  and  the  fields  had 
still  a  generous  strewing  of  ears  for  the 
peasant-gleaners,  who,  like  ants,  collected 
a  small  store  for  the  days  of  frost  and  ad- 
rersity.  The  farmer's  heart  gladdened  with 
the  reward  of  his  labours.  The  ale-bottle, 
when  held  upward,  gurgled  its  choice  liquid 
into  many  thirsty  throats.  Every  thing  and 
every  body  showed  satisfaction.  The 
housewife  came  forth  with  a  iake  in  her 
hand,  in  her  sun-shielding  gloves  and  broad 
flat  bonnet,  and  she  sung  the  rejoicings  of 
her  peace  in  a  minor  key,  suitable  to  her 
taste  of  harmony.  Her  daughter  too  came 
tripping  in  a  lightsome  gait  and  charming 
advance,  towards  her  sire  and  myself,  with 
cake  and  cider,  dimpling  and  exhilarating. 

By  this  time  the  "  Barley-mow  "  was 
coning  to  a  point,  and  the  stray  ears  were 
plucked  out  of  its  bulging  sides. 

The  evening  closing  into  eternity,  the 
peaceful  aspect  of  nature  sweetly  accorded 
with  the  quiet  sensations  of  thankfulness, 
glowing  in  the  grateful  breasts  of  the  per- 
sons cast  in  this  out-of-town  spot.  The 
increasing  pall  of  dusk,  when  the  work 
was  ended,  drew  the  labourers  into  a  circle 
within  their  master's  welcome  domicile. 
Here  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  family 
were  assembled,  and,  without  pride's  dis- 
tinction, regaled  the  sharers  of  their  sum- 
mer-toil with  that  beverage  that  warms  the 
feelings  of  hope  into  real  joy.  This  was 
the  triumph  of  the  "  Barley-mow."  Every 
tongue  praised,  as  every  energy  assisted  it. 
It  was  a  heartfelt  celebration.  Songs  were 
sung,  and  they  danced  down  the  midnight. 
The" foot  of  Time  stepped  lightly,  till  the 
weather-featured  clock  toll'd  the  end  of  the 
joyful  recreation.  Sincerity,  unity,  and 
hospitality  were  blended  :  (he  master  was 
satisfied  with  his  servants — the  servants 
were  thankful  with  their  means  of  support. 
My  thoughts  rebounded  high,  as  my  sym- 
pathies awakened  to  so  much  happiness  iu 
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so  small  a  compass.  Ere  satiety  arrived 
the  companions  separated.  My  candle  was 
ready;  I  shook  hands  with  my  friends; 
and,  after  penning  you  this  outline,  retired 
with  benevolent  imptessioas  and  aspirations 
in  behalf  of  a  cheerful  country  life,  arising 
from  contented  habits  and  industrious 
courses. 

The  two  following  stanzas  were  audible 
for  a  long  time  in  the  neighbouring  rural- 
ries : 

Let  the  scythe  and  sickle  lie 

Undisturb'd  for  many  a  day  ; 
Labour  stoops  Without  a  sigh, 

And  grisly  care  is  gay : 
Bless  the  harrow  and  the  plough ! 
Bless  the  glorious  Barley-mow  I 

Now  the  miller's  hoppers  play ; 

Now  the  maltster's  kiln  is  dry ; 
Empty  casks  prepare  the  way, 

And  mirth  is  in  the  eye: 
Praise  the  sun  and  trim  the  bough, — 
Hail  the  golden  Barley-mow  I 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  R.  P. 

T n  T e, 

August  1,  1827. 


HANGING  THE  SHUTTLE. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  custom  of  "  hanging  the  shut- 
tle "  arose  out  of  the  introduction  of  a 
"  spring  loom,"  which  an  eminent  clothier 
at  Langley  ventured,  in  1794,  to  have 
erected  in  one  of  his  cottages,  built  for  the 
use  of  his  men. 

One  person  performing  nearly  as  much 
work  in  this  loom  as  two  persons,  the 
weavers  in  the  neighbourhood  met  at  the 
"  Plough,"  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
opposing  the  success  of  the  one-shuttle 
stranger. 

After  sundry  resolutions  were  passed, 
declarative  that  spring-looms  would  prove 
hurtful  to  weavers  of  the  old  school,  they 
suspended  a  shuttle  to  a  bacon  rack  by  a 
skein  of  tangled  yarn  over  the  table  round 
which  they  sat.  Meeting  every  Saturday- 
night  at  this  inn,  they  pledged  their  affiance 
to  the  "  shuttle,"  and  continued  the  custom 
till  their  meetings  were  fruitless. 

The  "hanging  the  shuttle"  over  them 
signified  that  no  honest  weaver  should  work 


a  spring-loom  to  the  injury  of  his  fellow- 
workman.  This  prejudice  having  subsided, 
and  most  of  the  weavers  that  assembled  at 
the  "  Plough"  being  dead,  their  sons  agree 
to  the  prevailing  and  supposed  improve- 
ments. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

*  *  P. 
July  28,  1827. 


For  the  Table  Booh. 
THE  STEPS  OF  PERFECTION. 

Paraphrased  from  the  Lathi  of  John  Owen. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
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When  Virtue  her  examples  drew  in  heaven* 

Seven  steps  to  reach  them  were  to  mortals  given  : — 

Hope,  so  desirous  to  be  first,  attains 

Four  of  the  Seven  :  but  Faith  five  precepts  gains  : 

Love  is  the  chief,  for  Love  the  two  excels, 

And  in  tbe  virtue  of  Perfection  dwells. 


NEWSPAPER  ORTHOGRAPHY,  1682. 

From  the  "  True  Protestant  Mercury," 

No.  162. 

Advertisement. 

LOST,  a  Flowered  silk  Manto  (Mantua) 
Gown  of  a  sable  and  Gold  Coulor, 
lined  with  Black,  betwixt  Arniseed  Clere 
(St.  Agnes  le  Clair)  and  the  White  Houses 
at  Hogsdun  (Hoxton)  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  1 9th  instant,  about  4  or  5  a  clock  in 
the  Afternoon.  Any  one  that  can  give 
Intelligence  of  the  said  Manto  Gown  to 
Mr.  Biewit's,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in 
Loathberry,  shall  have  10s.  for  their  pains. 
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For  the  Table  Book. 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
SENNACHERIB'S  ARMY. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assy- 
rians an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand :  and 
when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they 
were  all  dead  corpses  I  —2  Kings,  xix.  35. 

The  sun  in  his  beauty  had  sunk  to  rest, 
And  with  magic  colours  illumin'd  the  west. 
Casting  o'er  the  temple  his  brightest  gold, 
The  temple, — Jehovah's  dwelling  of  old  : 
The  flowers  were  clos'd  by  the  evening  breeze, 
That  sadly  sigh'd  through  Lebanon's  trees ; 
The  moon  was  up,  so  pale  and  bright, 
(She  look'd  more  beautiful  that  night,) 
Whilst  numerous  stars  were  round  her  gleaming- 
Stars  in  silent  beauty  beaming. 

The  Fiend  of  Fear  his  dark  wings  spread 
O'er  the  city  of  God,  and  fill'd  it  with  dread  ; 
But  the  king  at  the  altar  prostrate  lay, 
And  plac'd  on  Jehovah's  arm  his  st3y  ; 
In  anxious  watching  he  pass'd  the  night, 
Waiting  the  return  of  the  morning  light. 
When  forth  his  embattled  hosts  should  move. 
The  power  of  Jehovah  on  the  Heathen  to  prove  ! 

The  Assyrian  hosts  were  proud  in  their  might. 
And  in  revelry  spent  the  commencement  of  night, 
'Till  the  power  of  wine  o'er  their  coward-souls  creep- 
ing. 
Each  man  in  his  armour  lay  prostrate,  sleeping  ! 

At  the  midnight  watch  the  angel  of  God 

O'er  the  Assyrian  camp  spread  his  wings  abroad  : 

On  his  brow  was  plac'd  a  crown  of  light, 

Which  shone  like  a  meteor  in  the  gloom  of  night, 

And   (juench'd,  with   its  brightness,    the  moon's  pale 

sheen, 
Which  her  sickly  rays  flung  over  the  scene  : 
His  flowing  robe  in  large  folds  roll'd, 
Spangled  with  gems  and  bright  with  gold  ! 
As  over  the  Assyrian  camp  he  pass'd, 
He  breathed  upon  them  a  poisonous  blast — 
It  blanch'd  their  cheeks— and  without  a  groan 
Each  soul  was  hurried  to  his  long,  long  home  I 

At  the  morning  watch  in  the  Assyrian  camp 

Was  heard  no  sound  of  the  war-horse  tramp ! 

The  bright  sun  rose,  like  a  bridegroom  dress'd. 

And  illumin'd  the  camp  from  east  to  west ; 

But  there  was  no  spear  in  his  bright  beam  gleaming, 

Nor  polish'd  mail  his  reflected  light  streaming  : 

The  spear  and  the  armour  were  cover'd  with  rust, 

And  prostrate  the  warrior  lay  down  in  the  dust  1 

To  arms  !  to  arms!  the  trumpet  sounded — 

The  echoes  in  mockery  the  blast  resounded  ! 

Sennacherib  waited  his  embattled  host, 

The  pride  of  his  heart  and  his  impious  boast  ;— 


The  trumpet  was  sounded  again  and  again, 
Its  shrill  notes  echoing  o'er  the  prostrate  slain;— 
But  his  bands  were  bound  in  the  slumber  of  death, 
Nor  heeded  the  war-stirring  clarion's  breath  ! 
The  angel  of  God  had  pass'd  over  the  host — 
In  the  grasp  of  Death  lay  Sennacherib's  host  I 

O.  N.  Y. 
July,  1827. 


For  the  Table  Book. 

NIXON'S   PROPHECIES.— MR.  CAN- 
NING. 

Mr.  Canning's  decease  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1827,  occasioned  the  following 
article  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Death  of  Mr.  Canning  predicted 
by  Nixon,  the  Astrologer. 

In  an  old  book,  entitled  The  Prophecies 
of  Robert  Nixon,  printed  in  the  year  1701,  is 
the  following  prophetic  declaration,  which 
appears  to  refer  to  the  late  melancholy  event, 
which  has  deprived  the  English  nation  of  one 
of  her  brightest  ornaments  : — "  In  the  year 
1827  a  man  will  raise  himself  by  his  wis- 
dom to  one  of  ,the  most  exalted  offices  in 
the  state.  His  king  will  invest  him  with 
great  power,  as  a  reward  for  his  zeal.  Eng- 
land will  be  greatly  rejoiced,  A  strong 
party  will  enter  into  a  league  against  him, 
but  their  envy  and  hatred  will  not  prevail. 
The  power  of  God,  which  reigneth  over  all, 
will  cut  him  off  in  his  prime,  and  the  nation 
will  bitterly  bemoan  IieT  loss.  Oh,  Eng- 
land !  beware  of  thy  enemies.  A  great 
friend  thou  wilt  lose  in  this  man." 


The  preceding  is  a  prediction  made  after 
the  event — a  mere  "  hoax  "  on  the  credu- 
lous. There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  among 
the  prophecies  imputed  to  Nixon,  who  was 
not  an  astrologer,  and  probably  existed  no- 
where but  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer 
of  the  manuscript  copied  by  the  "  Lady 
Cowper." 


BUSH  EELS. 

At  this  season  when  persons,  at  inns  in 
Lincolnshire,  ask  for  "  eel-pie,"  they  are 
presently  provided  with  "  bush  eels ;"  name- 
ly, snakes,  caught  for  that  purpose  in  the 
bushes,  and  sold  to  the  landlords  cheaply, 
which  are  made  into  stews,  pies,  and  fries. 

,         P. 
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Ca^e  wntamfog  tfee  leavt  of  £or&  efctoarfc  Brace, 

AT  CULROSS  ABBEY. 


Lord  Edward  Bruce  was  eldest  son  of 
sir  Edward,  baron  of  Einloss,  so  created 
by  James  I.  in  1603,  to  whom  the  king 
gave  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Kinloss,  in 
Ayrshire,  after  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  his  succession  to  the  crown  of  England ; 
whither  accompanying   the  king,  he  was 

Vol.  II.— 35. 


made  master  of  the  "rolls  in  1604,  died  in 
1610,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls  chapel" 
His  son,  the  lord  Edward,  killed  in  duel  by 
sir  Edward  Sackville  in  1613,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  who  was  created 
earl  of  Elgin  in  1633,  and  an  English  baron 
in  1641. 
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Sir  Edward  Sackville,  by  whose  hand 
the  lord  Edward  Bruce  fell,  was  younger 
brother  to  Richard  Sackville,  earl  of  Dor- 
set, on  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
title.  He  was  lord  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, a  joint  lord  keeper,  and  filled  several 
other  distinguished  offices  under  Charles  I., 
to  whom  he  adhered,  by  whose  side  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  whose 
death  he  took  so  much  to  heart,  that  he 
never  afterwards  stirred  out  of  his  house  in 
Salisbury-court,  but  died  there  on  the  17th 
of  July,  1652. 

Between  these  noblemen  there  arose  a 
quarrel,  which  terminated  in  their  duel ; 
and  all  that  is,  or  probably  can  be  known 
respecting  it,  is  contained  in  the  following 
correspondence,  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
in  Queen's  college  library,  Oxford.* 

A  Monsieur,  Monsieur  Sackvile. 

"  I  that  am  in  France,  hear  how  much 
you  attribute  to  yourself  in  this  time,  that  I 
have  given  the  world  leave  to  ring  your 
praises ;  and  for  me,  the  truest  almanack, 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  suffer.  If  you  call 
to  memory,  when  as  I  gave  you  my  hand 
last,  I  told  you  I  reserved  the  heart  for  a 
truer  reconciliation.  Now  be  that  noble 
gentleman,  my  love  once  spoke,  and  come 
and  do  him  right  that  could  recite  the  tryals 
you  owe  your  birth  iand  country,  were  I 
not  confident  your  honour  gives  you  the 
same  courage  to  do  me  right,  that  it  did 
to  do  me  wrong.  Be  master  of  your  own 
weapons  and  time;  the  place  wheresoever, 
I  will  wait  on  you.  By  doing  this,  you 
shall  shorten  revenge,  and  clear  the  idle 
opinion  the  world  hath  of  both  our  worths. 

"  Ed.  Bruce." 

A  Monsieur,  Monsieur  Baron  de  Kinloss. 

"  As  it  shall  be  always  far  from  me  to 
seek  a  quarrel,  so  will  I  always  be  ready 
to  meet  with  any  that  is  desirous  to  make 
tryal  of  my  valour,  by  so  fair  a  course  as 
you  require.  A  witness  whereof  yourself 
shall  be,  who,  within  a  month,  shall  receive  a 
strict  account  of  time,  place,  and  Weapon, 
where  you  shall  find  me  ready  disposed  to 
give  "honourable  satisfaction,  by  him  that 
shall  conduct  you  thither.  In  the  mean 
time,  be  as  secret  of  the  appointment,  as  it 
seems  you  are  desirous  of  it. 

"  E.  Sackvile." 

Collins's  Peerage. 


A  Monsieur,  Monsieur  Baron  de  Kinloss.' 

"  I  am  at  Tergose,  a  town  in  Zeland,  to 
give  what  satisfaction  your  sword  can  ren- 
der you,  accompanied  with  a  worthy  gentle- 
man for  my  second,  in  degree  a  knight. 
And,  for  your  coming,  I  will  not  limit  you 
a  peremptory  day,  but  desire  you  to  make 
a  definite  and  speedy  repair,  for  your  own 
honour,  and  fear  of  prevention;  at  which 
time  you  shall  find  me  there. 

Tergose,  10th  </  E.  Sackvile." 

of  August,  1613. 

A  Monsieur,  Monsieur  Sackvile. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  by  your 
man,  and  acknowledge  you  have  dealt 
nobly  with  me;  and  now  I  come,  with  all 
possible  haste,  to  meet  you. 

"  E.  Bruce." 

The  combat  was  fierce,  and  fatal  to  lord 
Bruce.  The  survivor,  sir  Edward  Sack- 
ville, describes  it  in  a  letter,  which  will  be 
inserted  at  a  future  time.  For  the  present 
purpose  it  is  merely  requisite  to  state,  that 
lord  Stowed,  in  a  communication  to  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  president  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquarians,  dated  February  15,  1822, 
seems  to  have  determined  the  spot  whereon 
the  duel  was  fought,  and  the  place  of  lord 
Bruce's  interment.  From  that  communica- 
tion, containing  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  his  heart,  with  representations  of  the  case 
wherein  it  was  enclosed,  the  following  detail 
is  derived,  together  with  the  engravings. 

It  has  always  been  presumed  that  the 
duel  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Ant- 
werp ;  but  the  combatants  disembarked  at 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  fought  near  that 
town,  and  not  Antwerp.  The  circumstances 
are  still  well  remembered  at  Bergen,  while 
at  Antwerp  there  is  not  a  trace  of  them. 
A  small  piece  of  land,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Antwerp  gate  of  Bergen,  goes  by 
the  name  of  Bruce-land  ;  it  is  recorded  as  the 
spot  where  Bruce  fell ;  and,  according  to 
tradition,  was  purchased  by  the  parties  to 
fight  upon.  The  spot  is  unclaimed  at  the 
present  day,  and  marked  by  a  little  earth- 
en boundary,  which  separates  it  from  the 
surrounding  corn-fields.  It  was  considered, 
untd  the  French  revolution,  as  free  ground, 
where  any  person  might  take  refuge  with- 
out being  liable  to  arrest.  Lord  Bruce  was 
buried  at  Bergen,  and  a  monument  is  stated 
to  have  been  erected  to  his  memory  within 
the  great  Protestant  church,  which  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  the  siege  of  1747. 
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3ppearame  ot  t\)t  geart  of  £ortr  <£totoarti  Sruce* 


In  consequence  of  a  tradition,  that  the 
heart  of  lord  Edward  Bruce  had  been  sent 
from  Holland,  and  interred  in  the  vault  or 
burying-ground  adjoining  the  old  abbey 
church  of  Culross,  in  Perthshire,  sir  Robert 
Preston  directed  a  search  in  that  place  in 
1808,  with  the  following  result. — Two  flat 
stones,  without  inscription,  about  four  feet 
in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  were  disco- 
vered about  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  and  partly  under  an  old  projec- 
tion in  the  wall  of  the  old  building.  These 
stones  were  strongly  clasped  together  with 
iron  ;  and  when  separated,  a  silver  case,  or 
box,  of  foreign  workmanship,  shaped  like  a 
heart,  was  found  in  a  hollow  or  excavated 
place  between  them.  Its  lid  was  engraved 
with  the  arms  and  name  "  Lord  Edward 
Bruse ;"  it  had  hinges  and  clasps ;  and 
when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  heart, 
carefully  embalmed,  in  a  brownish  coloured 
liquid.  After  drawings  were  taken  of  it, 
as  represented  in  the  present  engravings, 
it  was  carefully  replaced  in  its  former 
situation.  There  was  a  small  leaden  box 
between  the  stones  in  another  excavation ; 
the  contents  of  which,  whatever  they  were 
originally,  appeared  reduced  to  dust. 

Some  time  after  this  discovery,  sir  Robert 
Preston  caused  a  delineation  of  the  silver 
case,  according  to  the  exact  dimensions, 
with  an  inscription  recording  its  exhuma- 
tion and  re-deposit,  to  be  ecgraved  on  a 


brass  plate,  and  placed  upon  the  projection 
of  the  wall  where  the  heart  was  found.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel  between  lord  Bruce  and  sir 
Edward  Sackvile  has  remained  wholly  un- 
detected, notwithstanding  successive  inves- 
tigations at  different  periods.  The  last  was 
conducted  by  the  late  lord  Leicester,  and 
several  gentlemen,  whose  habits  and  love 
of  investigation  are  equally  well  known, 
but  they  were  unable  to  discover  the  slight- 
est clue  to  the  object  of  their  anxious  and 
diligent  inquiry.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  records  the 
combat  as  an  occurrence  of  magnitude, 
from  its  sanguinary  character  and  the  emi- 
nence of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  He 
does  not  say  any  thing  respecting  the  occa- 
sion of  the  feud,  although  lord  Bruce's 
challenge  seems  to  intimate  that  it  was 
matter  of  public  notoriety. 

HEART  BURIAL. 
During  the  rebuilding  of  part  of  the 
church  of  Chatham,  Kent,  in  1788,  there 
was  found  in  one  of  the  vaults  a  leaden  pot, 
containing,  according  to  an  inscription, 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  one  Hester  Harris. 
The  pot  appeared  to  have  been  nailed  up 
to  the  side  of  the  vault,  there  being  a  piece 
of  lead  soldered  on  for  that  purpose.f 

•  Arclweologia,  xx.  515,         t  Gent.  Mag.  1789, 
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POETICAL  QUID  PRO  QUO. 

A  Greek  poet  frequently  offered  little 
compliments  to  Augustus,  with  hopes  of 
some  small  reward.  His  poems  were 
worthless  and  unnoticed,  but  as  he  per- 
sisted in  his  adulation,  Augustus  amused 
himself  with  writing  an  epigram  in  praise 
of  the  poet,  and  when  he  received  the  next 
customary  panegyric,  presented  his  lines  to 
the  bard  with  surprising  gravity.  The  poor 
man  took  and  read  them,  and  with  appa- 
rent delight  deliberately  drew  forth  two 
farthings,  and  gave  them  to  the  emperor, 
saying,  "  This  is  not  equal  to  the  demands 
of  your  situation,  sire  ;  but  'tis  all  I  have : 
if  I  had  more  I  would  give  it  to  you." 
Augustus  could  not  resist  this;  he  burst 
into  laughter,  and  made  the  poet  a  hand- 
some present. 


was  the  manuariolum,  one  carried  in  the 
hand  during  summer,  on  account  of  per- 
spiration. Queen  Elizabeth  wore  handker- 
chiefs of  party-coloured  silk,  or  cambric, 
edged  with  gold  lace. 


POCKETS. 


Mr.  Gifford  relates  the  preceding  anec- 
dote, in  a  note  on  his  Juvenal,  from  Macro- 
bius.  He  makes  the  poet  draw  the  far- 
things from  his  "  pocket :"  but  the  pocket 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Mr.  Fosbroke  says  the  men  used  the  girdle, 
and  the  women  their  bosom ;  and  that  Strutt 
thinks  the  scrip,  and  purse,  or  bag,  were 
succedanea.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Nor- 
man women  wore  pocketting  sleeves  ;  and 
sleeves  with  pockets  in  them,  mentioned  by 
DuCange,  Matthew  Paris,  Malmesbury,  and 
Knighton,  were  searched,  before  the  wear- 
ers could  be  admitted  to  the  royal  presence. 
Sleeve  pockets  are  still  worn  by  the  monks 
in  Portugal, 


POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFS,    j 

These  useful  appendages  to  dress  were 
certainly  not  in  use  with  the  Greeks.  The 
most  ancient  text  wherein  handkerchiefs 
are  expressly  mentioned,  describes  them  as 
long  cloths,  called  oraria,  used  and  worn 
by  senators  "  ad  emungendum  et  exspuen- 
dum ;"  that  use  is  said  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  convenience  of  the  orarium,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  merely  used  at 
first  to  wave  for  applause  in  the  public 
shows.  Mr.  Fosbroke  presumes  it  to  have 
been  the  "  swat-cloth  "  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  for  one  called  mappula  and  mani- 
pulus  was  then  worn  on  the  left  side  to 
wipe  the  nose.    In  subsequent  ages  there 


PICKPOCKETS. 

The  old  robbers,  in  the  "good  old  times," 
when  purses  were  carried  in  the  hand  or 
borne  at  the  side,  cut  them  away,  and  car- 
ried them  off  with  the  contents,  and  hence 
they  were  called  "  cut-purses."  In  the 
scarce  "  History  of  Highwaymen,"  by 
Smith,  there  is  a  story  of  a  ludicrous  pri- 
vate robbery,  from  "  the  person"  of  a  man, 
mistakenly  committed  by  one  of  these  cut- 
purses.  One  of  Shakspeare's  rogues,  Auto- 
lycus,  says,  that  "  to  have  an  open  ear,  a 
quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  necessary 
for  a  cut-purse."  Of  course,  "pickpockets" 
are  of  modern  origin;  they  "came  up"  with 
the  wearing  of  pockets. 


<Sarricfe  Paps* 

;  No.  xxxi. 

[From  the  "  Triumphant  Widow,"  a  Co- 
medy, by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  1677.] 

Humours  of  a  Thief  going  to  Execution. 

Officers.  Room  for  the  prisoner  there,  room  for  the 
prisoner. 

Footpad.  Make  room  there ;  'tis  a  strange  thing  a 
man  cannot  go  to  be  hanged  without  crowding  for  it. 

1st  Fellow.  Pray,  Sir,  were  not  you  a  kin  to  one 
Eindef 

Footpad.  No  ;  I  had  run  faster  away  then. 

2d  Fellow.  Pray,  prisoner,  before  your  death  clear 
your  conscience,  and  tell  me  truly,  &c. 

(all  asJt  him  questions  about  robberies.) 

Margery.  I  am  sure  you  had  my  Lady's  gilt  caudle 
cup. 

Footpad.  Yes,  and  would  have  kept  it ;  but  she  has 
it  again,  has  she  not  ? 

James.  And  the  plate  out  of  my  buttery — 

Footpad.  Well,  and  had  she  not  it  again  ?  what  a 
plague  would  you  have  ?  you  examine  me,  as  if  you 
would  hang  me,  after  I  am  hanged.  Pray,  officers,  rid 
me  of  these  impertinent  people,  and  let  me  die  in 
quiet. 

1st  Woman.  0  lord !  how  angry  he  is !  that  shews 
he  is  a  right  reprobate,  I  warrant  you. 

Footpad.  I  believe,  if  all  of  you  were  to  be  hanged, 

•  A  noted  Highwayman  in  those  days. 
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which  I  hope  may  be  in  good  time,  you  would  not  be 
very  merry. 
2d  Woman.  Lord,  what  a  down  look  he  has ! 
1st  Woman.  Aye,  and  what  a  cloud  in  his  forehead, 
goody  Twattle,  mark  that — 

2d  Woman.  Aye,  and  such  frowning  wrinkles,  I 
warrant  you,  not  so  much  as  a  smile  from  him. 

Footpad.  Smile,  quoth  she !  Tho'  tis  sport  for  you, 
'tis  none  for  me,  I  assure  you. 

1st  Woman.  Aye,  but  'tis  so  long  before  you  are 
hanged. 
Footpad.  I  wish  it  longer,  good  woman. 
1st  Fellow.  Prithee,  Mr.  Thief,  let  this  be  a  warning 
to  you  for  ever  doing  the  like  again. 
Footpad.  I  promise  you  it  shall. 
2d  Woman.  That's  well ;    thank  you  with  all  my 
heart,  la !  that  was  spoken  like  a  precious  godly  man 
now. 

1st  Woman.  By  my  truly,  methinks  now  he  is   a 
very  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day. 
•  Footpad.  Aye,  so  are  all  that  are  hanged ;  the  gal- 
lows adds  a  great  deal  of  grace  to  one's  person. 

2d  Woman.  I  vow  he  is  a  lovely  man  ;  'tis  pity  he 
should  be  taken  away,  as  they  say,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age. 

1st  Officer.  Come,  dispatch,  dispatch ;  what  a  plague 
shall  we  stay  all  day,  and  neglect  our  business,  to  hang 
one  thief? 

2d  Officer.  Pray,  be  hanged  quickly,  Sir ;  for  I  am 
to  go  to  a  Fair  hard  by. 

1st  Officer.  And  I  am  to  meet  some  friends  to  drir.k 
out  a  stand  of  ale  by  and  by. 

1st  Woman.  Nay,  pray  let  him  speak,  and  die  like  a 
Christian. 

2d  Woman.  O,  I  have  heard  brave  speeches  at  this 
place  before. 

Footpad.  Well,  good  people — if  I  may  be  bold  to 
call  you  so — this  Pulpit  was  not  of  my  causing.     I 
shall  shortly  preach  mortality  to  you  without  speak- 
ing, therefore  pray  take  example  by  me,  and  then  I 
know  what  will  become  of  ye.     I  will  be,  I  say,  your 
memento  mori,  hoping  you  will  all  follow  me. 
1st  Fellow.  O  he  speaks  rarely. 
2d  Fellow.  Aye,  does  Latin  it. 
Footpad.    I   have  been  tco  covetous,   and  at  last 
taken  for  it,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it.  ,  I  have  been  a 
great  sinner,  and  condemned  for  it,  which  grieves  me 
not  a  little,  that  I   made  not  my  escape,  and  so  I 
heartily  repent  it,  and  so  I  die  with  this  true  confes- 
sion. 

1st  Woman  (weeping).  Mercy  on  him,  for  a  better 
man  was  never  hanged. 

2d  Woman.  So  true  and  hearty  repentance,  and  so 
pious. 

2d  Fellow.  Help  him  up  higher  on  the  ladder.  Now 
you  are  above  us  all. 

Footpad.  Truly  I  desire  you  were  all  equal  with 
me  ;  I  have  no  pride  in  this  world. 

1st  Fellow.  Will  you  not  sing,  Sir,  before  you  are 
hanged  ? 

Footpad.  No,  I  thank  you ;   I   am  not  so  merrily 
disposed. 
Hang/nan,  Come,  are  you  ready  ? 


Footpad.  Yes,  I  have  been  preparing  for  you  these 
many  years. 

1st  Woman.  Mercy  on  him,  and  save  his  better  part, 

2d  Woman.  You  see  what  we  must  all  come  to. 
(horn  blows  a  reprieve.) 

Officer.  A  reprieve  !  how  came  that  ? 

Post.  My  Lady  Haughty  procured  it. 

Footpad.  I  will  always  say,  while  I  live,  that  her 
Ladyship  is  a  civil  person. 

1st  Fellow.  Pish,  what  must  he  not  be  hanged  now  ? 

2d  Fellow.  What,  did  we  come  all  this  way  for  this? 

1st  Woman.  Take  all  this  pains  to  see  nothing  ? 

Footpad.  Very  pious  good  people,  I  shall  shew  you 
no  sport  this  day. 


[From    "  Mamamouchi,"    a  Comedy,  by 
Edward  Ravenscroft,  1675. 

Foolish  Lender. 

Debtor.  As  to  my  affairs,  you  know  I  stand  indebted 
to  you. 

Creditor.  A  few  dribbling  sums.  Sir. 

Debt.  You  lent  'em  me  very  frankly,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  generosity,  and  much  like  a  gentleman. 

Cred.  You  are  pleased  to  say  so. 

Debt.  But  I  know  how  to  receive  kindnesses,  and  to 
make  returns  according  to  the  merits  of  the  person  that 
obliges  me. 

Cred.  No  man  better. 

Debt.  Therefore  pray  let's  see  how  our  accounts 
stand. 

Cred.  They  are  down  here  in  my  table  book. 

Debt.  I  am  a  man  that  love  to  acquit  myself  of  all 
obligations  as  soon 

Cred.  See  the  memorandum. 

Debt.  You  have  set  it  all  down  ? 

Cred.  All. 

Debt.  Pray  read — 

Cred.  Lent,  the  second  time  I  saw  you,  one  hundred 
guineas. 

Debt.  Right. 

Cred.  Another  time  fifty. 

Debt.  Yes. 

Cred.  Lent  for  a  certain  occasion,  which  [1  did  not 
tell  you,  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Debt.  Did  I  not  ?  that  I  should  conceal  any  thing 
from  my  friend ! 

Cred.  No  matter. 

Debt.  It  looks  like  mistrust,  which  is  a  wrong  to 
friendship — 

Cred.  O  Lord ! 

Debt.  I  am  so  ashamed  !— for  I  dare  trust  my  soul 
with  you.  I  borrowed  it,  to  lend  a  person  of  quality, 
whom  I  employed  to  introduce  me  to  the  King,  and  re- 
commend to  his  particular  favour,  that  I  might  be 
able  to  do  you  service  in  your  affairs. 

Cred.  O  did  you  so  ?  then  that  debt  is  as  it  were 
paid  ;  I'll  cross  it  out. 

Debt.  By  no  means ;  you  shall  have  it,  or  I  vow— 

Cred.  Well,  Sir,  as  you  please.  J 
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For  the  Table  Booh. 

SONNET 

To  T.  Hood,  Esq.  written  after  read- 
ing his  "  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies." 

Delightful  bard  !  what  praises  meet  are  thine, 
More  than  my  verse  can  sound  to  thee  belong ; 

"Well  hast  thou  pleaded,  with  a  tongue  divine, 
In  this  thy  sweet  and  newly  breathed  song, 
Where,  like  the   stream,  smooth  numbers  gliding 
throng ; 

Gather'd,  methinks  I  see  the  elfin  race, 
With  the  Immortal  standing  them  among, 

Smiling  benign  with  more  than  courtly  grac«  ; 

Rescued  I  see  them, — all  their  gambols  trace. 
With  their  fair  queen  Titania  in  her  bower, 

And  all  their  avocations  small  embrace, 

Pictur'd  by  thee  with  a  Shakspearean  power — 

O  when  the  time  shall  come  thy  soul  must  flee, 

Then  may  some  hidden  spirit  plead  for  thee. 

Edward  Moxon. 


For  the  Table  Book. 
THE  QUINTAIN. 

My  better  parts 

Are  all  thrown  down;  and  that  which  here  stands  up, 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

As  You  Like  it. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  edition  of  Shak- 
speare,  gives  the  following  annotation  on 
the  preceding  passage  : — "  A  quintain  was 
a  post,  or  butt,  set  up  for  several  kinds  of 
martial  exercises,  against  which  they  threw 
their  darts,  and  exercised  their  arms.  But 
all  the  commentators  are  at  variance  about 
this  word,  and  have  illustrated  their  opi- 
nions with  cuts,  for  which  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  new  edition,  21  vols.  8vo." 

Ben,  the  satirical  sorrel  Ben  Jonson,  thus 
notices  this  same  quintin,  quintain,  or 
gwyntyn,  as  the  Welsh  spell  it : — 

At  quintin  he 


In  honour  of  his  bridal-tee. 

Hath  challenged  either  wide  countee ; 

Come  cut  and  long  taile,  for  there  be 

Six  batchelors  as  bold  as  he, 

Adjuting  to  his  company, 

And  each  one  hath  his  livery. 

The  word  gwyntyn  literally  meant  vane, 
and  was  corrupted  by  the  English  into 
quintin,  or  quintain.  Thus,  we  may  natu- 
rally suppose,  that  this  ancient  custom,  and 
more  particularly  bridal  game,  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Britons    from  the   Welsh, 


who  had  it  from  the  Romans  on  their  in- 
vasion of  England.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Minshew,  as  being  a  sport  held  every  fifth 
year  among  the  Olympic  games,  or  it  was 
the  last  of  the  srwrolXM,  used  on  the  fifth  or 
last  day  of  the  Olympics  :  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  Roman  game,  and  left  in  this  island 
ever  since  their  time. 

Dr.  Kennet,  in  his  "Parochial  Antiqui- 
ties," from  Dr.  Plot,  says,  that  at  the  village 
of  Blackthorn,  through  which  the  Roman 
road  lay,  they  use  it  at  their  weddings  to 
this  day,  on  the  common  green,  with  much 
solemnity  and  mirth.* 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  I  know  not  from 
whence  it  is  derived;  Minshew  deduces  it 
from  quint  us,  and  calls  it  a  game  celebrated 
every  fifth  year;  palus  quintanus,  and  from 
quintaine,  French.  It  is,  says  he,  an  upright 
post,  on  the  top  of  which  a  cross-post  turned 
upon  a  pin ;  at  one  end  of  the  cross-post 
was  a  broad  board,  and  at  the  other  a  heavy 
sand-bag;  the  play  was,  to  ride  against 
the  broad  end  with  a  lance,  and  pass  by 
before  the  sand-bag,  coming  round,  should 
strike  the  tilter  to  the  ground.  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  game, 
coincides  with  this  account,  and  says,  "  by 
which  means,  striking  at  the  board,  whirls 
round  the  bag  and  endangers  the  striker." 
At  weddings,  in  England  and  Wales,  it 
was  a  constant  amusement,  and  so  gene- 
rally practised  in  the  latter  country,  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  class  with  their  sports 
and  manners. 

In  Roberts's  "  Popular  Antiquities  of 
Wales,"f  there  is  the  following  account  of 
this  ancient  manly  amusement.  "  On  the 
day  of  the  ceremony,  the  nuptial  pre- 
sents having  previously  been  made,  and  the 
marriage  privately  celebrated  at  an  early 
hour,  the  signal  to  the  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom was  given  by  the  piper,  who  was 
always  present  on  these  occasions,  and 
mounted  on  a  horse  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  cavalcade  being  all  mounted, 
set  off  at  full  speed,  with  the  piper  playing 
in  the  midst  of  them,  for  the  house  of  the 
bride.  The  friends  of  the  bride  in  the 
mean  time  having  raised  various  obstructions 
to  prevent  their  access  to  the  house  of  the 
bride,  such  as  ropes  of  straw  across  the 
road,  blocking  up  the  regular  one,  &c,  and 
the  quintain  ;  the  rider  in  passing  struck 
the  flat  side,  and  if  not  dexterous  was  over- 
taken, and  perhaps  dismounted,  by  the 
sand-bag,    and  became  a   fair   object  for 

*  Vide  also  Mat.  Paris:  and  Strype's  "History  of 
London,"  vol.  i.  1st  part,  page  249,  who  delineates  its 
figure. 

t  Page  162. 
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laughter.  The  gtvyntyn  was  also  guarded 
by  champions  of  ihe  opposite  party  ;  who, 
if  it  was  passed  successfully,  challenged  the 
adventurers  to  a  trial  of  skill  at  one  of  the 
four  and  twenty  games — a  challenge  which 
could  not  be  declined  ;  and  hence  to  guard 
the  gwyntyn  was  a  service  of  high  adven- 
ture." 

In  Henry  the  Third's  time,  or  about  the 
year  1253,  it  was  much  in  fashion  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  :  this  game  was 
sometimes  played,  by  hanging  a  shield  upon 
a  staff  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  skilful 
squire  riding  by  struck  the  shield  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  detach  it  from  its  ligatures  ;  * 
but  this  was  of  a  less  dangerous  nature,  and 
only  used  when  the  quintain  could  not  be 
obtained. 

There  was  another,  but  more  hazardous 
manner,  to  those  who  were  not  skilled  by 
habit  in  the  use  of  the  lance  and  javelin. 
It  consisted  of  two  large  poles  being  drove 
into  the  ground,  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
a  man  on  horseback  to  ride  full  speed  be- 
tween them :  at  the  top  of  these  was  an 
immense  heavy  sand-bag,  fixed  on  a  pivot, 
so  as  to  swing  freely  round,  and  backward 
and  forward,  with  amazing  rapidity :  this 
the  young  aspirant  for  chivalric  honours 
delighted  in,  as  a  grand  treat  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  personal  bravery  and  contempt 
for  danger.  He  commenced  by  reining  in 
his  steed  opposite  to  the  sand-bag,  then 
dashing  away  at  full  speed,  at  the  same 
time  hurling  the  javelin  at  the  bag  with 
considerable  force,  and  passing  between 
the  poles  before  it  could  resume  its  original 
position.  Many  of  the  squires  and  yeo- 
men of  Richard  with  the  Lion-heart,  held 
it  in  great  esteem ;  and  they  would  often 
pass  through  the  supporters,  regain  their 
javelin,  return  back  before  the  bag  had 
sufficient  time  to  fall,  and  ride  bravely  off 
without  a  single  blow  from  this  heavy  in- 
strument of  pleasure.  He  who  executed 
this  feat  in  a  handsome  manner  was  de- 
clared victor,  and  the  prize  to  which  he 
became  entitled  was  a  peacock. 

In  the  princely  fete  given  by  sir  Rhys  ap 
Thomas,  in  honour  of  his  being  admitted 
companion  of  the  illustrious  order  of  the 
Garter,  it  is  mentioned  thus : — "  When 
they  had  dined  they  went  to  visit  eache 
captaine  in  his  quarters,  wheare  they  found 
everie  man  in  action,  some  wrestling,  some 
hurling  at  thebarr,  some  taking  of  the  pike, 
some  running  at  the  quhitaine,  &c."  Dr. 
Watts  thus  explains  it : — "  A  ludicrous  and 


Mill's  History  of  Chivalry. 


sportive  way  of  tilting  or  running  on  horse- 
back at  some  mark  hung  on  high,  move- 
able, and  turning  round;  which,  while  the 
riders  strike  at  with  lances,  unless  they  ride 
quickly  off,  the  versatile  beam  strikes  upon 
their  shoulders." 

I  earnestly  recommend  for  the  perusal 
of  the  reader,  (if  he  delights  in  "  merie 
deedes  an'  greenewoodee  sportes,  inn  thee 
brighte  formes  of  ladees  highh,  immersed 
in  uncouthe  donjons,  by  treacherouse  kings, 
greate  lords,  an'  mightee  knights,")  the 
tale  of  "  Castle  Baynard,"  in  which  he  will 
find  many  very  interesting  customs,  and 
more  particularly,  an  excellent  delineation 
of  the  above  game.  The  author  of  this 
delightful  little  story  is  Hal  Willis,  who  is 
possessed  of  considerable  talent,  and  a 
knowledge  of  our  ancestorial  manners, 

F.  C.  N. 


A  FARTHING  LORD. 

Lord  Braco,  an  ancestor  of  the  earl  of 
Fife,  was  remarkable  for  practising  that 
celebrated  rule,  "  Get  all  you  can,  and  keep 
aH  you  get."  One  day,  walking  down  the 
avenue  from  his  house,  he  saw  a  farthing 
lying  at  his  feet,  which  he  took  up  and 
carefully  cleaned.  A  beggar  passing  at  the 
same  time,  entreated  his  lordship  would 
give  him  the  farthing,  saying,  it  was  not 
worth  a  nobleman's  attention.  "  Fin'  a 
farthing  to  yourseV,  puir  body,"  replied  his 
lordship,  and  carefully  put  the  coin  into  his 
breeches  pocket. 

In  addition  to  being  his  own  farthing 
fin'er,  his  lordship  was  his  own  factor  and 
rent-collector.  A  tenant  who  called  upon 
him  to  pay  his  rent  happened  to  be  deficient 
a  single  farthing.  This  amount  could  not 
be  excused ;  and  the  farmer  had  to  seek  the 
farthing.  When  the  business  was  adjusted, 
the  countryman  said  to  his  lordship,  "  Now 
Braco,  I  wou'd  gie  ye  a  shillin'  for  a  sight 
o'  a'  the  goud  an'  siller'  ye  hae." — "  Weel, 
mon,"  replied  Braco,  "  it's  no  cost  ye  ony 
mair;"  and  accordingly,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  aforesaid  sum,  in  hand  first 
well  and  truly  paid,  his  lordship  exhibited 
several  iron  boxes  filled  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin.  "  Now,"  says  the  farmer,  "  I'm 
as  rich  as  yoursel',  Braco." — "  Aye,  mon  !" 
said  his  lordship,  "  how  can  that  be  ?" — 
"  Because  I've  seen  it — an'  you  can  do  nae 
mair." 
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SINGULAR  TOLL. 
Skjptox  in  Craven. 

From  a  paper  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time, 
among  the  MSS.  at  Skipton,  I  find  that  the 
following  singular  toll  was  anciently  levied 
in  Skirack  and  Crookrise  : 

"  Note,  that  theise  customes  hayth  ben 
used  tyme  out  of  mynd,  by  ye  report  of 
Rob.  Garth,  forster  ther ;  the  whych  s-ay- 
eth,  that  he  in  all  his  tyme,  and  his  father 
afore  him  in  y'  office,  always  hayth  taken 
the  sayd  customes : 

"  First,  that  ev'ry  bryde  cumynge  that 
waye  shulde  eyther  gyve  her  lefte  shoo  or 
in*,  ivd.  to  the  forster  of  Crookryse,  by 
way  of  custome  or  gaytcloys." 

The  rest  only  relate  to  tolls  taken  for  the 
passage  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  wool. 

The  commutation  was  so  high,  that  I 
suppose  the  penalty  would  generally  be 
paid  in  kind;  ana  by  this  ungallant  cus- 
tom, the  poor  brides  of  Craven  would  be 
reduced  to  tread  the  rugged  ways  of  Crook- 
rise  in  the  situation  of  the  light-footed  sons 
of  Thestius — 

■  ro  Xa.it)>  i%to;  ccvagfivXoi  z?o$o;, 

TavS'  h  zriiiXoi;.— 

Eurip.  in  Fragm.* 


A  CURIOUS  NARRATIVE. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Duddlestone. 

The  following  very  remarkable  anecdote 
is  accompanied  by  a  reference  to  the  only 
work  of  any  authority  wherein  I  have  met 
with  it. 

Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  nominal 
king-consort  to  queen  Anne,  in  passing 
through  Bristol,  appeared  on  the  Exchange, 
attended  only  by  one  gentleman,  a  military 
officer,  and  remained  there  till  the  mer- 
chants had  pretty  generally  withdrawn,  not 
one  of  them  having  sufficient  resolution  to 
speak  to  him,  as  perhaps  they  might  not  be 
prepared  to  ask  such  a  guest  to  their  houses. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  with  all  who  saw 
him,  for  a  person,  whose  name  was  John 
Duddlestone,  a  bodice-maker,  in  Corn- 
street,  went  up  and  asked  the  prince  if  he 
was  not  the  husband  of  the  queen,  who  in- 
formed him  he  was.  John  Duddlestone 
then  told  the  prince,  that  he  had  observed, 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern,  that  none  of 
the  merchants  had   invited  him  home  to 

•  Dr.  Whitaker'a  Historj  of  Craven. 


dinner,  adding,  it  was  not  for  want  of  love 
to  the  queen  or  to  him,  but  because  they 
did  not  consider  themselves  prepared  to 
entertain  so  great  a  man ;  but  John  said, 
he  was  ashamed  to  think  of  his  dining  at 
an  inn,  and  requested  him  to  go  and  dine 
with  him,  and  bring  the  gentleman  along 
with  him,  informing  him  that  he  had  a  piece 
of  good  beef  and  a  plum  pudding,  and  ale 
of  his  dame's  own  brewing.  The  prince 
admired  the  loyalty  of  the  man,  and  though 
he  had  bespoke  a  dinner  at  the  White  Lion, 
went  with  him;  and  when  they  got  to  the 
house,  Duddlestone  called  his  wife,  who 
was  up  stairs,  desiring  her  to  put  on  a  clean 
apron  and  come  down,  for  the  queen's 
husband  and  another  gentleman  were  come 
to  dine  with  them ;  she  accordingly  came 
down  with  her  clean  blue  apron,  and  was 
immediately  saluted  by  the  prince.  In  the 
course  of  the  dinner,  the  prince  asked  him 
if  he  ever  went  to  London?  He  said,  that 
since  the  ladies  had  worn  stays  instead  of 
bodices,  he  sometimes  went  to  buy  whale- 
bone ;  whereupon  the  prince  desired  him 
to  take  his  wife  when  he  went  again,  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  a  card,  to  facilitate 
his  introduction  to  him  at  court. 

In  the  course  of  a  little  time,  John  Dud- 
dlestone took  his  wife  behind  him  to  Lon- 
don, and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  card, 
found  easy  admittance  to  the  prince,  and 
by  him  they  were  introduced  to  the  queen, 
who  invited  them  to  an  approaching  dinner, 
informing  them  that  they  must  have  new 
clothes  for  the  occasion,  allowing  them  to 
choose  for  themselves.  Each  therefore 
chose  purple  velvet,  such  as  the  prince  had 
then  on,  which  was  accordingly  provided 
for  them,  and  in  that  dress  they  were  intro- 
duced by  the  queen  herself,  as  the  most 
loyal  persons  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  the 
only  ones  in  that  city  who  had  invited  the 
prince  her  husband  to  their  house  ;  and 
after  the  entertainment,  the  queen,  desiring 
hhn  to  kneel  down,  laid  a  sword  on  his 
head,  and  (to  use  lady  Duddlestone's  own 
words)  said  to  him,  "  Ston  up,  sir  Jan." 

Sir  "  Jan"  was  offered  money,  or  a  place 
under  government,  but  he  did  not  choose 
to  accept  of  either,  informing  the  queen 
that  he  had  "  fifty  pounds  out  at  use,"  and 
he  apprehended  that  the  number  of  people 
he  saw  about  her  must  be  very  expensive. 
The  queen,  however,  made  lady  Duddle- 
stone a  present  of  her  gold  watch  from  her 
side,  which  "  my  lady  "  considefed  as  no 
small  ornament,  when  she  went  to  market, 
suspended  over  a  blue  apron. 

I  first  found  this  interesting  account  in 
"  Corry's  History  of  Bristol,"  which  was 
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published  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  whence  it 
was  derived  that  author  does  not  mention. 
As  the  editor  of  the  Table  Book  is  equally 
uninformed,  perhaps  some  of  his  corres- 
pondents may  be  able  to  point  out  its 
origin ;  and,  if  it  be  authentic,  communi- 
cate some  particulars  respecting  the  worthy 
knight  and  his  dame. 


OF    THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  VI. 
The  Corpuscular  Philosophy. 

The  two  illustrious  moderns,  Newton  and 
Gassendi,  attribute  the  continual  change 
which  happens  in  bodies  to  the  different 
figure  and  magnitude  of  their  minute  cor- 
puscles ;  and  affirm,  that  their  different 
junction  or  separation,  and  the  variety  of 
their  arrangement,  constitute  the  differences 
of  bodies.  This  corpuscular  philosophy 
can  be  traced  from  the  times  of  Democntus, 
to  its  founder  Moschus  the  Phoenician.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Phoenician  school 
admitted  the  indivisibility  of  atoms  ;  where- 
as, Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus 
did.  And  so  the  philosophers  in  all  ages, 
down  to  the  Cartesians  and  Newtonians, 
admit  the  same.  Aristotle,  as  great  in 
metaphysics  as  able  in  mathematics,  treats 
of  it  in  his  works  of  both  kinds.  A  modern 
proposition  respecting  it  has  been  deemed 
new,  although  anciently  it  was  expressed 
in  almost  the  very  same  terms. 

The  Newtonians  say,  "  that  the  smallest 
parcel  of  matter  is  able  to  cover  the  largest 
extent  of  space,  by  the  number  of  parts 
into  which  it  may  be  divided ;  and  that 
without  so  much  as  leaving  any  one  pore 
of  the  smallest  dimension  uncovered." 
Anaxagoras  had  previously  said,  that  each 
body,  of  whatever  size,  was  infinitely  di- 
visible ;  insomuch,  that  a  particle  so  small 
as  the  half  of  the  foot  of  the  minutest  in- 
sect, might  furnish  out  of  itself  parts  suffi- 
cient for  covering  an  hundred  million  of 
worlds,  without  ever  becoming  exhaustible 
as  to  the  number  of  its  parts.  Democritus 
expressed  the  like  proposition,  when  lie 
affirmed  that  it  was  "  possible  to  make  a 
world  out  of  an  atom.''  Chrysippus  says 
the  same,  when  he  maintains  that  a  drop  of 
wine  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
parts,  each  of  itself  sufficient  to  mingle 
with  all  the  small  particles  of  the  ocean. 


Motion — >its  Acceleration — the  Fall 
of  Bodies. 

The  ancients,  as  well  as  the  moderns, 
define  motion  to  be  change  of  place,  or  the 
passing  from  one  place  to  another;  they 
knew  the  acceleration  of  bodies  in  falling, 
but  not  so  exactly  as  to  determine  its  law  or 
cause.  It  was  an  axiom  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Peripatetics,  that  a  body  in  falling  ac- 
quired a  celerity  of  motion,  proportionable 
to  its  distance  from  the  plane  whence  the 
motion  began ;  but  they  knew  not  that  this 
increase  of  the  celerity  of  falling  bodies 
was  uniform,  and  that  the  spaces  passed 
over  in  equal  times  increased  proportiona- 
bly  to  the  unequal  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 
Two  mistakes  of  Aristotle  hindered  him 
from  arriving  at  the  truth.  The  first  was, 
that  there  were  two  tendencies  in  body ; 
one  downwards,  carrying  it  to  the  centre, 
in  those  that  were  heavy ;  the  other  up- 
wards, removing  it  from  it,  in  those  that 
were  light.  His  second  error  was,  that  he 
thought  different  bodies  rolled  through 
space  with  a  celerity  proportional  to  their 
masses.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  medium  was  the  only  cause 
of  this  difference;  for  supposing  them  to 
move  through  an  irresisting  medium,  or  in 
vacuo,  the  lightest  bodies  would  then  fall 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  heaviest. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  air- 
pump,  wherein  paper,  lead,  and  gold,  de- 
scend with  equal  swiftness. 

Yet  all  the  ancients  were  not  thus  igno- 
rant. Lucretius,  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  arrived  at 
this  knowledge,  and  supports  it  by  such 
arguments,  as  might  do  honour  to  the  most 
experienced  naturalist  of  our  times. — 
"  Admitting  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
vacuum  to  resist  the  motion  of  bodies,  it 
necessarily  followed,  that  the  lightest  would 
descend  with  a  celerity  equal  to  the  weigh- 
tiest ;  that  where  there  was  no  resistance 
in  the  medium,  bodies  must  always  move 
through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times;  but 
that  the  case  would  be  different  in  such 
mediums,  as  opposed  divers  degrees  of  re- 
sistance to  the  bodies  passing  through  them." 
Hereupon,  he  alleges  the  very  same  rea- 
sonings which  Galileo  draws  from  experi- 
ence to  support  his  theory.  He  says,  that 
"  the  difference  of  velocities  ought  to  increase 
or  abate,  according  to  the  difference  of  re- 
sistance in  the  medium ;  and  that  because 
air  and  water  resist  bodies  differently,  they 
fall  through  these  mediums  with  different 
degrees  of  velocity."  We  shall  presently 
see,'that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
the  principle  of  gravitation. 
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GRASSINGTON  THEATRICALS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Dear  sir, — When  I  sent  you  the  sketch 
of  "  Tom  Airay  "  of  this  place,  and  his  as- 
sociates, I  was  not  aware  that  the  practice 
of  acting  plays  was  a  very  ancient  one  in 
the  parish  of  Linton,  (in  which  this  place 
is.)  The  following  extract  from  Whitaker's 
history  will  prove  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  and  that  Airay  was  "  the  last  of  a 
bright  band."  It  will  doubtless  be  perused 
with  interest  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Craven,  very  few  of  whom  I  am  inclined  to 
think  know  of  the  circumstance.  Whita- 
ker's history  is  an  expensive  work,  and  only 
in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

"  Many  of  these  amusements  were  long 
after  in  use  at  Linton.  But  the  most  popu- 
lar of  their  amusements  was  the  practice  of 
acting  old  plays,  continued,  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  old  '  Kirk  Sights,'  and  clerk 
plays,  though  I  can  trace  it  in  Craven  no 
farther  than  1606,  where  I  find  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  accounts  of  Francis,  earl 
of  Cumberland  : — 

"  '  Item,  paid  to  the  yonge  men  of  the 
town,  (Skipton,)  being  his  l'ps  tenants  and 
servants,  to  fit  them  for  acting  plays  this 
Christmas,  mis.' 

"  In  the  interval  of  a  century  from  this 
time,  it  does  not  seem  that  they  had  much 
improved  their  stock  of  dramas  ;  for,  within 
the  recollection  of  old  persons  with  whom 
I'  have  conversed,  one  of  their  favourite 
performances  was  '  The  Iron  Age,'  by  Hey- 
wood,  a  poet  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  whose 
work,  long  since  become  scarce,  and  almost 
forgotten,  had  probably  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  through  all  that  period. 
But  in  every  play,  whether  tragedy  or 
comedy,  the  Vice  constituted  one  of  the  dra- 
matis persona;,  and  was  armed,  as  of  old, 
with  a  sword  of  lath,  and  habited  in  a  loose 
party-coloured  dress,  with  a  fur-cap,  and 
fox's  brush  behind.  In  some  parts  of  Craven 
these  personages  were  called  clowns,  as  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  and  too  often  and  too 
successfully  attempted  to  excite  a  laugh  by 
ribaldry  and  nonsense  of  their  own ;  a  prac- 
tice which  is  very  properly  reprehended  in 
Hamlet. 

"  In  the  '  Destruction  of  Troy '  this  per- 
sonage easily  united  with  Thersites ;  but 
he  was  often  found  in  situations  where  his 
appearance  was  very  incongruous,  as  ex. 
gr.  in  'George  Barnwell.'  These  rustic 
actors  had  neither  stage  nor  scenes,  but 
performed  in  a  large  room,  what  is  called 
the  '  house,'*  of  an  ordinary  dwelling. 

•  So  is  a  kitchen  called  in  the  Craven  dialect. 


"  Sometimes  they  fabricated  a  kind  of 
rude  drama  for  themselves ;  in  which  case, 
as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  plot  would  be 
very  skilfully  developed,  the  performers 
entered  one  by  one,  and  each  uttered  a 
short  metrical  prologue,  which  they  very 
properly  chose  to  call  a  fore-speech.  For 
why  should  these  honest  Englishmen  be 
indebted  to  the  Grecian  stage  for  the  word 
prologue,  when  they  were  certainly  be- 
holden to  it  for  nothing  else  ? 

"  In  these  fabrications,  I  believe,  the 
subjects  were  frequently  taken  from  printed 
plays ;  but  the  texture  was  of  very  inferior 
workmanship.  For  this  I  must  beg  my 
reader  to  give  me  credit;  though,  if  all 
readers  had  the  same  relish  for  what,  in  the 
language  of  dulness,  is  called  low,  with 
Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Warton,  I  could  excite 
more  than  a  smile  by  their  travestie  of  the 
'  Merchant  of  Venice.'  An  old  inhabitant 
of  this  place,  (Linton,)  whom  I  well  knew, 
had  the  reputation  of  a  dramatic  manufac- 
turer, though  he  had,  in  reality,  no  talents 
beyond  those  of  an  actor.  But  his  fame 
drew  upon  him  an  awkward  application ; 
which,  as  the  stated  price  of  these  services 
was  three  half  crowns,  he  parried  very 
dexterously  by  demanding  half  a  guinea. 
Thus  much  for  the  chapter  of  amuse- 
ments." 

In  mentioning  Airay's  stage  companions 
I  forgot  to  name  Sim  Coates,  one  of  the 
principal.  He  was  a  club-footed  man, 
and  used  to  perform  the  "  Fair  Penitent !" 
He  is  lately  dead. 


Grassington  in  Craven, 
Aug.  1,  1827. 


I  am,  &c. 

T.  Q.  M, 


THE  GIN  ACT— NAMES  OF  DRAMS. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1736,  when 
the  bill  against  spirituous  liquors  took 
place,  several  people  at  Norwich,  Bristol, 
and  other  places,  as  well  as  at  London, 
made  themselves  very  merry  on  the  "  Death 
of  Madam  Gin,"  and  some  of  both  sexes 
got  soundly  drunk  at  her  "  funeral,"  for 
which  the  mob  made  a  formal  procession, 
but  committed  no  outrage. 

A  double  guard  for  some  days  mounted 
at  Kensington ;  the  guard  at  St.  James's, 
and  the  horse-guards  at  Whitehall,  were 
reinforced ;  a  guard  was  placed  at  the 
Rolls  Office,  Chancery-lane ;  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  life  and  horse  grenadier  guards 
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paraded  in  Covent  Garden,  &c.  in  order  to 
suppress  any  tumult  that  might  happen  at 
the  going  down  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Several  of  the  distillers  took  out  licenses 
to  sell  wine,  others  made  preparations  to 
take  to  the  brewing-trade,  and  some  went 
down  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  open 
taverns  there.  The  accounts  of  that  period 
state,  that  the  university  of  Oxford  intended 
to  try  their  right  with  them ;  the  privilege 
of  licensing  vintners  having  been  granted  to 
it  by  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament 
in  1 3  Elizabeth. 

The  distillers  and  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  sold  a  liquor,  which 
seems  to  have  been  wine,  with  spices  in- 
fused therein ;  and  several  continuing  to 
sell  spirituous  liquors  contrary  to  the  act, 
informations  were  laid  against  them  to  the 
commissioners  of  excise. 

Drams  under  the  following  names  were 
sold  at  several  brandy-shops  in  High  Hol- 
born,  St.  Giles's,  Tothill-street,  Rosemary- 
lane,  Shoreditch,  the  Mint,  Kent-street,  &c. 
viz.  "  Sangree,"  "  Tow  Row,"  "  Cuckold's 
Comfort,"  "  Parliament  Gin,"  "  Bob," 
"  Make  Shift,"  "  The  Last  Shift,"  "  The 
Ladies'  Delight,"  "  The  Balk,"  "  King 
Theodore  of  Corsica,"  "  Cholick  and  Gripe 
Waters."  These  denominations  were  with 
a  view  to  evade  the  late  act. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1736,  there 
came  on  before  the  commissioners  of  excise 
the  trials  of  Mr.  Robert  Kirkpatrick,  sur- 
geon and  apothecary  in  Turnmill-street, 
and  Mr.  John  Thomas,  chymist  at  Shore- 
ditch,  on  informations  for  retailing  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  contrary  to  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  act;  and  they  were  both 
found  guilty.  The  penalty  was  one  hun- 
dred pounds  each. 

G.  K. 


A  YOUNG  POET'S  OWN  EPITAPH. 

A  few  weeks  before  John  Keats  died  of 
decline,  at  Rome,  a  gentleman,  who  was 
sitting  by  his  bedside,  spoke  of  an  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memory.  Keats  desired  that 
there  should  be  no  mention  of  his  name  or 
country.  "  If  there  be  any  thing,"  he  said, 
"  let  it  be,  Here  lies  the  body  of  one  whose 
name  ions  writ  in  ivater." 


For' the  Table  Booh 
TIME. 

Oh  Time,  that  ever  with  resistless  wing 
Cuts  off  our  joys  and  shortens  all  our  pain, 

Thou  gTeat  destroyer  that  doth  always  bring 
Relief  to  man— all  bow  beneath  thy  reign  ; 

Nations  before  thee  fall,  and  the  grim  king 
Of  death  and  terror  follows  in  thy  train. 

Thou  bring'st  the  cup  of  Lethe  to  the  mind, 

Which  else  on  earth  no  joy  could  ever  find. 

Little  in  youth  we  think  upon  thy  flight, 
Nor  catch  the  lesson  of  each  passing  day, 

Till,  when  too  late,  it  bursts  upon  our  sight, 
And  thou  hast  crowned  us  with  thy  cap  of  grey  : 

Our  friends  for  ever  fled,  and  all  the  light 
That  gilded  this  dim  world  hath  passed  away 

On  to  eternity — thro'  that  sad  portal 

Which  parts  us,  and  assures  us  man  is  mortal. 

Thou  teachest  us  the  vanity  of  earth, 

With  which,  in  spite  of  thee,  we  are  delighted, 

And  lead'st  ns  quickly  onward  from  our  birth 
Unto  old  age,  then  leav'st  us  there  benighted  ; 

Where  all  our  earthly  pleasures,  joys,  and  mirth 
Fade  fast  away,like  young  leaves  seared  and  blighted. 

And  hope,  that  lured  us  onward,  then,  we  find, 

Was  but  an  ignis  fatuus  of  the  mind. 


HACKERSTON'S  COW. 

This  is  a  Scotch  proverb,  the  application 
of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  its  origin.  A  tenant  of  lord 
Hackerston,  who  was  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  one  day  waited  on  his 
lordship  with  a  woful  countenance.  "  My 
lord,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  to  inform  your 
lordship  of  a  sad  misfortune,  my  cow  has 
gored  one  of  your  lordship's  cows,  so  that 
I  fear  it  cannot  live." — "  Well,  then,  you 
must  pay  for  it.'' — "  Indeed,  my  lord,  it 
was  not  my  fault,  and  you  know  I  am  a  very 
poor  man." — "  I  can't  help  that,  I  say  you 
must  pay  for  it ;  I  am  not  to  lose  my  cow." 
— "  Well,  my  lord,  if  it  must  be  so  I  cannot 
say  against  your  lordship, — but  stop,  my 
lord,  I  believe  I  have  made  a  mistake,  it 
was  your  lordship's  cow  that  gored  mine." 
"  O  !  that  is  quite  a  different  affair, — go 
along  and  don't  trouble  me,  I  am  busy — go 
along,  I  say." 
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ROPE-RIDING  ON  HORSEBACK,  ON 
ST.  MARK'S  DAY  AT  VENICE. 

The  gaiety  and  splendour  exhibited  in 
the  place  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  on  this 
anniversary,  is  extremely  attractive.  For- 
merly, among  the  remarkable  customs  in 
honour  of  this  the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  it 
was  usual  for  a  man  to  ascend  and  descend 
a  rope  stretched  from  the  summit  of  St. 
Mark's  tower,  and  secured  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  base. 

On  the  last  day  of  February,  1680,  the 
doge,  the  senate,  and  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador, with  about  fifty  thousand  spectators, 
beheld  the  annual  solemnity.  In  the  first 
place  appeared  certain  butchers,  in  their 
roast-meat  clothes ;  one  of  which,  with  a 
Persian  scimitar,  cut  off  the  heads  of  three 
oxen,  one  after  another,  at  one  blow,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  beholders,  who  had  never 
seen  the  like  either  in  Venice,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  But  that  which  caused 
greater  wonder  was  this :  —  A  person, 
adorned  in  a  tinsel  riding  habit,  having  a  gilt 
helmet  upon  his  head,  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  lance,  in  his  left  a  helmet 
made  of  a  thin  piece  of  plate  gilded,  and 
sitting  upon  a  white  horse,  with  a  swift 
pace  ambled  up  a  rope  six  hundred  feet 
long,  fastened  from  the  quay  to  the  top  of 
St.  Mark's  tower.  When  he  had  arrived 
half  way,  his  tinsel  coat  fell  off,  and  he 
made  a  stand,  and  stooping  his  lance  sub- 
missively, saluted  the  doge  sitting  in  the 
palace,  and  flourished  the  banner  three 
times  over  his  head.  Then,  resuming  his 
former  speed,  he  went  on,  and,  with  his 
horse,  entered  the  tower  where  the  bell 
hangs  ;  and  presently  returning  on  foot,  he 
climbed  up  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
tower;  where,  sitting  on  the  golden  angel, 
he  flourished  his  banner  again  several  times. 
This  performed,  he  descended  to  the  bell- 
tower  ;  and  there  taking  horse,  rode  down 
again  to  the  bottom  in  like  manner  as  he 
had  ascended.* 

"  Whoever,  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  sees  St. 
Mark's  Place  lighted  up  of  an  evening, 
adorned  with  every  excellence  of  human 
art,  and  pregnant  with  pleasure,  expressed 
by  intelligent  countenances  sparkling  with 
every  grace  of  nature — the  sea  washing  its 
walls — the  moon-beams  dancing  on  its  sub- 
jugated waves — sport  and  laughter  resound- 
ing from  the  coffee-houses — girls  with  gui- 
tars skipping  about  the  square — masks  and 
merry-makers  singing  as  they  pass  you — 
unless  a   barge  with  a  band  of  music  is 

*  Malcolm's  Manners  of  Europe. 


heard  at  some  distance  upon  the  water, 
and  calls  attention  to  sounds  made  sweeter 
by  the  element  over  which  they  are 
brought ; — whoever  is  led  suddenly,"  says 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  to  this  scene  of  seemingly 
perennial  gaiety,  will  be  apt  to  exclaim  in 
Venice,  as  Eve  does  to  Adam  in  Milton, 

With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time, 

All  seasons,  and  their  change — all  please  alike  I" 


REV.  MR.  WILSON, 
THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 

It  will  now  give  pain  to  no  one,  if  I  no- 
tice Mr.  Wilson,  formerly  cuiate  of  Halton 
Gill,  near  Skipton  in  Craven,  and  father  of 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  canon  of 
Windsor.  He  wrote  a  tract,  entitled  "The 
Man  in  the  Moon,"  which  was  seriously 
meant  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  common 
astronomy  in  the  following  strange  vehicle  : 

A  cobbler,  Israel  Jobson  by  name,  is 
supposed  to  ascend  first  to  the  top  of  Pen- 
nigint;  and  thence,  as  a  second  stage 
equally  practicable,  to  the  moon !  after 
which  he  makes  a  tour  of  the  whole  solar 
system.  From  this  excursion,  however, 
the  traveller  brings  back  little  information 
which  might  not  have  been  had  upon  earth, 
excepting  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 
planets,  I  forget  which,  were  made  of"  pot 
metal."  The  work  contains  some  other 
extravagancies ;  but  the  writer,  after  all,  was 
a  man  of  talent,  and  has  abundantly  shown 
that  had  he  been  blessed  with  a  sound 
mind  and  a  superior  education,  he  would 
have  been  capable  of  much  better  things. 
If  I  had  the  book  before  me  I  could  quote 
single  sentences  here  and  there,  which  in 
point  of  composition  rise  to  no  mean  de- 
gree of  excellence.  It  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  having,  as  I  am  told,  been  industri- 
ously bought  up  by  his  family.  I  have 
only  seen  one  copy,  and  my  recollection  of 
what  I  read  in  it  is  not  very  particular.* 

Mr.  Wilson  had  also  good  mechanical 
hands,  and  carved  well  in  wood,  a  talent 
which  he  applied  to  several  whimsical  pur- 
poses. But  his  chef-d'oeuvre  was  an  oracu- 
lar head,  like  that  of  friar  Bacon  and  the 
disciple  of  the  famous  Escotillo,  with  which 
he  diverted  himself  and  amazed  his  neigh- 
bours, till  a  certain  reverend  wiseacre 
threatened  to  complain  of  the  poor  man  to 
his  metropolitan  as  an  enchanter !  After 
this  the  oracle  was  mute.-J- 


*  Could  any  reader  of  the  Table  Book  forward 
copv  ?— Ed. 
t'Rev.  Dr.  Wbitaker's  History  of  Craven. 
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SUMMER  SHOWERS— SCORCHED 
LEAVES. 

In  the  summer,  after  some  days  of  fine 
weather,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  if  a 
storm  happens,  accompanied  with  a  few 
light  showers  of  rain,  and  the  sun  appears 
immediately  after  with  its  usual  splendour, 
it  burns  the  foliage  and  the  flowers  on 
which  the  rain  had  fallen,  and  destroys  the 
hopes  of  the  orchard.  The  iutense  heat, 
which  the  ardour  of  the  sun  produces  at 
that  time  on  the  leaves  and  flowers,  is 
equal  to  that  of  burning  iron.  Naturalists 
have  sought  for  the  cause  of  this  strange 
effect,  but  they  have  said  nothing  which 
satisfies  a  reasonable  mind.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  fact :  in  the  serene  days  of  the 
summer  it  is  visible  that  there  gathers  on 
the  foliage  and  the  flowers,  as,  indeed,  on 
every  other  part,  a  little  dust,  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less,  scattered  by  the 
wind.  When  the  rain  falls  on  this  dust, 
the  drops  mix  together,  and  take  an  oval  or 
round  form,  as  we  may  frequently  observe 
in  our  houses  on  the  dusty  floor,  when  ser- 
vants scatter  water  before  they  sweep.  These 
globes  of  water  form  convex  lenses,  which 
produce  the  same  effect  as  burning  mirrors. 
Should  the  rain  be  heavy  and  last  long,  the 
sun  would  not  produce  this  burning  heat, 
because  the  force  and  duration  of  the  rain 
wilP  have  destroyed  the  dust  that  formed 
these  drops  of  water ;  and  the  drops,  losing 
their  globular  form,  in  which  alone  consisted 
their  caustic  power,  will  be  dispersed.* 


ROYAL  SUMMER-HOUSE,  IN  SIAM. 

The  king  of  Siam  has  in  one  of  his  coun- 
try palaces  a  most  singular  pavilion.  The 
tables,  the  chairs,  the  closets,  &c.  are  all 
composed  of  crystal.  The  walls,  the  ceiling, 
and  the  floors,  are  formed  of  pieces  of  plate 
glass,  of  about  an  inch  thick,  and  six  feet 
square,  so  nicely  united  by  a  cement,  which 
is  as  transparent  as  glass  itself,  that  the 
most  subtile  fluid  cannot  penetrate.  There 
is  but  one  door,  which  shuts  so  closely,  that 
it  is  as  impenetrable  to  the  water  as  the  rest 
of  this  singular  building.  A  Chinese  en- 
gineer constructed  it  thus  as  a  certain  re- 
medy against  the  insupportable  heat  of  the 
climate.  This  pavilion  is  twenty-eight  feet 
in  length,  and  seventeen  in  breadth ;  it  is 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  great  basin,  paved 
and  ornamented  with  marble  of  various 
colours.     They  fill  this  basin  with  water  in 


about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  is  emptied 
as  quickly.  When  you  enter  the  pavilion 
the  door  is  immediately  closed,  and  ce- 
mented with  mastic,  to  hinder  the  water 
from  entering ;  it  is  then  that  they  open  the 
sluices ;  and  this  great  basin  is  soon  filled 
with  water,  which  is  even  suffered  to  over- 
flow the  land ;  so  that  the  pavilion  is  en- 
tirely under  water,  except  the  top  of  the 
dome,  which  is  left  untouched  for  the  benefit 
of  respiration.  Nothing  is  more  charming 
than  the  agreeable  coolness  of  this  delicious 
place,  while  the  extreme  heat  of  the  [sun 
boils  the  surface  of  the  freshest  fountains.* 


SPANISH  PUNCTILIO. 

On  occasion  of  the  decease  of  the  queen 
mother  of  Spain  in  1696,  the  Paris  papers 
gravely  relate  the  following  particulars  of 
a  dispute  respecting  precedence. 

The  officers  of  the  crown  and  the  grandees 
of  the  kingdom  assembled  at  the  usual  time 
to[  open  her  majesty's  will ;  but  finding 
that  the  first  lady  of  the  queen's  chamber, 
who  ought  by  virtue  of  her  office  to  have 
been  present,  was  absent,  the  august  body 
sent  a  messenger,  requesting  her  attend- 
ance. The  first  lady,  deeming  the  message 
a  gross  attack  upon  her  privileges  and 
high  importance,  indignantly  replied,  that 
it  was  her  indispensable  duty  not  to  leave 
her  deceased  royal  mistress,  and  therefore 
the  nobles  must  wait  on  her. 

Thereupon  ensued  a  negotiation  by  mes- 
sages, which  occupied  eight  hours.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  the  grandees  in- 
sisted on  their  claims  of  precedence  as  an 
aggregate  body,  yet,  individually,  they 
considered  themselves  happy  when  com- 
plying with  the  commands  of  the  ladies. 
Fixed  in  her  resolution,  the  lady  high- 
chamberlain  acquainted  her  opponents  with 
her  final  determination.  The  decision  of 
the  great  officers  and  grandees  was  equally 
unalterable  ;  but  at  the  last  they  proposed, 
that  "  without  rising  from  their  seats,  or 
moving  themselves,  they  should  be  carried 
to  a  room  at  an  equal  distance  between 
their  own  apartment  and  the  lady  high- 
chamberlain's,  who  should  be  carried  to 
the  same  place,  seated  upon  a  high  cushion, 
in  the  same  manner  as  she  sat  in  the 
queen's  chamber,  to  the  end  it  might  be 
said,  that  neither  side  had  made  a  step  to 
meet  each  other."  It  seems  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  solemnity  happily  termi- 
nated the  important  difference. 


•  Peter  Huet. 


•  Furetiere, 
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reflection  whispered  "grieving's  a  folly,"  and 
"  it's  better  to  have  any  wife  than  none," 
and  Nathan  took  unto  himself  another,  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  all  the  "ecstatic  ecstasies" 
of  domestic  felicity. 

Nathan's  business  at  Lynn  became  in- 
adequate to  his  wants,  and  he  removed  to 
the  village  of  Dersingham,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  there,  as  a  "  glover,  poet,  haber- 
dasher, green-grocer,  and  psalm-singer,"  he 
vegetated  remote  from  vulgar  throng,  and 
beguiled  his  leisure  by  "  cogitating  in  co- 
gibundity  of  cogitation." — Here  it  was,  he 
tells  us,  that  in  1775  he  had  a  "  wonderful, 
incomprehensible,  and  pathetic  dream  " — 
a  vision  of  flames,  in  the  shapes  of  "  wig- 
blocks"  and  "  Patagonian  cucumbers,"  at- 
tended with  horrid  crashes,  like  the  noise 
of  a  thousand  Merry  Andrew's  rackets, 
which  terrified  and  drove  him  to  the 
"  mouth  of  the  sea ;"  where,  surrounded  by 
fire  and  water,  he  could  only  escape  from 
dreadful  destruction  by  —  awaking.  He 
believed  that  the  fiery  wig-blocks  were 
"  opened  to  him"  in  a  dream  as  a  caution,  to 
preserve  him  from  temptation.  It  was  soon 
after  this  that,  seeing  one  of  his  neighbours 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  "  cogitated  "  the 
following 

"  Reflection. 

"  What  creatures  are  we ! 

Under  the  hands  of  he, 
Who  created  ns  for  to  be, 

Objects  of  his  great  mercy : 
And  the  same  must  I  be, 
When  years  seventy, 
Creep  upon  me." 

On  another  occasion,  while  his  wife  was 
dangerously  ill,  Nathan,  sitting  by  her  bed- 
side, became  overwhelmed  with  "  the  in- 
fluence of  fancy,"  and  believing  her  actually 
dead,  concocted  this 

"  EpiTAPn. 

"  My  wife  is  dead,— she  was  the  best, 

And  I  her  bosom  friend  ; 
Yes,  she  is  gone, — her  soulVat  rest, 

And  I  am  left  to  mend." 

Nathan  made  a  trifling  mistake ;  for,  "  to 
his  great  surprise,"  his  wife  recovered,  and 
the  epitaph  was  put  by  till  the  proper  time 
should  arrive. 

Nathan's  dexterity  in  wielding  his  pen 
enabled  him  to  serve  unlettered  swains  in 
other  matters,  besides  their  nether  gar- 
ments. He  wrote  letters  for  them  "  on 
love  or  business,"  in 

"  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 


The  following  ending  of  a  "  Love-letter 
written  by  particular  desire,"  is  a  specimen 
of  his  "  effusions  in  prose." 

-"  Marriage  is  like  war ;  the  battle 


causes  fear,  but  the  sweet  hope  of  winning 
at  the  last  stimulates  us  to  proceed.  But 
the  effects  of  matrimony  are  much  more 
agreeable  than  war,  because  the  engage- 
ment may  be  accomplished  without  being 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Were 
I  to  mention  all  the  comparisons  my  warm 
imagination  could  furnish  me  with,  it  would 
swell  this  letter  to  a  very  great  bulk. 

"  So  to  conclude ; — the  many  inconveni- 
ences attending-  my  being  in  business  alone, 
are  beyond  conception ;  and  I  wish  the  fa- 
tigue to  be  abated  by  sharing  it  with  some 
congenial  soul,  who  may  be  intrusted  with 
both  secrets  and  circumstances,  and  all 
affairs  of  importance,  too  tedious  to  men- 
tion." 

Filled  with  self-importance  by  a  lively 
sense  of  his  vast  acquirements,  and  his 
amazing  utility  to  his  village  neighbours, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  "the  "  affairs  of 
the  nation"  in  the  year  1799,  and  projected 
the  salvation  of  the  empire,  by  a  plan  of 
finance  for  raising  adequate  supplies  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  France  with 
vigour.  This  he  submitted  in  a  spirited 
memorial,  addressed 

"  To   the   Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,    First   of 
Ministers,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  May  it  please  your  gracious  Honour, 
Dear  Sir,  to  take  into  your  honourable  con- 
sideration the  undermentioned  business, 
which  at  this  critical  crisis  and  expensive 
period  wants  very  much  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, to  the  advantage  of  the  world,  the 
benefit  of  our  own  government,  the  public's 
welfare,  and  the  glory  of  Dersingham." 

Nathan's  memorial  runs  to  great  length, 
but  he  states  its  real  "  business  "  in  a  few 
words. — "  Beloved  and  honourable  sir,  be 
not  angry  at  my  proposal,  if  not  approved 
of,  which  is,  to  beg  of  all  dukes,  lords, 
earls,  baronets,  country  squires,  profound 
justices,  gentlemen,  great  and  rich  farmers, 
topping  tradesmen,  and  others,  who,  to  my 
certain  and  inconceivable  knowledge,  have 
so  much  unnecessary  ornamental  and  use- 
less plate,  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  to 
deliver  up  the  same  immediately  to  govern- 
ment, to  be  made  into  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  just  and  necessary  war.  Ho- 
noured sir,  my  plan  is  not  to  debar  any  one 
from  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such 
like  plate,  but  only  that  which  stands  and 
remains  useless  and  unused,  which  would 
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raise  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of 
money.  I  have  but  little,  yet  I  am  (so  is 
my  wife,  in  God's  name)  minded,  willing, 
and  desirous,  out  of  half  a  dozen  tea- 
spoons, to  deliver  up  half,  which  you  know, 
mighty  sir,  will  be  exactly  three." 

Nathan  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  Many 
useless  things,  such  as  great  waiters,  tea- 
kettles, frying  and  sauce  pans,  and  sundry 
other  articles  in  the  gold  and  silver  way, 
too  tedious  to  mention,  were  they  now 
turned  into  money,  would  supply  your 
wants  of  cash.  Brass,  earthenware,  pipe- 
clay, china  and  glass,  nothing  can  be 
sweeter,  nor  look  neater,  and  sufficient  for 
any  man  or  woman  upon  earth  to  eat  and 
drink  out  of. — Mr.  Pitt,  these  sentiments  I 
deliver  from  my  heart;  they  are  the  dictates 
of  wisdom  and  the  fruit  of  experience. — 
Was  our  good  and  gracious  king,  as  also 
yourself,  worthy  Mr.  Pitt,  once  to  come 
down  into  the  country,  and  take  a  survey 
of  matters,  you  would  be  astonished  how 
abundance  of  individuals  live.  Pray,  sir, 
in  God's  name,  take  off  a  few  taxes  from 
the  necessaries  of  life,  especially  salt,  sugar, 
leather,  and  parchment.  I  myself  have  but 
six  or  seven  shillings  a  week  coming  in, 
and  sometimes  not  that,  by  losses  and  bad 
debts ;  and  now  corn  is  risen,  we  labour 
under  great  apprehension  in  other  articles. 
— Dear  and  noble  sir,  I  once  heard  a  ser- 
mon preached  on  a  thanksgiving  day,  for 
the  proclamation  of  peace,  by  one  Rev. 
Mr.  Stony,  at  Lynn,  Norfolk,  mentioning 
the  whole  calamities  of  the  war;  and  he 
brought  your  honourable  father  in,  very 
fine.  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  may  shortly  hear  such  a  like  one  preached 
upon  yourself." 

In  conclusion,  Nathan  thus  inquires  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  "  Honoured  sir,  from  whence 
comes  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars,  cock- 
fightings,  and  burglaries  ?"  Finally,  says 
Nathan,  "  The  limits  of  one  sheet  of  paper 
being  filled,  I  must  conclude,  with  wishing 
well  to  our  good  and  gracious  king,  the 
queen,  and  all  the  royal  family ;  as  also  to 
your  honour,  Mr.  Pitt,  your  consort,  sons 
and  daughters,  (if  any,)  and  family  in 
general." 

Nathan  established  his  public  character 
by  his  epistle  to  Mr.  Pitt.  He  made  known 
its  contents  to  all  his  friends,  and  shortly 
after  he  had  transmitted  it,  he  received  an 
acknowledgment  of  thanks  and  a  promise 
of  reward,  in  a  scrawling  hand  with  an 
unintelligible  signature;  whereupon  he 
sagely  consoled  himself  with  this  remark, 
that  great  men,  "  despising  the  common, 
plebeian    method    of    writing,    generally 


scratch  their  names  so  illegible,  that  neither 
themselves  nor  any  body  else  can  read 
them." 

Nathan's  notoriety  was  now  at  its  height. 
He  usually  visited  Lynn  once  or  twice  a 
week ;  and  flattered  by  the  general  enco- 
miums bestowed  on  his  transcendent  abili- 
ties by  his  admirers  in  that  ancient  town, 
he  ventured  to  disclose  a  long-cherished 
hope,  the  object  of  his  ardent  ambition,  to 
appear  in  print  as  an  author.  His  desire 
was  fostered  by  several  literary  youths,  re- 
sident in  Lynn,  to  whom  he  submitted  his 
writings  for  arrangement,  and  in  1 800  they 
were  published  to  the  world  under  the  title 
of  "  Quaint  Scraps,  or  Sudden  Cogitations." 
Previous  to  its  appearance,  he  received  re- 
peated congratulations  on  the  forthcoming 
book.  Among  other  "  Commendatory 
Verses''  was  a  poetical  address,  purporting 
to  have  been  written  in  America,  addressed 
"  To  Nathan  Coward,  the  sage  Author  of 
Scraps  and  Cogitations,  by  Barnabas  Bol- 
dero,  LL.D.  VS.  MOPQ.  &c.  of  the  Cogi- 
tating College,  Philadelphia.''  This  pleas- 
ing testimonial  required  Milton,  and  the 
"  far-famed  bards  of  elder  times,"  to  give 
place  to  the  rising  luminary  of  the  poetical 
hemisphere. 

"  A vaunt !  avaunt !  hide  your  dirainish'd  heads ! 
AVhen  the  sun  shines  the  stars  should  seek  their  beds. 
No  longer  clouds  the  dawning  light  imprison, 
The  golden  age  is  come !  a  mighty  sun  has  risen 
A  mighty  sun,  whose  congregated  rays 
At  Dersingham  pour  forth  their  dazzling  blaze  ; 
Not  there  alone,  but  e'en  throughout  all  nations, 
Beam  Nathan's  Scraps  and  Sudden  Cogitations! 
None  better  knows  Pindaric  odes  to  write, 
None  e'er  a  better  love-song  can  indite ; 
None  better  knows  to  play  the  tragic  part, 
Or  with  sweet  anthems  captivate  the  heart; 
None  better  knows  to  sport  extemp're  wit, 
Or  with  strange  spells  avert  an  ague  fit ; 
None  better  knows  to  frame  th'  elegiac  air, 
Or  with  the  nasal  Jews  harp  charm  the  ear." 

This  address  is  printed  entire  in  Nathan's 
book,  which  consisted  of  epitaphs,  love- 
letters,  valentines,  cures  for  the  ague  and 
consumption,  reflections,  songs,  &c.  &c 
The  preface,  the  sketch  of  his  life,  and  the 
conclusion  to  the  work,  were  drawn  up  by 
Nathan's  youthful  editors.  Through  them 
Nathan  appealed  to  the  reviewers  in  an  ad- 
dress, containing  the  following  spirited 
passage  : — "  It  is  ye,  ye  mites  of  criticism  ! 
it  is  ye  alone  I  fear;  for,  like  your  name- 
sakes, the  greater  the  richness  and  good- 
ness of  the  cheese  the  more  destructive  are 
your  depredations,  and  the  more  numerous 
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your  partisans."  Towards  the  public,  the 
poet  of  Dersingham  was  equally  qandid 
and  courageous. — "  I  shun  the  general  path 
of  authors,"  says  Nathan,  "  and  instead  of 
1  feeling  conscious  of  the  numerous  defects, 
and  submitting  my  trifles,  with  all  possible 
humility,  to  the  candour  of  a  generous 
public,'  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  public 
must  receive  the  greatest  advantage  from 
my  labours ;  and  every  member  of  society 
shall  bless  the  hour  that  ushered  into  ex- 
istence my  '  Quaint  Scraps  and  my  Sudden 
Cogitations.'  For  what  author,  were  he 
actually  conscious  of  his  numerous  defects, 
would  wish  to  trust  himself  to  the  mercy 
of  that  generous  public,  whom  every  one 
condemns  for  want  of  discernment  and 
liberality.  No,  I  profess,  and  I  am  what  I 
do  profess,  a  man  of  independent  spirit ! 
and  although  I  have  hitherto  dwelt  in  ob- 
scurity, and  felt  the  annihilating  influence 
of  oppression  and  the  icy  grasp  of  poverty, 
yet  I  have  ever  enjoyed  the  praiseworthy 
luxury  of  having  an  opinion  of  my  own  ; 
because, — I  am  conscious  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  opinions  of  others." 

These  were  some  of  the  preliminary 
means  by  which,  with  an  honesty  worthy 
to  be  imitated  by  authors  of  greater  fame, 
Nathan  aspired  to  win  "  golden  opinions." 
The  final  sentence  of  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress "  to  the  reader  "  is  remarkable  for 
feeling  and  dignity.  "  I  am  conscious," 
says  Nathan,  "  that  I  begin  to  fade ;  and  be 
assured,  that  if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  blossom  a  few  years  longer,  it  must  be 
entirely  imputed  to  the  animating  influence 
of  your  praises,  which  will  be  grateful  as 
the  pure  and  renovating  dews  of  heaven. 
And  when  at  length  the  soft  breeze  of 
evening  shall  fly  over  the  spot  where  I 
once  bloomed,  the  traveller  will  refresh  it 
with  the  soft  tears  of  melancholy,  and  sigh 
at  the  frailty  of  all  sublunary  grandeur." 

His  wish  accomplished,  and  his  book 
published,  Nathan's  spare  person,  (about 
the  middle  size,)  clad  in  tight  leather 
"  shorts,"  frequently  ambulated  the  streets 
of  Lynn,  and  he  had  the  ineffable  pleasure 
of  receiving  loud  congratulations  from  his 
numerous  friends.  Here,  perhaps,  his  lite- 
rary career  had  terminated,  had  not  Napo- 
leon's abortive  threats  of  invasion  roused 
Nathan  to  take  his  stand,  with  daring  pen, 
in  defiance  of  the  insolent  foe.  Our  pa- 
triotic author  produced  a  "  Sermon"  on  the 
impending  event.  His  former  editorial 
assistants  again  aided  him,  and  announced 
his  intentions  by  a  prospectus,  setting  forth 
that,  on  such  an  occasion,  "  when  address, 
argument,  and  agitation,  elegy,  epitaph,  and 


epithalamium,  puff,  powder,  poetry,  and 
petition,  have  been  employed  to  invigorate 
and  inspirit  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  it 
surely  must  be  a  matter  of  serious  exulta- 
tion, that  a  writer  of  such  superlative  cele- 
brity as  Nathan  Coward  should  draw  his 
pen  in  defence  of  the  common  cause. — 
Cold  and  disloyal  indeed  must  be  that 
breast  which,  even  on  the  bare  perusal, 
does  not  feel  the  glow  of  enthusiastic  pa- 
triotism,— does  not  beat  with  rapture  at 
the  pride  of  Dersingham,  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  the  admiration  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

"  Rise,  Britons,  rise,  and  rising;  nobly  raise 
Your  joyful  Paeans  to  great  Nathan's  praise ; 
Nathan,  whose  powers  all  glorious  heights  can  reach, 
Now  charm  an  ague, — now  a  Sermon  preach ; — 
Nathan,  who  late,  as  time  and  cause  seera'd  fit,' 
Despatch'd  a  letter  to  great  premier  Pitt, 
Showing  how  quick  the  public  in  a  dash 
Might  change  their  spoons  and  platters  into  cash  ; 
And  now  with  zeal,  attach'd  to  name  nor  party. 
Thunders  out  vengeance  'gainst  great  Buonaparte; 
Zeal  that  no  rival  bard  shall  e'er  exceed ; 
To  prove  your  judgment,  quickly  buy  and  read." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  u  Ser- 
mon," Nathan  became  more  sensible  to  the 
infirmities  of  "  threescore  years  and  ten." 
And  the  epitaph  on  his  wife  having  been 
duly  appropriated,  for  in  good  time  she 
died,  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
had  a  daughter  married  and  settled,  and 
there,  in  her  arms,  about  the  year  1815,  he 
breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  eighty. — 
Requiescat  in  pace. 

K. 


PETER  AND  MARY. 

Dr.  Soams,  master  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  a  whimsical  perverseness  de- 
prived the  college  over  which  he  presided 
of  a  handsome  estate.  Mary,  the  widow 
of  Thomas  Ramsey,  lord  mayor  of  London, 
in  1577,  after  conferring  several  favours  on 
that  foundation,  proffered  to  settle  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  (a  very  large  in- 
come at  that  period)  upon  the  house,  pro- 
vided that  it  might  be  called  "  The  college 
of  Peter  and  Mary."  "  No  I"  said  the 
capricious  master,  "  Peter,  who  has  lived 
so  long  single,  is  too  old  now  for  a  female 
partner."  Fuller  says  it  was  "  a  dear  jest  by 
which  to  lose  so  good  a  benefactress."  The 
lady,  offended  by  the  doctor's  fantastic 
scruple,  turned  the  stream  of  her  benevo- 
lence to  the  benefit  of  other  public  founda* 
tions. 
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<&mick  paps* 

No.  XXXII. 

[From  "  Love's  Metamorphosis,"  a  Come- 
dy, by  John  Lily,  M.  A.  J  601.] 

Love  half-denied  is  Love  halfconfest. 
Nisa.     Niobe,  her  maid. 

Nisa.  I  fear  Niobe  is  in  lore. 

Niobe.  Not  I,  madam;  yet  must  I  confess,  that 
oftentimes  I  have  had  sweet  thoughts,  sometimes  hard 
conceits ;  betwixt  both,  a  kind  of  yielding ;  I  know 
not  what ;  but  certainly  I  think  it  is  not  love  :  sigh  I 
can,  and  find  ease  in  melancholy  :  smile  I  do,  and  take 
pleasure  in  imagination:  I  feel  in  myself  a  pleasing 
pain,  a  chill  heat,  a  delicate  bitterness  ;  how  to  term 
it  I  know  not ;  without  doubt  it  may  be  Love  ;  sure  I 
am  it  is  not  Hate.| 


[From  "  Sapho  and  Phao,"  a  Comedy,  by 
the  same  Author,  1601.] 

Phao,  a  poor  Ferryman,  praises  his  con- 
dition.— He  ferries  over  Venus  ;  who  in- 
flames Sapho  and  him  ivith  a  mutual  pas- 
sion. 

Phao.  Thou  art  a  ferryman,  Phao,  yet  a  freeman; 
possessing  for  riches  content,  and  for  honours  quiet. 
Tby  thoughts  are  no  higher  than  thy  fortunes,  nor  thy 
desires  greater  than  thy  calling.  Who  climbeth,  stand- 
eth  on  glass,  and  falleth  on  thorn.  Thy  heart's  thirst 
is  satisfied  with  thy  hand's  thrift,  and  thy  gentle  la- 
bours in  the  day  turn  to  sweet  slumbers  in  the  night. 
As  much  doth  it  delight  thee  to  rule  thy  oar  in  a  calm 
stream,  as  it  doth  Sapho  to  sway  the  sceptre  in  her 
brave  court.  Envy  never  casteth  her  eye  low,  ambi- 
tion pointeth  always  upward,  and  revenge  barketh 
only  at  stars.  Thou  farest  delicately,  if  thou  have  a 
fare  to  buy  any  thing.  Thine  angle  is  ready,  when  thy 
oar  is  idle;  and  as  sweet  is  the  fish  which  thou  gettest 
iu  the  river,  as  the  fowl  which  others  buy  in  the  mar- 
ket. Thou  needest  not  fear  poison  in  thy  glass,  nor 
treason  in  thy  guard.  The  wind  is  thy  greatest  enemy, 
whose  might  is  withstood  by  policy.  O  sweet  life! 
seldom  found  under  a  golden  covert,  often  under  a 
thatcht  cottage.  But  here  cometh  one;  I  will  with- 
draw myself  aside  ;  it  may  be  a  passenger. 

Venus,  Phao  :  She,  as  a  mortal. 

Venus.  Pretty  youth,  do  you  keep  the  ferry,  that 
conducteth  to  Syracusa? 

Phao.  The  ferry,  fair  lady,  that  conducteth  to  Syra- 
cusa. 

Venus.  1  fear,  if  the  water  should  begin  to  swell, 
thou  wilt  want  cunning  to  guide. 

Phao.  These  waters  are  commonly  as  the  passengers 
are  ;  and  therefore,  carrying  one  so  fair  in  show,  there 
is  no  cause  to  fear  a  rough  sea. 


Venus.  To  pass  the  time  in  thy  boat,  can'st  thou  de- 
vise any  pastime  ? 

Phao.  If  the  wind  be  with  me,  I  can  angle,  or  tell 
tales  :  if  against  me,  it  will  be  pleasure  for  you  to  see 
me  take  pains. 

Venus.  I  like  not  fishing  ;  yet  was  I  born  of  the  sea. 

Phao.  But  he  may  bless  fishing,  that  caught  such  an 
one  in  the  sea. 

Venus.  It  was  not  with  an  angle,  my  boy,  but  with 
a  net. 

Phao.  So,  was  it  said,  that  Vulcan  caught  Mars 
with  Venus. 

Venus.  Did'st  thou  hear  so'?  it  was  some  tale. 

Phao.  Yea,  Madam;  and  that  in  the  boat  did  I 
mean  to  make  my  tale. 

Venus.  It  is  not  for  a  ferryman  to  talk  of  the  Gods' 
Loves  :  but  to  tell  how  thy  father  could  dig,  and  thy 
mother  spin.     But  come,  let  us  away. 

Phao.  I  am  ready  to  wait — 

Sapho,  sleepless  for  love  of  Phao,  ivho 
loves  her  as  much,  consults  with  him  about 
some  medicinal  herb :  She,  a  great  Lady  ; 
He,  the  poor  Ferryman,  but  now  promoted 
to  be  her  Gardener. 

Sapho.  What  herbs  have  you  brought,  Phao  ? 

Phao.  Such  as  will  make  you  sleep,  Madam  ;  though 
they  cannot  make  me  slumber. 

Sapho.  Why,  how  can  you  cure  me,  when  you  can- 
not remedy  yourself  ? 

Phao.  Yes,  madam ;  the  causes  are  contrary.  For 
it  is  only  a  dryness  in  your  brains,  that  keepeth  you 
from  rest.     But — 

Sapho.  But  what  ? 

Phao.  Nothing  :  but  mine  is  not  srj — 

Sapho.  Nay  then,  I  despair  of  help,  if  our  disease 
be  not  all  one. 

Phao.  I  would  our  diseases  were  all  one  ! 

Sapho.  It  goes  hard  with  the  patient,  when  the  phy- 
sician is  desperate. 

Phao.  Yet  Medea  made  the  ever-waking  dragon  to 
snort,  when  she  (poor  soul)  could  not  wink. 

Sapho.  Medea  was  in  love,  and  nothing  could  cause 
her  rest  but  Jason. 

Phao.  Indeed  I  know  no  herb  to  make  lovers  sleep 
but  Heart's  Ease  :  which,  because  it  groweth  so  high, 
I  cannot  reach,  for — 

Sapho.  For  whom  ? 

Phao.  For  such  as  love — 

Sapho.  It  stoopeth  very  low,  and  I  can  never  stoop 
to  it,  that 

Phao.  That  what  ? 

Sapho.  That  I  may  gather  it.  But  why  do  you  sigh 
so,  Phao  ? 

Phao.  It  is  mine  use,  Madam. 

Sapho.  It  will  do  you  harm,  and  me  too  :  for  I  never 
hear  one  sigh,  but  I  must  sigh  3lso. 

Phao.  It  were  best  then  that  your  Ladyship  give  me 
leave  to  be  gone  :  for  I  can  but  sigh — 

Sapho.  Nay,  stay  ;  for  now  I  begin  to  sigh,  I  shall 
not  leave,  though  you  be  gone.  But  what  do  you  think 
best  for  your  sighing,  to  take  it  away  ? 

Phao.  Yew,  Madam, 
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Sapho.  Me! 

Phao.  No,  Madam ;  Yew  of  the  tree. 

Sapho.  Then  will  I  love  Yew  the  better.  And  in- 
deed I  think  it  would  make  me  sleep  too ;  therefore, 
all  other  simples  set  aside,  I  will  simply  use  only 
Yew. 

Phau.  Do,  Madam ;  for  I  think  nothing  in  the  world 
so  good  as  Yew. 

Sapho.  Farewell,  for  this  time. 

Sapho  questions  her  low-placed  Affection. 

Sapho.  Into  the  nest  of  an  Alcyon  no  bird  can  enter 
but  the  Alcyon  .'  and  into  the  heart  of  so  great  a  Lady 
can  any  creep  but  a  great  Lord  ? 

Cupid.    Sapho  cured  of  her  love  by  the 
pity  of  Venus. 

Cupid.  But  what  will  you  do  for  Phao  ? 

Sapho.  I  will  wish  him  fortunate.  This  will  I  do 
for  Thao,  because  I  once  loved  Phao  :  for  never  shall 
it  be  said,  that  Sapho  loved  to  hate :  or  that  out  of  love 
sue  could  not  be  as  courteous,  as  she  was  in  love  pas- 
sionate. 

Phao' 's  final  resolution. 

Phao.  0  Sapho,  thou  hast  Cupid  in  thy  arms,  I  in 
my  heaTt ;  thou  kissest  him  for  sport,  I  must  curse 
him  for  spite  ;  yet  will  I  not  curse  him,  Sapho,  whom 
thou  kissest.  This  shall  be  my  resolution,  wherever  I 
wander,  to  be  as  I  were  ever  kneeling  before  Sapho ; 
my  loyalty  unspotted,  though  unrewarded.  With  as 
little  malice  will  I  go  to  my  grave,  as  I  did  lie  withal 
in  my  cradle.  My  life  shall  be  spent  in  sighing  and 
wishing;  the  one  for  my  bad  fortune,  the  other  for 
Sapho's  good. 

C.  L. 


For  the  Table  Booh. 
WlinTLE  SHEEPSHANKS,  ESQ. 

Formerly  there  was  a  farmer  of  very  ex- 
tensive property,  who  was  also  of  great  piety, 
residing  in  Craven,  with  the  above  awkward 
Christian  and  surname.  He  once  purchased 
some  sheep  of  a  native  of  North  Britain  at 
one  of  the  Skipton  cattle  fairs,and  not  having 
cash  enough  with  him  to  pay  for  them,  he  said 
to  the  man,  "  I've  no  money  by  me  at  pre- 
sent, but  I'll  settle  with  you  next  fair." 
"  An'  wha  ma  ye  be,  sir  ?"  said  the  Scots- 
man. "What,  don't  ye  know  me?  I 
thought  every  body  knew  Whittle  Sheep- 
shanks." "  Hont !  mon,"  said  the  Scots- 
man, "  dinna  think  to  make  a  fule  o'  me ; 
wha'  ever  heard  sic  a  name  o'  a  sheepshanks 
ivi  a  whittle  to  it."  This  so  offended  Mr. 
Sheepshanks,  that  he  changed  his  name  to 
York. 

T.  Q.M. 


For  the  Table  Book. 
MY  "HOME." 

This  is  the  soothing  word  that  calms  the 
mind  under  all  the  various  anxieties,  mor- 
tifications, and  disappointments  we  meet 
with,  day  after  day,  in  the  busy  world. 
This  is  the  idea  that  enables  us  to  support 
the  most  trying  vexations  and  troubles — it 
is  an  antidote  for  every  evil — 

My  "  Home !" — There  is  a  deliciously 
restful,  quiet  tone  about  the  word.  It  pre- 
sents heavenly  ideas  of  soft  ease,  and  gentle 
repose  to  the  oppressed  mind  and  languid 
body — ideas  of  quiet  seclusion,  where  one's 
powers  and  faculties  may  be  relaxed,  and 
be  at  rest.  The  idea  of  "  home  "  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  which  preserves  an  equal 
influence  over  us  through  ail  the  different 
periods  of  life. 

The  weary  child  that  slowly  draws  its 
little  tender  feet,  one  after  the  other,  in 
endeavours  to  keep  up  with  "  dear  papa," 
who  has  taken  it  out  for  a  long  walk,  looks 
up  in  his  face  with  brightening  eyes,  as  he 
says,  "  Never  mind,  we  shall  soon  be  home 
now."  Its  tiny  fingers  take  a  firmer  grasp 
of  the  supporting  hand  of  its  father,  and 
its  poor  drooping  head  half  erects,  as  it 
thinks  of  the  kind  mother  who  will  receive 
it  with  words  of  sympathy  for  its  fatigue, 
seat  it  in  her  lap,  lay  its  face  on  her 
cherishing  bosom  with  comforting  expres- 
sions, and  chafe  its  aching  limbs  with  her 
soft  palms. 

The  school  boy,  or  girl,  when  holiday- 
time  comes — with  what  anxiety  do  they 
not  look  forward  to  the  time  of  the  chaise's 
arrival,  which  is  to  take  them  "  home  !" 
They  both  think  of  the  approaching  happy 
meeting  with  all  their  affectionate  family — 
the  encouraging  smile  of  the  proud  father 
—  the  overwhelming  kisses  of  the  fond 
mother — the  vociferous  welcomes  of  the 
delighted  brothers  and  sisters.  Visions  of 
well-merited  praise  bestowed  on  the  differ- 
ent exhibitions  of  the  neatly  executed  copy- 
book, the  correctly  worked  sums,  (those 
tremendously  long  phalanxes  of  figures, 
that  call  forth  the  mirthful  astonishment  of 
the  younger  party,)  the  well-recited  Latin 
lines,  and  the  "  horribly  hard  "  translation, 
pass  before  his  mind. — She  anticipates  the 
admiration  that  will  be  elicited  by  the  dis- 
play of  certain  beautiful  needlework,  (that 
pernicious  destroyer  of  female  health,  both 
bodily  and  mental,)  which,  at  the  expense 
of  shape  and  eyesight,  is  perhaps  brought 
to  such  perfection  as  exactly  to  imitate  the 
finest  "  Brussels." — Alas,  poor  Woman  ! 
How  comes  it  that  we  are  so  blind  to  our 
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own  good,  as  to  employ  in  such  trifling  and 
even  injurious  pursuits  all  your  faculties, 
which  (inferior  to  man's,  as  man  assumes 
they  are)  might  still  be  cultivated  and  de- 
veloped, so  as  to  add  mental  acquirements 
to  your  gentle  qualities,  and  render  you  a 
still  more  amiable  and  desirable  companion 
for  us. 

The  man  while  busy  at  his  daily  occupa- 
tion thinks  of  going  "  home  "  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  with  ecstasy.  He  knows 
that  on  his  return  he  shall  find  an  affection- 
ate face  to  welcome  him — a  warm  snug 
room — a  bright  fire — a  clean  hearth — the 
tea-things  laid — the  sofa  wheeled  round  on 
the  rug — and,  in  a  few  minutes  after  his 
entrance,  his  wife  sitting  by  his  side,  con- 
soling him  in  his  vexations,  aiding  him  in 
his  plans  for  the  future,  or  participating  in 
his  joys,  and  smiling  upon  him  for  the 
good  news  he  may  have  brought  home  for 
her — his  children  climbing  on  the  hassock 
at  his  feet,  leaning  over  his  knees  to  eye 
his  face  with  joyous  eagerness,  that  they 
may  coaxingly  win  his  intercession  with 
"  dear  mamma  "  for  "  only  half  an  hour 
longer." 

I  have  hitherto  looked  only  at  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture.  I  am  unhappily  aware 
that  there  are  individuals  who  never  can 
know  the  luxury  of  "  home."  Mr.  Charles 
Lamb  says,  that  "  the  home  of  the  very 
poor  is  no  home."  And  I  also  aver,  that 
the  home  of  the  very  rich  is  no  home.  He 
may  be  constantly  at  home  if  he  chooses, 
therefore  he  can  never  know  the  delightful 
sensation  of  a  return  to  it,  after  having 
been  obliged  (for  with  human  beings  the 
chief  charm  of  a  thing  seems  to  arise  from 
its  being  denied  to  us)  to  remain  out  all 
day.  Besides,  "  home  "  should  be  a  place 
of  simplicity  and  quiet  retirement  after  the 
turmoil  of  the  world.  Do  the  rich  find 
these  amid  their  numerous  guests  and 
officious  domestics — their  idle  ceremony, 
and  pomp,  and  ostentation  ?  This  is  not 
the  "  ease  and  comfort ''  (that  greatest 
source  of  an  Englishman's  delight)  which 
should  be  peculiar  to  "  home." 

There  is,  likewise,  another  being  who 
never  can  taste  the  truly  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment of  "  home :"  —  I  mean  the  "  Old 
Bachelor."  He  leturns  to  his  lodging  (I 
will  not  say  to  his  "home") — there  may 
be  every  thing  he  can  possibly  desire  in  the 
shape  of  mere  external  comforts,  provided 
for  him  by  the  officious  zeal  and  anxious 
wish  to  please  of  Mrs.  Smith,  (his  house- 
keeper,) but  still  the  room  has  an  air  of 
chilling  vacancy  : — the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  apartment    has    a    dim,  uninhabited 


appearance — the  chairs,  set  round  with'pro- 
voking  neatness,  look  reproachfully  useless 
and  unoccupied — and  the  tables  and  other 
furniture  shine  with  impertinent  and  futile 
brightness.  All  is  dreary  and  repelling. 
No  gentle  face  welcomes  his  arrival — no 
loving  hand  meets  his — no  kind  looks  an- 
swer the  listless  gaze  he  throws  round  the 
apartment  as  he  enters.  He  sits  down  to  a 
book — alone.  There  is  no  one  sitting  by 
his  side  to  enjoy  with  him  the  favourite 
passage,  the  apt  remark,  the  just  criticism 
— no  eyes  in  which  to  read  his  own  feelings 
— his  own  tastes  are  unappreciated  and 
unreflected — he  has  no  resource  but  him- 
self— no  one  to  look  up  to  but  himself — all 
his  enjoyment,  all  his  happiness  must  ema- 
nate from  himself.  He  flings  down  the 
volume  in  despair — buries  his  face  in  his 
hands — thinks  of  her  who  might  have  been 
his  beloved  and  heart-cheering  companion 

— she  is  gone  ! 

Home  !  —  scene  of  tenderly  cherished 
infancy — of  youthful  buoyancy,  brilliant 
with  enjoying  and  hopeful  feelings  —  of 
maturer  and  exquisite  happiness — of  all 
our  best  feelings — towards  thee  does  my 
heart  ever  yearn  in  constant  and  grateful 
affection ! — 

M.  H. 


THE  BLACKBERRY  BLOSSOM.' 

Written  in  Epping  Forest. 
For  the  Table  Book.  ' 

The  maiden's  blush. 

Sweet  blackberry  blossom,  thou 
Wearest,  in  prickly  leaves  that  rove 

O'er  friendlike  turning  bough. 

Companionship 

Thine  attributes,  thou  givest 
Likeness  of  virtue  shielded  safe 

From  lives  with  whom  thou  livest. 

What  is  mankind  ? 

But  like  thy  wand'rir.g  ?— Time 
Leads  mortals  through  the  maze  of  life, 

And  thousands  hopewards  climb. 

A  sudden  blast- 
Then  what  of  hope  remains  ? 

Beauty  full  soon  by  sickness  falls, 
And  pleasures  die  in  pains. 

But  fruit  succeeds — 

Thou  ripenest  by  the  sky  : 
May  human  hearts  bear  fruits  of  peace 

Before  in  earth  they  lie  ! 


August  19,  1827. 
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NOTES  ON  A  TOUR,  CHIEFLY  PEDESTRIAN,  FROM  SKIPTON  IN  CRAVEN, 
YORKSHIRE,  TO  KESWICK,  IN  CUMBERLAND. 

"  I  hate  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  say  'tis  all  banan." — Sterne. 


July  14,  1827.  Left  Skipton  for  Kes- 
wick. The  road  from  Skipton  to  Burnsal 
exhibits  some  romantic  scenery,  which  the 
muse  of  Wordsworth  has  made  classic 
ground.  About  half  a  mile  from  Rilston, 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  are  the 
ruins  of  Norton  tower,  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  in  the  poem  of  the  "  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone."  Having  visited  the  tower  before, 
I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reascend 
the  immense  precipice  on  which  it  stands. 

15th,  Sunday.  Previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  service  at  Bumsal  church, 
I  sketched  the  "  lich-gate,"  which  differs 
considerably  from  the  beautiful  one  of 
Beckenham,  in  Kent;  a  drawing  whereof 
is  in  my  friend  Mr.  Hone's  Table  Book. 
The  manner  wherein  the  gate  turns  on  its 
pivot  is  rather  curious,  and  will  be  best 
exemplified  by  the  drawing  above.  The 
church,  an  old  structure,  apparently  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  "  the  banks  of  the  crystal  Wharfe."  While 
attending  divine  service,  one  or  two  things 
struck  me  as  remarkable.  The  church  has 
an  organ,  on  which  two  voluntaries  were 


played ;  one  after  the  psalms  for  the  day, 
and  the  other  after  the  second  lesson ;  but, 
during  the  singing  of  the  metrical  psalms 
the  organ  was  silent.  Instead  of  it  two  or 
three  strange-looking  countrymen  in  the 
organ  gallery  raised  an  inharmonious  noise 
with  a  small  fiddle,  a  flute,  and  a  clarinet. 
Why  do  the  churchwardens  allow  this? 
The  gallery  of  the  church  should  not  be 
allowed  to  resemble  the  interior  of  an  ale- 
house at  a  village  feast.  The  church  would 
have  looked  better  had  it  been  cleaner  : 
the  pew  wherein  I  sat  was  covered  with 
cobwebs.  The  business  of  the  church- 
wardens seemed  to  me  to  consist  rather  in 
thumping  the  heads  of  naughty  boys  than 
in  looking  after  the  state  of  the  church. 

Afternoon,  same  day.  At  Linton,  about 
two  miles  up  the  river,  arrived  during  the 
time  of  service.  This  church  has  suffered 
much  from  the  "  beautifiers  f  who,  amongst 
other  equally  judicious  improvements,  have 
placed  a  Venetian  window  over  the  altar  of 
the  Gothic  edifice  :  the  present  incumbent, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Coulthurst,  is  about  to  remove 
it.     The   altar  rails  were   covered  with 
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garlands  made  of  artificial  flowers.  Church 
garlands  were  formerly  made  of  real  flowers. 
They  are  borne  before  the  corpses  of  un- 
married young  women.  I  have  heard  an 
old  woman  in  Durham  sing  the  following 
stanza,  which  evidently  alludes  to  the 
custom  : — 

When  I  am  dead,  before  I  be  buried, 

Hearken  ye  maidens  fair,  this  most  ye  do — 

Make  me  a  garland  of  marjoram  and  lemon  thyme, 
Mixed  with  the  pansy,  rosemary,  and  rue. 

The  practice  of  bearing  the  garlands  is  still 
very  common  in  the  country  churches  in 
Craven. 

In  the  church-yard  is  the  following  in- 
scription on  a  stone,  date  1825  !  The  march 
of  intellect  is  surely  here  proceeding  at  a 
rapid  pace ! 

Remember  man,  that  paseth  by  ■ 
As  thou  is  now  so  once  was  I ; 
And  as  I  is  so  must  thou  be, 
Prepare  thyself  to  follow  me. 

Some  one  had  written  beneath, 

To  follow  you's  not  my  intent. 
Unless  I  knew  which  way  you  went. 

July  16.  Went  from  Linton  over  the 
moors  to  Clapham  ;  passed  through  Skire- 
thorns,  over  Skirethorns  moor,  by  Malham 
Water,  by  the  side  of  Pennygent,  through 

Great  and  Little  Stainforth,  over 

moor,*  through  Wharfe  and  Austvvick. 
Malham  Water  is  a  beautiful  lake,  well 
worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice  ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  source  of  the  river  Aire, 
which  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  About 
a  mile  from  it  is  the  famous  chasm  Gor- 

dale.  (Vide  Gray's  Journal.)    From — - 

moor,*  above  the  village  of  Little  Stain- 
forth,  is  a  sublime  view  of  mountain  scenery, 
in  which  Pennygent  is  a  principal  object. 
No  traveller  should  pass  through  Little 
Stainforth  without  seeing  the  waterfall  be- 
low the  bridge.  There  is  a  finer  one  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  I  was  ignorant  of  it 
when  I  passed  through  the  village.  From 
the  waterfall  the  bridge  appears  to  great 
advantage;  the  arch  has  a  fine  span.  There 
are,  I  was  told,  some  curious  caves  in  this 
part.  N.B.  This  day's  journey  taught  me 
that  the  information  of  the  peasantry  with 
respect  to  distances  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon  :  at  Little  Stainforth  I  was  informed 
it  was  three  miles  to  Clapham  ;  six  would 
have  been  nearer  the  mark. 


•  I  cannot  remember  the  names  :  the  map  of  York- 
shire I  hare  affords  no  clue. 


July  17, 18.  Kirby  Lonsdale.  This  town 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  Lune,  which  here 
winds  through  a  finely  wooded  valley.  It 
has  an  elegant  old  bridge.  In  one  of  the 
battlements  is  a  stone,  resembling  a  Roman 
altar,  with  this  inscription — Feake  God, 
Honore  te  Kinge,  1683.  Why  and  when 
placed  there  I  know  not.  Drunken  Bax- 
naby's  "  Aulamfactam  in  tabernam,"  may 
be  seen  in  the  main  street :  it  is  still  used 
as  an  inn.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
structure;  near  the  altar  rails  I  observed 
the  table  of  consanguinity  placed.*  At  the 
west  end  is  a  fine  Norman  doorway,  a 
considerable  sufferer  by  "  beautifying." 
In  the  church-yard,  on  a  neat  pyramidal 
tombstone,  is  the  following  melancholy^n- 
scription  : — 

Eastern  tide. 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

Alice  Clark, 

"  Aged  31  years  ; 

Aones  Wallino,  ' 

Aged  25 ; 

Bella  Cornthwaite, 

Aged  SO ; 

Hannah  Armstrong, 

Aged  18  ; 

Agnis  Nicholson, 

Aged  17  : 

All  of  whom  were  hurried   into  eternity  by  the  awful 

conflagration  by  fire  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  Hotel,  in 

this  town,  on  the  night  of  the  6  December,  1820. 

Western  side. 
&  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  Death. 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art,  O  God! 

Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction,  andsayest,  Return, 
ye  children  of  men. 

Thou  carriestthem  away  as  with  a  flood  ;  they  are 
as  a  sleep :  in  the  morning  they  are  like  grass  which 
springeth  up. 

In  the  morning  it  flourisheth  and  groweth  up  :  in  the 
evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withered. 

Erected  by  voluntary  contributions. 

All  the  sufferers  in  this  dreadful  conflagra- 
tion seem  to  have  been  young.  "  Whom 
the  Gods  love  die  young,*'  I  think  is  said 
by  one  of  the  Grecian  poets. 

A  walk,  extending  from  the  north  gate 
of  the  church-yard  along  the  banks  of  the 
Lune,  affords  a  delightful  prospect  of  the 
county,   with    several    gentlemen's    seats. 

*  This  seems  a  pretty  general  custom  in  Westmore- 
land. Do  the  young  people  of  this  county  need  inform- 
ing that  "  a  man  may  not  marry  his  grandmother  '!" 
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N.B.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  author  of  an 
elegant  version  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered, was  once  curate  here.  I  believe  the 
well-known  Carus  Wilson  is  the  officiating 
minister  at  present. 

18th,  Evening — At  Kendal.  At  Cow- 
brow,  half  way  between  Kirby  Lonsdale 
and  this  place,  is  the  following  stanza,  be- 
neath a  sign  representing  a  ploughboy  : — 

The  weather's  fair,  the  season's  now, 
Drive  on  my  boys,  God  speed  the  plough ; 
All  you  my  friends  pray  call  and  see 
What  jolly  boys  we  ploughmen  be. 

Had  this  "  poetry"  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Durham,  I  should  have  sus- 
pected it  to  have  been  written  either  by 
the  late  Baron  Brown,  or  Vet.  Doc.  Mar- 
shall, though  I  do  not  think  the  doctor 
would  have  made  such  a  bull  as  runs  in 
the  last  line. 

19.  Left  Kendal  for  Bmcness.  Arrived 
there  in  the  evening,  and  took  up  my  quar- 
ters at  the  posting-house  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village.  From  the  front  windows  of 
the  inn  is  a  good  view  of  Windermere.  At 
the  time  of  my  arrival  it  was  invisible ;  both 
lake  and  village  were  enveloped  in  a  thick 
mist.  About  eight  o'clock  the  mist  dis- 
persed, the  sky  grew  clear,  and  Winder- 
mere was  seen  in  all  its  beauty.  This  is 
the  largest  of  the  English  lakes  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Athey's  Guide,  is  ten  miles 
in  length.  The  hills  around  it  are  delight- 
fully wooded,  but  the  scenery  is  tame  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  more  northern 
lakes.  Bell's  Island  is  now  called  Cur- 
wen's  Island,  from  its  being  the  country 
residence  of  Mr.  Curwen  :  it  is  the  largest 
of  the  numerous  islands  on  Windermere. 
In  Bowness  church-yard  is  a  tomb  to  the 
memory  of  Rassellas  Belfield,  an  Abyssi- 
nian. Near  Troutbeck  bridge,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  the  seat  of  the  laureate  of  the 
Palmy  isle.  In  the  midst  of  the  village  is 
a  tree  on  which  notices  of  sales  are  posted. 
Bowness  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kendal 
what  Hornsey  is  to  the  cocknies,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  gipsying  excur- 
sions are  very  frequent.  On  the  evening 
that  I  arrived  some  Oxonians  were  "  asto- 
nishing the  natives :"  they  seemed  to  think 
that,  as  they  were  from  college,  they  had  a 
right  to  give  themselves  airs.  The  inhabit- 
ants appeared  to  regard  them  with  mingled 
looks  of  pity  and  derision. 
„  July  20.  Left  Bowness  for  Grassmere, 
through  Ambleside  and  Rydal.  At  the  last 
place  I  turned  aside  to  see  Rydal  Mount, 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  poet,  Words- 
worth.   While  proceeding  to  his  cottage, 


an  old  woman  popped  out  her  head  from 
the  window  of  a  rude  hut,  and  asked  me  if 
I  should  like  to  see  the  waterfall :  I  entered 
her  dwelling,  where  a  good  fire  of  sticks 
and  turf  was  burning  on  the  hearth  ;  and, 
from  the  conversation  of  the  dame,  I 
gleaned  that  she  was  a  dependant  on  the 
bounty  of  Lady  le  Fleming,  in  whose 
grounds  the  waterfall  was  :  she  at  length 
conducted  me  to  it.  This  waterfall  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  one,  but  as  seen  through  the 
window  of  a  summer-house  it  has  rather  a 
cockney  appearance.  Rydal  Hall  is  a  huge 
uncouth  building ;  the  beautifiers  have 
made  the  old  mansion  look  like  a  factory  : 
when  I  first  saw  it  from  the  road  I  mistook 
it  for  one.  N.B.  For  seeing  the  waterfall, 
the  price  is  "  what  you  choose  !" 

I  now  proceeded  to  Rydal  Mount,  which, 
from  the  trees  surrounding  it,  can  hardly 
be  seen  from  the  road  :  the  approach  is 
shaded  by  beautiful  laurels — proper  trees 
for  the  residence  of  Wordsworth  !  While 
reconnoitring  I  was  caught  in  a  heavy 
thunder-shower,  and  should  have  been 
drenched,  had  not  a  pretty  servant  girl  in- 
vited me  into  the  kitchen,  where  I  sat  for 
at  least  an  hour.  On  the  dresser,  in  a  large 
wicker  cage,  were  two  turtledoves;  these, 
I  learnt,  were  great  favourites,  or  rather  pets, 
(that  was  the  word,)  with  the  bard.  The 
shower  having  ceased,  I  obtained  Mrs. 
Wordsworth's  leave  to  walk  through  the 
garden  :  from  the  mount  in  it  I  gained  an 
excellent  view  of  the  front  part  of  the 
house.  I  had  scarcely  reached  the  village 
of  Rydal  when  another  shower  drove  me 
into  a  cottage,  from  the  door  of  which  I 
had  my  first  view  of  the  author  of  the  Lyri- 
cal Ballads  :  he  is  rather  tall,  apparently 
about  fifty  years  of  age;  he  was  dressed  in 
a  hair  cap,  plaid  ooat,  and  white  trowsers. 
It  was  gratifying  to  hear  how  the  Rydal 
peasantry  spoke  of  this  good  man.  One 
said  he  was  kind  to  the  poor ;  another,  that 
he  was  very  religious  ;  another,  that  he  had 
no  pride,  and  would  speak  10  any  body  : 
all  were  loud  in  his  praise. 

At  Rydal  is  a  neat  gothic  church,  lately 
erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Lady  le  Fleming. 
I  have  not  seen  any  new  church  that  pleased 
me  so  much  as  this ;  the  east  end  is  finely 
conceived,  and  both  the  exterior  and  inte- 
rior reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  taste 
and  talent  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Webster  of 
Kendal.  I  wished  Mr.  Hone  had  seen  it 
with  me,  for  I  know  be  would  have  been 
delighted  with  it.  The  church  tower  forms 
a  pretty  object  from  many  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Rydal  lake  is  small,  but 
very  romantic.  On  some  of  the  surrounding 
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hills  I  observed  those  rude  erections  of 
loose  stones  which  the  country  boys  are  in 
the  habit  of  building,  and  which  they  call 
men.  Wordsworth  alludes  to  these  men  in 
his  Lyrical  Ballads  : — 

-  they  chanc'd  to  climb, 


To  the  top  of  high  * 
And  there  did  they  build,  without  mortar  or  lime, 
A  man  on  the  top  of  the  crag. 

A  few  of  these  "  men "  being  provided 
with  arms,  resemble  crosses,  and  transport 
the  imagination  of  the  beholder  to  catholic 
countries.  The  "  Opium  Eater"  resides  in 
this  part ;    I  saw  him ;  his    name  is  De 

Q • 

July  21.  Grassmere.  Arrived  here  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  took  up  my 
quarters  at  Jonathan  Bell's,  the  Grassmere 
inn.  This  is  a  most  lovely  village.  The 
poem  of  die  "  City  of  the  Plague,"  in  which 
its  lake  and  church  are  so  exquisitely  de- 
scribed, conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  its 
beauties — even  my  favourite,  Wilson,  has 
failed  in  delineating  this  fairy  spot.  On 
entering,  the  first  object  that  struck  me  was 
the  church  and  its  cemetery. 

There  is  a  little  church-yard  on  the  side 

Of  a  low  hill  that  hangs  o'er  Grassmere  lake. 

Most  beautifpl  it  is !  a  vernal  spot 

Enclos'd  with  wooded  rocks,  where  a  few  graves 

Lie  shelter'd,  sleeping  in  eternal  calm — 

Go  thither  when  you  will,  and  that  sweet  spot 

Is  bright  with  sunshine. 

Death  put  on 
The  conntenance  of  an  angel,  in  the  spot 

Which  he  had  sanctified 

City  of  the  Plague. 

I  found  the  description  correct,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sunshine  passage ;  for 
when  1  entered  the  church-yard  not  a  sun 
ray  smiled  on  the  graves  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, gloomy  clouds  were  frowning  above. 
The  church  door  was  open,  and  1  discovered 
that  the  villagers  were  strewing  the  floors 
with  fresh  rushes.  I  learnt  from  the  old 
clerk,  that,  according  to  annual  custom, 
the  rush-bearing  procession  would  be  in 
the  evening.  I  asked  the  clerk  if  there  were 
any  dissenters  in  the  neighbourhood ;  he 
said,  no,  not  nearer  than  Keswick,  where 
there  were  some  that  called  themselves 
Presbyterians ;  but  he  did  not  know  what 
they  were,  he  believed  them  to  be  a  kind 
of  papishes.f   During  the  whole  of  this  day 


•  I  quote  from  memory,  and  cannot  fill  up  the  blank. 

+  The  only  instance  of  dissent  I  heard  of  betwixt 
Kendal  and  Keswick,  was  a  private  Unitarian  chapel 
at  a  gentleman's  seat  near  Bowness.  At  Kendal  and 
Keswick  the  dissenters  are  very  numerous. 


I  observed  the  children  busily  employed  in 
preparing  garlands  of  such  wild  flowers  as 
the  beautiful  valley  produces,  for  the  even- 
ing procession,  which  commenced  at  nine, 
in  the  following  order : — The  children 
(chiefly  girls)  holding  these  garlands,  pa- 
raded through  the  village,  preceded  by  the 
Union  band,  (thanks  to  the  great  drum  for 
this  information ;)  they  then  entered  the 
church,  where  the  three  largest  garlands 
were  placed  on  the  altar,  and  the  remaining 
ones  in  various  other  parts  of  the  place. 
(By  the  by,  the  beautifiers  have  placed  an 
ugly  window  above  the  altar,  of  the  non- 
descript order  of  architecture.)  In  the  pro- 
cession I  observed  the  "  Opium  Eater," 
Mr.  Barber,  an  opulent  gentleman  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wordsworth,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  Miss 
Dora  Wordsworth.  Wordsworth  is  the 
chief  supporter  of  these  rustic  ceremonies. 
The  procession  over,  the  party  adjourned 
to  the  ball-room,  a  hayloft,  at  my  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Bell's,  where  the  country  lads 
and  lasses  tripped  it  merrily  and  heavily. 
They  called  the  amusement  dancing,  but  1 
called  il  thumping;  for  he  who  could  make 
the  greatest  noise  seemed  to  be  esteemed  the 
best  dancer ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion, 
I  think  Mr.  Pooley,  the  schoolmaster,  bore 
away  the  palm.  Billy  Dawson,  the  fiddler, 
boasted  to  me  of  having  been  the  officiating 
minstrel  at  this  ceremony  for  the  last  six 
and  forty  years.  He  made  grievous  com- 
plaints of  the  outlandish  tunes  which  the 
"  Union  band  chaps"  introduce :  in  the 
procession  of  this  evening  they  annoyed 
Billy  by  playin°  the  "  Hunters'  Chorus  in 
Priskits."  "  Who,"  said  Billy,  "  can  keep 
time  with  such  a  queer  thin?  ?"  Amongst 
the  gentlemen  dancers  was  one  Dan  Bur- 
kitt ;  he  introduced  himself  to  me,  by 
seizing  my  coat  collar  in  a  mode  that  would 
have  given  a   Burlington  Arcade  lounger 

the   hysterics,   and  saying,  " I'm 

old  Dan  Burkitt,  of  Wytheburn,  sixty-six 
years  old — not  a  better  jigger  in  Westmore- 
land." No,  thought  I,  nor  a  greater  toss- 
pot.  On  my  relating  this  to  an  old  man 
present,  he  told  me  not  to  judge  of  West- 
moreland manners  by  Dan's ;  "  for,"  said 
he,  "  you  see,  sir,  he  is  a  statesman,  and 
has  been  at  Lunnon,  and  so  takes  liberties." 
In  Westmoreland,  farmers  residing  on  their 
own  estate  are  called  "  statesmen."  The 
dance  was  kept  up  till  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
when  a  livery-servant  entered,  and  deliver- 
ed the  following  verbal  message  to  Billy — 
"  Master's  respects,  and  will  thank  you  to 
lend  him  the  fiddlestick."  Billy  took  the 
hint;  the  sabbath  mom  was  at  hand,  and 
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the  pastor  of  the  parish  had  adopted  this 
gentle  mode  of  apprizing  the  assembled 
revellers  that  they  ought  to  cease  their 
revelry.  The  servant  departed  with  the 
fiddlestick,  the  chandelier  was  removed, 
and  when  the  village  clock  struck  twelve 
not  an  individual  was  to  be  seen  out  of 
doors  in  the  village.  No  disturbance  of 
any  kind  interrupted  the  dance  :  Dan  Bur- 
kitt  was  the  only  person  at  all  "  how  came 
you  so  !"  and  he  was  "  non  se  ipse"  before 
the  jollity  commenced.  He  told  me  he 
was  "  seldom  sober ;"  and  I  believed  what 
he  said.  The  rush-bearing  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve, almost  entirely  confined  to  West- 
moreland. It  was  once  customary  in 
Craven,  as  appears  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Dr.  Whitaker  : — "  Among  the 
seasons  of  periodical  festivity,  was  the 
rush-bearing,  or  the  ceremony  of  conveying 
fresh  rushes  to  strew  the  floor  of  the  parish 
church.  This  method  of  covering  floors 
was  universal  in  houses  while  floors  were 
of  earth,  but  is  now  confined  to  places  of 
worship:  the  bundles  of  the  girls  were 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the 
evening  concluded  with  a  dance.  In  Craven 
the  custom  has  wholly  ceased." 

In  Westmoreland  the  custom  has  under- 
gone a  change.  Billy  remembered  when 
the  lasses  bore  the  rushes  in  the  evening 
procession,  and  strewed  the  church  floor  at 
the  same  time  that  they  decorated  the 
church  with  garlands ;  now,  the  rushes  are 
laid  in  the  morning  by  the  ringer  and 
clerk,  and  no  rushes  are  introduced  in  the 
evening  procession.  I  do  not  like  old  cus- 
toms to  change;  for,  like  mortals,  they 
change  before  they  die  altogether. 

The  interest  of  the  scene  at  Grassmere 
was  heightened  to  me,  by  my  discovering 
that  the  dancing-room  of  the  rush-bearers 
was  the  ball-room  of  Mr.  Wilson's  chil- 
dren's dance.  The  dancing-master  described 
so  exquisitely  in  his  poem  is  John  Carra- 
dus.  From  an  old  inhabitant  of  Grass- 
mere  I  had  the  following  anecdotes  of  the 
now  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  He  was 
once  a  private  in  the  Kendal  local  militia ; 
he  might  have  been  a  captain,  but  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  knowledge  of  military  tactics, 
he  declined  the  honour. 

Wilson,  while  in  the  militia,  was  billeted 
at  one  of  the  Kendal  inns,  where  a  brother 
private  was  boasting  of  his  skill  in  leaping, 
and  stated,  that  he  never  met  with  his 
equal.  Wilson  betted  a  guinea  that  he 
would  outleap  him  ;  the  wager  was  accept- 
ed, and  the  poet  came  off  victorious,  having 
leaped  seven  yards ;  his  bragging  antago- 
nist leaped  only  five.    Mr.  Wilson  appears 


to  have  been  celebrated  in  Westmoreland 
for  these  things ;  being  a  good  climber  of 
trees,  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  a  first-rate 
leaper. 

The  poet  had  a  curious  fancy  in  wearing 
his  hair  in  long  curls,  which  flowed  about 
his  neck.  His  sergeant  noticed  these  curls, 
and  remarked,  that  in  the  militia  they 
wanted  men  and  not  puppies ;  requesting, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  wear  his 
hair  like  other  Christians.  The  request  of 
the  sergeant  was  complied  with,  and  the 
poet's  head  was  soon  deprived  of  its  tresses. 
On  a  friend  blaming  him  for  submitting  to 
the  orders  of  a  militia  sergeant,  he  coolly 
said,  "  I  have  acted  correctly ;  it  is  the 
duty  of  an  inferior  soldier  to  submit  to  a 
superior." 

While  in  the  militia,  Wilson  opposed 
himself  to  seven  beggars,  or  trampers,  of 
"  Younghusband's  gang,''  who  were  insult- 
ing a  poor  man.  In  this  fray  the  bard  got 
two  black  eyes  ;  "  but,"  added  the  narrator, 
"  no  matter — he  got  'em  in  a  good  cause.'' 

July  22,  Sunday.  Attended  church. 
After  service  sketched  the  font,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Near  the 
altar  is  the  following  inscription  on  a  beau- 
tiful marble  monument,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Webster  of  Kendal :  the  poetry 
is  by  Wordsworth.         , 

Ik  the  Bf»ial  Ground 
Of  this  churchare  deposited  the  remains  of  Jemima. 
Ann  Deborah,  second  Daughter  of  Sir  Egertox 
Brtdoes,  of  Denton  Court,  Kent,  Bart.  She  departed 
this  life,  at  the  Ivy  Cottage,  Rydal,  May  25,  1822, 
Aged  28  years.  This  memorial  is  erected  by  her  hus- 
band, Edward  Qcillixak. 

These  vales  were  saddened  with  no  common  gloom 

When  good  Jemima  perished  in  her  bloom  ; 

When,  such  the  awful  will  of  Heaven,  she  died  " 

By  flames  breathed  on  her  from  her  own  fire-side. 

On  earth  we  dimly  see,  and  but  in  part 

We  know,  yet  faith  sustains  the  sorrowing  heart  : 

And  she  the  pure,  the  patient,  and  the  meek, 

Might  have  fit  epitaph  could  feelings  speak  : 

If  words  could  tell,  and  monuments  record, 

How  treasures  lost  are  inwardly  deplored, 

is'o  name  by  grief's  fond  eloquence  adorned, 

More  than  Jemima's  wonld  be  praised  and  mourned. 

The  tender  virtues  of  her  blameless  life, 

Bright  in  the  daughter,  brighter  in  the  wife  ; 

And  in  the  cheerful  mother  brightest  shone — 

That  light  hath  past  away— the  will  of  God  be  done. 

From  the  church-yard  I  transcribed  the 
following  inscriptions  : — j 

Hebe  lieth' 
The  body  of  Thomas,  the  son  of  William  and.  Mary 
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Wordsworth.    He  died  on  the  1st  of  December,  a.  d. 

1812. 

Six  months  to  six  years  added,  he  remained 
Upon  this  sinful  earth  by  sin  unstained. 
O  blessed  Lord,  whose  mercy  then  removed 
A  child  whom  every  eye  that  looked  on  loved, 
Support  us,  teaeh  us  calmly  to  resign 
What  we  possessed,  and  now  is  wholly  thine. 


Sacked  to  the  Memory  op 
William  Green,  the  last  23  years  of  whose  life  were 
passed  in  the  neighbourhood,  where,  by  his  skill  and 
industry  as  an  artist,  he  produced  faithful  representa- 
tions of  the  county,  and  lasting  memorials  of  its  more 
perishable  features. 

He  was  born  at  Manchester, 

And  died  at  Ambleside, 

On  the  29  Day  of  April,  1323,  in  the  63  year  of 

his  age,  deeply  lamented  by  a  numerous  family, 

and  universally  respected. 

His  afflicted  Widow 

Caused  this  stone  to  be  erected. 

Green  was  a  surprising  man,  and  his 
sketches  of  mountain  scenes]  are  correctly 
executed,  though  I  never  liked  his  manner 
of  drawing;  and  in  his  colouring  there  is 
something  glaring  and  unnatural.  But  the 
fame  of  Green  does  not  rest  on  his  abilities 
as  an  artist.  As  the  historian  of  the  Eng- 
lish mountains  his  descriptive  talents  were 
of  the  first  order.  His  entertaining  and  in- 
valuable "  Guide"  will  be  perused  by  pos- 
terity with  increased  admiration.  There  is 
a  charm  about  it  which  I  have  not  found  in 
any  other  of  the  numerous  publications  of 
a  similar  nature.  I  have  been  informed, 
however,  that  notwithstanding  its  excel- 
lence its  sale  was  limited,  and  the  author 
was  out  of  pocket  by  it. 

July  23.  Ascended  Silvertop  or  Silver- 
hoiv,  a  hill  at  Grassmere.  It  is  not  very 
high,  but  from  its  unevenness  it  is  not  easy 
to  reach  the  summit.  The  view  from  it  is 
rather  extensive,  considering  its  very  mode- 
rate height.  When  I  ascended  there  was  a 
considerable  mist,  yet  I  could  distinguish 
Windermere,  Rydal  lake  and  church,  and 
the  surrounding  objects.  To  day  I  leave 
Grassmere ;  I  do  it  with  regret,  but  with 
hopes  of  once  more  visiting  it,  and  seeing 
Jonathan  Bell  again.  He  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  fellows  I  ever  met  with,  and  I 
shall  recommend  the  Grassmere  inn  to  all 
my  friends  who  may  visit  the  lakes. 

July  24.  Walked  to  Keswick.  The  road 
from  Grassmere  is  so  well  described  in 
Mr.  Otley's  small  guide,  (which  has  been 
of  the  greatest  use  to  me,)  that  it  would  be 
only  a  waste  of  time  and  paper  to  particu- 
larize its  numerous  interesting  objects.  The 


road  passes  by  Thulmere,  or  contracted 
Lake,  (so  called  from  its  sudden  contraction 
in  the  middle,  where  there  is  a  neat  bridge,) 
through  the  greatest  part  of  Saint  John's 
Vale,  so  celebrated  by  sir  Walter  Scott's 
poem,  the  "  Bridal  of  Triermain."  Oppo- 
site Wytheburn  chapel,  (which  is  the  small- 
est I  ever  saw,)  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  a  labouring  man,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  late  Charles  Gouche,  the 
"  gentle  pilgrim  of  nature,"  who  met  an 
untimely  death  by  falling  over  one  of  the 
precipices  of  Helvellyn.  Some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  death  he  had  lodged  at  the 
Cherry  Tree,  near  Wytheburn.  The  man 
related  many  anecdotes  of  him,  but  none 
particularly  interesting.  Mr.  Gouche  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  poetry,  which 
he  would  frequently  recite  to  him  and 
others  of  his  friends. 

Keswick  is  a  neat  town.  The  Greta  runs 
through  it ;  but,  alas  !  its  once  pure  waters 
have  become  polluted  by  the  filthy  factories 
now  on  it?  banks.  Having  been  obliged 
to  leave  Keswick  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  after  my  arrival,  I  was  unable  to  see 
much  of  it  or  its  neighbourhood.  I  paid  a 
hasty  visit  to  Derwentwater  and  the  falls  of 
Lowdore.  The  latter,  from  the  dryness  of 
the  season,  much  disappointed  me.  I  saw 
the  Druid's  Temple  on  the  old  road  to 
Penrith ;  it  is  a  circle  formed  of  rough  stones. 
The  common  people  pretend  these  stones 
cannot  be  counted,  but  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  their  number  to  be  forty- 
eight.  A  barbarian  once  recommended 
the  owner  to  blast  these  stones  for  walling, 
but  happily  for  the  antiquary  his  suggestion 
was  not  attended  to.  Green,  in  his  guide, 
speaking  of  this  spot,  alludes  to  the  very 
erroneous  opinion  that  the  druidical  was  a 
polytheutic  religion.— N.B.  Skiddaw  has  a 
majestic  appearance  when  viewed  from 
Keswick.     Southey's  house  is  at  the  foot. 


During  my  residence  in  the  above  parts 
I  collected  the  following  scraps,  by  whom 
written,  or  whether  original,  I  know  not. 

Sonnet. 

The  nimble  fancy  of  all  beauteous  Greece 
Fabled  youngXove  an  everlasting  boy, 
That  through  the  blithe  air,  like  a  pulse  of  joy, 

Wing'd  his  bright  way— a  life  that  could  not  cease, 

Nor  suffer  diminution  or  increase  ; 

Whose  quiver,  fraught  with  quaint  delicious  woes, 

And  wounds  that  hurt  not— thorns  plucked  from  the 
rose 

Making  the  fond  heart  hate  its  stagnant  fence— 
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Was  ever  full.    Oh  musical  conceit] 

Of  old  Idolatry,  and  youthful  time, 

Fit  emanation  of  a  happy  clime, 
Where  but  to  live,  to  move,  to  breathe,  was  sweet ; 
And  love  indeed  came  floating  on  the  air, 
A  winged  God,  for  ever  fresh  and  fair  ! 

Sonnet. 

It  must  be  so — my  infant  love  must  find 
In  my  own  breast  a  cradle  and  a  grave ; 
Like  a  rich  jewel  hid  beneath  the  wave, 

Or  rebel  spirit  bound  within  the  rind 

Of  some  old  [wither'd]  oak — or  fast  enshrin'd 

In  the  cold  durance  of  an  echoing  cave 

Yet  better  thus,  than  cold  disdain  to  brave ; 

Or  worse,  to  taint  the  quiet  of  that  mind 
That  decks  its  temple  with  unearthly  grace, 

Together  must  we  dwell  my  dream  and  I — 

Unknown  then  live,  and  unlamented  die 
Rather  than  dim  the  lustre  of  that  face, 
Or  drive  the  laughing  dimple  from  its  place, 

Or  heave  that  white  breast  with  a  painful  sigh. 

Sonnet. 

Few  lov'd  the  youthful  bard,  for  he  was  one 
Whose  face,  tho'  with  intelligence  it  beam'd, 
Was  ever  sad ;  if  with  a  smile  it  gleam'd 

It  was  but  momentary,  like  the  sun 
Darting  one  bright  ray  thro'  the  thunder  cloud  — 
He  lov'd  the  secret  vale,  and  not  the  crowd 

And  hum  of  populous  cities — some  would  say 
There  was  a  secret  labouring  in  his  breast, 
That  made  him  cheerless  and  disturb'd  his  rest ; 

Whose  influence  sad  he  could  not  drive  away. 

What  caused  the  young  bard's  woe  was  never  known, 
Yet,  once,  a  wanderer  deem'd  an  hapless  flame 
Consum'd  his  life  away,  for  one,  whose  name 

He  heard  him  breathe,  upon  the  mountains  lone  ! 

'  Song. 

She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view, 

As  many  maidens  be ; 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew, 

Until  she  smil'd  on  me. 

0  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright, 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light. 

But  now  her  looks  are  coy  and  cold, 

To  mine  they  ne'er  reply  ; 
And  yet  I  cease  not  to  behold 

The  love-light  in  her  eye — 
Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far, 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 

Song. 

1  have  lived,  and  I  have  loved. 

Have  lived,  and  loved  in  vain  ; 
Some  joy,  and  many  woes,  have  proved, 

Which  may  not  be  again. 
My  heart  is  old— my  eye  is  sere — 
Joy  wins  no  smile,  and  grief  no  tear. 


I  would  hope,  if  hopeT  could, 

Tho'  sure  to  be  deceived; 
There's  sweetness  in  a  thought  of  good, 

If  'tis  not  quite  believed — 
But  fancy  ne'er  repeats  the  strain 
That  memory  once  reproves,  for  vain. 


Here  endeth  my  journal. 


T.  Q.  M. 


GENDERS.— JAMES  HARRIS. 

A  good  translation  of  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
paedia  is  much  wanted.  That  by  Ashley  is 
vilely  done ;  though  Mr.  Harris  has  pro- 
nounced a  high  eulogium  on  it  in  his  Phi- 
lological Inquiries. 

Mr.  Harris  was  an  excellent  Greek 
scholar,  but  beyond  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  great  merit  as  a  writer.  In  his 
"  Hermes,"  speaking  of  the  grammatical 
genders,  he  says,  they  are  founded  on  a 
"  reasoning  which  discovers,  even  in  things 
without  sex,  a  distant  analogy  to  that  great 
distinction,  which,  according  to  Milton,  ani- 
mates the  world."  To  this  he  adds,'in  a  note, 
"  Linnaeus  has  traced  the  distinction  of  sexes 
through  the  vegetable  world,  and  made  it 
the  basis  of  his  botanic  method."  Should 
not  one  be  induced  to  think  from  this,  that 
Linnaeus  classed  some  plants  as  male,  and 
others  as  female,  from  their  form  and  cha- 
racter? when,  in  fact,  they  are  classed 
according  to  the  number  and  form  of  those 
parts  on  which  the  fructification  of  the 
plants  actually  depends.  What  becomes 
of  this  supposed  analogy  in  the  German 
language,  where  the  sun  is  feminine,  and 
the  moon  masculine? 

Lovvth,  in  his  grammar,  mentions  the 
poetical  advantage  our  language  derives 
from  making  all  inanimate  things  neuter, 
by  the  power  it  gives  of  personification  by 
the  mere  change  of  gender.* 


For  the  Table  Book. 
WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

What  is  life  ?  'tis  like  the  ocean, 
In  its  placid  hours  of  rest, 

Sleeping  calmly — no  emotion 
Rising  in  its  tranquil  breast. 

But  too  soon  the  heavenly  sky 
Is  obscured  by  nature's  hand, 

And  the  whirlwind  passing  by 
Leaves  a  wreck  upon  the  strand. 

•  Pye. 
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DOCTOR  LETTSOM. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Few  inherited  better  qualities  or 
were  more  eccentric  than  the  late  Dr. 
Lettsom.  While  he  associated  with  lite- 
rary men,  communicated  with  literary 
works,  and  wrote  and  published  his  medi- 
cal experience,  he  gave  gratuitous  aid  to 
the  needy,  and  apportioned  his  leisure  to 
useful  and  practical  purposes. 

In  a  work,  called  "  Moods  and  Tenses," 
lately  published,  I  find  anecdotes  of  the 
doctor,  which  I  had  sent  to  a  literary  pub- 
lication,* reprinted  without  acknowledg- 
ment, and  extracted  since  into  other  works. 
In  addition  to  the  printed  anecdotes  of  so 
amiable  a  man,  I  trust,  sir,  you  will  not  be 
unwilling  further  to  illustrate  his  character 
by  an  anecdote  or  two,  until  now  untold. 

The  first  is  of  a  Lady  and  her  Servant. 
The  doctor  was  once  called  in  to  attend  a 
sick  lady  and  her  maid-servant.  On  enter- 
ing the  passage,  he  was  asked  by  the  nurse 
into  the  lady's  chamber.  "  Very  well,'' 
said  he  mildly,  "  but  is  there  not  a  servant 
ill  also."  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "Then 
let  me  prescribe  for  her  first,"  he  rejoined, 
"  as  her  services  will  be  first  wanted."  His 
request  was  complied  with;  and  as  he 
predicted  so  it  proved,  —  by  the  second 
visit  the  servant  was  convalescent.  "  I 
generally  find  this  the  case,"  observed  the 
doctor,  good-humouredly,  to  his  friend ; 
"  Servants  want  physic  only,  but  their  mis- 
tresses require  more  skill  than  physic.  This 
is  owing  to  the  difference  between  scrub- 
bing the  stairs  and  scrubbing  the  teeth." 

The  second  anecdote  refers  to  books. 
Whenever  a  friend  borrowed  a  book  from 
the  doctor's  library,  he  rarely  lent  it  but 
with  this  stipulation,  that  the  supposed 
value  of  the  book  should  be  deposited,  with 
the  name  of  the  borrower,  and  the  title  of 
the  volume  with  date,  in  the  vacant  place 
till  the  book  was  restored.  "  Though  at- 
tended with  some  pains,  I  find  this  a  good 
plan,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  many  of  my  sets 
would  otherwise  be  imperfect.  I  feel  plea- 
sure in  lending  my  books,  (many  I  give 
away,)  but  I  like  to  see  my  library,  like  my 
practice,  as  regularly  conducted  as  possi- 
ble." 

The  third  anecdote  relates  to  the  cure  of 
filching.  The  doctor  had  a  favourite  ser- 
vant, who  manifested  the  frailty  of  taking 
that  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  John 
had  abstracted  a  loaf  of  sugar  from  the 
store  closet,  and  sold  it  to  a  person  that 

•  Literary  Chronicle,  1819,  p.  3>2. 


kept  a  shop.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
carriage  passing  the  shop,  the  doctor  de- 
sired John  to  go  in  and  order  a  loaf  of 
lump  sugar,  and  to  pay  for  it,  which  was 
accordingly  done;  but  when  they  returned 
home,  John  suspecting  his  master's  motive, 
made  a  full  confession  of  the  crime,  fell  on 
his  knees,  implored  forgiveness,  and  was 
pardoned  on  his  solemn  promise  of  future 
honesty. 

The  fourth  anecdote  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  medical  practitioners.  The 
doctor  having  been  called  to  a  poor  "  lone 
woman,"  pitied  her  desolate  situation  so 
much,  that  he  shed  tears.  Her  person  and 
room  were  squalid  ;  her  language  and  de- 
portment indicated  that  she  had  seen  better 
days ;  he  took  a  slip  of  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  wrote  with  his  pencil  the  fol- 
lowing very  rare  prescription  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  parish  in  which  she  resided  : — 

"  A  shilling  per  diem  for  Mrs.  Maxton : 
Money,  not  Physic,  will  cure  her. 

Lettsom." 

That  the  doctor  was  not  a  rich  man  may 
be  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  at  the  houses  of  the  necessitous 
he  gave  more  fees  than  he  took.  At  public 
medical  dinners,  anniversaries,  and  lectures, 
he  must  be  well  remembered  by  many  a 
truly  vivacious  companion,  with  a  truly 
benevolent  heart  and  good  understanding. 


For  the  Table  Book. 
A  FAREWELL. 

Go,  go,  thy  heart  is  still  thine  own, 
Go,  taste  of  joy  and  gladness ; 

I  fondly  dreamt  that  heart  mine  own, 
To  hope  so  now  were  madness. 

Many  a  mortal  yet  will  woo  thee, 
Many  a  lover  trust  that  smile, 

But,  if  well  as  I  they  knew  thee. 
Few  thy  beauty  would  beguile. 

Like  the  merchant  who  has  ventured 

All  his  fortune  on  the  sea, 
So  in  thee  my  hopes  were  center'd, 

Destin'd  soon  a  wreck  to  be. 

Then  fare-thee-well,  we  meet  no  more, 

Better  had  we  never  met : 
Thou  hast  many  joys  in  store, 

I  have  none — my  sun  is  set. 
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"  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE." 

Extemporaneous  Lines,  written  to 
oblige  a  young  friend,  who  suggest- 
ED the  Topic. 

The  past,  which  once  was  present,  then  did  seem, 
As  doth  this  present,  but "  a  sick  man's  dream." 
Now,  the  remembrance  of  that  past  appears, 
Through  the  dim  distance  of  receding  years,  .' 
A  lovely  vision  of  fair  forms  : — and  yet, 
How  different  it  was  !    Fool !  to  regret 
What  had  no  being  !    Time,  that  faithful  tutor, 
Were  I  but  teachable,  might  show  the  futuri 
As  the  present  is  ;  and  yet  I  paint  it 
Teeming  with  joy  ;  and  my  hope  doth  saint  it, 
With  haloes  round  the  fond  imagination. 
And  so  through  life  I  pass — without  a  station 
Whence  I  can  see  the  present,  a  reality 
To  be  enjoy'd — living  on  ideality. 
August  25,  1827.  * 


For  the  Table  Book. 

TOMMY  MITCH ESON,  OF  DURHAM. 

The  above  is  a  well-known  character  in 
Durham,  j  called  "  the  philosopher  :"  and 
were  his  literary  attainments  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  books  he  peruses,  they  would 
far  exceed  those  of  any  gentleman  in  the 
place.  Tommy  reads  every  thing  that  he 
can  borrow — legal,  medical,  theological, 
historical— true  narrative,  or  romance,  it 
matters  little  to  him ; — but  Tommy  has  no 
recollection.  On  arriving  at  the  last  page 
of  a  work  he  is  just  as  wise  as  before  he 
commenced.  A  friend  of  mine  once  lent 
him  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall ;"  and 
when  Tommy  returned  the  last  volume, 
asked  him  how  he  liked  it.  "  It  is  a  nice 
work." — "  Well,  how  did  you  like  that  part 
about  the  boxing  match  between  Crib  and 
Molineux?''- — "Oh,"  said  he,  "  it  was  the 
nicest  part  in  the  whole  book !"  Poor 
Tommy  !  I  can  say  this  of  thee  ;  I  have  lent 
thee  many  a  book,  and  have  always  had 
them  returned  clean  and  unsoiled  !  I  can- 
not say  this  of  some  of  my  book  borrowers. 

T.  Q.  M.  : 


A  MAN-LIKING  BIRD. 

"  I  have  read  of  a  bird,"  says  Dr.  Ful- 
ler, in  his  Worthies  of  England,  "  which 
hath  a  face  like,  and  yet  will  prey  upon,  a 
man,  who  coming  to  the  water  to  drink, 
and  finding  there,  by  reflection,  that  he 
had  killed  one  like  himself,  pineth  away 
by  degrees,  and  never  afterwards  enjoyeth 
itself." 


For  the  Table  Book. 
PENNY  A  LOT. 


A  Schoolboy's  fruitless  Ramble  through 
Town. 

The  morning  is  warm,  and  the  weather  is  fine,1 
'Tis  too  late  for  school,  and  too  early  to  dine  ; 
Through  the  streets  as  I  go  for  refreshment,  or  not, 
All  the  dainties  to  sell  are,  a — Penny  a  Lot  ! 

Fine  pears,  by  their  cheeks,  are  inviting  to  taste, 
With  their  tails  curling  round,  like  bashaws  in  the 

east ; 
Red  apples  in  heaps,  on  a  wicker-work  spot, — 
How  d'ye  sell  them  ?— These — here,  are,  a — Penny  a 

Lot! 

But  your  plums — are  they  cheap  ?    By  their  Orleaa 

hues 
They  belong  to  the  Indigo  Warehouse,— the  Blues ; 
And  your  gages,  [so  green ! — are  they  fresh  from  the 

cot?— 
From  the  Garden  this  morning,  sir, — Penny  a  Lot ! 

Barcelonas  in  small  wooden  measures  are  piled  ; 
How  attractive  they  look  to  the  one-copper  child, 
With  his  treasure  to  spend  !  "But  what  Were  have  ye 

got? 
Acid  Drops  !  cries  a  Jew  Boy,  a — Penny  a  Lot  ! 

Nice  slices  of  cocoa-nut,  white  as  the  snow, 
Brazil-nuts  and  almond-nuts  all  in  a  row  ; 
Napoleon's-ribs, — brandy-balls  for  the  sot, 
And  sweet  cakes— what  are  these  t    Sir,  a — Penny  a 
Lot. 

Groundsel,  chickweed,  canes,  posies,  beads,  cresses,  and 

grapes. 
Currants  sodden'd  with  rains,  raisins  press'd  in  their 

shapes ; 
Seaweeds,  shells,  and  ornaments,  fit  for  a  Grot, 
Are  all  sold  at  the  rate  of,  a — Penny  a  Lot ! 

What  chance  has  the  Far-thing  to  burn  a  hole  through? 
What  chance  has  the  Half-penny,  though  it  were  new  ? 
Unbless'd  with  a  purchase,  though  thirsty  and  hot, 
All  the  order  of  sale  is,  a — Penny  a  Lot. 

P. 


FISH. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  consort  of  our 
queen  Mary,  gave  a  whimsical  reason  for 
not  eating  fish.  "  They  are, "  said  he, 
"  nothing  but  element  congealed,  or  a  jelly 
of  water." 

It  is  related  of  a  queen  Aterbatis,  that 
she  forbad  her  subjects  ever  to  touch  fish, 
"  lest,"  said  she,  with  calculating  forecast, 
<:  there  should  not  be  enough  left  to  regale 
their  sovereign." 
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^ogartf)  embarking  at  tfce  3sile  of  6rauu 


— — —  on  hands  and  knees  we  crawl, 

And  so  get  safe  on  board  the  yawl.  Gvstling. 


This  sheet  is  dedicated  to  the  five  days' 
travels,  in  1 732,  of  him 

That  drew  th'  essential  form  of  grace, 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face, 

and  four  of  his  friends.     "  Some  few  copies 
of  the  Tour,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  were 
Vol.  II.— 37. 


printed  by  Mr.  Nichols.  It  Was  a  party  of 
pleasure  down  the  river  into  Kent,  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Hogarth,  Mr.  Scott,  and  three 
of  their  friends,  in  which  they  intended  to 
have  more  humour  than  they  accomplished, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  meditated 
attempts.  The  Tour  was  described  in  verse 
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by  one  of  the  company,  and  the  drawings 
executed  by  the  painters,  but  with  little  merit, 
except  the  views  taken  by  Mr.  Scott." 

Walpole's  account  is  an  incorrect  and 
contemptuous  flout  of  "  a  merry,  and  a  very 
merry"  party,  consisting — besides  Hogarth, 
and  his  friend  Scott,  a  landscape  painter — 
of  Thornhill,  (son  of  sir  James,  whose 
daughter  Hogarth  married ;)  Tothall,  a  wool- 
lendraper  at  the  corner  of  Tavistock-court, 
Covent-garden,  who,  being  a  member  of  the 
club  at  the  Bedford  coffee-house,  became 
intimate  with  Hogarth  ;  and  Forrest,  ano- 
ther of  Hogarth's  friends.  They  "  ac- 
complished"  much  "humour,"  as  their 
journal  shows ;  though  not  to  the  under- 
standing of  Walpole,  who  was  only  a  fine 
gentleman,  a  wit,  and  an  adept  in  artificial 
knowledge. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  kindest  and  most  exquisite  humourist 
of  the  age,  what  seems  to  me  a  perfect 
definition — "  Humour  is  Wit  steeped  in 
Mannerism."  Walpole  could  never  say, 
because  he  never  thought,  or  felt,  any  thing 
like  it.  He  was  skilled  in  imitative  mat- 
ters alone  :  he  brought  himself  up  to  Art, 
and  there  stopped ;  his  good  breeding 
•would  not  permit  him  to  deviate  towards 
Nature.  He  talked  of  it  as  people  of 
fashion  do  of  trade- — a  vulgar  thing,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  hear  something  about, 
and  cannot  help  being  influenced  by. 

The  "  some  few  copies  of  the  Tour," 
which  Horace  Walpole  says  "  were  printed 
by  Mr.  Nichols,"  and  which  he  represents 
as  having  been  "  described  in  verse  by  one 
of  the   company,"  Mr.   Nichols  certainly 


printed  in  1781;  but  that  gentleman  ac- 
quaints us,  that  it  "  was  the  production  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  W.  Gostling,  of  Canter- 
bury," who  was  not  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Nichols  reprinted  it  at  the  request  of  some 
friends,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  in  his 
"  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth."  The 
account  of  the  "  Tour,"  really  written  "  by 
one  of  the  company,"  was  in  prose ;  and 
this,  which  certainly  Walpole  had  not  seen, 
was  edited,  and  given  to  the  world,  by  Mr. 
It.  Livesay,  in  1782,  on  nine  oblong  folio 
pages,  with  etchings  of  the  same  size. 

The  Tour  in  question  was  not  "  medi- 
tated." The  party  set  out  at  midnight,  at 
a  moment's  warning,  from  the  Bedford 
Arms  tavern,  each  with  a  shirt  in  his 
pocket.  They  had  particular  departments 
to  attend  to.  Hogarth  and  Scott  made  the 
drawings ;  Thornhill  (Hogarth's  brother-in- 
law)  the  map ;  Tothall  faithfully  discharged 
the  joint  office  of  treasurer  and  caterer ;  and 
Forrest  wrote  the  journal.  They  were  out 
five  days  only ;  and  on  the  second  night 
after  their  return,  the  book  was  produced, 
bound,  gilt,  and  lettered,  and  read  at  the 
same  tavern  to  the  members  of  the  club 
then  present.  A  copy  of  the  journal  having 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gostling,  (author  of  "  A  Walk  in  and  about 
Canterbury,")  he  wrote  an  imitation  of  it 
in  Hudibrastic  verse,  of  which  Mr.  Nichols 
printed  twenty  copies  as  a  literary  curiosity.* 
The  original  Tour  by  Mr.  Forrest,  and 
the  versified  version  of  it,  are  placed  on 
the  ensuing  pages,  from  the  before-men- 
tioned editions ;  beginning  with  Forrest's 
from  the  title-page,  viz. 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  what  seemed  most  remarkable  in  the  FIVE  DAYS' PERE- 
GRINATION of  the  five  following  Persons  ;  viz.  Messrs.  TOTHALL, 
SCOTT,  HOGARTH,  THORNHILL,  and  FORREST.  Begun  on  Saturday, 
May  27th,  1732,  and  finished  on  the  31st  of  the  same  Month.  "  Abi  tu,  et  fac 
similiter." — Inscription  on  Dulwich  College  Porch.  London  :  Printed  for  R. 
Livesay,  1 782. 


Saturday,  May  the  27th,  we  set  out  with 
the  morning,  and  took  our  departure  from 
the  Bedford  Arms  Tavern,  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, to  the  tune  of  "  Why  should  we  quar- 
rel for  riches  ?"  The  first  land  we  made 
was  Billingsgate,  where  we  dropped  anchor 
at  the  Dark  House. 

There  Hogarth  made  a  caracatura  of  a 
porter,  who  called  himself  the  Duke  of 
Puddle  Dock*  The  drawing  was  (by  his 
grace)  pasted  on  the  cellar  door.  We  were 
agreeably  entertained  with  the  humours  of 

•  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  grace's  picture  was 
pot  preserved  in  this  collection. 


the  place,  particularly  an  explanation  of  a 
Gaffer  and  Gammer,  a  little  gross,  though 
in  presence  of  two  of  the  fair  sex.  Here 
we  continued  till  the  clock  struck  one. 

Then  set  sail  in  a  Gravesend  boat  we 
had  hired  for  ourselves.  Straw  was  our 
bed,  and  a  tilt  our  covering.  The  wind 
blew  hard  at  S.E.  and  by  E.  We  had 
much  rain  and  no  sleep  for  about  three 
hours.  At  Cuckold's  Point  we  sung  St. 
John,  at  Deptford  Pishoken  ;  and  in  Black- 
wall  Reach  eat  hung  beef  and  biscuit,  and 
drank  right  Hollands. 

*  Mr.  Nichols's  account  of  Hogarth. 
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At  Purfleet  we  had  a  view  of  the  Gib- 
raltar, the  Dursley  Galley,  and  Tartar 
Pink,  men  of  war,  from  the  last  of  which 
we  took  on  board  the  pilot  who  brought 
her  up  the  channel.  He  entertained  us 
with  a  lieutenant's  account  of  an  insult 
offered  him  by  the  Spaniards,  and  other 
affairs  of  consequence,  which  naturally 
made  us  drowsy ;  and  then  Hogarth  fell 
asleep,  but  soon  awaking,  was  going  to 
relate  a  dream  he  had,  but  falling  asleep 
again,  when  he  awaked  forgot  he  had 
dreamed  at  all. 

We  soon  arrived  at  Gravesend,  and 
found  some  difficulty  in  getting  ashore, 
occasioned  by  an  unlucky  boy's  having 
placed  his  boat  between  us  and  the  land- 
ing-place, and  refusing  us  passage  over  his 
vessel ;  but,  as  virtue  surmounts  all  obsta- 
cles, we  happily  accomplished  this  adven- 
ture, and  arrived  at  Mr.  Bramble's  at  six. 
There  we  washed  our  faces  and  hands,  and 
had  our  wigs  powdered  ;  then  drank  coffee, 
eat  toast  and  butter,  paid  our  reckoning, 
and  set  out  at  eight. 

We  took  a  view  of  the  building  of  the 
New  Church,  the  unknown  person's  tomb 
and  epitaph,  and  the  Market  place,  and 
then  proceeded  on  foot  to  Rochester. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  that 
journey,  except  our  calling  and  drinking 
three  pots  of  beer  at  an  evil  house,  (as  we 
were  afterwards  informed,)  known  by  the 
sign  of  the  Dover  Castle,  and  some  small 
distress  Scott  suffered  in  travelling  through 
some  clay  ground  moistened  by  the  rain ; 
but  the  country  being  extremely  pleasant 
alleviated  his  distress,  and  made  him 
jocund,  and  about  ten  we  arrived  at  Ro- 
chester. 

There  we  surveyed  the  fine  Bridge,  the 
cathedral,  and  the  Castle ;  the  last  well 
worth  observing.  It  is  a  very  high  build- 
ing, situate  on  the  river  Medway,  strong 
built,  but  almost  demolished.  With  some 
difficulty  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
battlements,  and  took  a  view  of  a  most 
beautiful  country,  a  fine  river,  and  some  of 
the  noblest  ships  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
very  curious  well  cut  in  the  middle  wall 
from  the  top  of  the  Castle,  a  considerable 
depth  below  its  foundation,  as  we  believed  : 
we  saw  a  little  boy  go  down  towards  the 
bottom  of  it  by  small  holes  cut  in  the  sides, 
wherein  he  placed  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
soon  returned,  bringing  up  with  him  a 
young  daw  he  had  taken  out  of  a  nest 
there. 

We  afterwards  traversed  the  city,  saw 
the  Town-house,  Watts's  Hospital  for  relief 
of  six  travelling  persons,  by  entertaining 


them  with  one  night's  lodging,  and  giving 
to  each  fourpence  in  the  morning,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  persons  contagiously 
diseased,  rogues,  or  proctors. 

We  saw  on  the  front  of  a  house  four 
figures  in  basso  relievo  after  the  antique, 
done  by  some  modern  hand,  representing 
the  Seasons ;  and  then  came  to  the  Crown 
inn  at  twelve.  From  that  time  till  dinner 
most  of  our  company  slept  on  several  chairs 
in  the  dining-room.  From  one  o'clock  till 
three  we  were  at  dinner  on  a  dish  of  soles 
and  flounders,  with  crab  sauce,  a  calfs 
heart  stuffed  and  roasted,  the  liver  fried, 
and  the  other  appurtenances  minced,  a 
leg  of  mutton  roasted,  and  some  green 
peas,  all  very  good  and  well  drest,  with 
good  small  beer  and  excellent  port.  "The 
boy  of  the  house  cleaned  all  our  shoes,  and 
we  again  set  out  to  seek  adventures. 

Hogarth  and  Scott  stopped  and  played 
at  hop-scotch  in  the  colonnade  under  the 
Town-hall ;  and  then  we  walked  on  to 
Chatham,  bought  shrimps  and  eat  them, 
and  proceeded  by  a  round-about  way  to 
the  king's  store-houses  and  dock-yard, 
which  are  very  noble.  We  went  on  board 
the  Marlborough  and  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
which  last  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
ships  in  the  navy.  We  saw  the  London, 
the  Royal  George,  and  Royal  Anne,  all 
first-rate  men  of  war.  At  six  we  returned 
to  our  quarters  at  Rochester,  and  passed 
the  time  agreeably  till  nine,  and  then,  quite 
fatigued  with  pleasure,  we  went  to  bed. 

Sunday  at  seven  awaked.  Hogarth  and 
Thornhill  related  their  dreams,  and  we  en- 
tered into  a  conversation  on  that  subject  in 
bed,  and  left  off  no  wiser  than  we  begun. 
We  arose  and  missed  Scott,  who  soon 
came,  and  acquainted  us  that  he  had  been  on 
the  bridge  drawing  a  view  of  some  part  of 
the  river,  (vide  Drawing  the  2d,)  and  won- 
dered at  the  people  staring  at  him,  till  he 
recollected  it  was  Sunday.  We  asked  him 
to  produce  the  drawing ;  and  he  told  us  he 
had  not  drawn  any  thing.  We  were  all 
desirous  to  have  him  reconcile  this  contra- 
diction ;  but  other  affairs  intervening,  pre- 
vented our  further  inquiry. 

At  nine  we  breakfasted,  and  set  out  over 
the  bridge,  through  part  of  Stroud,  and  by 
the  Medway  side.  Going  through  the 
fields,  we  were  attacked  by  a  severe  shower 
of  rain ;  to  escape  which  Scott  retired  under 
a  hedge,  and  lying  down  had  the  misfortune 

to  soil  the  back  of  his  coat .     Uneasy 

at   this,   and    requiring   assistance    to    be 

cleaned ,  he  missed  a  white  cambric 

handkerchief,  which  he  declared  was  lent 
him  by  his  spouse ;  and  though  he  soon 
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found  it,  'yet  was  his  joy  at  that  success 
again  abated  by  his  fear  that  it  was  torn ; 
but  being  soon  convinced  that  he  was  more 
afraid  than  hurt,  we  all  proceeded  merrily 
to  Frendsbury. 

We  there  viewed  the  church  and  church- 
yard, pleasantly  situated.  There  are  some 
bad  epitaphs,  and  in  the  church  is  hung  up 
a  list  of  benefactions  to  the  parish,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  there  is  wrote,  "  Witness 
our  hands,"  and  subscribed  with  the  name 
of  "  William  Gibbons,  Vicar,"  only.  This 
seemed  a  little  odd ;  but  being  in  such  a 
place  we  imagined  there  might  be  some 
mystery  in  it,  so  inquired  no  further. 

At  ten  we  walked  on,  and  calling  a 
council  among  ourselves,  it  was  proposed, 
that  if  any  one  was  dissatisfied  with  our 
past  proceedings,  or  intended  progress,  he 
might  depatriate,  and  be  allowed  money  to 
bear  his  charges.  It  was  unanimously  re- 
jected, and  resolved  to  proceed  to  Upnor. 

We  viewed,  and  Hogarth  made  a  draw- 
ing of  the  castle,  and  Scott  of  some  ship- 
ping riding  near  it  (vide  Drawing  the  3d). 
The  castle  is  not  very  large,  but  strong, 
garrisoned  with  twenty-four  men,  and  the 
like  number  of  guns,  though  no  more  than 
eight  are  mounted.  I  went  and  bought 
cockles  of  an  old  blind  man  and  woman, 
who  were  in  a  little  cock-boat  on  the  river. 
We  made  a  hurry-scurry  dinner  at  the 
Smack  at  the  ten-gun  battery,  and  had  a 
battle-royal  with  sticks,  pebbles,  and  hog's 
dung.  In  this  fight  Tothall  was  the  great- 
est sufferer,  and  his  cloaths  carried  the 
marks  of  his  disgrace.  Some  time  this 
occasioned  much  laughter,  and  we  marched 
on  to  the  bird's-nest  battery;  and,  keeping 
the  river  and  shipping  still  in  view,  passed 
over  the  hills,  and  came  to  Hoo  church- 
yard, where,  on  a  wooden  rail  over  a  grave, 
is  an  epitaph,  supposed  to  be  wrote  by  a 
maid-servant  on  her  master,  which,  being 
something  extraordinary,  I  shall  here  tran- 
scribe verbatim  : 

And.  wHen.  he.  Died.  you.  plainLy.  see. 
Hee.  freely,  gave.  al.  to.  Sara,  passa.  Wee. 
And.  in.  Doing,  so.  if.  DoTh.  prevail, 
that.  Ion.  him.  can.  Well.  besTow.  this  Rayel. 
On.  Year.  I.  sarved.  him.  it.  is.  well.  None. 
BuT.  Thanks,  beto.  God.  it.  is.  aL  my.  One. 


At  four  we  left  Hoo  and  an  agreeable 
widow  landlady,  who  had  buried  four  hus- 
bands. As  we  travelled  along  this  charm- 
ing country,  the  weather  was  exceeding 
pleasant,  and  Scott  (according  to  custom) 
made  us  laugh  by  attempting  to  prove,  a 


man  might  go  over  but  not  through  the 
world;  and,  for  example,  pointed  to  the 
earth,  and  asked  us  to  go  through  that  ele- 
ment. Our  fixed  opinion  was,  that  his 
argument  had  less  weight  than  his  coat- 
pockets,  which  were,  by  some  of  the  com- 
pany, filled  with  pebble-stones,  unperceived 
by  him,  and  he  carried  them  some  time ; 
but  at  last  discovering  the  trick,  and  being 
thereby  in  a  condition  to  knock  down  all 
opposition  to  his  argument,  we  acquiesced. 

At  five  we  took  a  view  of  Stoke  Church, 
and  passed  through  the  church-yard,  but 
saw  nothing  worth  observation  till  we 
came  to  a  farm-houie  not  far  distant ;  where, 
on  an  elm-tree  at  the  door  was  placed  a 
high  pole,  with  a  board  that  moved  with 
the  wind,  painted  in  form  of  a  cock,  over 
which  was  a  fane  weather-cock,  and  above 
that  a  shuttle-cock.  This  variety  of  cocks 
afforded  much  speculation. 

At  North-street,  a  little  village  we  passed 
through,  we  all  agreed  to  quarrel ;  and  be- 
ing near  a  well  of  water  full  to  the  brim, 
we  dealt  about  that  ammunition  for  some 
time,  till  the  cloaths  and  courage  of  the 
combatants  were  sufficiently  cooled  ;  and 
then,  all  pleased,  travelled  on  to  the  town 
of  Stock,  and  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
Nag's  Head. 

At  six,  whilst  supper  was  getting  ready, 
we  walked  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  low 
countries  thereabouts ;  and,  on  an  adjacent 
plain,  another  sharp  engagement  happened, 
in  which  Tothall  and  Scott  both  suffered, 
by  their  cloaths  being  daubed  with  soft 
cow-dung. 

At  seven  we  returned  back  and  cleaned 
ourselves ;  supped,  and  adjourned'to  the 
door ;  drank  punch,  stood  and  sat  for  our 
pictures  drawn  by  Hogarth,  for  which  see 
Drawing  the  3d.  Night  coming  on,  we 
drew  cuts  who  should  lie  single,  there 
being  but  three  beds,  and  no  night-caps. 
The  lot  fell  to  Tothall,  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  lying  alone. 

At  ten  went  to  bed,  and  had  much 
laughter  at  Scott  and  I  being  forced  to  lie 
together.  They  threw  the  stocking,  fought 
perukes,  and  did  a  great  many  pretty  tricks 
in  a  horn,  and  then  left  us.  At  eleven  we 
arose  again,  without  a  candle,  and  dressed 
ourselves,  our  sheets  being  very  damp ;  then 
went  to  bed  again  in  our  cloaths,  and  slept 
till  three. 

Monday  at  three,  awaked  and  cursed  our 
day ;  our  eyes,  lips,  and  hands,  being  tor- 
mented and  swelled  by  the  biting  of  gnats. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  God  of  Sleep 
being  powerful,  we  soon  forgot  our  miseries, 
and  submitted  to  be  bound  fast  again  in  his 
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leaden  chains,  in  which  condition  we  re- 
mained till  six ;  then  arose,  had  our  shoes 
cleaned,  were  shaved,  and  had  our  wigs 
flowered,  by  a  fisherman  in  his  boots  and 
shock  hair,  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  vide 
Drawing  the  4th.  We  had  milk  and  toast 
for  breakfast,  paid  our  reckoning,  and  set 
out  for  Sheerness  at  eight. 

We  passed  down  Stock  Marshes,  being 
directed  to  keep  the  road-way,  which  being 
heavy  walking  (much  rain  having  fallen  the 
preceding  night)  I  prevailed  on  the  com- 
pany to  follow  me  over  a  style,  which  led 
along  the  beach  by  a  creek  side,  imagining 
it  as  near  and  a  better  way  ;  but  was  de- 
ceived, and  led  the  company  about  two 
miles  astray ;  but  getting  into  the  right 
road,  we  soon  entered  the  Isle  of  Grain,  (so 
called  from  its  ftuitfulness,  as  I  conjecture,) 
and  near  the  church  there,  we  stopped  at 
the  Chequer  ale-house,  kept  by  Goody 
Hubbard,  who  entertained  us  with  salt  pork, 
bread,  butter,  and  buns,  and  good  malt 
liquor.  Here  Scott  left  and  lost  his  pen- 
knife, value  five  shillings.  We  expected 
to  have  got  a  boat  here  to  carry  us  over  to 
Sheerness;  but  the  ferry-man  did  not  care 
to  go,  and  another  person  we  would  have 
employed  for  that  purpose  sent  us  word, 
that  the  wind  blew  too  hard.  But  our 
landlady  put  us  into  a  method  by  which 
we  might  possibly  get  a  passage ;  and  that 
was,  to  go  down  the  marshes  towards  the 
salt-houses,  and  endeavour  to  hail  the  ships 
in  ordinary,  and  by  that  means  get  one  of 
their  boats.  We  accordingly  went  down 
to  the  shore,  which  was  covered  with  variety 
of  shells,  and  accidentally  espied  a  little 
boat  coming  on  our  side  the  water  below 
us,  which  Thornhill  and  Tothall  went  down 
to  meet,  and  brought  up  to  us,  and  with 
some  difficulty  took  us  in  (the  manner  of 
our  embarking  is  delineated  in  the  5th 
drawing) ;  and  we  set  sail  for  Sheerness. 
The  sea  ran  high,  the  wind  blowing  hard 
at  S.W.  and  by  S.  In  our  passage  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  guns 
fired  from  the  fort  and  the  men  of  war,  and 
about  twelve  we  landed.  We  traversed  the 
fort,  went  round  the  lines,  saw  all  the  for- 
tifications and  batteries,  and  had  a  delight- 
ful prospect  of  the  sea  and  the  island  of 
Sheppy.  Scott  was  laughed  at  for  smelling 
to  the  touch-holes  of  some  of  the  guns 
lately  discharged  ;  and  so  was  Hogarth, 
for  sitting  down  to  cut  his  toe-nails  in  the 
garrison.  At  one  we  set  out  for  Queen- 
borough,  to  which  place  we  walked  along 
the  beach,  which  the  spray  flew  over  in  many 
places.  Thornhill  fell  down,  and  slightly 
hurt  his   leg;    yet  we   all]  perambulated 


merrily,  and  arrived  at  Queenborough  about 
two. 

The  town  is  but  one  street,  situate  on 
the  east  side  of  a  creek,  called  after  the 
town's  name,  and  branching  out  of  the 
Medway  near  the  town.  The  street  is  clean 
and  well  paved  (for  a  more  exact  descrip- 
tion see  the  6th  drawing),  and  answers  the 
description  I  have  had  of  a  Spanish  town, 
viz.  there  is  no  sign  of  any  trade,  nor  were 
many  human  creatures  to  be  seen  at  our 
first  arrival.  The  church  is  low  and  ill 
built:  among  many  tomb-stones  there  are 
but  few  epitaphs  worth  noting,  and  the 
most  material  I  take  to  be  the  following 
one,  viz. 

Henry  Knight  Master  of  a  Shipp  to  Greenland  and 
Herpooner  24  Voyages 

In  Greenland  I  whales  Sea  horses  Bears  did  Slay 
Though  Now  my  Body  is  Intombe  in  Clay 

The  town-house  or  clock-house  (as  it  is 
called)  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
supported  by  four  piers,  which  form  four 
arches,  and  (it  being  holiday)  was  decorated 
with  a  flag,  in  which  is  delineated  the  arms 
of  the  corporation.  We  took  up  our  quar- 
ters at  the  Red  Lion  (which  the  people  call 
the  Swans)  fronting  the  river,  and  met  with 
a  civil,  prating  landlady ;  but  she  being 
unprovided  with  beds,  we  applied  to  a 
merry  woman  at  a  private  house,  who  fur- 
nished us  with  what  we  wanted.  We  then 
took  another  walk  up  the  town,  had  a  view 
of  the  inside  of  the  church,  and  a  con- 
ference with  the  grave-digger,  who  informed 
us  of  the  state  of  the  corporation.  Among 
other  things  we  were  told,  that  the  mayor 
is  a  custom-house  officer,  and  the  parson  a 
sad  dog.  We  found,  to  our  sorrow,  that 
although  the  town  has  two  market-days, 
yet  there  was  not  one  piece  of  fresh  meat  of 
any  sort,  nor  any  poultry  or  fish,  except 
lobsters,  to  be  got ;  with  which,  and  some 
eggs  and  bacon,  we  made  our  supper. 

We  walked  up  the  hill  behind  the  town, 
to  a  well  of  very  good  water ;  over  which 
(we  were  informed)  a  palace  formerly  stood, 
built  by  King  Edward  the  Third  for  his 
Queen  Philippa.  Whilst  we  were  at  the 
well,  two  sailors  came  and  drew  a  bucket 
of  water  to  drink,  and  told  us,  that  they 
and  four  more,  belonging  to  the  Rose  man 
of  war,  were  obliged  the  day  before  to  at- 
tend  one  of  their  midshipmen,  a   son  of 

General  S ,  in  a  yawl  up  the  creek,  and 

run  the  vessel  ashore,  where  the  midship- 
man left  them,  (without  any  sustenance, 
but  a  few  cockles,  or  one  penny  of  money 
to  buy  any,)  and  went  to  Sheerness,  and 
was  not  yet  returned,  and  they  half-starved. 
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We  gave  the  fellows  six-pence,  who  were 
very  thankful,  and  ran  towards  the  town  to 
buy  victuals  for  themselves  and  their  com- 
panions, who  lay  asleep  at  some  distance. 
We  going  to  view  their  boat  that  stuck  fast 
in  the  mud,  one  of  the  sailors  returned 
hastily,  and  kindly  offered  us  some  cockles ; 
this  seemed  an  act  of  so  much  gratitude 
that  we  followed  the  fellows  into  the  town, 
and  gave  them  another  sixpence ;  and  they 
fetched  their  companions,  and  all  refreshed 
themselves,  and  were  very  thankful  and 
merry. 

About  seven  we  passed  through  the  town, 
and  saw  and  conversed  with  several  pretty 
women,  which  we  did  not  expect,  not  hav- 
ing seen  any  at  our  arrival,  and  returned  to 
our  quarters.  We  got  a  wooden  chair,  and 
placed  Hogarth  in  it  in  the  street,  where 
he  made  the  Drawing  No.  6,  and  gathered 
a  great  many  men,  women,  and  children, 
about  him,  to  see  his  performance.  Having 
finished  his  drawing,  we  again  walked  up 
town,  and  at  the  mayor's  door  saw  all  the 
sailors  before  mentioned,  who  informed  me, 
(with  "  your  worship"  at  every  word)  that 
the  midshipman  was  lately  returned  from 
Sheerness,  and  had  been  up  the  creek  to 
see  how  the  boat  lay ;  and  coming  back, 
had  met  a  sailor  in  company  with  a  woman 
whom  the  midshipman  wanted  to  be  free 
with,  and  the  sailor  opposed,  insisting  she 
was  his  wife,  and  hindered  him  from  being 
rude;  which  the  midshipman  resenting, 
was  gone  to  the  mayor  to  redress  his  griev- 
ance. We  thought  this  a  very  odd  affair, 
but  did  not  stay  to  see  the  result  of  it. 

About  nine  we  returned  to  our  quarters, 
drank  to  our  friends  as  usual,  and  emptied 
several  cans  of  good  flip,  and  all  sung 
merrily ;  but  were  quite  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  some  Harwich  men,  who  came 
with  lobsters,  and  were  drinking  in  the 
next  room.  They  sung  several  sea-songs 
so  agreeably,  that  our  St.  John  could  not 
come  in  competition,  nor  could  Pishoken 
save  us  from  disgrace  ;  so  that  after  finish- 
ing the  evening  as  pleasantly  as  possible, 
we  went  out  of  the  house  the  back-way  to 
our  lodgings,  at  near  eleven. 

When  we  came  there,  our  landlady  had 
provided  a  bed  for  Scott  in  the  garret, 
which  made  him  grumble,  and  us  laugh : 
this  provoked  him  so  far,  that  he  absolutely 
refused  to  lie  there  ;  and  Tothall,  out  of 
pure  good-nature,  offered  him  his  bed  at 
the  house  we  came  from,  and  that  he  would 
lie  in  the  garret.  This  Scott  accepted, 
and  went  away ;  and  Tothall  going  up 
stairs,  found  he  was  to  lie  on  a  flock  bed, 
without  curtains;    so   came   down  again 


immediately,  and  went  after  Scott,  at  which 
we  were  very  merry,  and  slept  upon  it  till 
six  in  the  morning. 

Tuesday  morning,  at  six,  Hogarth  called 
me  up,  and  told  me,  the  good  woman  in- 
sisted on  being  paid  for  her  bed,  or  having 
Scott  before  the  mayor ;  which  last  we  did 
all  in  our  power  to  promote,  but  to  no 
effect;  so  coming  to  the  public-house 
where  Scott  and  Tothall  lay,  we  found  the 
doors  open  (a  thing  common  in  this  town,) 
and  nobody  up.  However,  Hogarth  soon 
roused  them ;  and  then  Scott  related  ano- 
ther distress  he  had  the  last  night,  viz.  when 
he  left  us,  and  was  going  to  bed,  he  per- 
ceived something  stir  under  the  bed- 
cloaths,  which  he  (collecting  all  his  cou- 
rage) was  resolved  to  feel ;  at  which  some- 
thing cried  out,  (seemingly  affrighted,)  and 
scared  him  out  of  his  wits ;  but,  resuming 
courage  enough  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  affairs,  he  found  it  to  be  a  little  boy  of 
the  house,  who  had  mistook  the  bed.  This 
relation,  according  to  custom,  made  us  very 
merry,  and  Tothall  provided  some  break- 
fast ;  after  which  we  left  the  Swans,  and 
went  up  town,  where  our  shirts  were  sent 
to  be  washed  ;  but  not  having  time  to  dry, 
we  took  them  wet,  and  had  them  dried  and 
ironed  at  the  next  town. 

About  ten  we  quitted  Queenborough : 
the  morning  was  delightful,  the  country 
very  pleasant,  through  which  we  passed 
very  agreeably  up  to  Minster,  a  little  vil- 
lage on  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  We 
laboured  hard  to  climb  the  hill  to  the 
church-yard,  it  being  very  steep.  We  saw 
there,  on  a  wooden  rail  over  the  grave,  the 
following  epitaph  in  verse  : 

Here  Interr'd  George  Anderson  Doth  Lye 

By  fallen  on  an  Anchor  he  did  Dye 

In  Sheerness  Yard  on  Good  Friday 

ye  6th  of  April,  I  do  say 

All  you  that  Read  my  Allegy :  Be  alwaies 

Ready  for  to  Dye — Aged  42  Years 

Our  landlord  at  the  George  procured  us 
a  key  of  the  church,  which  we  entered,  and 
saw  there  the  monuments  of  Lord  Cheyne, 
of  a  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  of  the  Lord 
Shorland.  Scott  made  a  drawing  of  the 
Ambassador,  (vide  Drawing  the  7th,)  and 
Hogarth  of  Lord  Shorland  (see  Drawing 
the  8th).  The  legend  of  the  last  being  re- 
markable, I  shall  relate  it  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, this  lord  having  been  to  visit  a 
friend  on  this  island,  and  passing  by  this 
church  in  his  way  home  to  Shorland,  about 
two  miles  off,  he  saw  a  concourse  of  people 
gathered  together  in  the  church-yard;  and 
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inquiring  the  reason,  was  informed,  that  the 
parson  who  stood  by  there,  refused  to  bury 
the  corpse  brought  for  that  purpose,  be- 
cause there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  burial 
fees.  His  lordship,  being  extremely  moved 
at  the  parson,  ordered  the  people  to  throw 
him  into  the  grave,  and  bury  him  quick; 
which  they  accordingly  did,  and  he  died. 
My  lord  went  home ;  and  there  reflecting 
on  what  he  had  done,  and  fearing  to  forfeit 
his  life  for  the  offence,  he  wrote  a  petition, 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  his  offence  ;  and 
hearing  the  queen  was  on  board  one  of  the 
ships  at  the  Nore,  (to  which  place  she  came 
to  take  a  view  of  her  fleet  designed  to 
oppose  the  Spanish  armada,)  he  took  a 
horse,  and  rode  directly  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  to  the  Nore,  above  three  miles  off, 
and  coming  to  the  ship's  side,  begged  to 
see  her  majesty ;  who  came  immediately, 
and  he  presented  his  petition.  The  queen 
received,  read,  and  granted  it;  and  he, 
without  quitting  his  horse,  swam  back 
again  to  the  island ;  and  coming  on  the 
shore  met  an  old  woman,  who  told  him, 
that  though  the  horse  had  then  saved  his 
life,  he  would  be  the  cause  of  his  death. 
His  lordship  fearing  (and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent) the  accomplishment  of  the  old  wo- 
man's prophecy,  alighted  from  his  horse, 
drew  his  sword  and  killed  him,  and  left 
him  there;  and  his  carcass  was,  by  the 
force  of  the  sea,  thrown  some  little  way  on 
the  land. 

Some  years  after  this,  my  lord,  walking 
with  some  of  his  friends  near  the  sea-side, 
espied  the  skull  and  some  other  bones  of 
the  horse  lying  there,  and  relating  the  fore- 
going account,  happened  to  kick  the  skull 
and  hurt  one  of  his  toes,  which  mortified 
and  killed  him;  and  he  lies  in  Minster 
Church,  and  a  monument  is  erected  over 
his  grave,  on  which  he  is  figured  with  a 
horse's  head  (supposed  to  be  in  the  waves) 
placed  by  him.  (Vide  Drawing  the  8th.) 
This  story  is  so  firmly  believed  in  that 
parish,  that  a  horse's  head,  finely  gilt,  is 
placed  as  a  weather-cock  on  the  church 
steeple,  and  the  figure  of  a  horse  is  struck 
upon  the  spindle  above  that  weather-cock, 
and  the  church  is  commonly  called  the 
Horse  Church.  We  were  so  well  satisfied 
of  the  people's  belief  that  all  they  told  us 
was  true,  that  we  did  not  dare  to  declare 
our  disbelief  of  one  tittle  of  the  story. 

We  dined  at  the  George,  staid  till  four, 
then  left  Minster,  and  walked  to  Sheerness  ; 
hired  a  small  vessel,  (vulgarly  called  a 
bomb-boat,)  and  about  five  set  sail  for 
Gravesend. 

The  wind  blew  a  fresh  gale  at  E.  and  by 


S.  Scott  grew  very  sea-sick,  and  did  what 
was  natural  in  such  cases.  Soon  after, 
Hogarth  grew  sick,  and  was  consequently 
uneasy,  which  was  augmented  by  our  stop- 
ping; and  Tothall  going  on  board  Captain 
Robinson,  in  one  of  the  custom-house 
sloops,  riding  in  Holy  Haven,  who  furnished 
him  with  some  milk  punch,  and  us  with 
some  fire  to  light  our  pipes,  which  was 
greatly  wanted. 

It  rained  hard  all  the  voyage.  We  saw 
several  porpoises  rolling  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey  ;  and  one  in  particular  was  got  so 
near  shore,  that  we  thought  he  must  remain 
there ;  but  he  deceived  our  expectation, 
and  got  off  again. 

About  seven,  our  sick  passengers  being 
recovered,  we  sailed  merrily,  and  sung  St. 
John,  Pishoken,  and  several  other  songs 
and  tunes  ourselves,  and  our  cockswain 
entertained  us  with  several  sailors'  songs; 
but  our  notes  were  soon  changed  by  our 
vessel  running  on,  and  sticking  fast  in,  the 
Blye  sand,  though  we  were  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel.  It  was  the  tide  of 
ebb,  and  within  about  an  hour  of  flood, 
which  gave  us  some  concern,  believing  we 
should  be  forced  to  continue  there  some 
time,  and  bear  the  beating  of  the  wind  and 
waves ;  yet,  by  the  industry  of  our  mari- 
ners, and  the  skilful  assistance  of  Tothall, 
we  got  off  again  in  a  little  time  (though 
with  some  difficulty)  ;  and  the  wind  prov- 
ing favourable,  we  arrived  safe  at  Graves- 
end  about  ten. 

We  supped,  and  drank  good  wine,  and 
thought  our  adventures  and  extraordinary 
mirth  ended,  but  found  otherwise :  for  a 
great  coat  Scott  had  borrowed  for  this 
journey,  and  left  at  Gravesend,  and  tra- 
velled without  it,  we  found,  on  our  arrival 
here,  could  not  be  found.  This,  though 
grief  to  him,  was  sport  to  us ;  and  he  soon 
got  the  better  of  his  uneasiness,  and  grew 
as  merry  as  we.  Thus  we  continued  till 
pretty  late,  and  then  went  to  bed. 

Wednesday,  at  eight,  we  arose,  break- 
fasted, and  walked  about  the  town.  At 
ten  went  into  a  boat  we  had  hired,  with  a 
truss  of  clean  straw,  a  bottle  of  good  wine, 
pipes,  tobacco,  and  a  match.  The  wind 
was  favourable  at  S.E.  and  a  mackerel  gale. 
Our  passage  was  very  pleasant  to  all  till 
we  came  into  Eviff  Reach,  when  Scott,  be- 
ing without  his  great  coat,  (for  the  reason 
above-mentioned,)  taking  a  drawing  of  some 
shipping,  a  flurry  of  wind  caused  our  vessel 
to  ship  a  sea,  which  washed  him  from 
head  to  foot,  and  nobody  else.  He,  greatly 
surprised,  got  up,  and  drawing  the  fore- 
tail  of  his  shirt  from  out  of  his  breeches, 
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(which  were  also  well  soused  with  salt 
water,)  he  held  it  in  both  hands  opposed 
to  the  windward ;  and  the  sun  shining 
warm,  he  was  soon  dry ;  and,  recovering 
his  surprise,  joined  with  us  in  laughing  at 
the  accident. 

We  came  merrily  up  the  river;  and 
quitting  our  boat  at  Billingsgate,  got  into 
a  wherry  that  carried  us  through  bridge, 
and  landed  at  Somerset  Water-gate ;  from 
whence  we  walked  all  together,  and  arrived 
at  about  two  at  the  Bedford  Arms,  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  same  good-humour  we  left 
it  to  set  out  on  this  very  pleasant  expedition. 

I  think  I  cannot  better  conclude  than 
with  taking  notice,  that  not  one  of  the  com- 
pany was  unemployed ;  for  Mr.  Thornhill 
made  the  map,  Mr.  Hogarth  and  Mr.  Scott 
the  drawings,  Mr.  Tothall  was  our  trea- 
surer, which  (though  a  place  of  the  greatest 
trust)  he  faithfully  discharged ;  and  the 
foregoing  Memoir  was  the  work  of 

E.  Forrest. 

The  veracity  of  this  manuscript  is  attested 
by  us, 

Wm.  Hogarth.        Wm.  Tothall. 
Saml.  Scott.  Jno.  Thornhill. 

London,  May  27, 1732.  Accompt  of  Dis- 
bursements for  Messieurs  Hogarth  and 
Co.  viz. 


To  paid  at  the  Dark-house,  Billingsgate 
To  paid  for  a  pint  of  Geneva  Hollands  - 


To  paid  waterman  to  Gravesend  - 
To  paid  barber  ditto  ... 
To  paid  for  breakfast  at  ditto 

Carried  up 


£. 

s.    d. 

e    0 

0    8| 

-    0 

1    0 

•JO 

5    0 

-    0 

0  10 

-    0 

2    2 

0 

9    Si 

Brought  up 
To  paid  for  beer  on  the  road  to  Rochester 
To  paid  for  shrimps  at  Chatham    - 
To  paid  at  the  gunnery  and  dock  - 
To  paid  bill  at  Rochester       ... 

28.  To  gave  at  Upnor  for  information  - 
To  paid  at  the  Smack  at  ditto 

To  paid  at  Hoo       ..... 
To  paid  at  Stoke    - 

29.  To  paid  at  Mother  Hubbard's  at  Grain  - 
To  paid  for  passage  over  to  Sheerness  - 
To  paid  for  lobsters  at  Queenborough  - 
To  paid  for  two  pots  of  beer  to  treat  the 

sexton    .... 
To  paid  for  dinner,  &c.   - 
To  charity  gave  the  sailors    • 

30.  To  paid  for  lodgings  and  maid 
To  paid  for  breakfast 
To  paid  for  washing  shirts 
To  paid  at  Minster 
To  paid  at  Sheerness 
To  paid  for  a  boat  to  Gravesend 

31.  To  paid  barber  at  ditto  - 
To  paid  for  sundry  at  ditto    - 
To  paid  for  passage  to  Somerset  House 


£.   s.    d. 

0    9    yj 

0    0    9 

0    0    9 

0     16 

1    7    3 

0    0    3 

0    4    3 

0    18 

0  11    6 

0    3    0 

0    2  10 

0    16 

0    0    6 

0    6    6 

0    10 

0    4    6 

0    2    6 

0    18 

0    9    2 

0    13 

0    7    0 

0    12 

1    0    3} 

0    5    6 

£6    6    0 


Vouchers  produced,  examined,  and  allowed, 
Per  E.  Forrest.         Saml.  Scott. 
Wm.  Hogarth.  Jno.  Thornhill. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Gostling's  version  bore 
the  same  title  and  motto  as  the  prose  Tour, 
with  this  addition, — "  Imitated  in  Hudi- 
brasticks,  by  one  well  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  Travellers,  and  of  the  places 
here  celebrated,  with  liberty  of  some  addi- 
tions."    It  is  subjoined ;  viz. 


MR.  GOSTLING'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HOGARTH'S  TOUR. 


'Twas  first  of  morn  on  Saturday, 
The  seven-and-twentieth  day  of  May, 
When  Hogarth,  Thornhill,  Tothall,  Scott, 
And  Forrest,  who  this  journal  wrote, 
From  CoventJrarden  took  departure, 
To  see  the  world  by  land  and  water. 
Our  march  we  with  a  song  begin  ; 
Our  hearts  were  light,  our  breeches  thin. 
We  meet  with  nothing  of  adventure 
Till  Billingsgate's  Dark-house  we  enter. 
Where  we  diverted  were,  while  baiting. 
With  ribaldry,  not  worth  relating 
(Quite  suited  to  the  dirty  place): 
But  what  most  pleas'd  us  was  his  Grace 
Of  Puddle  Dock,  a  porter  grim. 
Whose  portrait  Hogarth,  in  a  whim, 


Presented  him  in  caricature. 
He  pasted  on  the  cellar  door.* 

But  hark !  the  Watchman  cries  "  Past  one !" 
'Tis  time  that  we  on  board  were  gone. 
Clean  straw  we  find  laid  for  our  bed, 
A  tilt  for  shelter  over  head. 
The  boat  is  soon  got  under  sail. 
Wind  nearS.  E.  a  mack'rel  gale, 
Attended  by  a  heavy  rain  ; 
We  try  to  sleep,  but  try  in  vain, 
So  sing  a  song,  and  then  begin 
To  feast  on  biscuit,  beef,  and  gin. 

At  Purfleet  find  three  men  of  war, 
The  Dursley  galley,  Gibraltar, 

*  This  drawing  unluckily  has  not  been  preserved. 
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And  Tartar  pink,  and  of  this  last 

The  pilot  begg'd  of  us  a  cast 

To  Gravesend,  which  he  greatly  wanted, 

And  readily  by  us  was  granted. 

The  grateful  man,  to  make  amends, 

Told  how  the  officers  and  friends 

Of  England  were  by  Spaniards  treated, 

And  shameful  instances  repeated. 

While  he  these  insults  was  deploring, 
Hogarth,  like  Premier,  fell  to  snoring. 
But  waking  cry'd,  "  I  dream'd"— and  then 
Fell  fast  asleep,  and  snored  again. 

The  morn  clear'd  up,  and  after  five 
At  port  of  Gravesend  we  arrive, 
But  found  it  hard  to  get  on  shore. 
His  boat  a  young  son  of  a  whore 
Had  fir'd  just  at  our  landing-place, 
And  swore  we  should  not  o'er  it  pass  ; 
Bat,  spite  of  all  the  rascal's  tricks, 
We  made  a  shift  to  land  by  six, 
And  up  to  Mrs.  Bramble's  go 
[A  house  that  we  shall  better  know], 
There  get  a  barber  for  our  wigs, 
Wash  hands  and  faces,  stretch  our  legs, 
Had  toast  and  butter,  and  a  pot 
Of  coffee  (our  third  breakfast)  got : 
Then,  paying  what  we  had  to  pay. 
For  Rochester  we  took  our  way, 
Viewing  the  new  church  as  we  went. 
And  th'  unknown  person's  monument. 

The  beauteous  prospects  found  us  talk, 
And  shorten'd  much  our  two  hours  walk, 
Though  by  the  way  we  did  not  fail 
To  stop  and  take  three  pots  of  ale, 
And  this  enabled  us  by  ten 
At  Rochester  to  drink  again. 

Now,  Muse,  assist,  while  I  declare 

(Like  a  true  English  traveller) 

What  vast  variety  we  survey 

In  the  short  compass  of  one  day. 
We  scarce  had  lost  the  sight  of  Thames, 

When  the  fair  Medway's  winding  streams, 

And  far-extending  Rochester, 

Before  our  longing  eyes  appear : 

The  Castle  and  Cathedral  grace 

One  prospect,  so  we  mend  our  pace ; 

Impatient  for  a  nearer  view. 

But  first  must  Strood's  rough  street  trudge  through, 

And  this  our  feet  no  short  one  find  ; 

However,  with  a  cheerful  mind, 

All  difficulties  we  get  o'er. 

And  soon  are  on  the  Medway's  shore. 

New  objects  here  before  us  rise. 

And  more  than  satisfy  our  eyes. 

The  stately  Bridge  from  side  to  side. 

The  roaring  cataracts  of  the  tide. 

Deafen  our  ears,  and  charm  our  sight, 

And  terrify  while  they  delight. 

These  we  pass  over  to  the  Town, 

And  take  our  Quarters  at  The  Crown, 

To  which  the  Castle  is  so  near, 

That  we  all  in  a  hurry  were 

The  grand  remains  on't  to  be  viewing ; 

It  is  indeed  a  noble  ruin, 


Must  have  been  very  strong,  but  length 
Of  time  has  much  impair'd  its  strength  : 
The  lofty  Tower  as  high  or  higher 
Seems  than  the  old  Cathedral's  spire  ; 
Yet  we  determin'd  were  to  gain 
Its  top,  which  cost  some  care  and  pain  ; 
When  there  arriv'd,  we  found  a  well. 
The  depth  of  which  I  cannot  tell ; 
Small  holes  cut  in  on  every  side 
Some  hold  for  hands  and  feet  provide, 
By  which  a  little  boy  we  saw 
Go  down,  and  bring  up  a  jack-daw. 
All  round  about  us  then  we  gaze, 
Observing,  not  without  amaze, 
How  towns  here  undistinguish'd  join, 
And  one  vast  One  to  form  combine. 
Chatham  with  Rochester  seems  but  one. 
Unless  we're  shewn  the  boundary  stone. 
That  and  its  yards  contiguous  lie 
To  pleasant  Brompton  standing  high  ; 
The  Bridge  across  the  raging  fiood 
Which  Rochester  divides  from  Strood, 
Extensive  Strood,  on  t'other  side. 
To  Frindsbury  quite  close  ally'd. 
The  country  round,  and  river  fair. 
Our  prospects  made  beyond  compare. 
Which  quite  in  raptures  we  admire ; 
Then  down  to  face  of  earth  retire. 

Up  the  Street  walking,  first  of  all 
We  take  a  view  of  the  Town-Hall. 
Proceeding  farther  on,  we  spy 
A  house,  design'd  to  catch  the  eye. 
With  front  so  rich,  by  plastick  skill. 
As  made  us  for  a  while  stand  still : 
Four  huge  Hobgoblins  grace  the  wall. 
Which  we  four  Bas  Relievo's  call  j 
They  the  four  Seasons  represent. 
At  least  were  form'd  for  that  intent. 

Then  Watts's  Hospital  we  see 
(No  common  curiosity) ; 
Endow'd  (as  on  the  front  appears) 
In  favour  of  poor  travellers ; 
Six  such  it  every  night  receives, 
Supper  and  lodging  gratis  gives. 
And  to  each  man  next  mom  does  pay 
A  groat,  to  keep  him  on  his  way  : 
But  the  contagiously  infected. 
And  rogues  and  proctors,  are  rejected. 

It  gave  us  too  some  entertainment 
To  find  ont  what  this  bounteous  man  meant, 
Yet  were  we  not  so  highly  feasted. 
But  that  we  back  to  dinner  hasted. 

By  twelve  again  we  reach  The  Crown, 
But  find  our  meat  not  yet  laid  down, 
So  (spite  of  "  Gentlemen,  d'ye  call  ?") 
On  chairs  quite  fast  asleep  we  fall, 
And  with  clos'd  eyes  again  survey 
In  dreams  what  we  have  seen  to-day ; 
Till  dinner's  coming  up,  when  we 
As  ready  are  as  that  can  be. 

If  we  describe  it  not,  we're  undone, 
You'll  scarce  believe  we  came  from  London, 
With  due  attention  then  prepare 
Yourself  to  hear  our  bill  of  fare. 
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For  our  first  course  a  dish  there  was 
Of  soles  and  flounders  with  crab-sauce, 
A  stuffd  and  roast  calf s-heart  beside, 
With  'purt'nance  minc'd,  and  liver  fry'd  ; 
And  for  a  second  course,  they  put  on 
Green  pease  and  roasted  leg  of  mutton. 
The  cook  was  much  commended  for't  ; 
Fresh  was  the  beer,  and  sound  the  port ; 
So  that  nem.  con.  we  all  agree 
(Whatever  more  we  have  to  see) 
From  table  we'll  not  rise  till  three. 
Our  shoes  are  clean'd,  'tis  three  o'clock, 
Come  let's  away  to  Chatham-Dock ; 
We  shan't  get  there  till  almost  four, 
To  see't  will  take  at  least  an  hour; 
Yet  Scott  and  Hogarth  needs  must  stop 
At  the  Court-Hall  to  play  Scotch  hop. 

To  Chatham  got,  ourselves  we  treat 
With  Shrimps,  which  as  we  walk  we  eat, 
For  speed  we  take  a  round-about- 
way,  as  we  afterwards  fouDd  out : 
At  length  reach  the  King's  yards  and  docks, 
Admire  the  ships  there  on  the  stocks, 
The  men  of  war  afloat  we  view. 
Find  means  to  get  aboard  of  two  ;• 
Bat  here  I  must  not  be  prolix, 
For  we  went  home  again  at  six, 
There  smoak'd  our  pipes,  and  drank  our  wine, 
And  comfortably  sat  till  nine. 
Then,  with  our  travels  much  improv'd, 
To  our  respective  beds  we  mov'd. 

Sunday  at  seven  we  rub  our  eyes, 
But  are  too  lazy  yet  to  rise, 
Hogarth  and  Thornhill  tell  their  dreams, 
And,  reasoning  deeply  on  those  themes, 
After  much  learned  speculation, 
Quite  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
Left  off  as  wise  as  they  begun, 
Which  made  for  ns  in  bed  good  fun. 

But  by  and  by,  when  np  we  got, 
Sam  Scott  was  missing,  "  Where's  Sam  Scott  f" 
"  Oh  !  here  he  comes.   Well !  whence  come  you  • 
"  Why  from  the  bridge,  taking  a  view 
Of  something  that  did  highly  please  me, 
But  people  passing  by  would  teaze  me 
With  '  Do  you  work  on  Sundays,  friend  V 
So  that  1  could  not  make  an  end." 

At  this  we  laugh'd,  for  'twas  our  will 
Like  men  of  taste  that  day  to  kill. 
So  after  breakfast  we  thought  good 
To  cross  the  bridge  again  to  Strood : 
Thence  eastward  we  resolve  to  go, 
And  through  the  Hundred  march  of  Hoo, 
Wash'd  on  the  north  side  by  the  Thames, 
And  on  the  south  by  Medway's  streams, 
Which  to  each  other  here  incline, 
Till  at  the  Nore  in  one  they  join.' 

Before  we  Frindsbury  could  gain, 
There  fell  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
When  crafty  Scott  a  shelter  found 
Under  a  hedge  upon  the  ground, 

•  The  Royal  Sovereign  ana.  Marlborough. 


There  of  his  friends  a  joke  he  made, 

But  rose  most  woefully  bewray'd ; 

How  against  him  the  laugh  was  turn'd, 

And  he  the  vile  disaster  mourn'd  1 

We  work,  all  hands,  to  make  him  clean, 

And  fitter  to  be  fitly  seen. 

But,  while  we  scrap'd  his  back  and  side, 

All  on  a  sudden,  out  he  cried, 

"  I've  lost  ray  cambrick  handkercher, 

'Twas  lent  me  by  my  wife  so  dear  : 

What  I  shall  do  I  can't  devise, 

I've  nothing  left  to  wipe  my  eyes." 

At  last  the  handkerchief  was  found, 
To  his  great  comfort,  safe  and  sound, 
He's  now  recoverd  and  alive  ; 
So  in  high  spirits  all  arrive 
At  Frindsbury,  fain'd  for  prospects  fair, 
But  we  much  more  diverted  were 
With  what  the  parish  church  did  grace, 
"  A  list  of  some  who  lov'd  the  place, 
In  memory  of  their  good  actions, 
And  gratitude  for  their  benefactions. 
Witnes  our  hands— fFitt.  Gibbons,  Vicar — " 
And  no  one  else. — This  made  us  snicker : 
At  length,  with  countenances  serious, 
We  all  agreed  it  was  mysterious, 
Not  guessing  that  the  reason  might 
Be,  the  Churchwardens  could  not  write. 

At  ten,  in  council  it  was  mov'd, 
Whoe'er  was  tir'd,  or  disapprov'd 
Of  our  proceedings,  might  go  back, 
And  cash  to  bear  his  charges  take. 
With  indignation  this  was  heard  : 
Each  was  for  all  events  prepar*d. 
So  all  with  one  consent  agreed 
To  Upnor-Castlc-  to  proceed, 
And  at  the  sutler's  there  we  din'd 
On  such  coarse  fare  as  we  could  find. 

The  Castle  was  not  large,  but  strong, 
And  seems  to  be  of  standing  long. 
Twenty-four  men  its  garrison, 
And  just  for  every  man  a  gun ; 
Eight  guns  were  mounted,  eight  men  active, 
The  rest  were  rated  non-effective. 
Here  an  old  couple,  who  had  brought 
Some  cockles  in  their  boat,  besought 
That  one  of  us  would  buy  a  few, 
For  they  were  very  fresh  and  new. 
I  did  so,  and  'twas  charity; 
He  was  quite  blind,  and  half  blind  she. 

Now  growing  frolicksotce  and  gay, 
Like  boys,  we  after  dinner  play, 
But,  as  the  scene  lay  in  a  fort, 
Something  like  war  must  be  onr  sport : 
Sticks,  stones,  and  bogs-dung  were  our  weapons, 
And,  as  in  such  frays  oft  it  happens, 
Poor  TothatTs  cloaths  here  went  to  pot, 
So  that  he  could  not  laugh  at  Scott. 
From  hence  all  conquerors  we  go 
To  visit  the  church-yard  at  Hoo. 
At  Hoo  we  found  an  Epitaph, 
Which  made  us  (as  'twill  make  you)  laugh : 
A  servant  maid,  turn'd  poetaster. 
Wrote  it  in  honour  of  her  master; 
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I  therefore  (rive  yon  (and  I  hope  yon 

Will  like  it  well)  a  Vera  Copia  l 
"  And  .  wHen  .  he  .  Died  .  You  plainly  .  tee 
Hee  .  freely  .  gave  .  al  .  to  .  Sara  .  passaWee. 
And  .  in  .  Doing  .  so  .  it  DoTh  .  prevail . 
that  .  Ion  .  him .  can  .well .  bes  .  Tow  .  this  Rayel . 
On  .  Year .  I  sarved  .  him  .  it  is  well  .  none  . 
BuT  Thanks  .  beto  .  God  .  it .  is  .  all  my  .  One." 


Long  at  one  place  we  must  not  stay, 
'Tis  almost  four,  let's  haste  away. 
But  here's  a  sign  ;  'tis  rash,  we  think, 
To  leave  the  place  before  we  drink. 
'We  meet  with  liquor  to  our  mind, 
Our  hostess  complaisant  and  kind  : 
She  was  a  widow,  who,  we  found, 
Had  (as  the  phrase  is)  been  shod  round. 
That  is,  had  buried  husbands  four, 
And  had  no  want  of  charms  for  more ; 
Yet  her  we  leave,  and,  as  we  go, 
Scott  bravely  undertook  to  show 
That  through  the  world  we  could  not  pass, 
How  thin  soe'er  our  breeches  was  ; 
"  'Tis  true,  indeed,  we  may  go  round, 
But  through" — then  pointed  to  the  ground. 
So  well  he  manag'd  the  debate, 
We  own'd  he  was  a  man  of  weight : 
And  so  indeed  he  was  this  once, 
His  pockets  we  had  fill'd  with  stones. 
Bnt  here  we'd  serv'd  ourselves  a  trick, 
Of  which  he  might  have  made  us  sick  : 
We'd  furnish'd  Mm  with  ammunition 
Fit  to  knock  down  all  opposition  ; 
And,  knowing  well  his  warmth  of  temper, 
Out  of  his  reach  began  to  scamper, 
Till,  growing  cooler,  he  pretends 
His  passion  feign'd,  so  all  are  friends. 
Our  danger  now  becomes  a  joke, 
And  peaceably  we  go  to  Stoke. 
About  the  church  we  nothing  can  see 
To  strike  or  entertain  our  fancy  : 
But  near  a  farm,  or  an  elm  tree, 
A  long  pole  fix'd  upright  we  see, 
And  tow'rd  the  top  of  it  was  plac'd 
A  weathercock,  quite  in  high  taste, 
Which  all  of  us,  ere  we  go  further, 
Pronounce  of  the  Composite  order. 

First,  on  a  board  turn'd  by  the  wind, 
A  painter  had  a  cock  design'd, 
A  common  weathereock  was  above  it, 
This  turn'd  too  as  the  wind  did  move  it ; 
Then  on  the  spindle's  point  so  small 
A  shuttlecock  stuck  o'ertopp'd  them  all. 

This  triple  alliance  gave  occasion 
To  much  improving  speculation. 

Alas  !  we  ne'er  know  when  we  are  well, 
So  at  Northfleet  again  most  quarrel ; 
But  fought  not  here  with  sticks  and  stones 
(For  those,  you  know,  might  break  our  bones)  ; 
A  well  just  by,  full  to  the  brim, 
Did  fitter  for  our  purpose  seem  ; 
So  furiously  we  went  to  dashing, 
Till  our  coats  wanted  no  more  washing ; 


But  this  oar  heat  and  courage  cooling, 
'Twas  soon  high  time  to  leave  such  fooling, 
To  The  Nag's  Head  we  therefore  hie. 
To  drink,  and  to  be  turn'd  adry. 

At  six,  while  supper  was  preparing, 
And  we  about  the  marsh-lands  staring, 
Our  two  game  cocks,  Tothall  and  Scott, 
To  battling  once  again  were  got ! 
But  here  no  weapons  could  they  find, 
Save  what  the  cows  dropp'd  from  behind  j 
With  these  they  pelted,  till  we  fancy 
Their  cloaths  look'd  something  like  a  tansy. 

At  seven  we  all  come  home  again, 
Tothall  and  Scott  their  garments  clean ; 
Supper  we  get,  and,  when  that's  o'er, 
A  tiff  of  punch  drink  at  the  door ; 
Then,  as  the  beds  were  only  three. 
Draw  cuts  who  shall  so  lucky  be 
As  here  to  sleep  without  a  chum  ; 
To  Tothall' s  share  the  prize  did  come ; 
Hogarth  and  Thornhill,  Scott  and  I, 
In  pairs,  like  man  and  wife,  must  lie. 
Then  mighty  frolicksome  they  grow, 
At  Scott  and  me  the  stocking  throw, 
Fight  with  their  wigs,  in  which  perhaps 
They  sleep,  for  here  we  found  no  caps. 

Up  at  eleven  again  we  get, 
Our  sheets  were  so  confounded  wet ; 
We  dress,  and  lie  down  in  our  cloaths ; 
Monday,  at  three,  awak'd  and  rose, 
And  of  the  cursed  gnats  complain, 
Yet  make  a  shift  to  sleep  again. 

Till  six  o'clock  we  quiet  lay, 
And  then  got  out  for  the  whole  day  ; 
To  fetch  a  barber  out  we  send  ; 
Stripp'd,  and  in  boots,  he  does  attend, 
For  he's  a  fisherman  by  trade  ; 
Tann'd  was  his  face,  shock  was  his  head  ; 
He  flowers  our  wigs  and  trims  our  faces, 
And  the  top  barber  of  the  place  is. 
The  cloth  is  for  our  breakfast  spread, 
A  bowl  of  milk  and  toasted  bread 
Are  brought,  of  which  while  Forrest  eats, 
To  draw  our  pictures  Hogarth  sits  ; 
Thornhill  is  in  the  barber's  hands, 
Shaving  himself  Will  Tothall  stands  ; 
While  Scott  is  in  a  corner  sitting, 
And  an  unfinish'd  piece  completing. 

Our  reckoning  about  eight  we  pay, 
And  take  for  Isle  of  Greanc  our  way  ; 
To  keep  the  road  we  were  directed, 
But,  as  'twas  bad,  this  rule  neglected; 
A  tempting  path  over  a  stile 
Led  us  astray  above  a  mile  ; 
Yet  the  right  road  at  last  we  gain, 
And  joy  to  find  ourselves  at  Greane  ; 
Where  my  Dame  Husbands,  at  The  Chequer,  ] 
Refresh'd  us  with  some  good  malt  liquor ; 
Into  her  larder  then  she  runs, 
Brings  out  salt  pork,  butter,  and  buns, 
And  coarse  black  bread,  but  that's  no  matter, 
'Twill  fortify  us  for  the  water. 
Here  Scott  to  carefully  laid  down 
His  penknife  which  had  cost  a  crown, 
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That  all  in  vain  we  sought  to  find  it, 

And,  for  his  comfort,  say,  "  Ne'er  mind  it ;" 

For  to  Sheerness  we  now  must  go  : 

To  this  the  ferryman  says,  "  No." 

We  to  another  man  repair'd  : 

He  too  says,  "  No— it  blows  too  hard." 

But,  while  we  stndy  how  to  get  there. 

In  spite  of  this  tempestuous  weather, 

Our  landlady  a  scheme  propos'd, 

With  which  we  fortunately  clos'd, 

Was  to  the  shore  to  go,  and  try 

To  hail  the  ships  in  ordinary, 

So  we  might  get,  for  no  great  matter, 

A  boat  to  take  us  o'er  the  water. 

We  haste,  and  soon  the  shore  we  tread, 

With  various  kinds  of  shells  bespread, 

And  in  a  little  time  we  spy'd 

A  boat  approaching  on  our  side  ; 

The  man  to  take  us  in  agreed, 

But  that  was  difficult  indeed, 

Till,  holding  in  each  hand  an  oar. 

He  made  a  sort  of  bridge  to  shore. 

O'er  which  on  hands  and  knees  we  crawl, 

And  so  get  safe  on  board  the  yawl. 

In  little  time  we  seated  were, 
And  now  to  Shcpcy's  coast  draw  near ; 
When  suddenly,  with  loud  report, 
The  cannons  roar  from  ships  and  fort. 
And,  like  tall  fellows,  we  impute 
To  our  approach  this  grand  salute  : 
But  soon,  alas  !  our  pride  was  humbled, 
And  from  this  fancy'd  height  we  tumbled, 
On  recollecting  that  the  day 
The  nine  and  twentieth  was  of  May. 

The  firing  had  not  long  been  ended, 
Before  at  Sheerness  we  were  landed, 
Where  on  the  battery  while  we  walk, 
And  of  the  charming  prospect  talk, 
Scott  from  ns  in  a  hurry  runs, 
And,  getting  to  the  new-firM  guns, 
Unto  their  touch-holes  clapp'd  his  nose  ; 
Hogarth  sits  down,  and  trims  his  toes  ; 
These  whims  when  we  had  made  our  sport, 
Our  turn  we  finish  round  the  fort. 
And  are  at  one  for  Qucenborough  going : 
Bleak  was  the  walk,  the  wind  fierce  blowing, 
And  driving  o'er  our  heads  the  spray  ; 
On  loose  beach  stones,  our  pebbly  way, 
But  Thornhill  only  got  a  fall. 
Which  hurt  him  little,  if  at  all : 
So  merrily  along  we  go, 
And  reach  that  famous  town  by  two. 

Qucenborough  consists  of  one  short  street, 
Broad,  and  well-pav'd,  and  very  neat ; 
Nothing  like  dirt  offends  the  eye, 
Scarce  any  people  could  we  spy  : 
The  town-house,  for  the  better  show, 
Is  mounted  on  a  portico 
Of  piers  and  arches,  number  four. 
And  crown'd  at  top  with  a  clock  tower  ; 
But  all  this  did  not  reach  so  high 
As  a  flag-staff,  that  stood  just  by. 
On  which  a  standard  huge  was  flying 
(The  borough's  arms,  the  king's  supplying) 


Which  on  high  festivals  they  display 
To  do  the  honours  of  the  day. 
As  for  salutes,  excus'd  they  are. 
Because  they  have  no  cannon  there. 

To  the  church-yard  we  first  repair. 
And  hunt  for  choice  inscriptions  there. 
Search  stones  and  rails,  till  almost  weary  all. 
In  hopes  to  find  something  material. 
When  one  at  last,  of  pyebald  style 
(Though  grave  the  subject)  made  us  smile  : 
Telling  us  first,  in  humble  prose, 
"  That  Hcnr;/  Knight  doth  here  repose, 
A  Greenland  Trader  twice  twelve  year, 
As  master  and  as  harpoouer  :" 
Then,  in  as  humble  verse,  we  read 
(As  by  himself  in  person  said) 
"InGreenland  I  whales,sea-horse,and  bears  did  slay. 
Though  now  my  body  is  intombed  in  clay." 

The  house  at  which  we  were  to  quarter 
Is  call'd  The  Swans  ;  this  rais'd  our  laughter, 
Because  the  sign  is  The  Red  Lion, 
So  strange  a  blunder  we  cry  "  Fie  on  !" 
But,  going  in,  all  neat  we  see 
And  clean  ;  so  was  our  landlady  : 
With  great  civility  she  told  us, 
She  had  not  beds  enough  to  hold  us, 
But  a  good  neighbour  had  just  by. 
Where  some  of  us  perhaps  might  lie. 
She  sends  to  ask.    The  merry  dame 
Away  to  us  directly  came, 
Quite  ready  our  desires  to  grant, 
And  furnish  us  with  what  we  want. 

Back  to  the  church  again  we  go, 
Which  is  but  small,  ill  built,  and  low, 
View'd  the  inside,  but  still  we  see 
Nothing  of  curiosity, 
Unless  we  suffer  the  grave-digger 
In  this  our  work  to  make  a  figure. 
Whom  just  beside  us  now  we  have, 
Employ'd  in  opening  of  a  grave. 

A  prating  spark  indeed  he  was. 
Knew  all  the  scandal  of  the  place, 
And  often  rested  from  his  labours, 
To  give  the  history  of  his  neighbours  ; 
Told  who  was  who,  and  what  was  what, 
Till  on  him  we  bestow'd  a  pot. 
(For  he  forgot  not,  you  may  think, 
"  Masters,  I  hope  you'll  make  me  drink  I") 
At  this  his  scurrilous  tongue  run  faster. 
Till  "  a  sad  dog"  he  call'd  his  master, 
Told  us  the  worshipful  the  Mayor 
Was  but  a  custom-house  officer. 
Still  rattling  on  till  we  departed. 
Not  only  with  his  tales  diverted, 
But  so  much  wisdom  we  had  got. 
We  treated  him  with  t'other  pot. 

Return  we  now  to  Ihe  town-ball, 
That,  like  the  borough,  is  but  small, 
Under  its  portico's  a  space. 
Which  you  may  call  the  market-place, 
Just  big  enough  to  hold  the  stocks, 
And  one,  if  not  two,  butchers'  blocks, 
Kmbleius  of  plenty  and  excess, 
Though  you  can  no  where  meet  with  less; 
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For  though  'tis  call'd  a  market-town 

(As  they  are  not  asham'd  to  own) 

Yet  we  saw  neither  butcher's  meat, 

Nor  fish,  nor  fowl,  nor  aught  to  eat. 

Once  in  seven  years,  they  say,  there's  plenty, 

When  strangers  come  to  represent  ye. 

Hard  at  The  Swans  had  been  our  fare, 
But  that  some  Harwich  men  were  there, 
Who  lately  had  some- lobsters  taken, 
With  which,  and  eke  some  eggs  and  bacon, 
Our  bellies  we  design  to  fill ; 
But  first  will  clamber  up  the  hill, 
A  most  delightful  spot  of  ground, 
O'erlooking  all  the  country  round  ; 
On  which  there  formerly  has  been 
The  palace  of  Philippa,  queen 
To  the  third  Edward,  as  they  tell, 
Now  nought  remains  on't  but  a  well : 
But  'tis  from  hence,  says  common  fame, 
The  borough  gets  its  royal  name. 

Two  sailors  at  this  well  we  meet, 
And  do  each  other  kindly  greet : 
"  What  brings  you  here,  my  lads  ?"  cry  we. 
"  Thirst,  please  your  honours,  as  you  see  ; 
For  (adds  the  spokesman)  we  are  here 
Waiting  for  our  young  officer, 
A  midshipman  on  board  The  Rose, 

(For  General^' 's  son  he  goes) 

We  and  our  messmates,  six  in  all, 
Yesterday  brought  him  in  our  yawl. 
And  when,  as  we  had  been  commanded, 
Quite  safe  and  dry  we  had  him  banded, 
By  running  of  her  fast  aground 
At  tide  of  ebb,  lie  quickly  found 
That  he  might  go  and  see  Sheerness, 
So  here  lie  left  us  pennyless, 
To  feast  on  Quecnborough  air  and  water, 
Or  starve,  to  him  'tis  no  great  matter; 
While  he  among  his  friends  at  ease  is, 
And  will  return  just  when  he  pleases  : 
Perhaps  he  may  come  back  to-day ; 
If  not,  he  knows  that  we  must  stay." 

So  one  of  us  gave  him  a  tester. 
When  both  cried  out,  "  God  bless  you,  master  I" 
Then  ran  to  rouse  their  sleeping  fellows, 
To  share  their  fortune  at  the  alehouse. 

Hence  to  the  creek-side,  one  and  all, 
We  go  to  see  The  Rose's  yawl. 
And  found  her  bedded  in  the  mud, 
Immovable  till  tide  of  flood. 

The  sailors  here  had  cockles  got, 
Which  gratefully  to  us  they  brought, 
'Twas  all  with  which  they  could  regale  us; 
This  t'  other  sixpence  sent  to  th'  alehouse  : 
So  merrily  they  went  their  way, 
And  we  were  no  less  pleas'd  than  they. 

At  seven  about  the  town  we  walk, 
And  with  some  pretty  damsels  talk, 
Beautiful  nymphs  indeed,  I  ween, 
Who  came  to  see,  and  to  be  seen. 

Then  to  our  Swans  returning,  there 
We  borrow'd  a  great  wooden  chair, 
And  plac'd  it  in  the  open  street. 
Where,  in  much  state,  did  Hogarth  sit 


To  draw  the  townhoiise,  church,  and  steeple, 
Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people ; 
Tag,  rag,  and  bobtail,  stood  quite  thick  there, 
And  cry'd,  "  What  a  sweet  pretty  picture  1" 

This  was  not  finish'd  long  before 
We  saw,  about  the  Mayor's  fore-door, 
Our  honest  sailors  in  a  throng : 
We  call'd  one  of  them  from  among 
The  rest,  to  tell  us  the  occasion ; 
Of  which  he  gave  ns  this  relation  : 

"  Our  midshipman  is  just  come  back, 
And  chane'd  to  meet  or  overtake 
A  sailor  walking  with  a  woman 
(May  be  she's  honest,  may  be  common)  : 
He  thought  her  handsome,  so  his  honour 
Would  needs  be  very  sweet  upon  her  : 
But  this  the  seaman  would  not  suf- 
-fer,  and  this  put  him  in  a  huff. 
'  Lubber,  avast,'  says  sturdy  John, 
'  Avast,  I  say,  let  her  alone ; 
You  shall  not  board  her,  she's  my  wife. 
Sheer  off.  Sir,  if  you  love  your  life: 
I've  a  great  mind  your  back  to  lick ;" 
And  up  he  held  his  oaken  stick. 

"  Our  midship  hero  this  did  scare  : 
I'll  swear  the  peace  before  the  Mayor," 
Says  he,  so  to  the  Mayor's  they  trudge  : 
How  such  a  case  by  such  a  judge 
Determin'd  was  I  cannot  say, 
We  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  stay  : 
For  it  strikes  nine,  "  How  th'  evening  spends ! 
"  Come,  let  us  drink  to  all  our  friends 
A  chearful  glass,  and  eat  a  bit." 
So  to  our  supper  down  we  sit. 
When  something  merry  check'd  our  mirth  : 
The  Harwich  men  had  got  a  birth 
Closely  adjoining  to  our  room, 
And  were  to  spend  their  evening  come  : 
The  wall  was  thin,  and  they  so  near. 
That  all  they  say,  or  sing,  we  hear. 
We  sung  our  songs,  we  crack'd  our  jokes, 
Their  emulation  this  provokes  ; 
And  they  perform'd  so  joyously, 
As  distane'd  hollow  all  our  glee  ; 
So  (were  it  not  a  bull)  I'd  say, 
This  nigh*  they  fairly  won  the  day. 

Now  plenteously  we  drink  of  flip, 
In  hopes  we  shall  the  better  sleep ; 
Some  rest  the  long  day's  work  requires ; 
Scott  to  his  lodging  first  retires ; 
His  landlady  is  waiting  for  him, 
And  to  his  chamber  walks  before  him  ; 
In  her  fair  hand  a  light  she  bears, 
And  shows  him  up  the  garret-stairs; 
Away  comes  he  greatly  affronted, 
And  his  disgrace  to  us  recounted, 
This  makes  us  game,  we  roast  him  for  it, 
"  Scott's  too  high-minded  for  a  garret." 
But  Tothall  more  humanely  said, 
"  Come,  Scoff,  be  easy,  take  my  bed, 
And  to  your  g.irret  I  will  go." 
(This  great  good-nature  sure  did  show) 
There  finding  nought  him  to  entertain 
But  a  flock-bed  without  a  curtain, 
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He  too  in  haste  came  back,  and  got 

Away  to  share  his  bed  with  Scott, 

And  at  eleven  each  goes  to  nest, 

Till  Tuesday  morn  to  take  his  rest. 
At  six  comes  Hogarth,  "  Rise,  Sirs,  rise," 

Says  he,  with  roguery  in  his  eyes, 

"  Scott's  landlady  is  below  stairs  ; 

And  roundly  the  good  woman  swears, 

That  for  his  lodging  he  shall  pay, 

(Where  his  tir'd  bones  he  scorn'd  to  lay) 

Or  he  should  go  before  the  Mayor." 

She's  in  the  right  on't,  we  declare, 

For  this  would  cut  the  matter  short, 

(At  least  'twould  make  us  special  sport)  ; 

But  here  she  balk'd  us,  and,  no  doubt, 

Had  wit  enough  to  fiud  us  out. 

Our  mark  thus  miss'd,  we  kindly  go 

To  see  how  he  and  Tothall  do. 

We  find  the  doors  all  open  were, 

(It  seems  that's  not  unusual  here) 

They're  very  well,  but  Scott  last  night 

Had  been  in  a  most  dreadful  fright : 

"  When  to  his  room  he  got,"  he  said, 

"  And  jusl  was  stepping  into  bed, 

He  thought  he  saw  the  bed-cloaths  stir, 

So  back  he  flew  in  mortal  fear ; 

But,  taking  heart  of  grace,  he  try'd 

To  feel  what  'twas,  when  out  it  cry'd ; 

Again  he  starts,  but  to  his  joy 

It  prov'd  a  little  harmless  boy, 

Who  by  mistake  had  thither  crept. 

And  soundly  (till  he  wak'd  him)  slept. 

So  from  his  fears  recover'd  quite, 

He  got  to  sleep,  and  slept  ail  night." 

We  laugh  at  this,  and  he  laughs  too, 

For,  pray,  what  better  could  he  do  ? 
At  ten  we  leave  our  Lion-Swans, 

And  to  the  higher  lands  advance, 

Call  on  our  laundress  by  the  way, 
For  the  led  shirts  left  yesterday 
To  wash  ;  "  She's  sorry,  they're  not  yet 
Quite  dry  1" — "  Why  then  we'll  take  them  wet  ; 
They'll  dry  and  iron'd  be,  we  hope, 
At  Minster,  where  we  next  shall  stop." 
The  way  was  good,  the  weather  fair, 
The  prospects  most  delightful  were. 
To  Minster  got,  with  labour  hard 
We  clitnb'd  the  hill  to  the  church-yard, 
But,  when  arriv'd  there,  did  not  fail 
To  read  some  verses  on  a  rail 
Well  worth  transcribing,  we  agree, 
Whether  you  think  so,  you  may  see. 
"  Here  interr'd  George  Anderson  doth  lye, 
By  fallen  on  an  anchor  he  did  dye 
In  Shcerncss  yard  on  Good  Friday 
The  6th  of  April,  I  do  say, 
All  you  that  read  my  allegy  be  alwaies 
Ready  for  to  dye — aged  42  years." 

Of  monuments  that  here  they  shew 
Within  the  church,  we  drew  but  two ; 
One  an  ambassador  of  Spain's, 
T'other  Lord  ShorlancTs  dust  contains, 
Of  whom  they  have  a  wondrous  story, 
Which  (as  they  tell)  I'll  lay  before  ye. 


*  The  Lord  of  Shorland,  on  a  day, 
Chancing  to  take  a  ride  this  way, 
About  a  corpse  observ'd  a  crowd, 
Against  their  priest  complaining  loud, 
That  he  would  not  the  service  say, 
Till  somebody  his  fees  should  pay. 
On.  this  his  lordship  too  did  rave, 
And  threw  the  priest  into  the  grave, 
"  Make  haste  and  fill  it  up,"  said  he, 
"  We'll  bury  both  without  a  fee." 
But  when  got  home,  and  cool,  reflecting 
On  the  strange  part  he  had  been  acting, 
He  drew  a  state  up  of  the  case, 
Humbly  petitioning  for  grace, 
And  to  the  sea  gallop'd  away, 
Where,  at  that  time,  a  frigate  lay, 
With  Queen  Elizabeth  on  board, 
When  (strange  to  tell!)  this  hare-brain'd  Lord 
On  horseback  swam  to  the  ship's  side, 
And  there  to  see  the  Queen  apply'd. 
His  case  she  reads ;  her  royal  breast 
Is  mov'd  to  grant  him  his  request. 
His  pardon  thankfully  he  takes, 
And,  swimming  still,  to  land  he  makes  : 
But  on  his  riding  up  the  beach, 
He  an  old  woman  met,  a  witch : 
'•  This  horse,  which  now  your  life  doth  save," 
Says  she,  "  will  bring  you  to  the  grave." 
"  You'll  prove  a  liar,"  says  my  lord, 
"  You  ugly  hag!"  and  with  his  sword 
(Acting  a  most  ungrateful  part) 
His  panting  steed  stabb'd  to  the  heart. 

It  happen'd,  after  many  a  day, 
That  with  some  friends  he  stroll'd  that  way, 
And  this  strange  story,  as  they  walk, 
Became  the  subject  of  their  talk : 
When,  "  There  the  carcase  lies,"  he  cry'd, 
"  Upon  the  beach  by  the  sea  side." 
As  'twas  not  far,  he  led  them  to't, 
And  kick'd  the  skull  up  with  his  foot, 
When  a  sharp  bone  pierc'd  through  his  shoe, 
And  wounded  grievously  his  toe, 
Which  mortify'd  ;  so  he  was  kill'd, 
And  the  hag's  prophecy  fulfill'd. 
See  there  his  cross-legg'd  figure  laid, 
And  near  his  feet  the  horse's  head ! 
The  tombf  is  of  too  old  a  fashion 
To  tally  well  with  this  narration  ; 
But  of  the  truth  we  would  not  doubt, 
Nor  put  our  Cicerone  out : 


*  This  story  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Grose  in  his  Antiqui- 
ties, Vol.  II.  art.  Minster  Monastery.  "  The  legend," 
says  Mr.  Grose,  "  lias,  by  a  worthy  friend  of  mine, 
been  hitched  into  doggrel  rhyme.  It  would  be  paying 
the  reader  but  a  bad  compliment  to  attempt  seriously 
to  examine  the  credibility  of  the  story." 

+  A  cross  legg'd  figure  in  armour,  with  a  shield  over 
his  left  arm,  like  that  of  a  Knight  Templar,  said  to 
represent  Sir  Robert  de  Shurland,  who  by  Edward  I. 
was  created  a  Knight  banneret  for  his  gallant  beha- 
viour at  the  siege  of  Carlaveroch  in  Scotland.  He  lies 
under  a  Gothic  arch  in  the  south  wall,  having  an 
armed  page  at  his  feet,  and  on  his  right  side  the  head 
of  a  horse  emerging  out  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  in 
the  action  of  swimming. — Gbose. 
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Monument  m  ^lut^ter  Cfcurd)  to  £orfc  £>borIantf, 


Of  whom  they  have  a  wondrous  story, 
"Which  (as  they  tell)  I'll  lay  before  ye. 


Oostling. 


It  gives  a  moral  hint  at  least, 
That  gratitude's  due  to  a  beast. 
So  far  it's  good,  whoever  made  it, 
And  that  it  may  not  fail  of  credit, 
A  horsehead  vane  adorns  the  steeple, 
And  it's  Horse-church  call'd  by  the  people. 

Our  shirts  diy'd  at  The  George  we  get, 
We  dine  there,  and  till  four  we  sit ; 
And  now  in  earnest  think  of  home; 
So  to  Sheerness  again  we  come, 
Where  for  a  bum-boat  we  agree. 
And  about  five  put  off  to  sea. 
We  presently  were  under  sail, 
The  tide  our  friend,  south-east  the  gale, 
Quite  wind  enough,  and  some  to  spare, 
But  we  to  that  accustom'd  were. 

When  we  had  now  got  past  The  JYore, 
And  lost  the  sight  of  Shepey's  shore, 
The  ebbing  tide  of  Thames  we  met, 
The  wind  against  it  fiercely  set ; 
This  made  a  short  and  tumbling  sea, 
And  finely  toss'd  indeed  were  we. 

The  porpoises  in  stormy  weather 
Are  often  seen  in  shoals  together  : 
About  us  while  they  roll  and  play, 
One  in  his  gambols  miss'd  his  way, 


And  threw  himself  so  far  on  shore, 
We  thought  he  would  get  off  no  more  ; 
But  with  great  struggling,  and  some  pain. 
He  did,  and  went  to  play  again. 
On  this  we  moralising  say, 
"  How  thoughtless  is  the  love  of  play  !" 
When  we  ourselves  with  sorrow  find 
Our  pleasures  too  with  pain  conjoin'd. 
For  troubles  crowd  upon  us  thick  ; 
Our  hero,  Scott,  grows  very  sick  ; 
Poor  Hogarth  makes  wry  faces  too 
(Worse  faces  than  he  ever  drew). 
You'll  guess  what  were  the  consequences, 
Not  overpleasing  to  our  senses  ; 
And  this  misfortune  was  augmented 
By  Master  Tothall's  being  acquainted 
With  the  commander  of  a  sloop, 
At  Holy  Haven  near  The  Hope. 
"  There's  Captain  Robinson,"  says  he, 
"  A  friend,  whom  I  must  call  and  see." 
Up  the  ship's  side  he  nimbly  goes. 
While  we  lie  overwhelm'd  with  woes, 
Sick,  and  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport, 
But  then  he  made  his  visit  short, 
And  when  a  sup  of  punch  he'd  got, 
Some  lighted  match  to  us  he  brought, 
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A  sovereign  cordial  this,  no  doubt, 
To  men  whose  pipes  had  long  been  out. 

By  seven  o'clock  our  sick  recover, 
And  all  are  glad  this  trouble's  over. 
Now  jovially  we  sail  along, 
Our  cockswain  giving  song  for  song. 
But  soon  our  notes  are  chang'd ;  we  found 
Our  boat  was  on  Bly-sand  aground, 
Just  in  the  middle  of  the  river ; 
Here  Tothall  shew'd  himself  quite  clever : 
And,  knowing  we  must  else  abide 
Till  lifted  by  the  flowing  tide, 
Work'd  without  skippers,  till  the  boat 
Was  once  more  happily  afloat. 
We  all  applaud  his  care  and  skill, 
So  do  the  boatmen  his  good-will. 

Ere  long  the  tide  made  upward,  so 
With  that  before  the  wind  we  go, 
And,  disembarking  about  ten, 
Our  Gravesend  quarters  reach  again. 

Here  Madam,  smiling,  comes  to  tell 
How  glad  she  is  to  see  us  well : 
This  kind  reception  we  commended. 
And  now  thought  all  our  troubles  ended  j 
But,  when  for  what  we  want  we  call, 
Something  unlucky  did  befall. 

When  we  our  travels  first  began 
Scott  (who's  a  very  prudent  man) 
Thought  a  great  coat  could  do  no  harm, 
And  in  the  boat  might  keep  him  warm; 
So  far  perhaps  you  think  him  right. 
As  we  took  water  in  the  night: 
But  when  from  hence  we  took  our  way 
On  foot,  the  latter  end  of  May, 
He,  quite  as  reasonably,  thought 
'Twould  be  too  heavy  or  too  hot ; 
"  I'll  leave  it  here,"  says  he,  "  and  take 
"  It  with  me  at  our  coming  back." 
And  he  most  certainly  design'd  it. 
But  now  the  thing  was,  how  to  find  it  ? 

We  told  him  he  had  been  mistaken, 
And  did  without  his  hostess  reckon. 
To  him  it  was  no  jest ;  he  swore, 
"  He  left  it  there  three  days  before. 
"This  Mrs.  Bramble  can't  deny." 
"  Sir,  we  shall  find  it  by  and  by  :" 
So  out  she  goes,  and  rends  her  throat 
With  "  Mull,  go  find  the  gem'man's  coat." 
The  house  Moll  searches  round  and  round, 
At  last,  with  much  ado,  'twas  found— 
'Twas  found,  that,  to  the  owner's  cost. 
Or  Scott's,  the  borrow'd  coat  was  lost. 
"  Coat  lost !"  says  he,  stamping  and  staring, 
Then  stood  like  dumb,  then  fell  to  swearing : 
He  curs'd  the  ill-concluding  ramble, 
He  curs'd  Gravcsend  and  mother  Bramble. 

But,  while  his  rage  he  thus  express'd, 
And  we  his  anger  made  our  jest, 
Till  wrath  had  almost  got  the  upper- 
-hand  of  his  reason,  in  came  supper  : 
To  this  at  once  his  stomach  turn'd, 
No  longer  it  with  fury  burn'd, 
But  hunger  took  the  place  of  rage, 
And  a  good  meal  did  both  assuage. 


He  eat  and  drank,  he  drank  and  eat, 

The  wine  commended,  and  the  meat ; 

So  we  did  all,  and  sat  so  late, 

That  Wednesday  morn  we  lay  till  eight. 

Tobacco  then,  and  wine  provide. 

Enough  to  serve  us  for  this  tide. 

Get  breakfast,  and  our  reckoning  pay, 

And  next  prepare  for  London  hey  ; 

So,  hiring  to  ourselves  a  wherry. 

We  put  off,  all  alive  and  merry. 

The  tide  was  strong,  fair  was  the  wind, 
Gravcsend  is  soon  left  far  behind, 
Under  the  tilt  on  straw  we  lay, 
Observing  what  a  charming  day! 
There  stretch'd  at  ease  we  smoke  and  drink, 
Londoners  like,  and  now  we  think 
Our  cross  adventures  all  are  past, 
And  that  at  Gravesend  was  the  last : 
But  cruel  Fate  to  that  says  no ; 
One  yet  shall  Fortune  find  his  foe. 

While  we  (with  various  prospects  cloy'd) 
In  clouds  of  smoke  ourselves  enjoy'd, 
More  diligent  and  curious,  Scott 
Into  the  forecastle  had  got, 
And  took  his  papers  out,  to  draw 
Some  ships  which  right  ahead  he  saw. 
There  sat  he,  on  his  work  intent, 
When,  to  increase  our  merriment, 
So  luckily  we  shipp'd  a  sea, 
That  he  got  sous'd,  and  only  he. 
This  bringing  to  his  mind  a  thought 
How  much  he  wanted  his  great  coat, 
Kenew'd  his  anger  and  his  grief; 
He  curs'd  Gravesend,  the  coat,  and  thief; 
And,  still  to  heighten  his  regret, 
His  shirt  was  in  his  breeches  wet : 
He  draws  it  out,  and  lets  it  fly. 
Like  a  French  ensign,  till  'tis  dry, 
Then,  creeping  into  shelter  safe, 
Joins  with  the  company  and  laugh. 

Nothing  more  happen'd  worthy  note : 
At  Billingsgate  we  change  our  boat, 
And  in  another  through  bridge  get, 
By  two,  to  Stairs  of  Somerset, 
Welcome  each  other  to  the  shore, 
To  Covcnt  Garden  walk  once  more. 
And,  as  from  Bedford  Arms  we  started, 
There  wet  our  whistles  ere  we  parted. 

With  pleasure  I  observe,  none  idle 
Were  in  our  travels,  or  employ'd  ill. 
Tothall,  our  treasurer,  was  just, 
And  worthily  discharg'd  his  trust  ; 
(We  all  sign'd  his  accounts  as  fair  ;) 
Sam  Scott  and  Hogarth,  for  their  share. 
The  prospects  of  the  sea  and  land  did ; 
As  Thornhill  of  our  tour  the  plan  did  ; 
And  Forrest  wrote  this  true  relation 
Of  out  five  days  peregrination. 

Tins  to  attest,  our  names  we've  wrote  all, 

Viz.  Thornhill,  Hogarth,  Scott,  and  Tothall, 
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Cfoe  Mitt  of  3ug$burgf)  Comtwmoration  $tetral. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— This  engraving  is  from  a  silver 
medal,  of  the  same  size,  which  commemo- 
rates tsvo  events — The  first  is  that  of  the 
date  of  June  1530,  which  is  called  the 
Confession  of  Augsburgh,  to  settle  the  re- 
ligious disputes,  in  a  Diet,  or  Assembly  of 
Princes  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Catholics — The  second  relates  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Centenary  of  the  Diet. 

The  inscription  "  Johannes  "  on  the  side 
of  the  medal  dated  1530,  is  for  John 
Elector  of  Saxony.  The  inscription  "  Joh. 
Geor."  on  the  side  dated  1630,  is  for  the 
Elector  John  George  III.  The  escutcheon 
with  swords  saltierwise,  accompanying 
their  arms,  denotes  the  dignity  of  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  Empire. 

The  medal  is  in  the  possession  of  John 
Burrell  Vaux,  Esq.  of  Thetford,  in  Norfolk, 
who  obligingly  lent  it  to  me,  with  permis- 
sion to  have  a  drawing  taken  from  it  for 
any  purpose  I  pleased,  together  with  a 
memorandum  accompanying  it,  to  the  pre- 
ceding effect.  As  a  friend  to  the  compo- 
sure of  differences,  I  deemed  it  suitable  to 
the  peaceful  columns  of  the  Table  Book;  and 
I  shall  be  happy  if  so  striking  a  memorial, 

Vol.  IL— 38. 


and  the  events  it  refers  to,  receive  further 
illustration  from  other  correspondents. 
1  am,  &c. 

H.  B. 


[By  a  mistake  of  the  engraver,  the  present  is  the  only 
engraving  in  the  present  sheet  of  the  Table  Booh.— 
Eimtob.] 


HIGHLAND  EMIGRATION. 

Son  of  the  Gael,  how  many  a  wierie  change 

The  wing  of  time  has  brought  across  thy  hills  ! 
How  many  a  deed  uncouth,  and  custom  strange. 

The  lofty  spirit  of  thy  fathers  chills  ! 

The  usage  of  thy  foes  thy  region  fills, 
And  low  thy  head  is  bowed  their  hand  beneath, 

And  driven  by  innumerable  ills, 
Thy  olden  race  is  gone  from  hill  and  heath, 
To  live  a  homeless  life,  and  die  a  stranger's  death. 

The  preceding  stanza  is  the  'first  in  the 
poem  entitled  "  The  Last  Deer  of  Beann 
Doran."  On  the  last  two  lines  its  author, 
Mr.  James  Hay  Allan,  appends  a  note  as 
follows  : — 

In  consequence  of  the  enormous  advance 
of  rents,  and  the  system  of  throwing  the 
small  crofts  into  extensive  sheep-farms,  the 
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Highlands  have  been  so  depopulated  in  the 
last  seventy-seven  years,*  that  the  inhabit- 
ants do  not  now  amount  to  above  one- 
third  of  their  number  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period.  An  instance  of  this 
melancholy  fact  is  very  striking  in  Glen 
Urcha :  in  1745  the  east  half  only  of  the 
straith  from  Dalmaliie  to  Strone  sent  out 
a  hundred  fighting  men  :  at  the  present 
day  there  are  not  in  the  same  space  above 
thirty.  This  proportion  of  decrease  is 
general.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
fifteen  hundred  persons  have  gone  from 
Argyleshire;  three  thousand  from  Inver- 
ness ;  the  same  number  from  Ross  and 
Caithness  ;  and  five  thousand  from  Suther- 
land. The  desertions  have  been  equal  in 
the  isles.  Pennant,  speaking  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Skie,  says  :  "  Migrations  and 
depression  of  spirit,  the  last  a  common 
cause  of  depopulation,  have  since  the  year 
1750  reduced  the  number  from  fifteen 
thousand  to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  : 
one  thousand  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  ; 
others,  sunk  beneath  poverty,  or  in  despair, 
ceased  to  obey  the  first  great  command, 
Increase  and  multiply."  These  observa- 
tions were  written  in  1774;  so  that  the 
depopulation  which  is  mentioned,  took 
place  in  twenty-four  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  first  depart- 
ings  of  a  people  who  held  the  memory  of 
their  ancestors,  and  the  love  of  their  soil,  a 
part  of  their  soul.  Unacquainted  with  any 
mechanical  art,  and  unable  to  obtain  for 
their  overflowing  numbers  an  agricultural 
or  pastoral  employment  in  their  own  coun- 
try, they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
native  land,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  un- 
peopled deserts  of  the  western  world.  The 
departing  inhabitants  of  each  straith  and 
hamlet  gathered  into  bands,  and  marched 
out  of  their  glens  with  the  piper  playing 
before  them  the  death  lament,  "  Cha  pill! 
cha  pill !  cha  pill  me  tulle  !" — "  Never  ! 
never !  never  shall  I  return  !"  Upon  the 
spot  where  they  were  to  lose  sight  of  their 
native  place,  and  part  from  those  who 
were  to  remain  behind,  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  de- 
spair, embracing  the  earth,  moistening  the 
heather  with  their  tears,  and  clinging  with 
hopeless  anguish  to  the  necks  and  plaids 
of  the  friends  whom  they  were  to  see  no 
more.  When  the  hour  of  separation  was 
past,  they  went  forth  upon  the  world  a 
lonely,  sad,  expatriated  race,  rent  from  all 


which  bound  them  to  the  earth,  and  lost 
amid  the  tide  of  mankind :  none  mixed 
with  them  in  character,  none  blended  with 
them  in  sympathy.  They  were  left  in 
their  simplicity  to  struggle  with  fraud, 
ignorance,  and  distress,  a  divided  people 
set  apart  to  misfortune. 


i  *  Hr'  AHan's  poems'  ,he  "  Bridal  of  Caolchairn," 
the  "  Last  Deer  of  Beann  Doran,"  &c,  were  published 
by  Carpenter,  Bond-street,  in  1622. 


In  the  third  stanza  of  the  poem  on 
"  Beann  Doran,"  its  author  says, 

There  was  a  time — alas !  full  long  ago, 
Wide  forests  waved  upon  thy  mountains'  side. 

On  these  lines  Mr.  Allan  remarks  as 
follows  : — 

Almost  every  district  of  the  Highlands 
beats  the  trace  of  the  vast  forests  with 
which  at  no  very  distant  period  the  hills 
and  heaths  were  covered  :  some  have  de- 
cayed with  age,  but  large  tracts  were  pur- 
posely destroyed  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  On  the  south  side  of 
Beann  Nevis  a  large  pine  forest,  which 
extended  from  the  western  braes  of  Loch- 
abar  to  the  black  water  and  the  mosses  of 
Ranach,  was  burned  to  expel  the  wolves. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Slot  a  tract 
of  woods,  nearly  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
was  consumed  lor  the  same  purpose; -and 
at  a  later  period  a  considerable  part  of  the 
forests  adjoining  to  Lochiel  was  laid  waste 
by  the  soldiers  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  their 
attempts  to  subdue  the  Clan  Cameron. 
Nothing  of  late  years  has  tended  more  to 
the  destruction  of  the  small  woods  than  the 
pasturage  of  sheep.  Wherever  these  ani- 
mals have  access  to  a  copse-wood  which 
has  been  cut  down,  they  entirely  stunt  its 
growth,  and  sometimes  destroy  it  altoge- 
ther, by  continually  eating  off  the  young 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  the  yet  remaining 
woods  is  also  too  frequently  sacrificed 
to  the  avarice  of  the  proprietors.  On 
the  west  bank  of  Loch  Catrine,  near  the 
Trossachs,  a  ground  which  ought  now  to 
have  been  as  sacred  as  the  vale  of  Tempe, 
a  beautiful  copse-wood  has  been  cut  and 
sold  within  a  recent  period  ;  and  there  ap- 
pears in  its  place  only  the  desolate  side  of 
a  naked  htather  hill.  It  is  not  above  sixty 
years  since  Glen  Urcha  has  been  divested 
of  a  superb  forest  of  firs  some  miles  in 
extent.  The  timber  was  bought  by  a  com- 
pany of  Irish  adventurers,  who  paid  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  a  tree  for  such  as  would 
now  have  been  valued  at  five  guineas. 
After  having  felled  the  whole  of  the  forest, 
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the  purchasers  became  bankrupt,  and  dis- 
persed :  the  overseer  of  the  workmen  was 
handed  at  Inverara,  for  assassinating  one 
of  his  men.  The  laird  never  received  the 
purchase  of  his  timber,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  trees  were  left  upon  the  spot 
where  they  fell,  or  by  the  shores  of  Loch 
Awe,  where  they  were  carried  for  convey- 
ance, and  gradually  consumed  by  the 
action  of  the  weather.  Those  mosses  where 
the  ancient  forests  formerly  stood,  are  over- 
spread with  the  short  stocks  of  trees  still 
standing  where  they  grew.  Age  has  re- 
duced them  almost  to  the  core,  and  the 
rains  and  decay  of  the  earth  have  cleared 
them  of  the  soil :  yet  their  wasted  stumps, 
and  the  fangs  of  their  roots,  retain  their 
original  shape,  and  stand  amid  the  hol- 
lows, the  realization  of  the  skeletons  of 
tree's  in  the  romance  of  Leonora.  Abun- 
dance of  these  remains  of  an  older  world 
are  to  be  seen  in  Glen  Urcha  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. In  Corrai  Fhuar,  Glen  Phin- 
glass,  and  Glen  Eitive,  they  are  met  at  every 
step.  In  the  first,  a  few  living  firs  are  yet 
thriving ;  but  they  are  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  shattered  stumps,  fallen  trunks, 
and  blasted  limbs  of  a  departed  forest. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  sad  emotions 
which  are  excited  by  this  picture  of  an  aged 
existence  falling  without  notice,  and  con- 
suming in  the  deepest  solitude  and  silence : 
on  every  side  lie  different  stages  of  decay, 
from  the  mouldered  and  barkless  stock, 
half  overgrown  with  grass  and  moss,  to 
the  overturned  tree,  yet  bearing  on  its 
crashed  limbs  the  withered  leaves  of  its 
last  summer.  In  Glen  Phinglass  there  is 
no  longer  any  living  timber;  but  the  re- 
mains of  that  which  it  once  produced  are 
of  greater  magnitude  than  those  in  .Corrai 
Fhuar.  In  this  tract  the  trees  were  chiefly 
oak  ;  firs  were,  however,  intermixed  among 
them,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glen  is 
the  stump  of  one  six  feet  in  diameter.  At 
intervals  are  stocks  of  oak  from  five  to 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  height ;  they  are  all 
of  a  great  size  and  age  :  some  are  still 
covered  with  bark,  and  yet  bear  a  few 
stunted  shoots;  but  many  are  so  old,  that 
the  mossy  earth  has  grown  on  one  side  to 
their  top,  and  the  heath  has  begun  to  tuft 
them  over  like  ivy.  In  Glen  Eitive  the 
remains  are  less  obliterated  :  many  of  the 
scathed  and  knotted  stumps  yet  bear  a  thin 
head  of  wreathed  and  dwarfish  boughs, 
and  in  some  places  trunks  of  immense 
oaks,  straight  as  a  mast,  yet  lie  at  the  foot 
of  the  stump  from  which  they  were  snap- 
ped. I  know  not  how  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings with  which  I  have  gazed  upon  these 


relics  of  the  ancient  forests  which  once 
covered  the  hills,  and  looked  up  to  the 
little  feathery  copse-wood  which  is  all  that 
now  remains  upon  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. What  must  be  the  soul  of  that  man 
who  can  look  upon  the  change  without  a 
thought?  who  hears  the  taunts  of  the 
stranger  revile  the  nakedness  of  his  land, 
and  who  can  stand  upon  his  hill  and 
stretch  his  eye  for  an  hundred  miles  over 
the  traces  of  gigantic  woods,  and  say, 
"  This  is  mine;"  and  yet  ask  not  the  neg- 
lected earth  for  its  produce,  nor  strive  to 
revive  the  perished  glory  of  his  country, 
and  which  to  be  reanimated  needs  but  to 
be  sought  ? 

The  success  of  those  who  have  possessed 
this  patriotism  ought  to  be  a  source  of 
emulation,  and  is  a  monument  of  reproach 
to  those  who  do  not  follow  their  example. 
The  princely  avenues  of  Inverara,  the  beau- 
tiful woods  of  Glengarrie,  the  plantations 
of  Duntroon,  and  the  groves  of  Athol,  must 
excite  in  a  stranger,  admiration ;  in  a  na- 
tive, pride  and  gratitude — pride  in  the  pro- 
duce of  his  country,  and  gratitude  to  the 
noble  possessors  who  have  preserved  and 
cherished  that  which  every  Scottish  pro- 
prietor ought  to  support,  the  honour  and 
the  interest  of  his  fathers'  land. 


Mr.  Allan's  elegant  poem  is  a  "  lament" 
on  the  desertion  of  the  Highlands  by  its 
ancient  inhabitants.     He  says  : — 

Full  often  in  the  valleys  still  and  lone, 

The  ruins  of  deserted  huts  appear. 

And  here  and  there  grown  o'er  for  many  a  year, 
Half-hidden  ridges  in  the  heath  are  seen, 
Where  once  the  delving  plough  and  waving  corn  had 
been. 

In  a  note  on  this  stanza,  Mr.  Allan  elo- 
quently depicts  the  depopulated  districts, 
xk. : — 

Upon  the  narrow  banks  of  lonely  streams, 
amid  the  solitude  of  waste  moors,  in  the 
bosom  of  desolate  glens,  and  on  the  emi- 
nences of  hills  given  to  the  foxes  and  the 
sheep,  are  seen  the  half-mouldered  walls  of 
ruined  huts,  and  the  mossy  furrows  of 
abandoned  fields,  which  tell  the  existence 
of  a  people  once  numerous  and  rich.  In 
these  melancholy  traces  of  desolation  are 
sometimes  seen  the  remains  of  eight  or 
twelve  houses  bereft  of  their  roofs,  and 
mouldering  into  a  promiscuous  heap.  Upon 
one  farm  in  the  slraith  of  Glen  Urcha 
there  were  "  sixty  years  since"  thirty-seven 
"  smokes  ;"  at  this  day  they  are  all  ex- 
tinguished, except  four.     A  less  extensive 
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but  more  striking  instance  of  this  falling 
away  of  the  people  will  still  farther  illus- 
trate the  lines  in  the  poem.  I  was  one 
evening  passing  up  a  solitary  glen  between 
Glen  Phinglass  and  Loch  Bhoile ;  the  day 
was  fast  closing,  and  wearied  with  hunting, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  inhabited  straiths, 
I  wished  to  discover  some  house  where  I 
might  obtain  refreshment.  As  I  turned  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  I  came  upon  a  small 
level  plain  where  four  glens  met.  In  the 
midst  stood  two  cottages,  and  I  hastened 
forward  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  stoup 
of  milk  and  a  barley  scone.  As  I  drew 
near  I  remarked  that  no  smoke  issued  from 
the  chimney,  no  cattle  stood  in  the  straith, 
nor  was  there  any  sign  of  the  little  green 
kale  yard,  which  is  now  found  in  (the  pre- 
cincts of  a  highland  cottage.  I  was  some- 
thing discouraged  by  the  quiet  and  desola- 
tion which  reigned  around ;  but  knowing 
the  solitude  and  poverty  of  the  shepherds 
of  the  outward  bounds,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised. At  length,  however,  as  I  drew 
near,  I  saw  the  heath  growing  in  the  walls 
of  the  huts,  the  doors  were  removed,  and 
the  apertures  of  the  windows  had  fallen 
into  chasms.  As  I  stopped  and  looked 
round,  I  observed  a  level  space  which  had 
been  once  a  field :  it  was  yet  green  and 
smooth,  and  the  grass-grown  ridges  of  long- 
neglected  furrows  were  perceivable,  retiring 
beneath  the  encroaching  heather.  Famili- 
arity with  such  objects  prevented  surprise 
and  almost  reflection ;  but  hunger  and 
weariness  reminded  me  not  to  linger,  and 
I  pursued  my  way  towards  Loch  Bhoile. 
As  I  turned  into  the  north-west  glen,  I 
again  discovered  before  me  a  small  house 
by  the  side  of  the  burn,  and  the  compacti- 
tude  of  its  walls  and  the  freshness  of  its 
grey  roof  as  the  setting  sun  glinted  upon 
its  ridge,  assured  me  that  it  was  not  desert- 
ed. I  hastened  onward,  but  again  I  was 
deceived.  When  I  came  near,  I  found  that 
although  it  had  not  been  so  long  unin- 
habited, it  was  forsaken  like  the  rest :  the 
small  wooden  windows  were  half-closed ; 
the  door  stood  open,  and  moss  had  crept 
upon  the  sill ;  the  roof  was  grown  over 
with  a  thick  and  high  crop  of  long-withered 
grass  :  a  few  half-burnt  peats  lay  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  hearth,  and  the  smoke  of  its  last 
lire  was  yet  hanging  on  the  walls.  In  the 
narrow  sandy  path  near  the  door  was  a 
worn  space,  which  yet  seemed  smoothened 
by  the  tread  of  little  feet,  and  showed  the 
half-deranged  remains  of  children's  play- 
houses built  with  pebbles  and  fragments  of 
broken  china :  the  row  of  stepping-stones 
yet  stood  as  they  had  been  placed  in  the 


brook,  but  no  foot-mark  was  upon  them, 
and  it  was  doubtless  many  a  day  since 
they  had  been  crossed,  save  by  the  foxes  of 
the  hill. 


No.  XXXIII. 

[From  the  "True  Trojans,  or  Fuimus 
Troes,''  an  Historical  Play,  Author  un- 
known, 1633.] 

Invocation  of  the  Druids  to  the  Gods  of 
Britain,  on  the  invasion  of  Ccesar. 

Draw  near,  ye  Heav'nly  Powers, 
Who  dwell  ia  starry  bowers ; 
And  ye,  who  in  the  deep 
On  mossy  pillows  sleep ; 
And  ye  who  keep  the  centre. 
Where  never  light  did  enter  ; 
And  ye  whose  habitations 
Are  still  amcng  the  nations, 
To  see  and  hear  our  doings, 
Our  births,  our  wars,  our  wooings ; 
Behold  our  present  grief: 
Belief  doth  beg  relief. 

By  the  Terrain  and  lunary. 

By  fern  seed  planetary. 

By  the  dreadful  misletoe 

Which  doth  on  holy  oak  grow, 

Draw  near,  draw  near,  draw  near. 

Help  us  beset  with  danger. 
And  turn  away  your  anger  ; 
Help  us  begirt  with  trouble. 
And  now  your  mercy  double  ; 
Help  us  opprest  with  sorrow, 
And  fight  for  us  to-morrow. 
Let  fire  consume  the  foeinan, 
Let  air  infest  the  Roman, 
Let  seas  intomb  their  fury, 
Let  gaping  earth  them  bury. 
Let  fire,  and  air,  and  water. 
And  earth  conspire  their  slaughter. 

By  the  vervain,  &c. 
We'll  praise  then  your  great  power, 
Each  month,  each  day,  each  hour, 
And  blaze  in  lasting  story 
Your  honour  and  your  glory. 
High  altars  lost  in  vapour, 
Young  heifers  free  from  labour. 
White  lambs  for  suck  still  crying, 
Shall  make  your  music  dying, 
The  boys  and  girls  around. 
With  honey  suckles  crown'd  ; 
The  bards  with  harp  and  rliiming. 
Green  bays  their  brows  entwining;. 
Sweet  tune  and  sweeter  ditty, 
Shall  chaunt  your  gracious  pity. 

By  tho  vervain,  &c.  .    . 
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Another,  to  the  Moon. 

Thou  Queen  of  Heav'n,  Commandress  of  the  deep. 

Lady  of  lakes.  Regent  of  woods  and  deer  ; 

A  Lamp,  dispelling  irksome  night;  the  Source 

Of  generable  moisture ;  at  whose  feet 

Wait  twenty  thousand  Naiades  ! — thy  crescent 

Brute  elephants  adore,  and  man  doth  feel 

Thv  force  run  through  the  zodiac  of  his  limbs. 

O  thou  first  Guide  of  Brutus  to  this  isle, 

Drive  back  these  proud  usurpers  from  this  isl*. 

Whether  the  name  of  Cynthia's  silver  globe, 

Or  chaste  Diana  with  a  gilded  quiver, 

Or  dread  Proserpina,  stem  Dis's  spouse, 

Or  soft  Lucina,  call'd  in  child-bed  throes, 

Doth  thee  delight :  rise  with  a  glorious  face, 

Green  drops  of  Nereus  trickling  down  thy  cheeks, 

And  with  bright  horns  united  in  full  orb 

Toss  high  the  seas,  with  billows  beat  the  banks, 

Conjure  np  Neptune,  and  th'  .SJolian  slaves, 

Protract  both  night  and  winter  in  a  storm. 

That  Romans  lose  their  way,  and  sooner  land 

At  sad  Avernus'  than  at  Albion's  strand. 

So  may'st  thou  shun  the  Dragon's  head  and  tail ! 

So  may  Endymion  snort  on  Latmian  bed  I 

So  may  the  fair  game  fall  before  thy  bow  !— 

Shed  light  on  us,  but  light'ning  on  our  foe. 


[From  the  "  Twins,"  a  Comedy,  by  W. 
Rider,  A.M.  1655.] 

Irresolution. 

I  am  a  heavy  stone, 

Rolled  up  a  hill  by  a  weak  child  :  I  mov« 

A  little  up,  and  tumble  back  again. 

Resolution  for  Innocence. 

My  noble  mind  has  not  yet  lost  all  thame. 

I  will  desist.     My  love,  that  will  not  serve  me 

As  a  true  subject,  I'll  conquer  as  an  enemy. 

O  Fame,  I  will  not  add  another  spot 

To  thy  pure  robe.     I'll  keep  my  ermine  honour 

Pure  and  alive  in  death  ;  and  with  my  end 

I'll  end  my  sin  and  shame  :  like  Charicles, 

Who  living  to  a  hundred  years  of  age 

Free  from  the  least  disease,  fearing  a  sicknes?, 

To  kill  it  killed  himself,  and  made  bis  death 

The  period  of  his  health. 


[From  "  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,"  a  Comedy, 
Author  Unknown,  1 606.] 

Friendship  in   a   Lord;    modesty   in  a 
Gentleman. 

Clarence,   (to   tome  musicians').     Thanks,    gentle 
friends ; 
Is  your  good  lord,  and  mine,  gone  up  to  bed  yet  ? 

Momford.  I  do  assure  you  not,  Sir,  not  yet,  nor  yet, 
my  deep  and  studious  friend,  not  yet,  musical  Clarence. 


Clar.  My  Lord— 

Horn.  Nor  yet,  ihou  sole  divider  of  my  Lordship. 

Clar.  Tint  were  a  most  unfit  division. 
And  far  above  the  pitch  of  my  low  plumes. 
I  am  your  bold  and  constant  guest,  my  Lord. 

Horn.  Far,  far  from  bold,  for  thou  hast  known  me 
long. 
Almost  these  twenty  years,  and  half  those  years 
Hast  been  my  bedfellow,  long  time  before 
This  unseen  thing,  this  thing  of  nought  indeed, 
Or  atom,  call'd  my  Lordship,  shined  in  me  ; 
And  yet  thou  m3k'st  thyself  as  little  bold 
To  take  such  kindness,  as  becomes  the  age 
And  truth  of  our  indissoluble  love. 
As  our  acquaintance  sprong  but  yesterday  ; 
Such  is  thy  gentle  and  too  tender  spirit. 

Clar.  My  Lord,  my  want  of  courtship  [makes  me 
fear 
I  should  be  rude  ;  and  this  my  mean  estate 
Meets  with  such  envy  and  detraction, 
Such  misconstructions  and  resolv'd  misdooms 
Of  my  poor  worth,  that  should  I  be  advanced 
Beyond  ray  unseen  lowness  but  one  hair, 
I  should  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  spirits 
That  fly  in  ill-lung'd  tempests  thro'  the  world,' 
Tearing  the  head  of  virtue  from  her  shoulders, 
If  she  but  look  out  of  the  ground  of  glory ; 
Twixt  whom,  and  me,  and  every  worldly  fortune, 
There  fights  such  sour  and  curst  antipathy, 
So  waspish  and  so  petulant  a  star, 
That  all  things  tending  to  my  grace  and  good 
Are  ravish'd  from  their  object,  as  I  were 
A  thing  created  for  a  wilderness. 
And  must  not  think  of  any  place  with  men. 


[From  the  "  English  Monsieur,"  a  Comedy 
by  the  Hon.  James  Howard,  1674.] 

The  humour  of  a  conceited  Traveller, 
u-Jio  is  taken  tvith  every  thing  that  is 
French. 

English  Monsieur.  Gentlemen,  if  you  please,  let  us 
dine  together. 

Vaine.  I  know  a  cook's  shop,  has  the  best  boiled  and 
roast  beef  in  town. 

Eng.  Mons.  Sir,  since  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  I 
only  ask  you  what  you  mean  ;  but,  were  you  acquaint- 
ed with  me,  I  should  take  your  greasy  proposition  as 
an  affront  to  my  palate. 

Vaine.  Sir,  I  only  meant,  by  the  consent  of  this  com- 
pany, to  dine  well  together. 

En j.  Muns.  Do  you  call  dining  well,  to  eat  out  of  a 
French  house. 

Vaine.  Sir,  I  understand  you  as  little  as  'you  do 
beef. 

Eng.  Mons.  Why  then,  to  interpret  my  meaning 
plainly,  if  ever  you  make  me  such  offer  again,  expect 
to  hear  from  me  next  morning — 

Vaine.  What,  that  you  would  not  dine  with  me — 

Eng.  Sluns.  No,  Sir ;  that  I  will  fight  with  you.  In 
short,  Sir,  I  can  only  tell  you,  that  I  had  once  a  dispute 
with  a  certain  person  in  this  kind,  who  defended  the 
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English  way  of  eating;  whereupon  I  sent  him  a  chal- 
lenge, as  any  man  that  has  been  in  France  would  have 
done.  We  fought ;  I  killed  him  :  and  whereabouts  do 
you  think  I  hit  him  ? 
Vaine.  I  warrant  you,  in  the  small  guts — 
Eng.  Mons.  I  run  him  through  his  mistaken  palate  ; 
which  made  me  think  the  hand  of  justice  guided  my 
sword. 

*  »  *  *  * 

Eng.  Mons.  Madam,  leading  your  Ladyship,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  France. 

Lady.  Why,  Sir  ? 

Eng,  Mons.  Because  you  lead  so  like  French  ladies. 

Lady.  Sir,  why  look  you  so  earnestly  on  the  ground? 

Eng.  Mons.  I'll  lay  a  hundred  pounds,  here  has  been 
three  English  ladies  walking  up  before  ns. 

Crafty.  How  can  you  tell,  Sir? 

Eng.  Mons.  By  being  in  France. 

Crafty.  What  a  devil  can  he  mean  ? 

Eng.  Mons.  I  have  often  in  France  observed  in  gar- 
dens, when  the  company  used  to  walk  after  a  small 
shower  of  rain,  the  impression  of  the  French  ladies' 
feet.  I  have  seen  such  bun  mien  in  their  footsteps,  that 
the  King  of  France's  Maitre  de  Daunce  could  not  have 
found  fault  with  any  one  tread  amongst  them  all.  In 
this  walk  I  iind  the  toes  of  the  English  ladies  ready  to 
tread  one  upon  another. 


Vaine.  Monsieur  Frenchlave,  well  met — 

Eng.  Mons.  I  cannot  say  the  like  to  you,  Sir,  since 
I'm  told  you've  done  a  damn'd  English  trick. 

Vaine.  In  what  ? 

Eng.  Mons.  In  finding  fault  with  a'  pair  of  tops  I 
wore  yesterday  ;  and,  upon  my  parol,  I  never  had  a 
pair  sat  better  in  my  life.  My  leg  look'd  in  'em  not  at 
all  like  an  English  leg. 

Vaine.  Sir,  all  that  I  said  of  your  tops  was,  that 
they  made  such  a  rushing  noise  as  you  walk'd,  that  my 
mistress  could  not  hear  one  word  of  the  love  I  made  to 
her. 

Eng.  Mons.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  that  ;  for  I  shall 
justify  my  tops  in  the  noise  they  were  guilty  of,  since 
'twas  Alamode  of  France.  Can  you  say  'twas  an  Eng- 
lish noise. 

Vaine.  I  can  say,  though  your  tops  were  made  in 
France,  they  made  a  noise  in  England. 

Eng.  Mons.  But  still,  Sir,  'twas  a  French  noise — 

Vaine.  But  cannot  a  French  noise  hinder  a  man 
from  hearing  ? 

Eng.  Mons.  No,  certainly,  tliat's  a  demonstration ; 
for,  look  you,  Sir,  a  French  noise  is  agreeable  to  the 
air,  and  therefore  not  unagreeable,  and  therefore  not 
prejudicial,  to  the  hearing ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  person 
that  has  seen  the  world. 

The  Monsieur  comforts  himself,  when  his 
mistress  rejects  him,  that  "  'twas  a  denial 
with  a  French  tone  of  voice,  so  that  'twas 
agreeable :"  and,  at  her  final  departure, 
"  Do  you  see,  Sir,  how  she  leaves  us  ?  she 
walks  away  with  a  French  step." 

C.L. 


THOU  AND  YOU,  IN  POETRY. 

The  promiscuous  use  of  thou  and  you  is 
a  common  error  among  all  our  poets,  not 
the  best  or  most  accurate  excepted. 

The  cause  of  this  anomaly  is  not  of  diffi- 
cult investigation.  The  second  person 
singular  not  being  colloquial  with  us,  (for 
we  never  use  it  to  our  familiar  friends  like 
the  French,)  it  at  once  elevates  our  lan- 
guage above  the  level  of  common  discourse 
— a  most  essential  object  to  the  poet,  and 
therefore  he  readily  adopts  it;  but  when  it 
comes  to  govern  a  verb,  the  combination 
of  st  is  so  harsh  that  he  as  readily  aban- 
dons it. 

In  Pope's  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  the  singu- 
lar pronoun  is  constantly  used  till  verse  65  : 

"  — HeaveD  listen'd  while  you  sung ;" 

for  thou  sungst  (without  considering  the 
rhyme)  would  have  been  intolerable. 

In  lines  107,  109,  the  verb  canst  thou 
has  a  good  effect;  as  by  lengthening  the 
syllable  by  position  it  becomes  more  em- 
phatic, and  the  harshness  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  superior  force  of  canst  thou 
to  can  you.  The  fastidious  critic  therefore 
would  do  well,  before  he  passes  his  sen- 
tence, to  consider  whether  an  inaccuracy, 
which  is  never  discovered  except  it  be 
sought  after,  is  not  fairly  entitled  to  the 
favour  Aristotle  grants  to  those  deviations 
from  strict  propriety,  which  tend  to  height- 
en the  interest  of  a  poem. 

This  change  however  is  absolutely  inde- 
fensible when  used  for  the  sake  of  rhyme 
only.     Many  instances  of  this  occur  in  the 
same    poem;    the   most   striking   will  be 
found  in  two  succeeding  couplets  : 
O  come!  O  I  teach  me  nature  to  subdue. 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myself, — and  you  : 
Fill  my  fond  heart  with  God  alone  ;  for  he 
Alone  can  rival,  can  succeed  to  thee. 

In  some  cases  this  change  is  strictly  justi- 
fiable; as,  when  a  person  is  addressed  in  a 
different  style.  For  example,  in  Thom- 
son's Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  when  Sif- 
fredi  discloses  to  Tancred  that  he  is  the 
king,  he  says, 

Forgive  me,  sir!  this  trial  of , your  heart. 

For  the  respectful  appellation  sir  demands 
the  more  colloquial  term  of  address ;  but 
he  immediately  adds  with  animation, 

Thou  !  thou !  art  he  ! 
And  so  in  Tancred's  subsequent  speech  to 
Siffredi,  he  first  says, 
.    I  think,  my  lord !  you  said  the  king  intrusted 
To  you  his  will !— 
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but  soon  after  adds,  in  a  more  impassioned     not  unfrequently  happens  at  the  heel  of  an 
tone  evening,  he  incurs  a  similar  penalty. 


On  this  alone  I  will  not  bear  dispute, 
Not  even  from  thee,  Siffredi ! 

The  same  distinction  will,  in  general,  be 
found  in  the  speeches  of  Sigismunda  to 
Tancred.* 


HARVEST-CATCH  IN  NORFOLK. 

To  the  Editor. 
• 

Sir, — Your  Every-Day  Book  contains 
several  interesting  accounts  relating  to  the 
present  joyous  season  of  the  year.  Amongst 
others,  a  correspondent  ©.$|.  3).('n  v0^  "• 
col.  1168,)  has  furnished  us  with  some 
amusing  particulars  of  the  old  customs  of 
the  harvest  supper.  It  should  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  old  "  catch"  of  this  country.  That 
which  he  has  given  is  evidently  compounded 
of  two  different  songs  in  use  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  1  have  no  doubt  when  you  have 
read  and  compared  them  you  will  be  of 
my  opinion.  A  few  years  more,  and  pro- 
bably (but  for  your  notice  of  them)  they 
will  be  entirely  forgotten. 

The  health-drinking  catch,  which '  is 
always  the  last  thing  before  parting,  is  as 
follows : — 

First  the  mistress  : — 

Now  supper  is  over,  and  all  things  are  past, 

Here's  our   mistress's  good  health  in  a  full  flowing 

glass  ; 
She  is  a  good  mistress,  she  provides  us  good  cheer, 
Here's  our  mistress's  good  health,  boys — Come  drink 

Jiti'f  your  beer — 
She  is  a  good  mistress,  she  provides  us  good  cheer, 
Here's  our  mistress's  good  health,  boys— Come  drink 

off  your  beer. 

During  the  time  the  catch  is  going  round 
the  whole  party  are  standing,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  drinker,  they  join  in 
chorus.  The  glass  circulates,  beginning 
with  the  "  Lord "  in  regular  succession 
through  the  "  company :"  after  that  it  is 
handed  to  the  visitors,— the  harvestmen  of 
gone-by  days, — who  are  not,  or  ought  not 
to  be,  forgotten  on  the  occasion.  If  the 
drinker  be  taken  oft'  his  guard,  and  should 
drink  off  his  beer  at  the  pause  in  the  catch, 
he  is  liable  to  a  forfeit :  if  one  of  the  chorus 
misplaces  the  words  half  and  off,  which 

•  Pye. 


After  the  mistress  the  master  : — 

Here's  health  to  our  master,  the  lord  of  the  feast, 
God  bless  his  endeavours,  and  give  him  increase, 
And  send  him  good  crops,  that  we  may  meet  another 

year, 
Here's  our  master's  good  health,  boys— Come  drink 

half  your  beer. 
God  send  him  good  crops,  &c— Come  drink  off  your 

beer. 

Where  the  beer  flows  very  freely,  and 
there  is  a  family,  it  is  sometimes  usual  to 
carry  on  the  catch,  through  the  different 
branches,  with  variations  composed  for  the 
purpose,  perhaps  at  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment :  some  of  these  I  have  known  very 
happily  conceived.  The  other  glee  to 
which  I  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  my 
letter,  and  which  I  conceive  <&.  %.  %fr.  to 
have  had  in  view,  is  this  : — 

Here's  health  unto  our  master,  the  founder  of  the  feast, 
God  grant,  whenever  he  shall  die,  his  soul  may  go  to 

rest, 
And  that  all  things  may  prosper  whate'er  he  has  in 

hand. 
For  we  are  all  his  servants,  and  are  at  his  command  ; 
So  drink,  boys,  drink,  and  mind  you  do  none  spill, 
For  if  you  do 
You  shall  drink  two. 
For  'tis  our  master's  will  I 

If  the  foregoing  be  acceptable,  it  will  be 
a  satisfaction  to  have  contributed  a  trifle  to 
a  miscellany,  which  has  afforded  a  fund  of 
instruction  and  amusement  to 

Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

c.  n.  *. 

Norfolk,  August  20,  1827. 


POTTED  VENISON. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  a  fanciful  discourse 
on  "  Sympathy,"  affirms,  that  the  venison 
which  is  in  July  and  August  put  into 
eavthern  pots,  to  last  the  whole  year,  is  very 
difficult  to  be  preserved  during  the  space 
of  those  particular  months  which  are  called 
the  fence-months;  but  that,  when  that 
period  is  passed,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to 
keep  it  gustful  (as  he  words  it)  during  the 
whole  year  after.  This  he  endeavours  to 
find  a  cause  for  from  the  "  sympathy"  be- 
tween the  potted  meat,  and  its  friends  and 
relations,  courting  and  capering  about  in 
its  native  park. 
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For  the  Table  Book. 
THE  DEFEAT  OF  TIME; 

OR  A 

TALE  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 

r    Titania,  and  her  moonlight  Elves,  were 
assembled  under  the  canopy  of  a  huge  oak, 
that  served  to  shelter  them  from  the  moon's 
radiance,  which,    being   now  at  her    full 
noon,  shot  forth  intolerable  rays — intolera- 
ble, I  mean,  to  the  subtil' texture  of  their 
little  shadowy  bodies — but  dispensing  an 
agreeable  coolness  to  us  grosser  mortals. 
An  air  of  discomfort  sate  upon  the  Queen, 
and  upon  her  Courtiers.     Their  tiny  frisk- 
ings  and  gambols  were  forgot;  and  even 
Robin  Goodfellow,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
little  airy  life,  looked  grave.    For  the  Queen 
had  had  melancholy  forebodings  of  late, 
founded  upon  an  ancient  Prophecy,  laid  up 
in  the  records  of  Fairy  Land,  that  the  date 
of  Fairy  existence  should  be  then  extinct, 
when  men  should  cease  to  believe  in  them. 
And  she  knew  how  that  the  race  of  the 
Nymphs,  which  were  her  predecessors,  and 
had    been   the  Guardians   of   the    sacred 
floods,  and  of  the  silver  fountains,  and  of 
the  consecrated  hills  and  woods,  had  utterly 
disappeared   before   the  chilling  touch  of 
man's  incredulity;  and  she  sighed  bitterly 
at  the  approaching  fate  of  herself  and  of 
her  subjects,  which  was  dependent  upon  so 
fickle  a  lease,  as  the  capricious  and   ever 
mutable  faith  of  man.      When,  as  if  to 
realise  her  fears,  a  melancholy  shape  came 
gliding  in,  and  that  was— Time,  who  with 
his  intolerable  scythe  mows  down  Kings 
and  Kingdoms;  at  whose  dread  approach 
the  Fays  huddled  together,  as  a  flock   of 
timorous  sheep,  and  the  most  courageous 
among  them  crept  into  acorn  cups,  not  en- 
during the  sight  of  that  ancientest  of  Mo- 
narchs.    Titania's  first  impulse  was  to  wish 
the  presence  of  her  false  Lord,  King  Obe- 
ron,  who  was  far  away,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
strange  Beauty,  a  Fay  of  Indian  Land — 
that  with  his  good  lance  and  sword,  like  a 
faithful  knight  and  husband,  he  might  de- 
fend  her   against    Time.     But    she    soon 
checked   that   thought    as   vain,  for   what 
could  the  prowess  of  the  mighty  Oberon 
himself,   albeit  the  stoutest  Champion  in 
Fairy  Land,  have  availed  against  so  huge  a 
Giant,  whose  bald  top  touched  the  skies. 
So  in  the  mildest  tone   she   besought  the 
Spectre,  that  in  his  mercy  he  would  over- 
look, and  pass  by,  her  small  subjects,  as 
too  diminutive  and  powerless  to  add  any 
worthy  trophy  to  his  renown.     And  she 
besought   him    to    employ    his    resistless 


strength  against  the  ambitious  Children  of 
Men,  and  to  lay  waste  their  aspiring  works, 
to  tumble  down  their  towers  and  turrets, 
and  the  Babels  of  their  pride,  fit  objects  of 
his  devouring  Scythe,  but  to  spare  her  and 
her  harmless  race,  who  had  no  existence 
beyond  a  dream;  frail  objects  of  a  creed; 
that  lived  but  in  the  faith  of  the  believer. 
And  with  her  little  arms,  as  well  as  she 
could,  she  grasped  the  stern  knees  of  Time, 
and  waxing  speechless  with  fear,  she  beck- 
oned to  her  chief  attendants,  and  Maids  of 
Honour,  to  come  forth  from  their  hiding 
places,  and  to  plead  the  Plea  of  the  Fairies. 
And  one  of  those  small  delicate  creatures 
came  forth  at  her  bidding,  clad  all  in  white 
like  a  Chorister,  and  in  a  low  melodious 
tone,  not  louder  than  the  hum  of  a  pretty 
bee — when  it  seems  to  be  demurring  whe- 
ther it  shall  settle  upon  this  sweet  flower 
or  that,  before  it  settles — set  forth  her  hum- 
ble Petition.  "  We  Fairies,"  she  said, 
"  are  the  most  inoffensive  race  that  live, 
and  least  deserving  to  perish.  It  is  we  that 
have  the  care  of  all  sweet  melodies,  that  no 
discords  may  offend  the  Sun,  who  is  the 
great  Soul  of  Music.  We  rouse  the  lark  at 
morn ;  and  the  pretty  Echos,  which  respond 
to  all  the  twittering  quire,  are  of  our  mak- 
ing. Wherefore,  great  King  of  Years,  as 
ever  you  have  loved  the  music  which  is 
raining  from  a  morning  cloud,  sent  from 
the  messenger  of  day,  the  Lark,  as  he 
mounts  to  Heaven's  gate,  beyond  the  ken 
of  mortals ;  or  if  ever  you  have  listened 
with  a  charmed  ear  to  the  Night  Bird,  that 

in  the  flowery  spring. 
Amidst  the  leaves  set,  makes  the  thickets  ring 
Of  her  sour  sorrows,  sweeten'd  with  her  song  : 

spare  our  tender  tribes  ;  and  we  will  muffle 
up  the  sheep-bell  for  thee,  that  thy  pleasure 
take  no  interruption,  whenever  thou  shall 
listen  unto  Philomel." 

And  Time  answered,  that  "he  had  heard 
that  song  too  long ;  and  he  was  even  wea- 
ried with  that  ancient  strain,  that  recorded 
the  wrongs  of  Tereus.  But  if  she  would 
know  in  what  music  Time  delighted,  it 
was,  when  sleep  and  darkness  lay  upon 
crowded  cities,  to  hark  to  the  midnight 
chime,  which  is  tolling  from  a  hundred 
clocks,  like  the  last  knell  over  the  soul  of  a 
dead  world ;  or  to  the  crush  of  the  fall  of 
some  age-worn  edifice,  which  is  as  the 
voice  of  himself  when  he  disparteth  king- 
doms." 

A  second  female  Fay  took  up  the  Plea, 
and  said,  "  We  be  the  handmaids  of  the 
Spring,  and  tend  upon  the  birth  of  all 
sweet  buds  ;  and  the  pastoral  cowslips  are 
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our  friends,  and  the  pansies ;  and  the  vio- 
lets, like  nuns  ;  and  the  quaking  hare-bell 
is  in  our  wardship ;  and  the  Hyacinth,  once 
a  fair  youth,  and  dear  to  Phoebus." 

Then  Time  made  answer,  in  his  wrath 
striking  the  harmless  ground  with  his  hurt- 
ful scythe,  that  "  they  must  not  think  that 
he  was  one  that  cared  for  flowers,  except  to 
see  them  wither,  aud  to  take  her  beauty 
from  the  rose.'' 

And  a  third  Fairy  took  up  the  Plea,  and 
said,  "  We  are  kindly  Things ;  and  it  is 
we  that  sit  at  evening,  and  shake  rich 
odours  from  sweet  bowers  upon  discoursing 
lovers,  that  seem  to  each  other  to  be  their 
own  sighs ;  and  we  keep  off  the  bat,  and 
the  owl,  from  their  privacy,  and  the  ill- 
boding  whistler ;  and  we  flit  in  sweet 
dreams  across  the  brains  of  infancy,  and 
conjure  up  a  smile  upon  its  soft  lips  to 
beguile  the  careful  mother,  while  its  little 
soul  is  fled  for  a  brief  minute  or  two  to 
sport  with  our  youngest  Fairies." 

Then  Saturn  (which  is  Time)  made 
answer,  that  "  they  should  not  think  that 
he  delighted  in  tender  Babes,  that  had  de- 
voured his  own,  till  foolish  Rhea  cheated 
him  with  a  Stone,  which  he  swallowed, 
thinking  it  to  be  the  infant  Jupiter."  And 
thereat  in  token  he  disclosed  to  view  his 
enormous  tooth,  in  which  appeared  mon- 
strous dints,  left  by  that  unnatural  meal ; 
and  his  great  throat,  that  seemed  capable 
of  devouring  up  the  earth  and  all  its  in- 
habitants at  one  meal.  "  And  for  Lovers," 
he  continued,  "my  delight  is, with  a  hurry- 
ing hand  to  snatch  them  away  from  their 
love-meetings  by  stealth  at  nights,  and  to 
ravish  away  hours  from  them  like  minutes 
whilst  they  are  together,  and  in  absence  to 
stand  like  a  motionless  statue,  or  their 
leaden  Planet  of  mishap  (whence  I  had  my 
name),  till  I  make  their  minutes  seem  ages." 

Next  stood  up  a  male  fairy,  clad  all  in 
green,  like  a  forester,  or  one  of  Robin 
Hood's  mates,  and  doffing  his  tiny  cap, 
said,  "  We  are  small  foresters,  that  live  in 
woods,  training  the  young  boughs  in  grace- 
ful intricacies,  with  blue  snatches  of  the 
sky  between ;  we  frame  all  shady  roofs 
and  arches  rude ;  and  sometimes,  when  we 
are  plying  our  tender  hatches,  men  say, 
that  the  tapping  woodpecker  is  nigh  :  and 
it  is  we  that  scoop  the  hollow  cell  of  the 
squirrel  ;  and  carve  quaint  letters  upon 
the  rinds  of  trees,  which  in  sylvan  soli- 
tudes sweetly  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
heat-oppressed  swain,  ere  he  lies  down  to 
slumber,  the  name  of  his  Fair  One,  Dainty 
Aminta,  Gentle  Rosalind,  or  Chastest  Laura, 
as  it  may  happen."  ; 


Saturn,  nothing  moved  with  this  courte- 
ous address,  bade  him  be  gone,  or  "  if  he 
would  be  a  woodman,  to  go  forth,  and  fell 
oak  for  the  Fairies"  coffins,  which  would 
forthwith  be  wanting.  For  himself,  he 
took  no  delight  in  haunting  the  woods, 
till  their  golden .  plumage  (the  yellow 
leaves)  were  beginning  to  fall,  and  leave 
the  brown  black  limbs  bare,  like  Nature  in 
her  skeleton  dress." 

Then  stood  up  one  of  those  gentle 
Pairies,  that  are  good  to  Man,  and  blushed 
red  as  any  rose,  while  he  told  a  modest 
story  of  one  of  his  own  good  deeds.  "  It 
chanced  upon  a  time," he  said,  "that while 
we  were  looking  cowslips  in  the  meads, 
while  yet  the  dew  was  hanging  on  the 
buds,  like  beads,  we  found  a  babe  left  in 
its  swathing  clothes — a  little  sorrowful  de- 
serted Thing  ;  begot  of  Love,  but  begetting 
no  love  in  others ;  guiltless  of  shame,  but 
doomed  to  shame  for  its  parents'  offence 
in  bringing  it  by  indirect  courses  into  the 
world.  It  was  pity  to  see  the  abandoned 
little  orphan,  left  to  the  world's  care  by  an 
unnatural  mother,  how  the  cold  dew  Kept 
wetting  its  childish  coats ;  and  its  little 
hair,  how  it  was  bedabbled,  that  was  like 
gossamer.  Its  pouting  mouth,  unknowing 
how  to  speak,  lay  half  opened  like  a  rose- 
lipt  shell,  and  its  cheek  was  softer  than 
any  peach,  upon  which  the  tears,  for  very 
roundness,  could  not  long  dwell,  but  fell 
off,  in  clearness  like  pearls,  some  on  the 
grass,  and  some  on  his  little  hand,  and  some 
haply  wandered  to  the  little  dimpled  well 
under  his  mouth,  which  Love  himself 
seemed  to  have  planned  out,  but  less  for 
tears  than  for  smilings.  Pity  it  was,  too, 
to  see  how  the  burning  sun  scorched  its 
helpless  limbs,  for  it  lay  without  shade,  or 
shelter,  or  mother's  breast,  for  foul  weather 
or  fair.  So  having  compassion  on  its  sad 
plight,  my  fellows  and  I  turned  ourselves 
into  grasshoppers,  and  swarmed  about  the 
babe,  making  such  shrill  cries,  as  that 
pretty  little  chirping  creature  makes  in  its 
mirth,  till  with  our  noise  we  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  passing  rustic,  a  tender- 
hearted hind,  who  wondering  at  our  small 
but  loud  concert,  strayed  aside  curiously, 
and  found  the  babe,  where  it  lay  on  the 
remote  grass,  and  taking  it  up,  lapt  it  in 
his  russet  coat,  and  bore  it  to  his  cottage, 
where  his  wife  kindly  nurtured  it,  till  it 
grew  up  a  goodly  personage.  How  this 
Babe  prospered  afterwards,  let  proud  Lon- 
don tell.  This  was  that  famous  Sir  Thomas 
Greshara,  who  was  the  chiefest  of  her  Mer- 
chants, the  richest,  the  wisest.  W'itness 
his  many  goodly  vessels  on  the  Thames, 
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freighted  with  costly  merchandise,  jewels 
from  Ind,  and  pearls  for  courtly  dames,  and 
silks  of  Samarcand.  And  witness  more 
than  all,  that  stately  Bourse  (or  Exchange) 
which  he  caused  to  be  built,  a  mart  for 
merchants  from  East  and  West,  whose  grace- 
ful summit  still  bears,  in  token  of  the 
Fairies'  favours,  his  chosen  crest,  the  Grass- 
hopper. And,  like  the  Grasshopper,  may 
it  please  Lyou,  great  King,  to  suffer  us  also 
to  live,  partakers  of  the  green  earth !" 

The  Fairy  had  scarce  ended  his  Plea, 
when  a  shrill  cry,  not  unlike  the  Grass- 
hopper's, was  heard.  Poor  Puck  —  or 
Robin  Goodfellow,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called — had  recovered  a  little  from  his 
first  fright,  and  in  one  of  his  mad  freaks 
had  perched  upon  the  beard  of  old  Time, 
which  was  flowing,  ample,  and  majestic, 
and  was  amusing  himself  with  plucking  at 
a  hair,  which  was  indeed  so  massy,  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  removing  some 
huge  beam  of  timber  rather  than  a  hair ; 
which  Time  by  some  ill  chance  perceiving, 
snatched  up  the  Impish  Mischief  with  his 
great  hand,  and  asked  "  What  it  was  V 

"  Alas  !"  quoth  Puck,  "  A  little  random 
Elf  am  1,  born  in  one  of  Nature's  sports,  a 
very  weed,  created  for  the  simple  sweet 
enjoyment  of  myself,  but  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, worth,  or  need,  that  ever  I  could 
learn.  'Tis  I,  that  bob  the  Angler's  idle 
cork,  till  the  patient  man  is  ready  to 
breathe  a  curse.  I  steal  the  morsel  from 
the  Gossip's  fork,  or  stop  the  sneezing 
Chanter  in  mid  Psalm  ;  and  when  an  in- 
fant has  been  born  with  hard  or  homely 
features,  mothers  say,  that  I  changed  the 
child  at  nurse ;  but  to  fulfil  any  graver 
purpose  I  have  not  wit  enough,  and  hardly 
the  will.  I  am  a  pinch  of  lively  dust  to 
frisk  upon  the  wind,  a  tear  would  make  a 
puddle  of  me,  and  so  I  tickle  myself  with 
the  lightest  straw,  and  shun  all  griefs  that 
might  make  me  stagnant.  This  is  my  small 
philosophy." 

Then  Time,  dropping  him  on  the  ground, 
as  a  thing  too  inconsiderable  for  his  ven- 
geance, grasped  fast  his  mighty  Scythe; 
and  now  not  Puck  alone,  but  the  whole 
State  of  Fairies  had  gone  to  inevitable 
wreck  and  destruction,  had  not  a  timely 
Apparition  interposed,  at  whose  boldness 
Time  was  astounded,  for  he  came  not 
with  the  habit,  or  the  forces,  of  a  Deity, 
who  alone  might  cope  with  Time,  but  as  a 
simple  Mortal,  clad  as  you  might  see  a 
Forester,  that  hunts  after  wild  coneys  by 
the  cold  moonshine;  or  a  Stalker  of' stray 
deer,  stealthy  and  bold.  But  by  the  golden 
lustre  in  his  eye,  and  the  passionate  wanness 


in  his  cheek,  and  by  the  fair  and  ample 
space  of  his  forehood,  which  seemed  a 
palace  framed  for  the  habitation  of  all 
glorious  thoughts,  he  knew  that  this  was 
his  great  Rival,  who  had  power  given  him 
to  rescue  whatsoever  victims  Time  should 
clutch,  and  to  cause  them  to  live  for  ever 
in  his  immortal  verse.  And  muttering  the 
name  of  Shakspeare,  Time  spread  his 
Roc-like  wings,  and  fled  the  controuling 
presence.  And  the  liberated  Court  of  the 
Fairies,  with  Titania  at  their  head,  flocked 
around  the  gentle  Ghost,  giving  him  thanks, 
nodding  to  him,  and  doing  him  curtesies, 
who  had  crowned  them  henceforth  with  a 
permanent  existence,  to  live  in  the  minds 
of  men,  while  verse  shall  have  power  to 
charm,  or  Midsummer  moons  shall  brighten. 


What  particular  endearments  passed 
between  the  Fairies  and  their  Poet,  passes 
my  pencil  to  delineate;,  but  if  you  are 
curious  to  be  informed,  I  must  refer  you, 
gentle  reader,  to  the  "  Plea  of  the  Fairies," 
a  most  agreeable  Poem,  lately  put  forth  by 
my  friend,  Thomas  Hood  :  of  the  first  half 
of  which  the  above  is  nothing  but  a  meagre, 
and  a  harsh,  prose-abstract.     Farewell. 

Elia. 

The  icords  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after 
the  songs  of  Apollo. 


PARODIES  ON  HORACE. 

Mr.  James  Petit  Andrews,  the  continua- 
tor  of  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  England, 
mentions  a  whimsical  instance  of  literary 
caprice — a  parody  of  Horace,  by  a  German, 
David  Hoppius,  who  had  interest  enough 
to  have  his  book  printed  at  Brunswick,  in 
1568,  under  the  particular  protection  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony.  Hoppius,  with  in- 
finite labour,  transformed  the  odes  and 
epodes  of  Horace  into  pious  hymns,  pre- 
serving the  original  measure,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  words  of  the  Roman  poet. 
"  The  classical  reader,"  Mr.  Andrews  says, 
"  will,  at  one  glance,  comprehend  the 
amazing  difficulties  which  such  a  parodist 
must  undergo,  and  will  be  surprised  to 
find  these  productions  not  wanting  in  pure 
Latinity."  A  specimen  or  two  are  annexed. 

Ad  Pyrrham.     Ode  v.  lib.  1. 

Quis  multd  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfusus  licjuidis  urget  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro  ? 
Cui  flavam  religas  comara 
Simplex  munditiis  ?  &c. 
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Ad  Mariam  Deiparam.    Parodia  v.  lib.  1. 

Quis  fceno  reculians,  in  gracili  tenes 
Innexus  teneris  te,  pia,  fasciis 
Blandus,  Virgo,  puellus  ? 
Cui  primos  adhibes  cibos. 
Dives  munditiis  ?  &c. 

In  Juliam  Barinen.     Ode  viii.  lib  2. 

Ulla  si  juris'  tibi  pejerati 

Puena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam, 

Dente  si  nigro  fieres,  vel  uno 

Turpior  unqui. 
Crederem — Sed  tu  simul  obligasti 
Perfidum  votis  caput,  enitescis 
Pulchrior  multo,  juvenumque  prodis 

Publica  cura,  &c. 

Xlp<nr$mn<n;  Christi  ad  Peccatorem.    Parodia 
ix.  lib.  2. 

Ulla  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 

Culpa,  peccator,  doluisset  unquam 

Mente,  si  tantum  fieres  vel  una 

Tristior  hora 
Plauderem — Sed  tu,  simul  obligasti 
Perfidum  votis  caput,  ingemiscis 
Ob  scelus  nunquam,  scelerumque  prodis 

Publicus  autor,  &c. 

In  Bacchum.     Odexxiii.  lib.  3. 

Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 
Plenum,  Quae  in  nemora,  aut  quod  agor  in  specus, 

Velox  mente  nova  ;  quibus 
Antris,  egregie  Caesaris  audiar 

Sternum  meditans  decus 
Stellis  inserere  et  consilio  Jovis,  &c. 

Ad  Christum.     Parodia  xxiii.  lib.  3. 

Quo  me,  Christe,  feram  mali 
Plenum,  Quae  in  nemora,  aut  quos  fugiam  in  specus, 

Pressns  inole  gravi  ?  Quibus 
Antris  ob  maculam  crimiuisoccultar 

.-Kternam  meditans  facem 
Infernum  effugere,  et  simplicium  Stygis  ?  &c. 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  FASHION. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  sir  Philip 
Calthrope,  a  Norfolk  knight,  sent  as  much 
cloth,  of  fine  French  tauney,  as  would 
make  him  a  gown,  to  a  tailor  in  Norwich. 
It  happened  one  John  Drakes,  a  shoe- 
maker, coming  into  the  shop,  liked  it  so 
well,  that  he  went  and  bought  of  the  same 
as  much  for  himself,  enjoining  the  tailor  to 
make  it  of  the  same  fashion.  The  knight 
was  informed  of  this,  and  therefore  com- 
manded the  tailor  to  cut  his  gown  as  full 
of  holes  as  his  sheers  could  make.  John 
Urakes's  was  made  "  of  the  same  fashion," 
but  he  vowed  he  never  would  be  of  the 
gentleman's  fashion  again, 


OF    THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  VII. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry  will 
be  adduced  examples  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients,  respecting  the  essential  prin- 
ciples that  "  uphold  the  world." 

Gravity,  Attraction — the  Law  of 
Squaring  the  Distances — Centripe- 
tal and  Centrifugal  Force. 

The  moderns,  who  imagine  that  they 
were  the  first  to  discover  universal  gravita- 
tion, have  only  trod  in  the  paths  of  the  an- 
cients. It  is  true,  that  they  have  demon- 
strated the  laws  of  gravitation,  but  this  is  all. 

Besides  universal  gravitation,  the  an- 
cients knew  that  the  circular  motion  de- 
scribed by  the  planets  in  their  courses,  is 
the  result  of  two  moving  forces  combined — 
a  rectilinear  and  a  perpendicular ;  which, 
united  together,  form  a  curve.  They  knew 
also  why  these  two  contrary  forces  retain 
the  planets  in  their  orbs;  and  explained 
themselves,  as  the  moderns  do,  excepting 
only  the  terms  of  "  centripetal"  and  "  cen- 
trifugal ;"  instead  of  which,  however,  they 
used  what  was  altogether  equivalent. 

They  also  knew  the  inequality  of  the 
course  of  the  planets,  ascribing  it  to  the 
variety  of  their  weights  reciprocally  consi- 
dered, and  of  their  proportional  distances; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  more  modern 
terms,  they  knew  the  "  law  of  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  revolution." 

Some  have  thought,  that  in  Empedocles's 
system  the  foundation  of  Newton's  was  to 
be  found  ;  imagining,  that  under  the  name 
of  "  love,"  he  intended  to  intimate  a  law, 
or  power,  which  separated  the  parts  of 
matter,  in  order  to  join  itself  to  them,  and 
to  which  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  name 
of  attraction  ;  and  that  by  the  term  "  dis- 
cord, "  he  intended  to  describe  another 
force,  which  obliged  the  same  parts  to 
recede  from  one  another,  and  which  New- 
ton calls  a  repelling  force. 

The  Pythagoreans  and  Platonics  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  admitting  the  force 
of  two  powers,  viz.  projection  and  gravity, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  revolution  of  the 
planets.  Timaus,  speaking  of  the  soul  of 
the  world,  which  animates  all  nature,  says, 
that  «  God  hath  endowed  it   with    two 
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powers,  which,  in  combination,  act  accord- 
ing to  certain  numeric  proportions." 

Plato  clearly  asserts,  that  God  had  im- 
pressed upon  the  planets  "  a  motion  which 
was  the  most  proper  for  them."  This 
could  be  nothing  else  than  that  perpendi- 
cular motion,  which  has  a  tendency  to  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  that  is,  gravity  ;  and 
what  coincides  with  it,  a  lateral  impulse, 
rendering  the  whole  circular 

Diogenes  Laertius  says,  that  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  bodies  of  the  universe  were 
agitated  tumultuously,  and  with  a  disor- 
derly movement ;  but  that  God  afterwards 
regulated  their  course,  by  laws  natural  and 
proportional. 

Anaxagoras  being  asked  what  it  was 
that  retained  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their 
orbit,  notwithstanding  their  gravity,  re- 
markably answered,  that  "  the  rapidity  of 
their  course  preserved  them  in  their  sta- 
tions ;  and  that  should  the  celerity  of  their 
motions  abate,  the  equilibrium  of  the  world 
being  broken,  the  whole  machine  would 
fall  to  ruin." 

Plutarch,  who  knew  almost  all  the  shin- 
ing truths  of  astronomy,  in  explaining  what 
it  was  that  made  bodies  tend  towards  the 
earth,  attributes  it  to  "  a  reciprocal  attrac- 
tion, whereby  all  terrestrial  bodies  have 
this  tendency,  and  which  collects  into  one 
the  parts  constituting  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  retains  them  in  their  spheres."  lie 
afterwards  applies  these  particular  pheno- 
mena to  others  more  general ;  and,  from 
what  happens  in  our  globe,  deduces,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  principle,  whatever 
must  thence  happen  respectively  in  each 
celestial  body ;  and  then  considers  them  in 
their  relative  connections  one  towards  ano- 
ther. He  illustrates  this  general  relation- 
ship and  connection,  by  instancing  what 
happens  to  our  moon  in  its  revolution 
round  the  earth,  comparing  it  to  "  a  stone 
in  a  sling,  which  is  impressed  by  two 
powers  at  once  ;"  that  of  projection,  which 
would  carry  it  away,  were  it  not  retained 
by  the  embrace  of  the  sling;  which,  like 
the  central  force,  keeps  it  from  wandering, 
"whilst  the  combination  of  the  two  moves  it 
in  a  circle.  In  another  place,  he  speaks 
"  of  an  inherent  power  in  bodies,  that  is, 
in  the  earth,  and  other  planets,  of  attract- 
ing to  themselves  whatever  is  within  their 
reach."  In  these  two  passages,  there  is  a 
plain  reference  to  the  centripetal  force, 
which  binds  the  planets  to  their  proper,  or 
common  centres  ;  and  to  the  centrifugal, 
which  makes  them  roll  in  circles  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  ancients,' then,  attribute  to  the  celes- 


tial bodies  a  tendency  towards  one  common 
centre,  and  a  reciprocal  attractive  power. 
It  appears  also,  that  they  knew,  as  well  as 
the  moderns,  that  the  cause  of  gravitation, 
that  attracted  all  things,  did  not  reside 
solely  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Their 
ideas  were  even  more  philosophic ;  for 
they  taught,  that  "  this  power  was  diffused 
through  every  particle  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  and  compounded  of  the  various 
energy  residing  in  each." 

It  remains  to  inquire,  whether  they  knew 
the  law  by  which  gravity  acts  upon  the 
celestial  bodies,  that  it  was  in  an  inverse 
proportion  of  their  quantity  of  matter,  and 
the  square  of  their  distance.  Certainly 
they  were  not  ignorant,  that  the  planets  in 
their  courses  observed  a  constant  and  in- 
variable proportion ;  though  some  sought 
for  it  in  the  difference  of  the  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  the  masses,  of  which 
the  planets  were  composed ;  and  others, 
in  the  difference  of  their  distances.  Lucre- 
tius, after  Democritus  and  Aristotle,  thought 
that  "  the  gravity  of  bodies  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  matter  of  which  they 
were  composed."  It  is  true,  that  the 
penetration  and  sagacity  of  a  Newton,  a 
Gregory,  and  a  Maclaurin,  were  requisite 
to  perceive  and  discover,  in  the  few  frag- 
ments of  the  ancients  now  remaining,  the 
inverse  law  respecting  the  squares  of  the 
distances,  a  doctrine  which  Pythagoras  had 
taught ;  but  they  acknowledge  that  it  was 
contained  in  those  writings ;  and  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  authority  of  Pytha- 
goras, to  give  weight  to  their  system. 

Plutarch,  of  all  the  philosophers  who 
have  spoken  of  Pythagoras,  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  entering  into  the  ideas  of 
that  great  man,  and  has  explained  them 
better  than  any  one  besides.  Pliny,  Ma- 
crobius,  and  Censorinus,  have  also  spoken 
of  the  harmony  which  Pythagoras  observed 
to  reign  in  the  course  of  the  planets;  but 
Plutarch  makes  him  say,  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  bodies  of  the  planets,  their  dis- 
tances, the  intervals  between  their  spheres, 
the  celerity  of  their  courses  and  revolutions, 
are  not  only  proportionable  among  them- 
selves, but  to  the  whole  of  the  universe. 
Dr.  Gregory  declares  it  to  be  evident,  that 
Pythagoras  understood,  that  the  gravitation 
of  the  planets  towards  the  sun  was  in  a 
reciprocal  ratio  of  their  distance  from  that 
luminary ;  and  that  illustrious  modern, 
followed  herein  by  Maclaurin,  makes  that 
ancient  philosopher  speak  thus  : — 

"  A  musical  string,  says  Pythagoras, 
yields  the  very  same  tone  with  any  other 
of  twice  its  length,  because  the  tension  of 
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the  latter,  or  the  force  whereby  it  is  ex- 
tended, is  quadruple  to  that  of  the  former ; 
and  the  gravity  of  one  planet  is  quadruple 
to  that  of  any  other,  which  is  at  double  the 
distance.  In  general,  to  bring  a  musical 
string  into  unison  with  one  of  the  same 
kind,  shorter  than  itself,  its  tension  ought 
to  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  square 
of  its'length  exceeds  that  of  the  other ;  and 
that  the  gravity  of  any  planet  may  become 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  nearer  the  sun, 
it  ought  to  be  increased  in  proportion  as 
the  square  of  its  distance  exceeds  that  of 
the  other.  If,  therefore,  we  should  suppose 
musical  strings  stretched  from  the  sun  to 
each  of  the  planets,  it  ivould  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  bring  them  all  to  unison,  to 
augment  or  diminish  their  tensions,  in  the 
very  same  proportion  as  would  be  requisite 
to  render  the  planets  themselves  equal  in 
gravity.  This,  in  all  likelihood,  gave 
foundation  for  the  reports,  that  Pythagoras 
drew  his  doctrine  of  harmony  from  the 
spheres."* 

Galileo  duly  honours  Plato,  by  acknow- 
ledging that  he  is  indebted  to  him  for  his 
first  idea  of  the  method  of  determining,  how 
the  different  degrees  of  velocity  ought  to 
produce  that  uniformity  of  motion  discern- 
ible in  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  His  account  is,  that  "  Plato  being 
of  opinion  that  no  movable  thing  could 
pass  from  a  state  of  rest  to  any  determinate 
degree  of  velocity,  so  as  perpetually  and 
equably  to  remain  in  it,  without  first  pass- 
ing through  all  the  inferior  degrees  of  cele- 
rity or  retardation  ;  he  thence  concludes, 
that  God,  after  having  created  the  celestial 
bodies,  determining  to  assign  to  each  a 
particular  degree  of  celerity,  in  which  they 
should  always  move,  impressed  upon  them, 
when  he  drew  them  from  a  state  of  rest, 
such  a  force  as  made  them  run  through 
their  assigned  spaces,  in  that  natural  and 
direct  way  wherein  we  see  the  bodies 
around  us  pass  from  rest  into  motion,  by  a 
continual  and  successive  acceleration.  And 
he  adds,  that  having  brought  them  to  that 
degree  of  motion,  wherein  he  intended 
they  'should  perpetually  remain,  he  after- 
wards changed  the  perpendicular  into  a 
circulary  direction,  that  being  the  only 
course  that  can  preserve  itself  uniform,  and 
make  a  body  without  ceasing  keep  at  an 
equal  distance  from  its  proper  centre." 

This  acknowledgment  of  Galileo  is  re- 
markable.    It    is    a    homage  to    antiquity 

*  Gregorii  Astronomic  Elements;  and  Maclaurin's 
Systems  of  the  Philosophers,  in  a  discourse  prefixed  to 
his  philosophy  of  Newton,  p.  '&J.  Wallis,  vol.  iii.  p.  138 
ami  i£0. 


from  an  inventive  genius,  who,  least  of  any, 
owes  his  eminence  to  the  aid  of  the  an- 
cients. It  is  the  disposition  of  noble  minds 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  as  little  as  pos- 
sible any  merit,  but  what  they  have  the 
utmost  claim  to ;  and  thus  Galileo  and 
Newton,  the  greatest  of  modern  philoso- 
phers, set  an  example,  which  will  never  be 
imitated  but  by  men  of  distinguished 
greatness. 


AVON  MILL,  WILTS. 

The  Gleaning  ok  Leasing  Cake. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  may  not  be  deemed  an  intrusion 
to  inform  your  readers,  that  when  Avon 
Mill  was  devoted  to  the  grinding  of  coin 
it  was  very  centrally  situated  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  poor  gleaners.  This  mill 
then  kept  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Tan- 
ner, (the  sons  were  renowned  swimmers,) 
had  also  much  business  with  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers  and  maltsters.  At  the  time 
dame  Tanner,  one  of  the  best-hearted  wo- 
men then  living,  had  a  custom  of  her  own 
(perhaps  to  discharge  the  dictates  of  a  good 
conscience  for  the  double  toll  taken  by  the 
millers.)  She  made  after  the  harvest-season 
a  cake,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews'  passover  cakes,  given  to  their  Gentile 
friends,  which  she  called  the  "  Gleaning 
cake,"  and  gave  it  to  every  poor  person  that 
brought  gleaned  corn  to  be  ground  at  the 
mill.  A  few  years  after  her  death  the  mill 
was  purchased  (I  think  a  chancery  suit  was 
pending)  for  a  clothing  manufactory,  (one 
pair  of  stones  only  being  kept,)  which  it 
still  remains.  When  the  shearing  machines 
were  here  first  introduced  to  cut  and  dress 
cloth  by  water,  detachments  of  troops  were 
nightly  stationed  in  the  lanes  and  mill  to 
prevent  large  bodies  of  the  shearmen,  then 
out  of  employ,  from  setting  fire  to  the  pre- 
mises. At  subsequent  periods  much  busi- 
ness has  been  done  here  in  the  manufacture 
of  superfine  broadcloth,  but  owing  to  the 
fluctuation  of  trade  Avon  Mill  has  not 
generally  done  half  the  work  of  its  water 
power. 

A  neighbouring  mill,  once  also  a  great 
corn  mill,  at  Christian  Malford,  but  which 
is  now  a  spacious  edifice,  has  shared  nearly 
the  same  fate  and  devotedness.  The  water- 
wheels  being  partly  undershot  on  this  beau- 
tiful river,  the  water  in  autumn  is  often 
insufficient  to  the  demand ;  but  when  after 
heavy  rains  the  floods  are  out,  the  meadows 
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present  a  sheet  of  blue  expanse  truly  pic- 
turesque, and  the  bridges,  by  the  depth  and 
rapidity  of  the  current  near  the  mills,  are 
nearly  impassable.  Many  peasanfs  return- 
ing home,  and  farmers  riding  from  market, 
have  by  their  adventure  missed  their  way 
and  been  drowned. 

A  "  pretty  considerable  number  "  of 
ghost  stories  are  floating  in  the  memories 
of  the  aged  cottagers,  of  persons  appearing 
after  death  on  the  Avon  and  its  banks  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
An  Old  Correspondent. 

T n,  T c, 

Augusts,  1827. 


SONG. 

I  long;  to  forget  thee!  but  every  sweet  scene 
Reminds  me  too  strongly  of  days  that  have  been  ; 
Where  can  I  look  round  me,  but  something  recalls 
Onr  friendship,  our  love, — and  my  spirit  enthralls  ? 
Each  nook  of  the  mountain — each  cot  of  the  gill — 
The  rush  of  the  river — the  flow  of  the  rill — 
The  trees  of  the  forest — the  gems  of  the  lea — 
All  whisper  of  childhood,  of  virtue,  and  thee. 

When  in  spring-time  the  violets  and  primroses  bloom, 
When  in  summer  the  wild  thyme  is  wafting  perfume  ;' 
When  autumn  is  mellowly  tinging  the  trees,       v 
And  in  winter's  cold  blast  when  the  mountain  streams 

freeze  ; 
When  bright  glows  the  sun-ray — when  soft  moon-light 

shines 
On  the  aged  church  tower,  and  dark  waving  pines — 
Each  season  shall  tell  of  some  ever-fled  bliss, 
Of  the  press  of  thine  hand,  or  the  balm  of  thy  kiss. 

Thou  wert  long  the  sole  theme  of  my  earliest  lays, 
And  my  wild  harp's  first  breathings  were  all  in  thy 

praise ; 
When  in  fancy  that  wild  harp  I  hung  on  the  yew, 
I  thought  not  the  fancy  would  e'er  prove  untrue. 
I  deem'd  not  the  form  that  beside  me  reclin'd 
In  the  haunt  of  the  green-wood  would  e'er  prove  un- 
kind"— 
Unkind  to  a  heart  that  but  liv'd  for  thy  love, 
And  has  pray'd  for  thy  weal  to  the  spirit  above. 

'Tis  evening !  the  hues  of  the  sun-set  are  fled — 

A  deep  sombre  mist  o'er  the  valley  is  spread — 

The  tall  cliffs  are  wrapp'd  in  the  shades  of  the  night, 

And  Dernebrook  no  longer  is  lapsing  in  light : 

The  burst  of  the  morning  the  gloom  shall  dispel, 

And  a  halo  of  glory  gild  valley  and  fell — 

Yet  a  shade  o'er  my  destiny  ever  will  be, 

And,  Emma  1  that  shade  is — remembrance  of  thee  I 

T.  Q.  M, 
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TRASHING. 
A  Bridal  Custom  in  Yorkshire. 
To  the  Editor. 
Morley,  near  Leeds,  July  21,  1827. 


Sir, — There  is  a  custom  prevalent  in 
various  parts  of  Yorkshire,  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  noticed  in  the 
works  of  Strutt,  Brand,  Fosbroke,  or  any 
other  learned  writer  upon  such  subjects. 
It  is  called  "  trashing,"  which  si^nifies-pelt- 
ing  people  with  old  shoes  on  their  return 
from  church  on  the  wedding-day.  There 
were  certain  offences  which  subjected  the 
parties  formerly  to  this  disagreeable  lia- 
bility ;  such  as  refusing  to  contribute  to 
scholars'  "potations,''  or  other  convivi- 
alities ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  reason 
of  the  thing  became  forgotten,  and  "  trash- 
ing" was  indiscriminately  practised  among 
the  lower  orders.  Turf-sods  or  mud  being 
substituted  for  lack  of  old  shoes,  and  gene- 
rally thrown  in  jest  and  good-humour  rather 
than  in  anger  or  ill-will. 

Although  it  is  true  that  an  old  shoe  is  to 
this  day  called  "  a  trash,"  yet  it  did  not, 
certainly,  give  the  name  to  the  nuisance. 
To  "  trash"  originally  signified,  to  dog, 
incumber,  or  impede  the  progress  of  any 
one;  (see  Todd's  Johnson ;)  and  agreeably 
to  this  explanation  we  find  the  rope  tied  by 
sportsmen  round  the  necks  of  fleet  pointers 
to  tire  them  well,  and  check  their  speed,  is 
hereabouts  universally  called  the  "  trash- 
cord,"  or  dog  trash.  But  why  old  shoes 
in  particular  were  selected  as  the  mis- 
siles most  proper  for  impeding  the  pro- 
gress of  new  married  persons,  it  is  now 
perhaps  impossible  to  discover. 

Yours  respectfully, 

N.  S. 


BILBOCQUET. 

In  1585,  Henry  III.  of  France  diverted 
himself,  when  passing  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  by  playing  with  a  "bilbocquet," 
a  cup  and  ball.  The  dukes  d'Epernon  and 
de  Joyeuse  accompanied  him  in  his  child- 
ish frolic,  which,  by  this  example,  became 
so  general,  that  gentlemen,  pages,  lackeys, 
and  all  sorts  of  people,  great  and  small, 
made  the  management  of  the  "  bilbocquet" 
a  serious  and  perpetual  study.  The  same 
king  traversed  his  capital  with  a  basket 
..  hanging  by  a  girdle  fiom  his  neck,  out  of 
■which  peeped  the  heads  "of  half  a  dozen 
puppies. 
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REMARKABLE  CHARACTERS. 
I. — Erasmus. 

Erasmus,  while  a  schoolboy,  composed 
a  panegyric  on  king  Philip,  (father  of 
Charles  V.,)  on  his  coming  out  of  Spain 
into  Germany.  His  majesty  took  such 
notice  of  his  early  wit,  that  he  honoured 
him  with  a  yearly  pension  during  his  life. 

King  Henry  VIII.  of  England  wrote  to 
him  with  his  own  hand,  ordered  him  several 
very  valuable  presents,  offered  him  a  house 
and  land,  with  six  hundred  florins  a  year, 
if  he  would  reside  in  England. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  also  wrote  to 
him,  offering  him  a  bishopric,  and  one 
thousand  florins  a  year,  if  he  would  live  in 
France. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  offered  him  a 
bishopric  in  Sicily,  made  him  one  of  his 
privy  -  council,  allowed  him  a  pension  of 
four  hundred  florins  a  year,  and  promised 
to  make  it  five  hundred,  if  he  would  occa- 
sionally reside  in  his  court. 

Sigismond,  king  of  Poland,  and  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Hungary,  were  very  bounti- 
ful to  him,  and  repeatedly  invited  him  to 
dwell  in  their  dominions. 

Ann,  princess  of  Verona,  allowed  him  a 
pension  of  one  hundred  florins  a  year. 

Frederick,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  William, 
duke  of  Gulick,  made  him  several  presents. 

Pope  Adrian  VI.  wrote  to  him  three 
times  with  his  own  hand ;  and  pope  Cle- 
ment VII.,  on  being  raised  to  the  purple, 
sent  him  five  hundred  florins,  and  invited 
him  to  Rome. 

Pope  Paul  III.  intended  to  have  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  if  death  had 
not  prevented  him. 

William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, gave  him  an  exhibition. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  allowed  him  a  pension 
out  of  a  prebend  at  York. 

The  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Rochester 
liberally  supplied  him  with  money,  &c.  on 
all  occasions. 

Polidore  Virgil  sent  him  money  to  buy 
a  horse,  and  the  lord  Cromwell  sent  him 
thirty  angels. 

Lord  Mountjoy,  sir  Thomas  More,  bishop 
Tonstall,  and  dean  Collet,  were  his  constant 
benefactors. 

Cardinal  Mattheo  offered  him  a  pension 
of  five  hundred  a  year  to  live  in  Rome, 
and  sent  him  a  cup  of  pure  gold. 

Albertus,  archbishop,  cardinal,  and  elec- 
tor of  Mentz,  sent  him  also  a  cup  of  gold, 
richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 


Cardinal  Campegius,  among  other  pre- 
sents, sent  him  a  ring  of  great  value. 

Stanislaus  Olmucensis  sent  him  a  silver 
bowl,  double  gilt,  with  four  pieces  of  gold, 
ancient  coin. 

The  bishop  of  Basil  offered  him  half  the 
revenue  of  his  bishopric. 

Thurxo,  bishop  of  Uratislavo,  went  six 
days'  journey  out  of  his  way  to  see  him. 

William,  earl  of  Eyrenberg,  gave  him  a 
dagger,  which  by  the  inscription  "  he 
wished  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  enemies." 


II. — Nicholas  Wood,  the  Glvttox. 

One  Nicholas  Wood,  of  Harrison,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  yeoman,  did  eat  with  ease 
a  whole  sheep  of  sixteen  shillings  price, 
and  that  raw,  at  one  meal.  Another  time 
he  eat  thirty  dozen  of  pigeons.  At  sir 
William  Sedley's  he  eat  as  much  as  would 
have  sufficed  thirty  men.  At  lord  Wot- 
ton's  in  Kent,  he  devoured  in  one  meal 
eighty-four  rabbits  ;  another  time  eighteen 
yards  of  black  pudding,  London  measure. 
He  once  eat  sixty  pounds  of  cherries,  and 
said  they  were  but  wastemeat.  He  eat  a 
whole  hog,  and  afterwards  swallowed  three 
peck  of  damsons  :  this  was  after  breakfast, 
at  which  he  had  taken  a  pottle  of  milk  and 
pottage,  with  bread,  butter,  and  cheese. 
.  "  He  eat  in  my  presence,"  saith  Taylor, 
the  water-poet,  "  six  penny  wheaten  loaves, 
three  sixpenny  veai-pics,  one  pound  of 
fresh  butter,  one  good  dish  of  thornback, 
and  a  sliver  of  a  peck  household  loaf,  an 
inch  thick,  all  within  the  space  of  an  hour ; 
the  house  yielding  no  more  he  retired  un- 
satisfied." 

One  John  Dale,  at  Lenham,  laid  him  a 
wager,  he  could  fill  his  belly  for  him  with 
good  wholesome  victuals  for  two  shillings. 
He  took  this  wager  and  said,  when  he  had 
finished  the  two  shillings  worth,  he  would 
eat  up  a  sirloin  of  beef.  Dale,  however, 
brought  six  pots  of  mighty  ale  and  twelve 
new  penny  white  loaves,  which  he  sopped 
therein,  the  powerful  fume  whereof  con- 
quered this  gluttonous  conqueror,  and  laid 
him  asleep  before  he  had  finished  his  meal, 
whereby  the  roast  beef  was  preserved  and 
the  wager  lost. 

Wood  spent  all  his  estate  in  provender 
for  his  enormous  stomach,  and,  although  a 
landed  man  and  a  true  labourer,  he  died 
very  poor  in  1630. 

Sam  Sam's  Son. 
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A  good  Judge,  and  a  good  Jury. 

It  is  of  most  essential  importance  to  the 
due  administration  of  justice  that  juries 
should  be  sensible  of  their  own  dignity ; 
and,  when  occasion  requires,  that  they 
should  not  implicitly  and  servilely  bow  to 
the  opinion  of  any  judge,  however  high  he 
may  be  held  in  estimation.  An  instance  of 
the  beneficial  result  of  a  jury  asserting,  in 
a  respectful  manner,  the  privilege  of  having 
an  opinion  of  their  own,  occurred,  not  at 
the  assizes  now  holding,  but  not  very  long 
ao-o.  Two  men  were  indicted  for  a  bur- 
glary :  after  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
had  opened,  the  amiable  and  learned  judge 
who  presided,  addressing  the  jury,  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  there  does  not  appear  to  me 
any  probability  that  a  case  of  burglary  can 
be  made  out  against  the  prisoners,  it  is 
therefore  needless  to  occupy  your  time  any 
further."  The  jury  having,  however,  con- 
ferred for  a  short  time,  the  foreman  replied, 
"  With  perfect  deference  to  your  lordship's 
opinion  we  should  rather  prefer  hearing 
the  evidence."  To  this  his  lordship  readily 
assented  :  the  case  went  on,  and  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoners  was  proved  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt.  After  the  verdict 
was  returned,  the  learned  judge  said, 
"  Well,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  will  not 
say  that  you  are  better  lawyers  than  I  am, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance you  have  proved  yourself  to  be 
better  judges."* 


OLD  ENGLISH  ALE. 

About  1620  some  doctors  and  surgeons, 
during  their  attendance  on  an  English 
gentleman,  who  was  diseased  at  Paris, 
discoursed  on  wines  and  other  beverages ; 
and  one  physician,  who  had  been  in  Eng- 
land, said,  "  The  English  had  a  drink  which 
they  call  ale,  and  which  he  thought  the 
wholesomest  liquor  that  could  be  drank ; 
for  whereas  the  body  of  man  is  supported 
by  natural  heat  and  radical  moisture,  there 
is  no  drink  conduceth  more  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  one,  and  the  increase  of  the 
other,  than  ale  :  for,  while  the  Englishmen 
drank  only  ale,  they  were  strong,  brawny, 
able  men,  and  could  draw  an  arrow  an  ell 
long;  but  when  they  fell  to  wine  and 
beer,  they  are  found  to  be  much  impaired 
in  their  strength  and  age :"  and  so  the  ale 
bore  away  the  bell  among  the  doctors.f 

•  Times,  August  27, 1327. 
t  Howell. 


Napoleon,  in  his  Italian  successes,  took 
a  Hungarian  battalion  prisoners.  The 
colonel,  an  old  man,  complained  bitterly  of 
the  French  mode  of  fighting — by  rapid  and 
desultory  attacks,  on  the  flank,  the  rear, 
the  lines  of  communication,  Sec,  concluding 
by  saying,  "  that  he  fought  in  the  army  of 
Maria  Theresa." 

**  You  must  be  old1."  said  Napoleon. 

u  Yes,  I  am  either  sixty  or  seventy." 

"  Why,  colonel,  you  have  certainly  lived 
long  enough  to  know  how  to  count  years  a 
little  more  closely  ?" 

"  General,"  said  the  Hungarian,  "  I 
reckon  my  money,  my  shirts,  and  my  horses  ; 
but  as  for  my  years,  I  know  that  nobody 
will  want  to  steal  them,  and  that  I  shall 
never  lose  one  of  them  I" 


COUNSELS  AND  CAUTIONS 

By  Du.  A.  Hunter.  k 

'  Beware  ! 

Leave  your  purse  and  watch  at  home 
when  you  go  to  the  playhouse  or  an  auction 
room. 

Travelling. 

When  you  take  a  journey  in  winter  put 
on  two  shirts ;  you  will  find  them  much 
warmer  than  an  additional  waistcoat. 

Building  Repairs. 

If  you  mean  to  buy  a  house  that  you 
intend  to  alter  and  improve,  be  sure  to 
double  the  tradesman's  estimate. 

Your  Staircase. 

Paint  the  steps  a  stone  colour;  it  will 
save  scouring  and  soap. 

Housekeeping. 

If  you  are  in  trade  keep  no  more  houses 
than  you  can  support ;  a  summer-house  and 
a  winter-house  have  forced  many  a  man 
into  a  poor-house. 

Enough  should  suffice. 

A  man  who  has  obtained  a  competency, 
and  ventures  upon  a  speculation  that  may 
be  capable  of  consuming  all  that  he  has 
already  got,  stakes  ease  and  comfoit  against 
beggary  and  disgrace.  , 

Loquacity. 
A  gossip  has  no  home. 
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Zi)t  mitts  $tf)u  Coofce  of  (Bvtttu 


"  DRAWN  FROM  NATURE.", 


To  the  Editor. 

Corporations  in  old  times  kept  fools, 
and  there  are  still  traces  of  the  custom. 
The  antiquary  admires  the  carving  of  a 

Vox-  II.— 39. 


fool,  "  a  motley  fool,"  at  the  porchway  of 
the  King  John  tavern  at  Exeter,  and  con- 
templates it  as  probably  the  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  an  obsolete  servant  of  that 
ancient  city ;  while  the  traveller  endeavours 
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to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  ",noted  Captain 
Cooke,  all  alive  !  alive  !" — the  most  public, 
and  not  the  least  important  officer  of  its 
lively  corporation. 

A  tract,  published  without  a  title-page, 
yet  symbolically,  as  it  were,  bearing  a  sort 
of  half-head,  whereby  it  is  denominated 
"  A  Pamphlet  called  Old  England  for 
Ever !"  is  the  production  of  captain  Cooke 
himself;  and  a  lithographed  print  represents 
that  "  noted  "  personage  "  drawn  from  na- 
ture," in  his  full  costume,  as  "  Captain  of 
the  Sheriffs  troop  at  74  assizes  for  the 
county  of  Devon.''  An  engraving  from 
the  print  is  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  the 
original  is  "  published  by  George  Rowe, 
38,  Paris-street,  Exeter,"  price  only  a 
shilling.  The  present  representation  is 
merely  to  give  the  reader  some  notion  of 
the  person  of  the  captain,  previously  to  in- 
troducing so  much  of  his  "  particular  con- 
fession, life,  character,  and  behaviour,"  as 
can  be  extracted  from  his  aforesaid  printed 
narrative. 

The  tract  referred  to,  though  denomi- 
nated "  Old  England  for  Ever,"  seems  in- 
tended to  memorialize  "  Captain  Cooke — for 
ever."  Aspiring  to  eclipse  the  celebrated 
autobiography  of  "  P.  P.  Clerk  of  this 
Parish,"  the  captain  calls  his  literary 
production  "  a  pamphlet  of  patriotic  home 
achievements  during  the  late  direful  war 
from  1793  to  1815;"  and,  accordingly,  it 
is  a  series,  to  adopt  his  own  words,  of 
"twenty-two  years  multifarious  but  abridged 
memoirs,  novelties,  anecdotes,  genealogy, 
and  bulletins,  by  the  author's  natural  in- 
stinct." 

The  first  most  important  information  re- 
sulting from  the  captain's  "  natural  in- 
stinct," is  this  : — that "  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, marshal  Blucher,  the  allied  officers, 
and  armies,  defeated  the  atheist,  the  enemy 
of  the  Sabbath  and  of  peace  to  the  world, 
on  Sunday,  18th  of  June  1815,  at  half  after 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening :"  which  day 
the  captain,  therefore,  calls  "  an  indelible 
day ;"  and  says,  "  I  built  a  cottage  that 
year,  and  have  a  tablet  over  my  door — 
Waterloo  Cottage,  in  memory  of  Europe's 
victory,  Sunday,  18th  June,  1815;  and  I 
went  to  Wellington-hill  to  see  the  founda- 
tion-stone laid  for  a  Wellington  column, 
in  honour  of  the  duke.  So  much  for  Buo- 
naparte's fanfaronade  !  — At  daybreak  of 
the  15th  of  July,  he  (Buonaparte)  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  English  captain  Mait- 
land,  of  the  Bellerophon  —  an  appropo 
name  to  the  refugee. — I  was  called  up  the 
next  morning  at  one  o'clock;  I  wrote 
twenty  letters  to  country  gentlemen  of  the 


0  !-be-joyful  news,  by  the  same  morning's 
post.  I  have  been  often  called  up  on 
express  news." 

From  hence  may  be  deduced  the  value 
of  the  captain  and  his  opinions  in  the  city 
of  Exeter;  and,  no  doubt,  due  importance 
will  be  attached  to  his  proposition,  that 
"  parliament  should  always  meet  of  a  Fri- 
day or  Saturday,  and  prorogue  of  a  Mon- 
day, to  prevent  sabbath-breaking  as  little 
as  possible ;"  and  that  "  the  mails  should 
be  prohibited  from  blowing  their  horns  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  or  morning,  in  towns 
or  villages."  It  was  contemplated  to  carry 
these  measures  into  effect  Dy  joint  stock 
companies,  wherein  all  the  captain's  friends 
were  shareholders,  when  the  "  panic"  came 
down  from  London  by  an  opposition  coach, 
and  destroyed  public  confidence  in  the 
captain's  plans.  They  are  noticed  here  in 
the  order  wherein  he  states  them  himself; 
and,  pursuing  the  like  order,  it  is  proper  to 
state,  in  the  first  place,  something  of  the 
house  wherein  this  self-eminent  person 
was  born ;  then,  something  respecting 
"  Ashburton  Pop  ;"  and,  lastly,  something 
respecting  his  apprenticeship,  and  his  ser- 
vices as  a  loyal  man  and  a  saddler  to  "  the 
city  of  Exeter,  and  the  corporation  and 
trade  thereof." 

"I  was  born,"says  the  captain,"  at  the  Rose 
and  Crown  p\iblic-house  on  the  old  bridge, 
in  the  borough  town  of  Ashburton,  1765; 
where  a  good  woollen-manufactory  has 
been  carried  on ;  and  it  has  jproduced  a 
great  character,  or  so,  for  learning :"  and 
"  has  been  as  famous  for  a  beverage,  called 
Ashburton  Pop,  as  London  is  for  porter. 

1  recollect  its  sharp  feeding  good  taste,  far 
richer  than  the  best  small  beer,  more  of 
the  champaign  taste,  and  what  was  termed 
a  good  sharp  bottle.  When  you  untied 
and  hand-drew  the  cork,  it  gave  a  report 
louder  than  a  pop-gun,  to  which  I  attribute 
its  name ;  its  contents  would  fly  up  to  the 
ceiling ;  if  you  did  not  mind  to  keep  the 
mouth  of  the  stone  bottle  into  the  white 
quart  cup,  it  filled  it  with  froth,  but  not 
over  a  pint  of  clear  liquor.  Three  old 
cronies  would  sit  an  afternoon  six  hours, 
smoke  and  drink  a  dozen  bottles,  their 
reckoning  but  eight-pence  each,  and  a 
penny  for  tobacco.  The  pop  was-but  two- 
pence a  bottle.  It  is  a  great  novel  loss  to 
the  town  ;  because  its  receipe  died  with  its 
brewer  about  1785." 

From  the  never-enough-sufficiently  to  be 
lamented  and  for-ever-departed  "  Pop," 
the  captain  returns  to  himself.  "  My  mo- 
ther," says  he,  "  put  me  apprentice  at  fif- 
teen to  the  head  saddler  in  Exeter,  the  late 
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Mr.  Charter,  •whom  I  succeeded  -when  I 
came  of  age,  and  have  lived  in  the  same 
house  thirty-seven  years,  up  to  1817,  -where 
my  son  now  lives,  under  the  firm  of  Cooke 
and  Son.'*  He  evidently  takes  great 
pleasure  in  setting  forth  the  names  of  his 
customers ;  and  he  especially  relates,  "  I 
got  to  be  saddler,  through  the  late  Charles 
Fanshawe,  recorder  of  Exeter,  to  the  late 
lord  Elliott  Heathfield,  colonel  of  dragoons. 
His  lordship  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
first  judges  of  horses  and  definer  of  saddlery 
in  the  kingdom ;  his  lordship's  saddle- 
house  consisted  from  the  full  bristed  to  the 
demy  pick,  shafto,  Hanoverian,  to  the 
Dutch  pad-saddles ;  and  from  the  snaffle, 
Pelham,  Weymouth,  Pembroke,  Elliott, 
Mameluke,  and  Chifney  bridles.  Chifney 
was  groom  to  the  prince  regent.  Besides 
all  this,  the  vast  manage  horse-tackling, 
tomies,  dumb-jockies,  hobbles,  lunging-, 
lifting,  and  side  reins.  His  lordship's  sad- 
dle and  riding-house  was  a  school  for  a 
saddler  and  dragoon.  And  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  saddler  to  other  colonels 
of  dragoons,  connoisseurs  of  saddlery,  when 
they  were  at  Exeter  quarters.'' 

Here  the  captain's  enthusiasm  increases  : 
'•'  I  could  write,"  says  he,  "  a  treatise  on 
all  the  parts  of  the  bearings  and  the  utility 
of  all  the  kinds  of  saddles,  bridles,  stirrups, 
and  harness-collars,  made  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  for  the  benefit  of  horse  or  rider  ; 
from  the  bullock-back  horse  to  the  finest 
withered."  With  just  judgment,  while  on 
the  saddle,  the  captain  expatiates  on  the 
mode  of  riding  to  the  best  advantage.  "  As 
is  said,  keep  your  head  cool,  feet  warm, 
and  live  temperate,  and  you  won't  need 
the  doctor,  without  something  is  amiss  ;  so 
let  your  saddle  clear  your  finger  with  all 
your  weight  in  the  stirrups  going  down 
hill ;  the  same  on  the  hind  part  with  all 
your  weight  on  the  seat  going  up  hill ;  you 
won't  need  the  saddler  without  some- 
thing is  amiss."  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a 
mile,  and  the  captain  diverges  to  a  "  great 
mystery,"  which  must  be  related  in  his 
own  words: — 

"  The  great  mystery  to  know  a  horse's 
age  is  between  five  and  eight  years  old. 
A  horse  may  live  to  thirty  ;  but  not  one 
out  of  a  thousand  but  what  are  worked  out 
of  their  lives  at  fifteen.  From  their  sucking 
first  teeth,  they  loose,  and  get  their  perma- 
nent teeth  at  five  years  old  ;  at  six  they 
have  a  small  pit-hole,  a  bean's  eye,  a  cavity 
in  two  of  their  outer  lower  teeth  ;  at  seven 
they  have  this  mark  but  in  one,  the  out- 
side tooth ;  at  eight  years  old  the  teeth  are 
all  filled  up ;  then  the  mark  is  out  of  the 


mouth.  But  dealers  and  judges  look  to  the 
upper  teeth ;  there  is  a  mark  to  twelve 
years  old,  but  no  vestige  afterward.  An 
old  horse  has  long  large  teeth,  worn  off  on 
the  top  edge.  The  prime  of  a  horse  is 
between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age.  He 
is  weak  and  faint  before  six,  and  stiff  and 
dull  after  twelve.  Some  say  a  horse  is  out 
of  mark  at  seven  ;  but  it  is  at  eight.  The 
average  age  of  horses  is  at  twelve  years— 
the  average  of  man  not  at  the  half  of  his 
time  appointed  on  earth  !" 

To  a  posey  of  poesy,  occupying  nearly 
a  page  in  this  part  of  the  pamphlet,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  with  equal  satis- 
faction to  the  reader  and  the  captain  ;  yet, 
in  courtesy,  it  is  proper  to  cull 


■  a  twig, 


Or  two,  to  stick  about  his  wig. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  materials  whereon 
he  relies  for  a  laurel  crown,  the  following 
lines  are  drawn  out  from  his  "  snarl  M  of 
versifyings : — 

As  few  began  the  world,  so  I  multiplied. 

Plain,  at  twenty-one,  I  did  begin 

Which  in  my  manuscript  was  seen. 

Tbo'  I  did  not  know  the  use  of  grammar, 

I  was  well  supported  by  my  hammer. 

I  sticked  to  my  King,  leather,  and  tools  ; 

And,  for  order,  wrote  a  set  of  shop  rules. 

Working  with  the  hands  only  is  but  part, 

The  head's  the  essential  to  make  the  work  smart. 

After  this  poetical  effusion  the  captain 
rises  to  "  the  height  of  his  great  argument," 
his  undying  doings.  "  Now,"  says  the 
captain,  "  now  for  my  sixty  home  achieve- 
ments during  the  late  war  for  my  king  and 
country."  Alas  !  the  captain  seems  to  have 
disdained  the  "  use  of  numbers,"  except 
when  inspired  by  the  muses,  or  the  "sweet 
voices  "  of  the  people  of  Exeter,  when  they» 
honoured  him  with  a  "  Skimmington,' 
which  he  passes  over  with  a  modesty  equal 
to  that  of  the  Roman  general  who  never 
mentioned  his  great  ovation.  The  captain's 
"  sixty  achievements  "  are  doubtless  in  his 
pamphlet;  but  they  in  "  u-rong  order  go," 
and  are  past  the  arithmetician's  art  to  enu- 
merate. The  chief  of  them  must  be 
gathered  from  his  own  account.  Foremost 
stands  "  the  labour  I  took  in  pleasing  and 
accommodating  my  customers;"  and  almost 
next,  "  the  many  hours  I  have  knocked 
my  head,  as  it  were,  against  Samuel  John- 
son, to  find  words  for  handbills  and  adver- 
tisements all  at  my  own  expense,  to  avoid 
inflammatory  pamphlets.  I  gloried  in  the 
name  of  '  John  Bull,'  and  shall  to  my  life's 
end.   I  went  into  the  pot-houses  at  Exeter, 
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and  treated  with  mugs  round,  and  gave 
loyal  toasts  and  sentiments.  I  became  a 
volunteer  in  the  infantry,  before  the  cavalry 
were  equipped  by  my  brother  tradesmen, 
that  they  should  not  say  my  loyalty  was 
for  trade.  After  this,  I  joined  the  second 
troop  of  the  first  Devon  Royal  Cavalry. 
One  of  my  advertisements  in  the  difficult 
times,  at  a  guinea  each,  in  the  Exeter, 
Sherborne,  and  Sun,  which  was  then  the 
ministerial  paper,  was  reprinted  for  its  loy- 
alty and  novelty  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
two  miscellaneous  volumes  of  Literary  Lei- 
sure, by  Solomon  Sumpter,  Esq. ;  and 
from  the  attention  I  paid  to  the  nobility, 
gentry,  dragoon  and  militia  officers,  &c. 
when  they  tarried  at  Exeter  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood, it  was  a  pleasure  and  an  honour 
mixed  with  fatigue.  Besides  my  own 
business,  I  procured  for  them,  gratis,  ma- 
nors, estates,  houses,  lodgings,  carriages, 
horses,  servants,  fish,  fowl,  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, and  trout  fishing.  I  may  say  John 
Cooke,  the  saddler  of  Exeter,  is  known  from 
England  to  the  Indies  ;  on  the  Continent, 
Ireland,  in  Scotland,  by  the  lord  chief 
baron  Dundas,  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
to  Penzance.  I  had  two  direction-posts  at 
my  door  during  the  war,  that  no  one  had 
in  the  kingdom  beside  ;  one  to  the  various 
places  and  distances,  from  Exeter  to  Lon- 
don 170  miles,  &c.  &c. ;  the  other  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  written  as  a  daily  monitor 
gratis,  a  bulletin  of  news,  to  cheer  people 
in  the  worst  of  times,  to  guide  them  in  the 
constitutional  road.  /  even  made  myself  a 
direction-post,  and  wore  a  conspicuous 
breastplate  painted  with  this  motto,  '  Fear 
God,  honour  the  king,  and  revere  his  mi- 
nisters ;'  which  made  not  only  the  auditory, 
but  the  judges,  sheriff,  and  counsel  stare  at 
me.  I  went  from  Exeter  to  London,  to 
the  funeral  of  lord  Nelson,  the  late  hero  of 
the  Nile,  in  1805."  The  truth  of  the  latter 
of  the  captain's  achievements  "  nobody  can 
deny."  He  did  go  to  the  funeral,  and  sat 
on  a  wall  in  solemn  silence,  fast  asleep, 
while  it  passed,  and  then  returned  to  Exe- 
ter, great  as  the  great  Bourbon,  who 


-  with  forty  thousand  men, 

Went  up  the  hill,  and  then  came  down  again. 

From  hence  the  captain  diverges  to  other 
of  his  achievements.  "  I  used  to  rise,  be- 
fore we  had  firemen,  at  the  dead  of  night 
or  morning  with  my  apprentices  at  any 
alarm  of  fire,  desiring  all  women,  children, 
and  lookers  on,  if  they  did  not  help  they 
were  of  harm,  being  in  the  way.  I  put  in 
my  bulletins,  you   are  to  take   the  left 


of  all  you  meet  in  riding,  and  the  right  in 
walking.  I  was  the  means  of  the  watering 
cart  to  lay  the  dust  of  the  streets  in  sum- 
mer. I  have  subscribed  to  all  the  institu- 
tions at  Exeter,  and  at  rejoicings  of  news  I 
was  not  behindhand.  When  I  saw  the 
allied  sovereigns  in  London,  I  compared 
colonel  Hain  of  the  North  Devon,  if  he 
wore  mustachios,  to  marshal  Blucher,  who 
came  forward  to  his  window  at  signals  ; 
Mr.  Chubb,  of  St.  Thomas,  Exeter,  and 
Mr.  Gribble,  attornies,  of  Newton  Bushel, 
to  the  emperor  Alexander  in  face  ;  the  king 
of  Prussia  and  his  sons  like  healthy  Eng- 
lish country  esquires  in  their  best  clothes. 
I  saw  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  looked 
thinner  than  his  picture.  I  saw  Buonaparte 
at  Torbay,  exact  like  his  picture ;  a  huge 
stiff  broad  back,  strong  neck,  big  calf  to 
his  legs,  he  looked  about  fifty,  and  about 
five  feet  eight,  resembling  a  country  master 
builder,  a  sturdy  one,  full  of  thought  as 
about  a  building. — I  end  this  pamphlet. 
Four  words  :  thought  is  the  quickest ;  time 
the  wisest ;  the  laws  of  necessity  the  strong- 
est; truth  the  most  durable. 

"  This  from  a  Devonshire  Jog-trot,  who 
has  done  enough  to  be  termed  a  public 
character  in  his  way  ;  a  John  Bull  trades- 
man. 

"  John  Cooke." 

"  Waterloo  Cottage, 

\8tk  Feb.  1819." 

So  end  the  achievements  of  thechief of 
the  javelin-men  of  Exeter,  written  by  him- 
self, concerning  whom,  give  me  leave,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  inquire,  if  there  be  any  thing 
more  to  be  told  than  is  set  down  in  his 
book.  I  think  that  captain  Cooke's 
"  Skimmington "  took  place  after  he  fa- 
voured the  public  with  appearing  in  print  ; 
and  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  the 
procession  was  highly  ludicrous,  and  ho- 
noured by  every  shop  in  the  High-street  of 
Exeter  being  closed,  and  every  window 
above  being  filled.  I  may  venture  to  affirm 
in  behalf  of  your  readers,  that  an  account 
of  it  would  be  highly  amusing;  and  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  your  inclination,  as  I  think  it 
may,  that  such  a  narrative  of  the  recent 
celebration  of  a  very  ancient  custom  should 
be  permanently  recorded,  do  me  the  favour 
to  let  me  express  an  earnest  hope  that  some 
of  your  Exeter  readers  will  enable  you  to 
give  particulars  in  the  Table  Book. 

I.  V. 

[Communications  respecting  the  ceremony  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  letter  will  be  very  acceptable,  and 
are  therefore  solicited, — Editor.] 
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Bmitk  Paps* 

No.  XXXIV. 

[From  the  "  Antipodes,"  further  extracts : 
see  No.  XX.] 

A  Doctor  humours  his  patient,  who  is 
crazed  with  reading  lying  books  of  travels, 
by  pretending  that  he  himself  has  been  a 
great  traveller  in  his  time. 

Peregrine,  the  patient.     Doctor.     Lady. 

Peregrine.  All  the  world  over  have  you  been  ? 

Doctor.  Over  and  under  too. 

Per.  In  the  Antipodes  ? 

Doct.  Yes,  through  and  through. 
Nor  isle  nor  angle  in  the  other  world 
Bat  I  have  made  discovery  of.     Do  you 
Think,  Sir,  to  the  Antipodes  such  a  journey  ? 

Per.  I  think  there's  none  beyond  it,  and  that  Man- 
devil 
Was  the  only  man  came  near  it. 

Doct.  Mandevil  went  far. 

Per.  Beyond  all  English  legs  that  I  can  read  of. 

Doct.  What  think  you,  Sir,  of  Drake,  our  famous 
countryman  ? 

Per.  Drake  was  a  Didapper  to  Mandevil. 
Candish  and  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  all  our  voyagers 
Went  short  of  Mandevil :  but  had  he  reach'd 
To  this  place — here — yes  here — this  wilderness  ; 
And  seen  the  trees  of  the  sun  and  moon,  that  speak, 
And  told  King  Alexander  of  his  death  ; 
He  then 

Had  left  a  passage  ope  for  travellers, 
That  now  is  kept  and  guarded  by  wild  beasts  ; 
Dragons  and  serpents,  elephants  white  and  blue ; 
Unicorns  and  lions,  of  many  colours  ; 
And  monsters  more,  as  numberless  as  nameless. 

Doct.  Stay  there — 

Per.  Read  here  else :  can  you  read? 
Is  it  not  true  ? 

Doct.  No  truer,  than  I  have  seen  it. 
You  hear  me  aot  deny  that  all  is  true, 
That  Mandevil  delivers  of  his  travels; 
Yet  I  myself  may  be  as  well  believed. 

Per.  Since  you  speak  reverently  of  him,  say  on. 

Doct.  Of  Europe  I'll  not  speak,  'tis  too  near  home  ; 
Who's  not  familiar  with  the  Spanish  garb, 
Th'  Italian  cringe,  French  shrug,  and  German  hug  ? 
Nor  will  I  trouble  you  with  my  observations 
Fetch'd  from  Arabia,  Paphlagonia, 
Mesopotamia,  Mauritania, 
Syria,  Thessalia,  Persia,  India  ; 
All  still  is  too  near  home  :  tho'  I  have  touch'd 
The  clouds  upon  the  Pyrenean  mountains ; 
And  been  on  Paphos  hill,  where  I  have  kiss'd 
The  image  of  bright  Venus  ;  all  is  still 
Too  near  home  to  be  boasted.    They  sound 
In  a  far  traveller's  ear, 
Like  the  reports  of  those,  that  beggingly 
Have  put  out  on  returns  from  Edinburgh, 
Paris,  or  Venice ;  or  perhaps  Madrid, 


Whither  a  Millaner  may  with  half  a  nose 
Smell  out  his  way ;  and  is  not  near  so  difficult, 
As  for  some  man  in  debt,  and  unprotected, 
To  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  the  Old  Exchange. 
No,  I  will  pitch  no  neare  than  the  Antipodes  ; 
That  which  is  furthest  distant;  foot  to  foot 
Against  our  region. 

Lady.  What,  with  their  heels  upwards  ? 
Bless  us,  how  'scape  they  breaking  of  their  necks  ? 

Doct.  They  walk  upon  firm  earth,  as  we  do  here ; 
And  have  the  firmament  over  their  heads, 
As  we  have  here. 

Lady.  And  yet  just  under  us  ! 
Where  is  Hell  then  ?  if  they,  whose  feet  are  toward  us 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  world,  have  Heaven  too 
Beyond  their  heads,  where's  Hell  ? 

Doct.  You  may  find  that 
Without  enquiry. 

Scene,  at  the  Antipodes. 

N.B.  In  the  Antipodes,  every  thing  goes 
contrary  to  our  manners :  wives  rule 
their  husbands ;  servants  govern  their 
masters ;  old  men  go  to  school  again,&c. 

Son.    Servant.     Gentleman,  and  Lady,  na- 
tives.    English  Traveller. 

Servant  (to  his  young  Master.)  How  well  you  saw 
Your  father  to  school  to  day,  knowing  how  apt 
He  is  to  play  the  truant ! 

Son.  But  is  he  not 
Yet  gone  to  school  ? 

Servant.  Stand  by,  and  you  shall  see. 

Enter  three  old  men  with  satchels. 

All  three,  (singing)  Domine,  domine,  duster: 
Three  knaves  in  a  cluster. 

Son.  0  this  is  gallant  pastime.     Nay,  come  on. 
Is  this  your  school?  was  that  your  lesson,  ha  ? 

1st  old  man.  Pray  now,  good  son,  indeed,  indeed — 

Son.  Indeed 
You  shall  to  school.     Away  with  him ;  and  take 
Their  wagships  with  him,  the  whole  cluster  of 'em. 

2d  old  man.  You  sha'nt  send  us  now,  so  you  sha'nt — 

3d  old  man.  We  be  none  of  your  father.'so  we  be'nt — 

Son.  Away  with  'em,  I  say  ;  and  tell  their  school- 
mistress 
What  truants  they  are,  and  bid  her  pay  'cm  soundly. 

All  three.  Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Lady.  Alas  !  will  nobody  beg  pardon  for 
The  poor  old  boys  ? 

English  Traveller.  Do  men  of  such  fair  years  here 
go  to  school  ? 

Gentleman.  They  would  die  dunces  else. 
These  were  great  scholars  in  their  youth ;  but  when 
Age  grows  upon  men  here,  their  learning  wastes, 
And  so  decays,  that  if  they  live  until 
Threescore,  their  sons  send  them  to  school  again  ; 
They'd  die  as  speechless  else  as  new-born  children. 

English  Traveller.  Tis  a  wise  nation ;  and  the  piety 
Of  the  young  men  mo3t  rare  and  commendable. 
Yet  give  me,  as  a  stranger,  leave  to  beg 
Theii  liberty  this  day. 
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Son.  Tis  granted. 
Hold  up  your  heads,  and  tbank  the  gentleman, 
Like  scholars,  with  your  heels  now. 

All  three.  Gratias,  gratias,  gratias.  (exeunt  singing.) 


[From  the  "  Asparagus  Garden, "  a 
Comedy,  by  the  same  Author,  1634.] 

Private  Conference. 

Father-in-Law.  You'll  not  assault  me  in  my  own 
house,  nor  urge  me  beyond  my  patience  with  your 
borrowing  attempts. 

Spendthrift  Knight.  I  have  not  used  the  word  of 
loan  or  borrowing ; 
Only  some  private  conference  I  requested. 

Fath.  Private  conference  I  a  new-coined  word  for 
borrowing  of  money.  I  tell  you,  your  very  face,  your 
countenance,  tho'  it  be  glossed  with  knighthood,  looks 
SO  borrow  ingly,  that  the  best  words  you  give  me  are  as 
dreadful  as  Stand  and  Deliver.  —  Your  riotousness 
abroad,  and  her  long  nightwatchings  at  home,  short- 
ened my  daughter's  days,  and  cast  her  into  her  grave  ; 
and  'twas  not  long  before  all  her  estate  was  buried 
too. 

Spend.  I  wish  my  life  might  have  excused 
Tier's  far  more  precious  ;  never  had  a  man 
A  juster  cause  to  mourn. 

Fath.  Nor  moum'd  more  justly,  it  is  your  only 
wearing;  you  have  just  none  other  ;  nor  have  had  any 
means  to  purchase  better  any  time  these  seven  years, 
I  take  it ;  by  which  means  you  have  got  the  name  of 
the  Mourning  Knight. 

Timothy  Hoyden,  the  Yeoman's  Son,  de- 
sires to  be  made  a  Gentleman.  He  consults 
with  his  friends. 

Moncylack.  Well,  Sir,  we  will  take  the  speediest 
course  with  you. 

Huyd.  But  must  I  bleed  ? 

Mon.    Yes,  you  must  bleed;    your  father's  blood 
must  out. 
He  was  but  a  Yeoman,  was  he  ? 

Hoyd.  As  rank  a  Clown  (none  dispraised)  as  any  in 
Somersetshire. 

Mon.  His  foul  rank  blood  of  bacon  and  pease  por- 
ritch 
Must  out  of  you  to  the  last  dram —     - 

Springe.  Fear  nothing,  Sir. 
Your  blood  shall  be  taken  out  by  degrees ;  and  your 
Teins  replenished  with  pure  blood  still,  as  you  lose  the 
puddle. 

Hoyd.  I  was  bewitch' d,  I  think,  before  I  was  begot, 
to  have  a  Clown  to  my  father.  Yet  my  mother  said 
she  was  a  Gentlewoman. 

Spr.  Said  !  what  will  not  women  say  ? 

Mon.  Be  content,  Sir ;  here's  half  a  labour  saved : 
you  shall  bleed  but  of  one  side.  The  Mother  vein  shall 
not  be  pricked. 

Old  Striker,  after  a  quarrelling  bout 
with  old  Touchwood. 

Touchwood.  I  have  put  him  into  these  fits  this  forty 
years,  and  hope  to  choke  him  at  last,  (aside ;  and 
exit.) 


Striker.  Huh,  huh,  huh  !  so  he  is  gone,  the  villain's 
gone  in  hopes  that  he  has  killed  me,  when  my  comfort 
is  he  has  recovered  me.     I  was  heart-sick  with  a  con- 
ceit, which  lay  so  mingled  with  my  flegm,  that  I  had 
perished  if  I  had  not  broke  it,  and  made  me  spit  it  out ; 
hem,  he  is  gone,  and  I'll  home  merrily.     I  would  not 
he  should  know  the  good  he  has  done  me  for  half  my 
estate;  nor  would  I  be  at  peace  with  him  to  save  it 
all.     I   would   not  lose  his  hatred  for  all  the   good 
neighbourhood  of  the  parish. 
His  malice  works  upon  me 
Past  all  the  drugs  and  all  the  Doctors'  counsels, 
That  e'er  I  coped  with  ;  he  has  been  my  vexation 
E'er  since  my  wife  died;  if  the  rascal  knew  it, 
He  would  be  friends,  and  I  were  instantly 
But  a  dead  man  ;  I  could  not  get  another 
To  anger  me  so  handsomely. 

C.  L. 


BEAR  AND  TENTER. 

To  the  Editor. 
Morley,  near  Leeds,  July,  1827. 

Sir, — On  surveying  the  plays  and  pas- 
times of  children,  in  these  northern  parts 
especially,  it  has  often  struck  me  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  them,  that  if  traced  up  to 
their  origin,  they  would  be  found  to  have 
been  "  political  satires  to  ridicule  such 
follies  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  as  it 
was,  perhaps,  unsafe  to  do  in  any  other 
manner."  In  this  conjecture  I  have  lately 
been  confirmed,  by  meeting  with  a  curious 
paper,  copied  from  another  periodical  work 
by  a  contributor  to  the  old  London  Maga- 
zine, vol.  for  1738,  p.  .59.  It  is  an  article 
which  many  would  doubtless  be  glad  to 
find  in  the  Table  Book,  and  nobody  more 
so  than  myself,  as  it  would  be  a  capital 
accompaniment  to  my  present  remaiks. 

To  come  at  once  to  the  point ;  we  have, 
or  rather  had,  a  few  years  ago,  a  game 
called  the  "  bear  and  tenter,"  (or  bear  and 
bear  warden,  as  it  would  be  called  ^in  the 
south,)  which  seems,  certainly,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  sort  alluded  to.  A  boy  is 
made  to  crawl  as  a  bear  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  round  whose  neck  is  tied  a  rope 
which  the  keeper  holds  at  a  few  yards'  dis- 
tance. The  bystanders  then  buffet  the 
bear,  who  is  protected  only  by  his  keeper, 
who,  by  touching  any  of  the  assailants, 
becomes  liberated ;  the  other  is  then  the 
bear,  and  the  buffeted  bear  becomes  the 
keeper,  and  so  on.  If  the  "  tenter"  is 
sluggish  or  negligent  in  defence  of  his 
charge,  it  is  then  that  the  bear  growls,  and 
the  blows  are  turned  upon  the  guardian, 
wholly  or  partially,  as  the  bearbaiters  elect. 

Now,  ray  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of 
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the  game  of  "  bear  and  tenter"  is  this. — 
Our  English  youths  and  their  tutors,  or 
companions,  were  formerly  distinguished 
in  foreign  countries  by  the  names  of  the 
bear  and  the  bear  leader,  from  the  absurd 
custom  of  sending  out  the  former,  (a  bois- 
terous, ungovernable  set,)  and  putting  them 
under  the  care  of  persons  unfit  to  accom- 
pany them.  These  bears  were  at  first 
generally  sprigs  of  royalty  or  nobility,  as 
headstrong  as  need  be ;  and  the  tutor  was 
often  some  needy  scholar,  a  Scotsman,  or  a 
courtier,  who  knew  little  more  of  the  world 
than  his  pupil ;  but  who,  when  he  had  put 
on  his  bag-wig  and  sword,  was  one  of  the 
most  awkward  and  ridiculous  figures  ima- 
ginable. While  these  people  were  abroad, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  for- 
merly the  dupes  and  laughingstocks  of 
those  who  dealt  with  them ;  and  that,  in 
exchange  for  the  cash  out  of  which  they 
were  cheated,  they  brought  home  a  stock 
of  exotic  follies,  sufficient  to  render  them 
completely  preposterous  characters  in  the 
eyes  of  their  own  countrymen.  Consider- 
ing therefore  how  much  good  English  gold 
was  wasted  and  lost  in  these  travels,  how 
hurtful  to  the  national  pride  the  practice 
was,  and  how  altered  for  the  worse  were 
both  guardian  and  ward,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  of  Englishmen  were  highly  in- 
censed or  disgusted.  But  as  complaints 
would,  at  least,  be  unavailing  when  such 
persons  as  "  Baby  Charles"  and  "  Stenny* 
Buckingham  were  the  u  bear  and  tenter," 
the  people  revenged  themselves,  as  far  as 
they  dared,  by  the  institution  of  this  game, 
in  which  they  displayed  pretty  well  what 
hard  knocks,  ill  treatment,  derision,  and 
scorn,  awaited  those  who  forsook  their 
homes  to  wander  in  a  land  of  strangers. 
And  not  only  so,  but  they  illustrated,  at 
the  same  time,  the  contamination  which 
ensued  the  touch  of  bad  tutors,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  parties  ridiculed. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that  there 
was  formerly  a  pastime  of  buffeting  the 
bear ;  but  that,  as  I  apprehend,  was  a  very 
■different  sport  from  that  of  "  bear  and 
tenter,"  and  had  not  a  political  origin. 
That  this  had,  I  am  well  assured,  from  the 
'game  being  kept  up  in  these  parts,  where 
-the  Stuarts  were  ever  almost  universally 
execrated ;  where  patriotism  once  shone 
forth  in  meridian  splendour,  and  the  finest 
soldiers  that  the  world  ever  saw,  were  ar- 
ranged under  the  banners  of  Cromwell,  of 
Fairfax,  or  of  Lambert. 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

N.  S. 


GLANCES  AT  BOOKS  ON  MY  TABLE. 
The  History  and  Antiquities  o/Weston 
Favell,  in   the  Coautij  of  Northamp- 
ton.   By  John  Cole,  Editor  of '  Her- 
v^aim,'  &c.     Scarborough  :  Printed 
(only  50  copies)  and  published  by  John 
Cole  ;  and  Longman  and  Co.  London, 
1827.— 8vo.  pp.  74. 
According  to  Mr.  Cole,  Weston  Favell  is 
entered  in  Domesday  book  as  "  Westone," 
and   the   addition   of  Favell  was  derived 
from  a  family  of  that  name,  who  formerly 
possessed  the  manor. .  From  each  of  three 
mansions  standing  there  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  but  not  one  of 
which  remained  at  its  close,  the  important 
equipage  of  a  "  coach  and  six  "  formerly 
issued  to  the  admiration  of  the  villagers. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  "  and 
consists  of  a  body,  south  porch,  and  chan- 
cel, with  a  coped  tower  at  the  west  end,  con- 
taining five  bells."     Mr.  C.  remarks,  on 
the  authority  of  tradition,  that  the   tower 
had  once  a  spire  to  it,  which  was  many 
years  ago  destroyed  by  lightning  ;  and  this 
observation  induces  him  to  cite,  by  way  of 
note,  that  "  Tradition  is  a  very  poetical,  a 
very  pleasing  personage ;  we  like  to  meet 
him  in  our  travels,  and  always  ask  him  a 
question.     You    will  find  him   grey    and 
blind,  sitting  among  old  ruins,  and  '  Death 
standing,  dim,  behind.'  * 

Mr.  Cole  copies  several  monumental  in- 
scriptions  within    the   church,    chiefly   in 
memory  of   the  Hervey   family,  and  one 
especially  on  his  favourite,  viz. : — 
here  he  the  remains 
of  the  rev.  james  hervey,  a.  m. 
late  rector  of  this  parish  : 

that  very  pious  man 
and  much  admired  author  ! 

WHO  DIED  DEC.  25th   1758 
IN  THE  45TH   YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 

Reader  expect  no  more  to  make  him  known 
Vain  the  fond  Elegy  and  figur'd  Stone, 
A  name  more  lasting  shall  his  Writings  give ; 
There  view  displayed  his  heavenly  Soul,  and  live. 

Such  are  the  lines  on  the  tomb  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Meditations  among  the 
Tombs  ;  Reflections  on  a  Flower  Garden ; 
and  Contemplations  on  the  Night,  and  on 
the  Starry  Heavens."  He  was  buried  under 
the  middle  of  the  communion-table  in  the 
chancel :  when  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
the  church  it  was  covered,  according  to  his 
express  desire,  with  the  poor's  pall.  He 
was  the  most  popular  rector  of  Weston 
Favell,  of  which  living  he  was  the  patron 
and  incumbent,  as  his  father  had  been. 
Hervey  was  not  born  in  that  parish,  but  in 
the  neighbouring  one  of  Hardingston. 
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lerbep'S  MtMSIare  at  lartmtgstoiL 


In  this  house  (the  representation  of  which 
is  derived  from  Mr.  Cole's  History  of  'Wes- 
ton Favell)  the  author  of  the  "  Meditations" 
first  saw  light.  He  was  instructed  by  his 
mother  in  reading  till  the  age  of  seven, 
and  then  sent  to  the  free  grammar-school 
at  Northampton,  where  he  remained  till 
seventeen,  at  which  age  his  father  placed 
him  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  and  there 
he  resided  seven  years,  and  gained  an  ex- 
hibition of  twenty  pounds.  In  1736  he 
returned  to  his  father,  who  was  then  rector 
of  Weston  Favell,  and  became  his  curate. 
In  May,  1737,  he  succeeded  the  celebrated 
George  Whitefield  in  the  curacy  of  Dum- 
mer,  Hampshire,  and  in  about  a  twelve- 
month removed  to  Stoke  Abbey,  Devon, 
where  he  lived  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Orchard, 
upwards  of  two  years.  In  1739  he  ac- 
cepted the  curacy  of  Bideford,  which  he 
retained  till  his  final  settlement  at  Weston 
Favell,  where  he 

To  ampler  plenitude  and  sweeter  days 
Proceeded  hourly. 

It  was  in  Hervey's  native  parish,  Hard- 
ingston,  that  the  battle  of  Northampton 
was  fought  on  the  10th  of  July,  1460,  and 
king  Henry  VI.  taken  prisoner  by  the  earl 
of  Warwick :    the  duke  of  Buckingham, 


the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  other  noble- 
men were  killed  :  and  many  of  the  slain 
were  buried  in  the  convent  of  Delapre,  and 
at  St.  John's  hospital,  Northampton.  In 
Hardingston  parish  is  a  military  work,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  raised  by  the  Danes, 
and  therefore  called  the  Danes'  camp. 

The  wake  of  Weston  Favell  is  held  on  the 
next  Sunday  after  St.  Peter's  day.  In  the 
afternoon  the  rector  preaches  an  appropri- 
ate sermon,  the  choristers  prepare  suitable 
psalms,  and  throngs  of  visitants  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  attend  the  service  in 
the  church.  During  the  first  three  or  four 
days  of  the  feast-week  there  are  dances  at 
the  inns,  with  games  at  bowls  and  quoits, 
and  throughout  the  week  there  are  dinner 
and  tea-parties  from  the  environs,  whose 
meetings  usually  conclude  with  a  ball.  On 
St.  Valentine's  day  the  village  lads  and 
lasses  assemble,  and  go  round  with  a  wish 
of  "  Good  morrow,  morrow,  Valentine  !" 
to  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  give  mo- 
ney to  the  juvenile  minstrels.  On  Shrove 
Tuesday,  at  noon,  it  is  the  custom  to  ring 
one  of  the  church-bells,  called  the  "  Pan- 
cake bell  ;"  its  sound  intimates  a  holiday 
and  allowance  of  sport  to  the  village  youDg- 
sters.  The  fifth  of  November  is  jovially 
celebrated  with  a  bonfire,  which  may  be 
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viewed  throughout  a  circuit  of  many  miles. 
Christmas  is  kept  merrily,  but  the  ancient 
usages  of  the  season  have  passed  away,  ex- 
cept the  singing  by  the  church-choir,  of 
whose  carols  Mr.  Cole  produces  three, 
"  which  may  serve,"  he  says,  "  as  an  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  Gilbert's  collection." 

In  this  "  history  "  there  is  an  engraving 
of  two  "  figures  on  bricks,  near  the  pulpit :" 
the  other  engravings  are  from  a  former 
work  by  Mr.  Cole,  entitled  "  Herveiana," 
(2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  1822,)  wherein  is 
collected  a  large  number  of  particulars 
concerning'  Hervey  from  various  sources. 
The  latter  work  enumerates  from  Hervey's 
"  Theron  and  Aspasio,"  the  plants  of  the 
parish,  and  agreeably  describes  the  common 
but  beautiful  plant,  called  Cuckoo-pint,  or 
Wake  Robin,  which  abounds  under  the 
hedge-rows.  It  is  spoken  of  by  its  scientific 
name:  "Arum — a  wild  herb,  which  un- 
folds but  one  leaf,  formed  after  a  very  sin- 
gular pattern,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  hare's  ear.  It  is  really  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest fancies  in  Nature's  wardrobe,  and  is 
so  much  admired  by  the  country-people, 
that  they  have  dignified  it  with  the  appel- 
lation of  lords  and  ladies ;  because  it  looks, 
I  suppose,  somewhat  like  a  person  of  qua- 
lity, sitting  with  an  air  of  ease  and  dignity 
in  his  open  sedan.  In  autumn,  after  both 
flowers  have  vanished,  a  spike  of  scarlet 
berries,  on  a  simple  stalk,  is  all  that  re- 
mains." 

On  the  first  publication  of  Hervey's 
"  Meditations  and  Contemplations,"  and 
for  several  years  afterwards,  they  were 
highly  popular,  and  are  still  greatly  ad- 
mired by  young  persons,  and  others  who 
are  delighted  by  a  florid  interjectional  man- 
ner of  writing.  Hervey's  work  occurs  in 
Mr.  Bohn's  "  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
the  late  reverend  and  learned  Samuel  Parr, 
LL.D."  with  the  following  remarkable  note 
attached  to  the  volume — "  This  book  was 
the  delight  of  Dr.  Parr,  when  he  was  a 
boy ;  and,  for  some  time,  was  the  model 
on  which  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  style." 


ARUM— CUCKOO-  PINT— STARCH- 
WORT. 

Old  John  Gerard,  who  was  some  time 
gardener  to  Cecil  lord  Burleigh,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  says,  in  his 
"  Herbal,"  that  "  beares,  after  they  have 
lien  in  their  dens  forty  dayes  without  any 
manner  of  sustenance,  but  what  they  get 


with  licking  and  sucking  their  owne  feet, 
do,  as  soon  as  they  come  forth,  eate  the 
herbe  Cuckoo-pint,  through  the  windie  na- 
ture whereof  the  hungry  gut  is  opened,  and 
made  fit  againe  to  receive  sustenance." 

Gerard  further  tells,  that  "  the  most  pure 
and  white  starch  is  made  of  the  roots  of 
Cuckow-pint;  but  is  most  hurtful  to  the 
hands  of  the  laundresse  that  hath  the  hand- 
ling of  it,  for  it  chopped),  blistereth,  and 
maketh  the  hands  rough  and  rugged,  and 
withall  smarting."  From  this  ancient  do- 
mestic use  of  the  arum,  it  was  called 
"  Starch-wort :"  it  bore  other  and  homelier 
names,  some  of  them  displeasing  to  a  mo- 
dern ear. 

Gerard  likewise  relates  of  the  arum, 
medically,  that  after  being  sodden  in  two 
or  three  waters,  whereby  it  may  lose  its 
acrimony,  and  fresh  put  to,  being  so  eaten, 
it  will  cut  thick  and  tough  humours  in  the 
chest  and  lungs  ;  "  but,  then,  that  Cuckow- 
pint  is  best  that  biteth  most — but  Dragon's 
is  better  for  the  same  purpose." 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  fallen  in  with 
the  sort  of  arum  "  that  biteth  most,"  but,  a 
summer  or  two  ago,  walking  early  in  the 
afternoon  through  the  green  lanes  to  Wills- 
den,  and  so  to  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  its 
scarlet  granulations  among  the  way-side 
browse  and  herbage,  occasioned  me  to  re- 
collect the  former  importance  of  its  root  to 
the  housewife,  and  from  curiosity  I  dug  up 
one  to  taste.  The  piece  I  bit  off  was 
scarcely  the  size  of  half  a  split  pea,  yet  it 
gave  out  so  much  acrid  milk,  that,  for  more 
than  an  hour,  my  lips  and  tongue  were  in- 
flamed and  continued  to  burn,  as  if  cau- 
terized by  hot  iron  ;  nor  did  the  sensation 
wholly  cease  till  after  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  Gerard  says  that,  according  to 
Dioscorides,  "  the  root  hath  a  peculiar  vir- 
tue against  the  gout,"  by  way  of  cataplasm, 
blister-wise. 

Hervey  introduces  the  flower  of  the 
Cuckoo-pint  as  one  of  the  beautiful  pro- 
ducts of  the  spring.  "  The  hawthorn  in 
every  hedge  is  partly  turgid  with  silken 
gems,  partly  diffused  into  a  milk-white 
bloom.  Not  a  strangling  furze,  nor  a  soli- 
tary thicket  on  the  heath,  but  wears  a  rural 
nosegay.  Even  amidst  that  neglected  dike 
the  arum  rises  in  humble  state  :  most  cu- 
riously shrouded  in  her  leafy  tabernacle, 
and  surrounded  with  luxuriant  families, 
each  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  livery  of 
green."  I  am  almost  persuaded  that  I 
have  seen  the  fruited  arum  among  the  or- 
naments of  gothic  architecture,  surmount- 
ing pinnacles  of  delicate  shrine-work. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  JOHN  KEATS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  anecdote  of  Keats,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  late  number  of  your  Table 
Book*  recalled  his  image  to  my  "  mind's 
eye"  as  vividly,  through  the  tear  of  regret, 
as  the  long-buried  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  appear  when  water  is  thrown  over 
them ;  and  I  turned  to  reperuse  the  writ- 
ten record  of  my  feelings,  at  hearing  him 
spoken  of  a  few  months  since.  These  lines 
I  trouble  you  with,  thinking  they  may  gra- 
tify the  feelings  of  some  one  of  his  friends, 
and  trusting  their  homeliness  may  be  par- 
doned for  the  sake  of  the  feeling  which 
dictated  them. 

I  should  also  be  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  the  wishes  of  many  of  his  ad- 
mirers for  a  portrait  of  Keats.  There  are 
two  in  existence ;  one,  a  spirited  profile 
sketch  by  Haydon ;  the  other,  a  beautiful 
miniature  by  his  friend  Severn ;  but  nei- 
ther have  been  engraved.  Mr.  Severn's 
return  to  England  will  probably  produce 
some  memorial  of  his  "  span  of  life,"  and  a 
more  satisfactory  account  of  his  last  mo- 
ments than  can  be  gleaned  from  report. 
The  opportunity  that  would  thus  be  afforded 
of  giving  to  the  world  the  posthumous 
remains  of  his  genius,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  not  be  neglected.  Such  a  volume 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  portrait ; 
which,  if  seen  by  the  most  prejudiced  of 
his  literary  opponents,  would  turn  the 
laugh  of  contempt  into  a  look  of  thoughtful 
regret.  Hoping  my  rhymes  will  not  frus- 
trate my  wishes,  I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obliged  correspondent, 

and  humble  servant, 
Sept.  13,  1827.  Gaston. 

Extemporaneous  Lines,  suggested  by 
some  thoughts  and  recollections  of 
John  Keats,  the  Poet. 

Thy  name,  dear  Keats,  is  not  forgotten  quite 

E'en  in  this  dreary  pause — Fame's  dark  twilight — 

The  space  betwixt  death's  starry-vaulted  sky, 

And  the  bright  dawn  of  immortality. 

That  time  when  tear  and  elegy  lie  cold 

Upon  the  barren  tomb,  and  ere  enrolled 

Thy  name  upon  the  list  of  honoured  men, 

In  the  world's  volume  writ  with  History's  lasting  pen. 

No  !  there  are  some  who  in  their  bosom's  haven 

Cherish  thy  mem'ry — on  whose  hearts  are  graven 

The  living  recollections  of  thy  worth — 

Thy  frank  sincerity,  thine  ardent  mirth  ; 

That  nobleness  of  spirit,  so  allied 

To  those  high  qualities  it  quick  descried 

*  Col.  249. 


In  others'  natures,  that  by  sympathies 

It  knit  with  them  in  friendship's  strongest  ties— 

Th'  enthusiasm  which  thy'soul  pervaded — 

The  deep  poetic  feeling,  which  invaded 

The  narrow  channel  of  thy  stream  of  life, 

And  wrought  therein  consuming,  inward  strife. — 

All  these  and  other  kindred  excellencies 

Do  those  who  knew  thee  dwell  upon,  and  thence  is 

Derived  a  cordial,  fresh  remembrance 

Of  thee,  as  though  thou  wert  but  in  a  trance. 

I,  too,  can  think  ofthee,  with  friendship's  glow, 
Who  but  at  distance  only  didst  thee  know  ; 
And  oft  thy  gentle  form  flits  past  my  sight 
In  transient  day  dreams,  and  a  tranquil  light, 
Like  that  of  warm  Italian  skies,  comes  o'er 
My  sorrowing  heart — I  feel  thou  art  no  more — 
Those  mild,  pure  skies  thou  long'st  to  look  upon, 
Till  friends,  in  kindness,  bade  thee  oft  "  Begone 
To  that  more  genial  clime,  and  breathe  the  air 
Of  southern  shores ;  thy  wasted  strength  repair." 
Then  all  the  Patriot  burst  upon  thy  soul ; 
Thy  love  of  country  made  thee  shun  the  goal 
(As  thou  prophetically  felt  'twould  be,) 
Of  thy  last  pilgrimage.     Thou  cross'd  the  sea, 
Leaving  thy  heart  and  hopes  in  England  here, 
And  went  as  doth  a  corpse  upon  its  bier ! 

Still  do  I  see  thee  on  the  river's  strand 
Take  thy  last  step  upon  thy  native  land — 
Still  feel  the  last  kind  pressure  of  thy  hand. 
A  calm  dejection  in  thy  youthful  face, 
To  which  e'en  sickness  lent  a  tender  grace — 
A  hectic  bloom — the  sacrificial  flower, 
Which  marks  th*  approach  of  Death's  all-withering 
power. 

Oft  do  my  thoughts  keep  vigils  at  thy  tomb 

Across  the  sea,  beneath  the  walls  of  Rome ; 

And  even  now  a  tear  will  find  its  way, 

Heralding  pensive  thoughts  which  thither  stray. — 

How  must  they  mourn  who  feel  what  I  bnt  know  t 

What  can  assuage  their  poignancy  of  woe, 

If  I,  a  stranger,  (save  that  I  had  been 

Where  thou  wast,  and  thy  gentleness  had  seen,) 

Now  feel  mild  sorrow  and  a  welcome  sadness 

As  then  I  felt,  whene'er  I  saw  thee,  gladness  ? — 

Mine  was  a  friendship  all  upon  one  side ; 

Thou  knewest  me  by  name  and  nought  beside. 

In  humble  station,  I  but  shar'd  the  smile 

Of  which  some  trivial  thought  might  thee  beguile  ! 

Happy  in  that — proud  but  to  hear  thy  voice 

Accost  me  :  inwardly  did  I  rejoice 

To  gain  a  word  from  thee,  and  if  a  thought 

Stray'd  into  utterance,  quick  the  words  I  caught. 

I  laid  in  wait  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  thee, 

And  plann'd  where'er  thou  wert  that  I  might  be. 

I  look'd  on  thee  as  a  superior  being, 

Whom  I  felt  sweet  content  in  merely  seeing  : 

With  thy  fine  qualities  I  stor'd  my  mind  ; 

Andnow  thou'rt  gone,  their  mem'ry  stays  behind. 

Mixt  admiration  fills  my  heart,  nor  can 

I  tell  which  most  to  love— the  Poet  or  the  Man. 

Gaston. 

November,  1826. 
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FUNERALS  IN  CUMBERLAND. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  is  usual  at  the  funeral  of  a  per- 
son, especially  of  a  householder,  to  invite 
persons  to  attend  the  ceremony  ;  and  in 
Carlisle,  for  instance,  this  is  done  on  the 
day  of  interment  by  the  bellman,  who,  in 
a  solemn  and  subdued  tone  of  voice,  an- 
nounces, that  "  all  friends  and  neighbours 

of ,  deceased,   are   requested  to 

take  notice,  that  the  body  will  be  lifted  at 

—   o'clock,  to  be  interred  at 

church."  On  this  occasion  the  relatives 
and  persons,  invited  by  note,  repair  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  deceased,  where  they  usually 
partake  of  a  cold  collation,  with  wine,  kc. ; 
and  at  the  outside  of  the  door  a  table  is 
set  out,  bountifully  replenished  with  bread 
and  cheese,  ale  and  spirits,  when  "  all 
friends  and  neighbours"  partake  as  they 
think  proper.  When  the  preparations  for 
moving  are  completed,  the  procession  is 
accompanied  by  those  persons  who  are 
disposed  to  pay  their  last  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  This 
custom,  it  has  been  remarked,  gives  an 
opportunity  for  "  that  indulgence  which 
ought  to  belong  to  the  marriage  feast,  and 
that  it  is  a  practice  savouring  of  the  gothic 
and  barbarous  manners  of  our  unpolished 
ancestors."  With  deference  to  the  writer's 
opinion,  I  would  say  that  the  custom  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  that  the  assem- 
bling together  of  persons  who  have  only 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  cannot  fail 
to  engage  the  mind  to  useful  reflections, 
and  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  heartless 
mode  of  conducting  interments  in  many 
other  places,  where  the  attendants  frequently 
do  not  exceed  half  a  dozen. 

The  procession  used  often  to  be  preceded 
by  the  parish  clerk  and  singers,  who  sang 
a  portion  of  the  Psalms  until  they  arrived 
at  the  church.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
is  now,  I  understand,  seldom  performed. 

I  am, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,         Yours,  &c. 
August,  1827.  W.  C. 


BIDDEN  WEDDINGS 
In  Cumberland. 

Sir, — It  was  a  prevalent  custom  to  have 
"  bidden  weddings  "  when  a  couple  of  re- 
spectability and  of  slender  means  were  on 
the  eve  of  marriage ;  in  this  case  they  gave 


publicity  to  their  intentions  through  the 
medium  of  the  "  Cumberland  Pacquet,"  a 
paper  published  at  Whitehaven,  and  which 
about  twenty-nine  years  ago  was  the  only 
newspaper  printed  in  the  county.  The 
editor,  Mr.  John  Ware,  used  to  set  off  the 
invitation  in  a  novel  and  amusing  manner, 
which  never  failed  to  ensure  a  large  meet- 
ing, and  frequently  the  contributions  made 
on  the  occasion,  by  the  visitors,  were  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  new  married  cou- 
ple, that  by  care  and  industry  they  were 
enabled  to  make  so  good  "  a  fend  as  niver 
to  look  ahint  them."* 

A  long  absence  from  the  county  pre- 
cludes me  from  stating  whether  this  "  good 
old  custom"  continues  to  be  practised  :  per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  will  favour  you 
with  additional  information  on  this  subject, 
and  if  they  would  also  describe  any  other 
customs  peculiar  to  this  county,  it  would  to 
me,  at  least,  be  acceptable. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment, as  it  appeared  in  the  Cumberland 
Pacquet  in  a  number  for  June,  1803  : — 

A  PUBLIC  BRIDAL. 

JONATHAN  and  GRACE  MUS- 
GRAVE  purpose  having  a  PUBLIC 
BRIDAL,  at  Low  Lorton  Bridge  End, 
near  Cockermouth,  on  THURSDAY,  the 
16th  of  June,  1803;  when  they  will  be 
glad  to  see  their  Friends,  and  all  who  may 
please  to  favour  them  with  their  Company; 
—  for  whose  Amusement  there  will  be 
various  RACES,  for  Prizes  of  different 
Kinds  ;  and  amongst  others,  a  Saddle,  and 
Bridle ;  and  a  Silver-tipt  Hunting  Horn, 
for  Hounds  to  run  for. — There  will  also  be 
Leaping,  Wrestling,  &,c.  &c. 

£j^"  Commodious  ROOMS  are  likewise 
engaged  for  DANCING  PARTIES,  in  the 
Evening. 

Come,  haste  to  the  BRIDAL  ! — to  Joys  we  invite  You, 
Which,  help'd  by  the  Season,  to  please  You  can't 
fail: 
But  should  LOVE,  MIRTH,  and  SPRING  strive  in 
vain  to  delight  You, 
You've  still  the  mild  Comforts  of  Lorton's  sweet 
Vale. 

And  where  does  the  Goddess  more  charmingly  revel  ? 
Where,  Zephyr   dispense  a  more  health-chearing 
Gale, 
Than  where  the  pure  Cocker,  meandring  the  Level, 
Adoms    the    calm   Prospects    of   Lortox's    sweet 
Vale  ? 


•  An  endeavour  as  to  render  any  additional  assist- 
ance unnecessary. 
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To  the  BRIDAL  then  come ;— taste  the  Sweets  of  our 
Valley ; 
Your  Visit,  good  Cheer  and  kind  Welcome  shall  hail. 
Round  the  Standard  of  Old  English  Custom,  we'll 
rally, — 
And  be  blest  in  Love,  Friendship,  and  Lorton's 
sweet  Vale. 

With  this,  the   conclusion  of  the  bridal 
"  bidding,"  I  conclude,  Sir, 

Your  constant  reader, 
W.  C. 
Neivcastle  upon  Tyne, 
August,  1827. 


OF    THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  VIII. 

The  Milky  Way. 

That  lucid  whitish  zone  in  the  firmament 
among  the  fixed  stars,  which  we  call  the 
"  Milky  Way,"  was  supposed  by  the  Py- 
thagoreans to  have  once  been  the  sun's 
path,  wherein  he  had  left  that  trace  of 
white,  which  we  now  observe  there.  The 
Peripatetics  asserted,  after  Aristotle,  that 
it  was  formed  of  exhalations,  suspended 
high  in  air.  These  were  gross  mistakes ; 
but  all  the  ancients  were  not  mistaken. 
Democritus,  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope, 
preceded  Galileo  in  remarking,  that  "  what 
we  call  the  milky  way,  contained  in  it  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  fixed  stars,  the 
mixture  of  whose  distant  rays  occasioned 
the  whiteness  which  we  thus  denominate  ;" 
or,  to  express  it  in  Plutarch's  words,  it  was 
"  the  united  brightness  of  an  immense 
number  of  stars." 

'.    The  Fixed  Stars  —  Plurality  of 
Worlds. 

The  conceptions  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ing the  fixed  stars  were  not  less  clear  than 
ours.  Indeed,  the  opinions  of  the  moderns 
on  this  subject  have  been  adopted  within  a 
century  from  those  great  masters,  after 
having  been  rejected  during  many  ages. 
It  would  be  reckoned  almost  an  absurdity 
at  present,  to  doubt  of  those  stars  being 
suns  like  ours,  each  respectively  having 
planets  of  their  own,  revolving  around 
them,  and  forming  various  solar  systems, 
more  or  less  resembling  ours.  Philosophy, 
at  present,  admits  this  theory,  derived  from 


the  ancients,  and  founded  on  the  most 
solid  reasonings  of  astronomical  science. 
The  elegant  work  of  Fontenelle,  on  the 
"  Plurality  of  Worlds,". first  rendered  the 
conception  familiar  to  common  minds. 

This  notion  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  was 
generally  inculcated  by  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers. Plutarch,  after  giving  an  account 
of  it,  says,  that  "  he  was  so  far  from  find- 
ing fault  with  it,  that  he  thought  it  highly 
probable  there  had  been,  and  were,  like 
this  of  ours,  an  innumerable,  though  not 
absolutely  infinite,  multitude  of  worlds ; 
wherein,  as  well  as  here,  were  land  and 
water,  invested  by  sky." 

Anaximenes  was  one  of  the  first  who 
taught,  that  "  the  stars  were  immense 
masses  of  fire,  around  which  certain  ter- 
restrial globes,  imperceptible  to  us,  ac- 
complished their  periodic  revolutions." 
By  these  terrestrial  globes,  turning  round 
those  masses  of  fire,  he  evidently  meant 
planets,  such  as  ours,  subordinate  to  their 
own  sun,  and  forming  a  solar  system. 

Anaximenes  agreed  with  Thales  in  this 
opinion,  which  passed  from  the  Ionic  to 
the  Italic  sect ;  who  held,  that  every  star 
was  a  world,  containing  in  itself  a  sun  and 
planets,  all  fixed  in  that  immense  space, 
which  they  called  ether. 

Heraclides,  and  all  the  Pythagoreans 
likewise  taught,  that  "  every  star  was  a 
world,  or  solary  system,  having,  like  this 
of  ours,  its  sun  and  planets,  invested  with 
an  atmosphere  of  air,  and  moving  in  the 
fluid  ether,  by  which  they  were  sustained." 
This  opinion  seems  to  have  been  of  still 
more  ancient  origin.  There  are  traces  of 
it  in  the  verses  of  Orpheus,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  taught 
that  there  was  a  plurality  of  worlds ;  a 
doctrine  which  Epicurus  also  deemed  very 
probable. 

Origen  treats  amply  of  the  opinion  of 
Democritus,  saying,  that  "  he  taught,  that 
there  was  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
worlds,  of  unequal  size,  and  differing  in 
the  number  of  their  planets ;  that  some  of 
them  were  as  large  as  ours,  and  placed  at 
unequal  distances ;  that  some  were  inha- 
bited by  animals,  which  he  could  not  take 
upon  him  to  describe ;  and  that  some  had 
neither  animals,  nor  plants,  nor  any  thing 
like  what  appeared  among  us."  The  phi- 
losophic genius  of  the  illustrious  ancient 
discerned,  that  the  different  nature  of  those 
spheres  necessarily  required  inhabitants  of 
different  kinds. 

This  opinion  of  Democritus  surprised 
Alexander  into  a  sudden  declaration  of  his 
unbounded  ambition.    iElian  reports,  that 
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this  young  prince,  upon  hearing  Democri- 
tus's  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
burst  into  tears,  upon  reflecting  that  he 
had  not  yet  so  much  as  conquered  one  of 
them. 

It  appears,  that  Aristotle  also  held  this 
opinion,  as  did  likewise  Alcinoiis,  the 
Platonist.  It  is  also  ascribed  to  Plotinus  ; 
who  held  besides,  that  the  earth,  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  was  one  of  the 
meanest  globes  in  it. 

Satellites. — Vortices. 

In'  consequence  of  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  Phavorinus  re- 
markably conjectured  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  other  planets,  besides  those 
known  to  us.  "  He  was  astonished  how  it 
came  to  be  admitted  as  certain,  that  there 
were  no  other  wandering  stars,  or  planets, 
but  those  observed  by  the  Chaldeans.  As 
for  his  part,  he  thought  that  their  number 
was  more  considerable  than  was  vulgarly 
given  out,  though  they  had  hitherto  escaped 
our  notice."  Here  he  probably  alludes  to 
the  satellites,  which  have  since  been  mani- 
fested by  means  of  the  telescope ;  but  it 
required  singular  penetration  to  be  capable 
of  forming  the  supposition,  and  of  having, 
as  it  were,  predicted  this  discovery.  Seneca 
mentions  a  similar  notion  of  Democritus ; 
who  supposed,  that  there  were  many  more 
of  them,  than  had  yet  come  within  our 
view. 

However  unfounded  may  be  the  system 
of  vortices  promulgated  by  Descartes,  yet, 
as  there  is  much  of  genius  and  fancy  in  it, 
the  notion  obtained  great  applause,  and 
ranks  among  those  theories  which  do 
honour  to  the  moderns,  or  rather  to  the 
ancients,  from  whom  it  seems  to  have  been 
drawn,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  no- 
velty. In  fact,  Leucippus  taught,  and 
after  him  Democritus,  that  "  the  celestial 
bodies  derived  their  formation  and  motion 
from  an  infinite  number  of  atoms,  of  every 
sort  of  figure ;  which  encountering  one 
another,  and  clinging  together,  threw  them- 
selves into  vortices ;  which  being  tho- 
roughly agitated  and  circumvolved  on  all 
sides,  the  most  subtile  of  those  particles 
that  went  to  the  composition  of  the  whole 
mass,  made  towards  the  utmost  skirts  of 
the  circumferences  of  those  vortices  ;  whilst 
the  less  subtile,  or  those  of  a  coarser  ele- 
ment, subsided  towards  the  centre,  forming 
themselves  into  those  spherical  concretions, 
which  compose  the  planets,  the  earth,  and 
the  sun."  They  said,  that  "  those  vortices 
were  actuated  by  the  rapidity  of  a  fluid 


matter,  having  the  earth  at  the  centre  of 
it ;  and  that  the  planets  were  moved,  each 
of  them,  with  more  or  less  violence,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  distance  from 
that  centre."  They  affirmed  also,  that  the 
celerity  with  which  those  vortices  moved, 
was  occasionally  the  cause  of  their  carrying 
off  one  another;  the  most  powerful  and 
rapid  attracting,  and  drawing  into  itself, 
whatever  was  less  so,  whether  planet  or 
whatever  else. 

Leucippus  seems  also  to  have  known 
that  grand  principle  of  Descartes,  that  "  all 
revolving  bodies  endeavour  to  withdraw 
from  their  centre,  and  fly  off  in  a  tangent." 


RELIQULE  THOMSONIANA. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  article  relating  to  Thomson,  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Table  Book,  cannot 
fail  to  have  deeply  interested  many  of  your 
readers,  and  in  the  hope  that  further  similar 
communications  may  be  elicited,  I  beg  to 
offer  the  little  I  can  contribute. 

The  biographical  memoranda,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conversation  in  the  article  refer- 
red to,  are  said  to  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  earl  of  Buchan  by  Mr.  Park.  It  is  not 
singular  that  no  part  of  it  appears  in  his 
lordship's  "  Essays  on  the  Lives  and  Writ- 
ings of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  the  Poet 
Thomson,  1792."  8vo.  Mr.  Park's  commu- 
nication was  clearly  too  late  for  the  noble 
author's  purpose.  The  conversation  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  in  October,  1791 ;  to 
my  own  knowledge  the  volume  was  finished 
and  ready  for  publication  late  in  the  pre- 
ceding September,  although  the  date  1792 
is  affixed  to  the  title. 

Thomson,  it  is  believed,  first  tuned  his 
Doric  reed  in  the  porter's  lodge  at  Dry- 
burgh,  more  recently  the  residence  of  David 
Stuart  Erskine,  earl  of  Buchan ;  hence  the 
partiality  which  his  lordship  evinced  for 
the  memory  of  the  poet.  At  p.  194  of  the 
Essays  are  verses  to  Dr.  De  (la)  Cour,  in 
Ireland,  on  his  Prospect  of  Poetry,  which 
are  there  ascribed  to  Thomson,  and  ad- 
mitted as  such  by  Dr.  Thomson,  who 
directed  the  volume  through  the  press ; 
although  it  is  certain  that  Thomson  in  his 
lifetime  disavowed  them.  The  verses  to 
Dr.  De  la  Cour  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Journal  for  November  1734;  and  Cave,  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  at  the  end  of  the  poetical  de- 
partment in  that  miscellarjy  for  August, 
1736,  states  himself  "assured,   from  Mr. 
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Thomson,  that,  though  the  verses  to  Dr.  De 
la  Cour  have  some  lines  from  his  Seasons, 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  piece  till  he  saw  it 
in  the  Daily  Journal." 

The  appellation  of  the  "  oily  man  of 
God,"  in  the  Essays,  p.  258,  was  intended 
by  the  earl  of  Buchan  for  Dr.  Murdoch, 
who  was  subsequently  a  biographer  of 
Thomson.  Such  designations  would  puzzle 
a  conjuror  to  elucidate,  did  not  contempo- 
rary persons  exist  to  afford  a  clue  to  them. 

The  recent  number  of  the  Table  Book  is 
not  at  hand,  but  from  some  MS.  papers 
now  before  me, — James  Robertson,  sur- 
geon to  the  household  at  Kew,  who  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Amanda,  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  Thomson  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  His  conversation  is  said  to  have 
been  facetious  and  intelligent,  and  his 
character  exemplarily  respectable.  He  died 
at  his  residence  on  Richmond  Green  after 
four  days'  illness,  28th  October,  1791,  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year. 

The  original  MS.  of  the  verses  to  Miss 
Young,  the  poet's  Amanda,  on  presenting 
her  with  his  "  Seasons,''  printed  in  the 
Essays,  p.  280,  were  communicated  by  a 
Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Ocherlyne,  to  his  lordship. 
Some  other  presentation  lines,  with  the 
Seasons,  to  the  poet  Lyttleton,  were  tran- 
scribed from  a  blank  leaf  of  the  book  at 
Hagley,  by  Johnstone,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, and  transmitted  by  his  son  to  the  earl 
of  Buchan  in  1 793  or  1 794,  consequently  too 
late  for  publication.      They  follow  here  : — 

Go,  little  book,  and  find  out  friend, 

Who  Nature  and  the  Muses  loves; 
Whose  cares  the  public  virtues  blend, 

With  all  the  softness  of  the  groves. 

A  fitter  time  thou  can'st  not  choose 
His  fostering  friendship  to  repay  : — 

Go  then,  and  try,  my  rural  muse, 
To  steal  his  widowed  hours  away. 

Among  the  autograph  papers  which  I 
possess  of  Ogle,  who  published  certain  ver- 
sifications of  Chaucer,  as  also  a  work  on 
the  Gems  of  the  Ancients,  are  some  verses 
by  Thomson,  never  yet  printed ;  and  their 
transcripts,  Mr.  Editor,  make  their  obei- 
sance before  you : — 

Come,  gentle  god  of  soft  desire  ! 

Come  and  possess  my  happy  breast ; 
Not  fury  like,  in  flames  and  fire, 

In  rapture,  rage,  and  nonsense  drest. 


But  come  in  Friendship's  angel-guise, 
Yet  dearer  thou  than  friendship  art, 

More  tender  spirit  at  thine  eyes, 
More  sweet  emotions  at  thy  heart. 

Oh  come  !  with  goodness  in  thy  train  ; 

With  peace  and  transport,  void  of  storm. 
And  would'st  thou  me  for  ever  gain  ? 

Put  on  Amanda's  waning  form. 

The  following,  also  original,  were  written 
by  Thomson  in  commendation  of  his  much- 
loved  Amanda : — 

Sweet  tyrant  Love,  but  hear  me  now  ! 

And  cure  while  young  this  pleasing  smart, 
Or  rather  aid  my  trembling  vow, 

And  teach  me  to  reveal  my  heart. 

Tell  her,  whose  goodness  is  my  bane, 
Whose  looks  have  smil'd  my  peace  away, 

Oh  I  whisper  how  she  gives  me  pain, 
Whilst  undesigning,  frank,  and  gay.] 

'Tis  not  for  common  charms  I  sigh, 

For  what  the  vulgar,  beauty  call ; 
'Tis  not  a  cheek,  a  lip,  an  eye. 

But  'tis  the  soul  that  lights  them  all. 

For  that  I  drop  the  tender  tear, 
For  that  I  make  this  artless  moan  ; 

Oh  !  sigh  it,  Love,  into  her  ear, 
And  make  the  bashful  lover  known. 

In  the  hope  that  the  present  may  draw 
forth   further  reliquicE  of  the  poet  of  the 
"  Seasons  "  in  your  excellent  publication,  I 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 
Sir,  &c. 

Will  o'  the  Wisp. 
Sept.  17,1827. 


These  are  the  vain  disguise  of  love, 
And,  or  bespeak  dissembled  pains, 

Or  else  a  fleeting  fever  prove, 
The.frantic  passion  of  the  veins. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MISER. 

The  economy  and  parsimony  of  the  Rev. 
Morgan  Jones,  late  curate  of  Blewbury,  a 
parish  about  six  miles  from  Wallingford, 
were  almost  beyond  credibility  ;  he  having 
outdone,  in  many  instances,  the  celebrated 
Elwes,  of  Marcham. 

For  many  of  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Jones's 
ministerial  labours,  he  had  no  servant  to 
attend  any  of  his  domestic  concerns ;  and 
he  never  had  even  the  assistance  of  a  fe- 
male within  his  doors  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  The  offices  of  housemaid,  chamber- 
maid, cook,  and  scullion,  and  even  most 
part  of  his  washing  and  mending,  were 
performed  by  himself;  he  was  frequently 
known  to  beg  needles  and  thread  at  some 
of  the  farm-houses,  to  tack  together  his 
tattered  garments,  at  which,  from  practice, 
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he  had  become  very  expert.  He  was  curate 
of  Blewbury  upwards  of  forty-three  years ; 
and  the  same  hat  and  coat  served  him  for 
his  every-day  dress  during  the  whole  of 
that  period.  The  brim  of  his  hat  had,  on 
one  side,  (by  much  handling,)  been  worn 
off  quite  to  the  crown,  but  on  coming  one 
day  from  the  hamlet  of  Upton  across  the 
fields,  he  luckily  met  with  an  old  left-off 
hat,  stuck  up  for  a  scarecrow.  He  imme- 
diately secured  the  prize,  and  with  some 
tar- twine,  substituted  as  thread,  and  a 
piece  of  the  brim,  quite  repaired  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  beloved  old  one,  and  ever 
after  wore  it  in  common,  although  the  old 
one  was  of  a  russet  brown,  and  the  new 
brim  nearly  as  black  as  jet.  His  coat, 
when  he  first  came  from  Ashton  Keyns  in 
1781,  was  a  surtout  much  the  worse  for 
wear ;  after  some  time  he  had  it  turned  in- 
side out,  and  made  up  into  a  common  one. 
Whenever  it  became  rent  or  torn,  it  was  as 
speedily  tacked  together  with  his  own 
hands :  at  length  pieces  fell  out  and  were 
lost,  and,  as  he  found  it  necessary,  he 
cut  pieces  off  the  tail  to  make  good  the 
upper  part,  until  the  coat  was  reduced  to  a 
jacket,  stuck  about  with  patches  of  his  own 
applying.  In  this  hat  and  coat,  when  at 
home  on  working  days,  he  was  constantly 
decorated,  but  he  never  wore  it  abroad  or 
before  strangers,  except  he  forgot  himself, 
as  he  several  times  had  been  much  vexed 
at  the  ridicule  his  grotesque  appearance 
had  excited  when  seen  by  those  with  whom 
he  was  not  much  acquainted.  This  extra- 
ordinary coat  (or  more  properly  jacket)  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  parish- 
ioners, and  prized  as  a  curiosity.  His 
stockings  were  washed  and  mended  by 
himself,  and  some  of  them  had  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  the  original  worsted.  He  had  a 
great  store  of  new  shirts,  which  had  never 
been  worn,  but  for  many  years  his  stock 
became  reduced  to  one  in  use ;  his  parsi- 
mony would  not  permit  him  to  have  this 
washed  more  than  once  in  two  or  three 
months,  for  which  he  reluctantly  paid  a 
poor  woman  fourpence.  He  always  slept 
without  his  shirt,  that  it  might  not  want 
washing  too  often,  and  by  that  means  be 
worn  out ;  and  he  always  went  without  one 
while  it  was  washed,  and  very  frequently 
at  other  times.  This  solitary  shirt  he 
mended  himself,  and  as  fast  as  it  required 
to  be  patched  in  the  body  he  ingeniously 
supplied  it  by  cutting  off  the  tail ;  but,  as 
nothing  will  last  for  ever,  by  this  constant 
clipping  it  unfortunately  became  too  short 
to  reach  down  his  small-clothes.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  sad  disaster,  and  there  was 


some  fear  least  one  of  the  new  ones  must 
be  brought  into  use ;  but,  after  a  diligent 
search,  he  fortunately  found  in  one  of  his 
drawers  the  top  part  of  a  shirt  with  a  frill 
on,  which  had  probably  lain  by  ever  since 
his  youthful  and  more  gay  days.  This, 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  he  tacked  on,  to  the 
tail  of  the  old  one,  with  the  frill  down- 
wards, and  it  was  thus  worn  until  the  day 
before  he  left  Blewbury.  Latterly  his 
memory  became  impaired.  He  several 
times  forgot  to  change  his  dress,  and  was 
more  than  once  seen  at  the  burial  of  a 
corpse  dressed  in  this  ludicrous  and  curious 
manner,  with  scarcely  a  button  on  any  part 
of  his  clothes,  but  tied  together  in  various 
parts  with  string.  In  this  state  he  was  by 
strangers  mistaken  for  a  beggar,  and  barely 
escaped  being  offered  their  charity. 

His  diet  was  as  singular  as  his  dress,  for 
he  cooked  his  pot  only  once  a  week,  which 
was  always  on  a  Sunday.  For  his  sub- 
sistence he  purchased  but  three  articles, 
which  he  denominated  two  necessaries  and 
a  luxury  :''  —  the  necessaries  were  bread 
and  bacon,  the  luxury  was  tea.  For  many 
years  his  weekly  allowance  of  bread  was 
half  a  gallon  per  week  ;  and  in  the  season, 
when  his  garden  produced  fruit,  or  when 
he  once  or  twice  a  week  procured  a  meal  at 
his,  neighbours',  his  half-gallon  loaf  lasted 
him  a  day  or  two  of  the  following  week ; 
so  that  in  five  weeks  he  often  had  no  more 
than  four  half-gallon  loaves.  He  was  also 
equally  abstemious  in  his  other  two  arti- 
cles. He  frequently  ate  with  his  parish- 
ioners ;  yet  for  the  last  ten  years  there  was 
but  a  solitary  instance  of  a  person  eating 
with  him  in  return,  and  that  a  particular 
friend,  who  obtained  only  a  bit  of  bread 
with  much  difficulty  and  importunity.  For 
the  last  fifteen  years  there  was  never  within 
his  doors  any  kind  of  spirits,  beer,  butcher's 
meat,  butter,  sugar,  lard,  cheese,  or  milk ; 
nor  any  niceties,  of  which  he  was  particu- 
larly fond  when  they  came  free  of  expense, 
but  which  he  could  never  find  the  heart  to 
purchase.  His  beverage  was  cold  water; 
and  at  morning  and  evening  weak  tea, 
without  milk  or  sugar. 

However  cold  the  weather,  he  seldom 
had  a  fire,  except  to  cook  with,  and  that 
was  so  small  that  it  might  easily  have 
been  hid  under  a  half-gallon  measure. 
He  was  often  seen  roving  the  churchyard 
to  pick  up  bits  of  stick,  or  busily  lopping 
his  shrubs  or  fruit-trees  to  make  this  fire, 
while  his  woodhouse  was  crammed  with 
wood  and  coal,  which  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  use.  In  very  cold  weather 
he  would  frequently  get  by  some  of  his 
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neighbours'  fires  to  warm  his  shivering 
limbs ;  and,  when  evening  came,  retire  to 
bed  for  warmth,  but  generally  without  a 
candle,  as  he  allowed  himself  only  the 
small  bits  left  of  those  provided  for  divine 
service  in  the  church  by  the  parish. 

He  was  never  known  to  keep  dog,  cat,  or 
any  other  living  creature  :  and  it  is  certain 
the  whole  expenses  of  his  house  did  not 
amount  to  half  a  crown  a  week  for  the  last 
twenty  years ;  and,  as  the  fees  exceeded 
that  sum,  he  always  saved  the  whole  of 
his  yearly  salary,  which  never  was  more 
than  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  By  con- 
stantly placing  this  sum  in  the  funds,  and 
the  interest,  with  about  thirty  pounds  per 
annum  more,  (the  rent  of  two  small  estates 
left  by  some  relations,)  he,  in  the-  course  of 
forty-three  years,  amassed  many  thousand 
pounds,  as  his  bankers,  Messrs.  Child  and 
Co.,  of  Fleet-street,  can  testify. 

In  his  youthful  days  he  made  free  with 
the  good  things  of  this  life ;  and  when  he 
first  came  to  Blewbury,  he  for  some  time 
boarded  with  a  person  by  the  week,  and 
during  that  time  was  quite  corpulent :  but, 
as  soon  as  he  boarded  and  lived  by  himself, 
his  parsimony  overcame  his  appetite,  so 
that  at  last  he  became  reduced  almost  to  a 
living  skeleton.  He  was  always  an  early 
riser,  being  seldom  in  bed  after  break  of 
day  ;  and,  like  all  other  early  risers,  he 
enjoyed  an  excellent  state  of  health  ;  so 
that  for  the  long  space  of  forty-three 
years  he  omitted  preaching  only  two  Sun- 
days. 

His  industry  was  such,  that  he  composed 
with  his  own  hand  upwards  of  one  thousand 
sermons ;  but  for  the  last  few  years  his 
hand  became  tremulous,  and  he  wrote  but 
little ;  he  therefore  only  made  alterations 
and  additions  to  his  former  discourses,  and 
this  generally  on  the  back  of  old  marriage 
licenses,  or  across  old  letters,  as  it  would 
have  been  nearly  death  to  him  to  have 
purchased  paper.  His  sermons  were  usually 
plain  and  practical,  and  his  funeral  dis- 
courses were  generally  admired;  but  the 
fear  of  being  noticed,  and  the  dread  of  ex- 
pense, was  an  absolute  prohibition  to  his 
sending  any  thing  to  the  press,  although  he 
■was  fully  capable,  being  well  skilled  in  the 
English  and  Latin  languages.  The  ex- 
pense of  a  penny  in  the  postage  of  a  letter 
has  been  known  to  deprive  him  of  a  night'3 
rest !  and  yet,  at  times,  pounds  did  not 
grieve  him.  He  was  a  regular  and  liberal 
subscriber  to  the  Bible,  Missionary,  and 
the  other  societies  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  conversion  of  the  Jews ; 
and  more   thau    once   he   was  generous 


enough  to  give  a  pound  or  two  to  assist  a 
distressed  fellow-creature. 

Although  very  fond  of  ale,  he  spent  only 
one  sixpence  on  that  liquor  during  the 
forty-three  years  he  was  curate  of  Blew- 
bury ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  he  used  to 
partake  of  it  too  freely  when  he  could  have 
it  without  cost,  until  about  ten  years  ago, 
when  at  a  neighbour's  wedding,  having 
taken  too  much  of  this  his  favourite  beve- 
rage, it  was  noticed  and  talked  of  by  some 
of  the  persons  present.  Being  hurt  by 
this,  he  made  a  vow  never  more  to  taste  a 
drop  of  that  or  any  other  strong  liquor; 
and  his  promise  he  scrupulously  and 
honestly  kept,  although  contrary  to  his 
natural  desires,  and  exposed  to  many 
temptations.* 


A  BALLAD. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

"  A  very  fine  gentleman  treads  the  lawn, 

He  passes  our  cottage  duly  ; 
We  met  in  the  grove  the  other  mom, 

And  he  vow'd  to  love  me  truly  ; 
He  calTd  me  his  dear,  his  love,  his  life, 

And  told  me  his  heart  was  burning ; 
But  he  never  once  said — will  you  be  my  wife  ? 

So  I  left  him  his  offers  spurning." 

"  And  what  were  his  offers  to  thee,  my  child  ?*' 

Old  Woodland  said  to  Nancy — 
"  Oh  many  things,  which  almost  beguil'd 

Your  simple  daughter's  fancy  ; 
He  talk'd  of  jewels,  laces,  and  gold, 

Of  a  castle,  servants,  and  carriage  ; 
And  I  could  have.lov'd  the  youth  so  bold, 

But  he  never  talk'd  of  marriage. 

"  So  I  drew  back  my  hand,  and  saved  my  lips, 

For  I  cared  not  for  his  money  ; 
And  I  thought  he  was  like  the  bee  which  sips 

From  ev'ry  flower  its  honey  : 
Yet  I  t^rink  his  heart  is  a  little  bent 

Towards  me,"  said  Nancy, "  and  marriage ; 
For  last  night,  as  soon  as  to  sleep  1  went, 

I  dreain'd  of  a  castle  and  carriage." 

"  'Twere  wrong,  my  child,"  old  Woodland  said, 

"  Such  idle  dream  to  cherish 
The  roses  of  life  full  soon  will  fade, 

They  never  should  timeless  perish ; 
The  flower  that's  pluck'd  will  briefly  die, 

Tho'  placed  on  a  peerless  bosom  ; 
And  ere  you  look  with  a  loving  eye, 

Think,  think  on  a  fading  blossom." 


August  22,  1827. 


C.  Cole. 


•  Devizes  Gazette,  Sept,  1827. 
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2Ftefo  m  feacjbusl)  itane,  Sfsflmgton* 

A  HUT, ERECTED  BY  WILLIAM  CORRALL,  A  POOR  AND  AGED  LABOURER, 
AFTER  THE  VIOLENT  AND  LAWLESS  DESTRUCTION  OF  HIS  COTTAGE, 
.  EARLY  IN  THE  MORNING  OF  THE  SIXTH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1827. 

"  ■  'Twas  strange ;  'twas  passing  strange ! 

*Twas  pitiful!  'twas  wond'rous  pitiful!" 


I  thought,  in  the  Every-Day  Booh,  that  I 
had  done  with  "  Ilagbush-lane"'  altogether — 
the  tale  of  the  poor  man's  wrongs,  when 
"  the  proud  man's  contumely  "  grew  into 
open  aggression,  had  passed  from  me;  and 
I  presumed  that,  for  his  little  while  on  this 

Vol.  II.— 40. 


side  the  grave,  the  oppressed  might  "  go 
free,"  and  "  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  op- 
pressor"— but  when  selfishness  is  unmatch- 
ed it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  break  forth; 
and  a  sudden  and  recent  renewal  of  an  out- 
rage, which   every  honest  mind   had  c<.m- 
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demned,  furnishes  a  fresh  story.     It  is  well 
related  in  the  following  letter  : — 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  first  volume  of  the  Every- 
Day  Book  you  have  favoured  the  lovers  of 
rural  scenery  with  an  historical  and  descrin- 
tive  notice  of  Hagbush-lane,  Islington, 
accompanied  with  an  engraving  of  the 
"  mud  edifice"  which  formerly  stood  there ; 
of  which  you  have  given  "  the  simple  an- 
nab  :" — its  erection  by  a  poor  labourer  who, 
else,  had  no  shelter  for  himself,  wife,  and 
child,  to  "  shrink  into,"  when  "  pierced 
by  wintry  winds ;" — its  demolition  by  the 
wealthy  occupants  of  the  neighbouring 
fields; — the  again-houseless  man's  endea- 
vour to  rebuild  his  hovel ; — the  rich  man's 
repetition  of  the  destruction  of  his  half- 
finished  hut; — and  finally,  the  labourer's 
succeeding  in  the  erection  of  a  cottage, 
more  commodious  than  the  first,  where  he 
continued  unmolested  to  sell  small  beer  to 
poor  workmen  and  wayfarers. — Allow  me, 
sir,  the  melancholy  task  of  informing  you 
of  the  "  final  destruction  "  of  this  sample 
of  rusticity. — Hagbush-lane  is  despoiled  of 
its  appropriate  ornament. 

I  have  ever  been  an  admirer  of  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  that  is  to  be  met  with  on  that 
side  of  the  metropolis ;  and  never,  since 
reading  your  interesting  narrative  and  de- 
scription, have  I  strolled  that  way,  without 
passing  through  Hagbush-lane.  On  enter- 
ing the  wide  part  from  the  field  by  Copen- 
hagen-house, one  day  last  week,  I  was  sadly 
astonished  at  the  change — the  cottage,  with 
its  garden-rails  and  benches,  had  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  garden  was  entirely  laid 
waste  :  trees,  bushes,  and  vegetables  rudely 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  lay  withering  where 
they  had  flourished.  Upon  the  site  of  his 
demolished  dwelling  stood  the  poor  old 
man,  bent  by  affliction  as  much  as  by  age, 
leaning  on  his  stick.  From  the  heart- 
broken expression  of  his  features,  it  did 
not  take  me  a  moment  to  guess  the  cause 
of  this  devastation  :  —  the  opulent  land- 
holder has,  for  the  third  time,  taken  this 
ungentle  expedient  to  rid  his  pastures  of  a 
neighbouring  "  nuisance  "  —  the  hut  of 
cheerless  poverty. 

The  distressed  old  rustic  stated,  that  on 
Thursday,  (which  was  the  sixth  of  Septem- 
ber,) at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
before  the  inmates  had  arisen,  a  party  of 
workmen  came  to  the  cottage;  and,  merely 
informing  them  that  "  they  must  disturb 
them,"  instantly  commenced  the  work  of 
tiestruction.  His  dwelling  was  soon  level- 
led  with  the  ground ;  andjhe  growth  of 


his  garden  torn  up,  and  thrown  in  a  heap 
into  the  lane.  He  declared,  with  a  tear, 
that  "  it  had  ruined  him  for  ever,  and 
would  be  the  death  of  him.''  I  did  not 
ask  him  many  questions  :  it  had  been  a  sin 
to  probe  his  too  deeply  wounded  feelings. 

Proceeding  up  the  lane,  to  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  new  road,  I  perceived  that, 
in  the  open  space  by  the  road-side,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  lane, 
the  old  man  had  managed  to  botch  up,  with 
pieces  of  board  and  old  canvass,  a  misera- 
ble shed  to  shelter  him.  It  was  surrounded 
with  household  utensils,  and  what  materials 
he  had  saved  from  the  ruins  of  his  cottage 
— a  most  wretched  sty — but  little  larger 
than  the  dog-kennel  that  was  erected  near 
it,  from  which  a  faithful  cur  barked  loudly 
at  the  intruder's  footstep. 

Being  a  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
motives  that  have  induced  his  rich  neigh- 
bours thus  to  distress  the  poor  and  aged 
man ;— perhaps  they  are  best  known  to 
themselves,  and  it  is  well  if  they  can  justify 
them  to  any  but  themselves  ! — but  surely, 
surely  he  will  not  be  Suffered  to  remain 
thus  exposed  in  the  approaching  season, 

"  — all  amid  the  rigours  of  the  year. 

In  the  wild  depth  of  winter,  while  without 

The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ice." 

Perhaps,  sir,  I  give  too  much  room  to 
my  feelings.  My  intention  was  but  to  in- 
form you  of  a  regretted  change  in  a  scene 
which  you  have  noticed  and  admired  in  the 
Every-Duy  Book.  Should  you  consider  it 
worthy  of  further  notice  in  the  Table  Book, 
you  will  oblige  me  by  putting  it  forward  in 
what  form  best  pleases  yourself. 
I  remain,  &c. 

Sept.  19,  1827.  So  and  So. 

This  communication,  accompanied  by 
the  real  name  and  address  of  its  warm- 
hearted writer,  revived  my  recollections 
and  kindled  my  feelings.  I  immediately 
wrote  to  a  friend,  who  lives  in  the  vicinage 
of  Hagbush-lane,  requesting  him  to  hasten 
to  the  site  of  the  old  cottage,  which  was 
quite  as  well  known  to  him  as  to  me,  and 
bring  me  a  drawing  of  the  place  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  with  such  particulars  of  the 
razing  of  the  edifice  as  he  could  obtain. 
His  account,  as  I  collect  it  from  verbal  nar- 
ration, corroborates  that  of  my  correspond- 
ent. 

So  complete  has  been  the  devastation, 
that  a  drawing  of  the  spot  whereon  the 
cottage  stood  would  merely  be  a  view  of 
thejevel  earth,    My  friend_walked  over  it, 
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and  along  Hagbush-lane,  till  he  came  into 
the  new  road,  (leading  from  the  King's 
Head  at  Holloway  to  the  lower  road  from 
London  to  Kentish  Town.)  Immediately  at 
the  corner  of  the  continuation  of  Hagbush- 
lane,  which  begins  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
new  road,  he  perceived  a  new  hut,  and  near 
it  the  expelled  occupant  of  the  cottage, 
which  had  been  laid  waste  in  the  other 
part  of  the  lane.  On  asking  the  old  man 
respecting  the  occasion  and  manner  of  his 
ejectment,  he  cried.  It  was  a  wet  and 
dreary  day ;  and  the  poor  fellow  in  tears,  and 
his  hastily  thrown  up  tenement,  presented 
a  cheerless  and  desolate  scene.  His  story 
was  short.  On  the  Thursday,  (mentioned 
in  the  letter,)  so  early  as  five  in  the  morning, 
some  men  brought  a  ladder,  a  barrow,  and 
a  pickaxe,  and  ascending  the  ladder  began 
to  untile  the  roof,  while  the  old  man  and 
his  wife  were  in  bed.  He  hastily  rose; 
they  demanded^of  him  to  unlock  the  door; 
on  his  refusing  they  burst  it  open  with  the 
pick-axe,  and  having  thus  forced  an  en- 
trance compelled  his  wife  to  get  up.  They 
then  wantonly  threw  out  and  broke  the  few 
household  utensils,  and  hewed  down  the 
walls  of  the  dwelling.  In  the  little  garden, 
they  rooted  up  and  destroyed  every  tree, 
shrub,  and  vegetable ;  and  finally,  they 
levelled  all  vestiges  which  could  mark  the 
place,  as  having  been  used  or  cultivated  for 
the  abode  and  sustenance  of  human  beings. 
Some  of  the  less  destructible  requisites  of 
the  cottage  they  trundled  in  the  barrow 
up  the  lane,  across  the  road,  whither  the 
old  man  and  his  wife  followed,  and  were 
left  with  the  few  remnants  of  their  miser- 
able property  by  the  housebreakers.  On 
that  spot  they  put  together  their  present 
hut  with  a  few  old  boards  and  canvass,  as 
represented  in  the  engraving,  and  there 
they  remain  to  tell  the  story  of  their  un- 
redressed wrongs  to  all  who  desire  the  par- 
ticulars. 

The  old  man  represents  the  "  ringlead- 
er," as  he  calls  him,  in  this  last  work  of 
ruin,  to  be  the  foreman  of  a  great  cow- 
keeping  landholder  and  speculator,  to 
whose  field-possessions  the  cottage  on  the 
waste  was  adjacent.  Who  employed  this 
"  ringleader "  and  his  followers  ?  Who 
was  the  instigating  and  protecting  accessary 
before  and  after  this  brutal  housebreaking, 
and  wilful  waste? 

The  helpless  man  got  his  living  by  sell- 
ing small  beer,  and  a  little  meat,  cooked 
by  his  wife,  to  others  as  poor  and  helpless 
as  themselves ;  and  they  eked  out  their 
existence  by  their  garden  produce.  In  the 
summer  of  1825  I  heard  it  said,  that  their 


cottage  was  the  resort  and  drinking-place 
of  idle  and  disorderly  persons.  I  took  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  but  could  never 
trace  it  beyond — the  most  dubitable  autho- 
rity— general  report.  It  is  quite  true,  that 
I  saw  persons  there  whom  I  preferred  not 
to  sit  down  with,  because  their  manners 
aud  habits  were  different  from  my  own ; 
yet  I  not  unfrequently  took  a  cup  of  the 
old  man's  beer  among  them,  and  silently 
watched  them,  and  sometimes  talked  with 
them  ;  and,  for  any  thing  that  I  could«ob- 
serve — and  I  know  myself  to  be  a  close 
observer — they  were  quite  as  honourable 
and  moral,  as  persons  of  more  refined  lan- 
guage and  dress,  who  frequent  respectable 
coffee-houses.  I  had  been,  too,  withinside 
the  cottage,  which  was  a  place  of  rude  ac- 
commodation for  no  more  than  its  settled 
occupants.  It  was  on  the  outside  that  the 
poor  couple  entertained  their  customers, 
who  usually  sat  on  the  turf  seat  against  the 
foot-path  side  of  the  hut,  or  on  an  empty 
barrel  or  two,  or  a  three-legged  milking- 
stool.  On  the  hedge  side  of  the  cottage 
was  a  small  low  lean-to,  wherein  the  old 
man  kept  a  pig  to  fatten.  At  the  front  end 
was  an  enclosure  of  a  few  feet  of  ground, 
with  domestic  fowls  and  their  callow 
broods,  which  ran  about  cackling,  and 
routing  the  earth  for  their  living.  In  the 
rear  of  the  cottage  was  a  rod  or  two  of 
ground  banked  off,  and  well  planted  with 
potatoes,  cabbages,  and  other  garden  stuff, 
where  I  have  often  seen  the  old  man  fully 
employed  in  weeding  and  cultivating ; 
digging  up  old,  or  preparing  for  new  crops, 
or  plashing  and  mending  his  little  fences. 
Between  his  vegetables,  and  his  live  stock, 
and  his  few  customers,  he  had  enough  to 
do;  and  I  never  saw  him  idle.  I  never 
saw  him  sitting  down  to  drink  with  them ; 
and  if  he  had,  there  was  nothing  among 
them  but  the  small  beer.  From  the  early 
part  of  the  spring  to  the  end  of  the  year  just 
mentioned,  I  have  been  past  and  loitered 
near  the  cottage  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
from  the  early  dawn,  before  even  the  sun, 
or  the  inmates  had  risen,  till  after  they  had 
gone  to  rest,  and  the  moon  was  high,  and 
the  stars  were  in  their  courses.  Never  in 
the  hours  I  spent  around  the  place  by 
day  or  night,  did  I  see  or  hear  any  persons 
or  practices  that  would  be  termed  disor- 
derly by  any  but  the  worst  judges  of  human 
nature  and  morals — the  underbred  overpo- 
lite,  and  vulgarly  overdressed.  There  I  have 
seen  a  brickmaker  or  two  with  their  wives 
and  daughters  sitting  and  regaling,  as  much 
at  home,  and  as  sober  and  innocent,  as  parties 
of  French  ladies  aud  gentlemen  atChedron's 
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in  Leicester-square ;  and  from  these  peo- 
ple, if  spoken  to  civilly,  there  was  lan- 
guage as  civil.  There  I  have  seen  a  com- 
fortably dressed  man,  in  a  clean  shirt,  and 
a  coat  and  hat  as  good  as  a  Fleet-street 
tradesman's,  with  a  jug  of  small  "  entire  " 
before  him,  leisurely  at  work  on  a  pair  of 
shoes,  joining  in  the  homely  conversation, 
and  in  choruses  of  old  English  songs,  raised 
by  his  compeers.  There,  too,  I  have  heard 
a  company  of  merry-hearted  labourers  and 
holiday -making  journeymen,  who  had 
straggled  away  from  their  smithies  and 
furnaces  in  the  lanes  of  London,  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  pealing  out  loud  laughter, 
while  the  birds  whistled  over  their  heads 
from  the  slender  branches  of  the  green 
elms.  In  the  old  man  I  saw  nothing  but 
unremitting  industry  ;  and  in  his  customers 
nothing  but  rudeyet  inoffensive  good-nature. 
He  was  getting  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
Jiis  brow,  and  his  brow  was  daily  moistened 
hy  labour. 

When  I  before  related  something  of  this 
poor  man's  origin,*  and  his  former  endur- 
ances, I  little  suspected  that  I  should  have 
to  tell  that,  after  the  parochial  officers  of  Is- 
lington had  declined  to  receive  him  into  the 
poor-house,  the  parish  would  sutler  him  to 
be  molested  as  a  labourer  on  its  waste.  He 
has  been  hunted  as  a  wild  beast ;  and,  per- 
haps, had  he  been  a  younger  man,  and  with 
vindictive  feelings,  he  might  have  turned 
round  upon  his  enemies,  and  lawlessly 
avenged  himself  for  the  lawless  injuries  in- 
flicted on  him.  Vagrancy  is  easily  tempted 
to  criminality,  and  the  step  is  short. 

It  is  scarcely  three  weeKs  since  the  old 
cottager  was  in  a  snug  abode  of  his  own 
handmaking,  with  a  garden  that  had  yielded 
support  to  him  and  his  wife  through  the 
summer,  and  roots  growing  in  it  for  their 
winter  consumption.  These  have  been 
mercilessly  laid  waste  at  the  coming-in  of 
the  inclement  season.  Will  no  one  further 
investigate  the  facts,  and  aid  him  in  obtain- 
ing "  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security 
for  the  future  V 

Respecting  the  rights  of  the  parish  of 
Islington  in  Hagbush-lane,  as  the  ancient 
and  long  disused  north  road  into  London, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  determine;  because, 
after  the  warm  discussions  and  strong  reso- 
lutions of  its  vestries,  sometime  ago,  re- 
specting a  part  of  this  road  which  had  been 
partially  appropriated  to  private  use,  the 
parish  may  have  thoroughly  good  reasons 
for  acquiescing  in  the  entire  stopping  up 

•  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Erery-TMy  Book,  No. 
28,  which  contains  (he  account  of  Hagbush-lane'  and 
its  vicinage,  col.  857  to  872. 


of  a  carriage  thoroughfare,  between  the  back 
road  to  Holloway  and  Islington  upper 
street,  which,  if  now  open,  would  be  of  great 
use.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
may  not  be  so  easily  satisfied  as  a  few, 
that  the  individual,  who  has  at  length 
wholly  enclosed  it,  and  shut  it  against  the 
public,  has  any  more  right  to  stop  up,  and 
take  the  ground  of  this  highway  to  himself, 
than  to  enclose  so  much  of  the  road  to 
Holloway  through  which  the  mails  pass. 

I  have  often  perambulated  Hagbush-lane, 
as  the  old  London  north  road,  from  Old- 
street  across  the  City-road,  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Islington,  and  Holloway  roads,  by 
the  Islington  workhouse,  on  to  the  Bull  ring 
field ;  (which  is  in  private  hands,  no  one 
knows  how;)  from  thence,  over  the  site  of 
the  destroyed  cottage  to  the  old  man's  pre- 
sent hut ;  then  along  the  meadows;  across 
the  Highgate-archway-cut  into  other  mea- 
dows, through  which  it  winds  back  again, 
and  recrosses  the  archway-cut,  and  after- 
wards crosses  the  London  road,  between 
stately  elms,  towards  Hornsey. 

Perhaps  the  Commissioners  of  Crown 
Lands,  or  Woods  and  Forests,  may  find  it 
convenient  and  easy  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  encroachments  of  Hagbush-lane, 
as  a  disused  public  road ;  and  devise  a 
method  of  obtaining  its  worth,  in  aid  of 
the  public  service. 

Meantime,  the  aggression  on  the  old  cot- 
tager must  not  be  forgotten.  The  private 
wrong  he  has  sustained  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  public  wrong  ;  and  it  is  open  to  every 
one  to  consider  of  the  means  by  which 
these  repeated  breaches  of  the  peace  may 
be  prevented,  and  rediess  be  obtained  for 
the  poor  man's  injuries.  s 

ifarrirfc  pap& 

No.  XXXV. 

[From  the  "  Hectors,"  a  Comedy ;  by 
Edmund  Prestwick,  1641.] 

A  Waiting  Maid  wheedles  an  old  Justice 
into  a  belief,  that  her  Lady  is  in  love  with 
him. 

Maid.  I  think  there  never  was  Woman  of  so  strange 
a  humour  as  she  is  for  the  world  ;  for  from  her  infancy 
she  ever  doted  on  old  men.  I  have  heard  her  say,  that 
in  these  her  late  law  troubles,  it  has  been  no  small 
comfort  to  her,  that  she  hath  been  conversant  with 
grave  counsellors  ami  Serjeants ;  and  what  a  happiness 
she  had  sometimes  to  look  an  hour  together  upon  the 
Judges.  She  will  go  and  walk  a  whole  afternoon  in 
Charter  House  Garden,  on  purpose  to  view  the  ancient 
Gentlemen  there.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  young 
Gentleman  here  about  tlie  town  who,  hearing  of  her 
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riches,  and  knowing  this  her  humour,  had  almost  got 
her,  by  counterfeiting  himself  to  be  an  old  man. 

Justice.  And  how  came  he  to  miss  her  ? 

Maid.  The  strangliest  that  ever  you  heard  ;  for  all 
things  were  agreed,  the  very  writings  drawn,  and  when 
he  came  to  seal  them,  because  he  set  his  name  without 
using  a  pair  of  spectacles,  she  would  never  see  him  more. 

Justice.   Kay,  if  she  can  love  an  old  man  so — well — 

The  Waiting  Maid  places  the  Justice, 
where  he  can  overhear  a  sham  discourse  of 
the  Lady  ivith  a  pretended  Brother. 

Brother.  What  is  the  matter,  Sister  ?  you  do  not 
use  to  be  so  strange  to  me. 

Lady.  I  do  not  indeed;  but  now  methinks  I  cannot 
conceal  any  thing ;  yet  T  could  wish  you  could  now 
guess  my  thoughts,  and  look  into  my  mind ;  and  see 
what  strange  passions  have  ruled  there  of  late,  without 
forcing  me  to  strain  my  modesty. 

Broth.  What,  are  you  in  love  with  anybody  ?  Come, 
let  me  know  the  party  ;  a  brother's  advice  may  do  you 
no  harm. 

Sist.  Did  you  not  see  an  ancient  gentleman  with  me, 
when  you  came  in  ? 

Broth.  What,  is  it  any  son  or  kinsman  of  his  ? 

Sist.  No,  no.    (She  weeps.) 

Broth.  Who  then  ? 

Sist.  I  have  told  you — 

Broth.  What,  that  feeble  and  decrepit  piece  of  age— 

Sist.  Nay,  brother — 

Broth.  That  sad  effect  of  some  threescore  years  and 
ten — that  antic  relique  of  the  last  century — 

Sist .  Alas,  dear  brother,  it  is  but  too  true. 

Broth.  It  is  impossible. 

Sist.  One  would  think  so  indeed. 

Broth.  I  grant,  you  may  bear  a  reverence  and  re- 
gard, as  to  your  father's  ashes,  or  your  grandsire's  tomb. 

Sist.  Alas,  brother,  you  know  I  never  did  affect 
these  vain  though  pleasing  braveries  of  youth,  but  still 
have  set  my  mind  on  the  more  noble  part  of  man, 
which  age  doth  more  refine  and  elaborate,  than  it  doth 
depress  and  sink  this  same  contemptible  clod. 

Justice.  I  see,  she  loves  me. 


[From  "  Hey  for  Honesty,"  a  Comedy, 
by  T.Randolph,  1651.] 

To  Plutus. 
Did  not  Will  Summers  break  his  wind  for  thee  ? 
And  Shakespeare  therefore  writ  his  comedy  ? 
All  things  acknowledge  thy  vast  power  divine, 
Great  God  of  Money,  whose  most  powerful  shine 
Gives  motion,  life  ;  day  rises  from  thy  sight, 
Thy  setting  though  at  noon  makes  pitchy  night. 
Sole  catholic  cause  of  what  we  feel  and  see, 
All  in  this  all  are  but  the  effects  of  thee. 

Riches  above  Poverty  ;  a  syllogism. 
— My  major.  That  which  is  most  noble,  is  most 
honorable.  But  Poverty  is  more  noble.  My  minor  I 
prove  thus.  Whose  houses  are  most  ancient,  those  are 
most  noble.  But  Poverty's  houses  arc  most  ancient ; 
for  some  of  them  are  so  old,  like  Vicarage  houses,  they 
are  evtiy  hour  in,  dangor  of  falling. 


Stationer's  Preface  before  the  Play. 

Reader,  this  is  a  pl»asant  Comedy,  though  some 
may  judge  it  satirical,  'tis  the  more  like  Aristophanes, 
the  father;  besides,  if  it  be  biting,  'tis  a  biting  age  we 
live  in  ;  then  biting  for  biting.  Ag3in,  Tom  Randal, 
the  adopted  son  of  Ben  Jonson,  being  the  Translator 
hereof,  followed  his  father's  steps.  They  both  of  them 
loved  Sack,  and  harmless  mirth,  and  here  they  shear 
it;  and  I,  that  know  myself,  am  not  averse  from  it 
neither.  This  I  thought  good  to  acquaint  thee  with. 
Farewell.    Thine,  F.  J. 


[From  the  "  Example,"  a  Tragi-Comedy, 
by  Jas.  Shirley,  1638.] 

The  humour  of  a  ivary  Knight,  icho  sleeps 
all  day,  and  wakes  all  night,  for  security.— 
He  calls  up  his  Household  at  midnight. 

Plot.  Dormant,  why  Dormant,  thou  eternal  sleeper 
Who  would  be  troubled  with  these  lethargies 
About  him  ?  are  you  come,  dreamer  ? 

Dormant  (entering.)  Would  I  were  so  happy. 
There's  less  noise  in  a  steeple  upon  a  Coronation-day. 
O  sleep,  sleep,  tho'  it  were  a  dead  one,  would  be  com- 
fortable. Your  Worship  might  be  pleased  to  let  my 
fellow  Old-rat'watch  as  well  as  I. 

Plot.  Old-rat !  that  fellow  is  a  drone. 

Dorm.  He  has  slept  this  half  hour  on  the  iron  chest. 
Would  I  were  in  my  grave  to  take  a  nap  ;  death  would 
do  me  a  courtesy ;  I  should  be  at  rest,  and  hear  no 
noise  of  "  Dormant." 

Plot.  Hah!  what's  the  matter? 

Dorm.  Nothing  but  a  yawn,  Sir,  I  do  all  I  can  to 
Veep  myself  waking. 

Plot.  'Tis  done  considerately.  This  heavy  dulness 
Is  the  disease  of  souk.    Sleep  in  the  night ! 

Dorm.  Shall  I  wake  my  fellow  Old-rat  ?  he  is  re- 
freshed. 

Plot.  Do  ;  but  return  you  with  him:  I  have  business 
with  both — 

Dorm.  To  hear  us  join  in  opinion  cf  what's  a  clock  ! 
They  talk  of  Endymion  :  now  could  I  sleep  three  lives. 

(exit.) 

Plot.  When  other  meu  measure  the  hours  with  sleep, 
Careless  of  where  they  are  and  whom  they  trnst, 
Exposing  their  condition  to  danger 
Of  plots,  I  wake  and  wisely  think  prevention. 
Night  was  not  made  to  snore  in  ;  but  so  calm, 
For  our  imaginations  to  be  stirring 
About  the  world  ;  this  subtle  world,  this  world 
Of  plots  and  close  conspiracy.    There  is 
No  faith  in  man  nor  woman.    Where's  this  Dormant  ? 

Dorm,  (re-entering  with  Old-rat.)  Here  is  the  sleepy 
vermin. 

Old.  It  has  been  day  this  two  hours. 

Plot.  Then  'tis  time  for  me  to  go  to  bed. 

Dorm,  Would  my  hour  were  once  come  ! 

Plot.  Keep  out  daylight,  and  set  up  a  fresh  taper. 

Dorm.  By  that  time  we  have  dined,  he  will  have 
slept  out  his  first  sleep. 

Old.  And  after  supper  call  for  his  breakfast. 

Plot.  You  are  sure  'tis  morning  ? 

Dorm,  As  sure  as  I  am  sleepy, 

,  CL, 
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For  the  Table  Book. 
IMPERIAL  FATE. 


•  Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 


And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  Kings  : — 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war ; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  haye  depos'd  ; 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  killed ; 
All  marder'd  : — For  within  the  hollow  crown, 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court —  > 

Richard  II. 

Does  any  man  envy  the  situation  of 
monarchs  ?  Let  him  peruse  the  following 
statement,  which  particularizes  the  deaths 
of  the  forty-seven  Roman  emperors,  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  Constantine  the  Great; 
only  thirteen  of  whom  encountered  "  the 
last  enemy  "  in  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture : — 


b.  c. 
42. 

A.D. 

15. 
39. 

42. 

55. 
69. 

69. 
70. 
70. 
79. 


Julius  Ccesar  was  murdered  by  Brutus 
and  others  in  the  senate-house. 

Augustus  Cesar  died  a  natural 
death. 

Tiberius  was  smothered  with  pillows, 
at  the  instigation  of  Macro,  the 
friend  of  Caligula. 

Caligula  was  stabbed  by  Cherea  and 
other  conspirators,  when  retiring 
from  the  celebration  of  the  Pala- 
tine games. 

Claudius  was  poisoned  by  the  artifice 
of  his  wife  Aggrippina. 

Nero  in  the  midst  of  a  general  revolt 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
senate.  LTpon  hearing  of  which 
he  killed  himself  with  a  dagger. 

Sergius  Galba  conspired  against  by 
Otho,  by  whose  partisans  he  was 
beheaded. 

Otho  destroyed  himself,  to  avoid  fur- 
ther contest  with  his  competitor 
Vitellius. 

Vitellius  was  massacred  by  the  popu- 
lace, who  threw  his  dead  body 
into  the  Tiber. 

Vespasian  died  a  natural  death. 

81.  Titus.  It  is  suspected  that  his  death 
was  hastened  by  his  brother  Do- 
mitian. 

96.  Domitian  was  murdered  by  Stephanus 
and  other  conspirators. 


98.  N erva  died  a  natural  death. 
117.  Trajan  ditto. 
138.  Adrian  ditto. 

161.  Titus  Antoninus,  called  Antoninus 
Pius,  ditto. 

180.  Marcus  Aurelius,  called  Antoninus 
the  Philosopher,  ditto. 

192.  Commodus  was  strangled  by  Narcissus 
and  other  conspirators. 

1 92.  Pertinax  was  murdered  by  the  sol- 
diers. 

195.  Didius  Julian  was  beheaded  by  the 
soldiers. 

211.  Septimus  Severus  died  a  natural 
death. 

217.  Caracalla  and  Geta,  joint  emperors. 

Geta  was  killed  by  his  brother 
Caracalla,  who  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Martial. 

218.  Opillius  Macrinus  was  killed  by  the 

partisans  of  Heliogabalus. 

222.  Heliogabalus  was  murdered  by  the 
soldiers,  who  threw  his  dead  body 
into  the  Tiber. 

235.  Alexander  was  beheaded  by  the  sol- 
diers. 

238.  Maximin  was  murdered  by  his  own 
guards. 

238.  Maximus  and  Balbinus,  joint  empe- 
rors, were  both  murdered  by  the 
praetorian  guards. 

243.  Gordian  was  murdered  by  order  of 
Philip,  whom  he  had  associated 
with  him  in  the  command  of  the 
empire. 

248.  Philip  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers. 

251.  Decius  destroyed  himself,  after  having 
been  defeated  by  the  Goths. 

253.  Gallus  was  slain  in  battle,  with  his 
competitor  Emilianus. 

259.  Valerian  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor, 
king  of  Persia,  who  caused  him 
to  be  cruelly  murdered. 

268.   Galientis  was  slain  by  his  own  sol- 
■  diers. 

270.  Claudius  died  a  natural  death. 

275.  Aurelian  was  murdered  by  Menesthus 
and  other  conspirators. 

275.  Tacitus  died  a  natural  death. 

282.  Probus  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers. 
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284.  Cams  and  his  sons,  Carinus  and 
Numerian,  joint  emperors.  The 
father  was  struck  dead  by  light- 
ning, and  both  his  sons  were 
murdered. 

304.  Diocleslan  and  Maximian,  joint  em- 
perors. Dioclesian  resigned  the 
empire,  and  died  either  by  poison 
or  madness.  Maximian  also  re- 
signed, but  was  afterwards  con- 
demned to  death  by  Constantine. 

306.  Constants  and  R™1  ^Tna- 
311.  Galerius,  \tural  death. 

343.  Constantine  the  Great  died  a  na- 
tural death. 

Where  did  these  events  occur?  Among 
the  savage  tribes  of  interior  Africa,  or  the 
rude  barbarians  of  modern  Europe  ?  No  : 
but  in  Rome  —  imperial  Rome  —  in  her 
"  high  and  palmy  state,"  when  she  was 
mistress  of  the  world,  and  held  within  her 
dominion  all  the  science  and  literature  of 
which  the  earth  conld  boast.  Surely  we 
may  with  reason  doubt,  whether  the  moral 
improvement  of  mankind  invariably  keeps 
pace  with  their  intellectual  advancement. 

O.  Z. 


ILL-FATED  ROYAL  FAMILIES. 
The  Line  or  Charlemagne. 

The  successors  of  Charlemagne  in  his 
French  dominions,  were  examples  of  a 
melancholy  destiny. 

His  son,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  died  for 
want  of  food,  in  consequence  of  a  supersti- 
tious panic. 

His  successor,  Charles  the  Bald,  was 
poisoned  by  his  physician. 

The  son  of  Charles,  Louis  the  Stutterer, 
fell  also  by  poison. 

Charles,  king  of  Aquitaine,  brother  to 
Louis,  was  fatally  wounded  in  the  head  by 
a  lord,  named  Albuin,  whom  he  was  en- 
deavouring, by  way  of  frolic,  to  terrify,  in 
disguise. 

Louis  III.,  successor  to  Louis  the  Stut- 
terer, riding  through  the  streets  of  Tours, 
pursued  the  handsome  daughter  of  a  citizen 
named  Germond,  till  the  terrified  girl  took 
refuge  in  a  house  ;  and  the  king,  thinking 
more  of  her  charms  than  of  the  size  of  the 
gateway^  attempting  to  force  his  horse  after 
her,  broke  his  back,  and  died. 


His  successor,  Cailoman,  fell  by  an  ill- 
directed  spear,  thrown,  by  his  own  servant, 
at  a  wild  boar. 

Charles  the  Fat  perished  of  want,  grief, 
and  poison,  all  together. 

His  successor,  Charles  the  Simple,  died 
in  prison  of  penury  and  despair. 

Louis  the  Stranger,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  bruised  to  death  as  he  was  hunting. 

Lotharius  and  Louis  V.,  the  two  last 
kings  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  were 
both  poisoned  by  their  wives. 

After  a  revolution  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  there  remained  of  the  whole 
line  of  Charlemagne,  only  Charles,  duke 
of  Lorrain ;  and  he,  after  ineffectually 
struggling  in  defence  of  his  rights  against 
Hugh  Capet,  sunk  beneath  the  fortune  of 
his  antagonist,  and  ended  his  life  and  race 
in  solitary  confinement. 

The  French  historians  observe,  that  the 
epithets  given  to  the  princes  of  the  line  of 
Charlemagne,  were,  almost  all,  expressive 
of  the  contemptuous  light  in  which  that 
family  was  held  by  the  people  over  whom 
it  reigned. 

The  Stuarts. 

The  royal  line  of  Stuart  was  as  steadily 
unfortunate  as  any  ever  recorded  in  history. 
Their  misfortunes  continued  with  unabated 
succession,  during  three  hundred  and  ninety 
years. 

Robert  III.  broke  his  heart,  because  his 
eldest  son  Robert  was  starved  to  death, 
and  his  youngest,  James,  was  made  a  cap- 
tive. 

James  I.,  after  having  beheaded  three  of 
his  nearest  kinded,  was  assassinated  by  his 
own  uncle,  who  was  tortured  to  death 
for  it. 

James  II.  was  slain  by  the  bursting  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance. 

James  III.,  when  flying  from  the  field 
of  battle,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
murdered  in  a  cottage,  into  which  he  had 
been  carried  for  assistance. 

James  IV.  fell  in  Flodden  field. 

James  V.  died  of  grief  for  the  wilful  ruin 
of  his  army  at  Solway  Moss. 

Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  was  as- 
sassinated, and  then  blown  up  in  his  pa- 
lace. 

Mary  Stuart  was  beheaded  in  England. 

James  I.  (and  VI.  of  Scotland)  died, 
not  without  suspicion  of  being  poisoned 
by  lord  Buckingham. 

Charles  I.  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall. 

Charles  II.  was  exiled  for  many  years ; 
and  when  he  ascended  the  throne  became 
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a  slave  to  his  pleasures :  he  lived  a  sen- 
sualist, and  died  miserably. 

James  II.  abdicated  the  crown,  and  died 
in  banishment. 

Anne,  after  a  reign,  which  though  glo- 
rious, was  rendered  unhappy  by  party  dis- 
putes, died  of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned 
by  the  quarrels  of  her  favoured  servants. 

The  posterity  of  James  II.  remain  pro- 
scribed and  exiled. 


(Anginal  ^ottvy. 

For  the  Table  Book. 
TALES  OF  TINMOUTHE  PRIORIE. 
No.  I. 
THE  MAIDEN  OF  THE  SEA. 

"  Al  maner  Mynstralcye, 
"  That  any  man  kan  specifye, 
•  »  *  • 

"  And  many  unkouth  notys  new, 
"tOffe  swiche  folke  als  lovid  trewe." 

John  Lidqate. 

O  loud  howls  the  wind  o'er  the  blue,  blue  deep,' 
And  loud  on  the  shore  the  dashing  waves  sweep, 
And  merk  is  the  night  by  land  and  by  sea, 
And  woe  to  the  stranger  that's  out  on  the  lea. 

Closed  fast  is  the  gate  of  the  priory  hall,* 
Unscathed  stand  the  towers  of  the  castle*  so  talk 
High  flare  the  flames  on  the  hearth-stane  so  wide, 
But  woe  to  the  stranger  that  crosses  the  tide. 

Hark !  hark  !  at  the  portal  who's  voice  is  so  bold- 
It  cannot  be  open'd  for  silver  or  gold — 
The  foeman  is  near  with  his  harrying  brand. 
And  brent  are  the  homes  of  Northumberland,  j 

I'm  no  foeman,  no  Scot,  in  sooth  now  to  say, 
But  a  minstral  who  weareth  the  peaceful  lay  ; 
Wynken  de  Mowbray  the  Prior  doth  know, 
Then  open  the  gate,  for  the  north  winds  blow. 

Who  hath  not  heard  De  Mowbray's  song  ? 
The  softest  harp  in  the  minstrel  throng ; 
O  many  a  true  love  tale  can  he  sing, 
And  touch  the  heart  with  his  melting  string. 

Now  while  the  welkin  with  tempest  raves, 
And  the  angry  ocean  maddens  his  waves, 
Around  the  hearth-stane  we'll  listen  to  thee, 
And  beguile  the  loug  night  with  minstralcye. 


•  Tynemouth  castle  and  priory,  which  stand  together 
on  a  bleak  promontory. 


O  sweet  and  wild  is  the  harper's  strain, 
As  its  magic  steals  o'er  the  raptur'd  brain ; 
And  hush'd  is  the  crowd  of  hearers  all, 
As  thronged  they  sit  in  the  priory  hall. 

"  O  what  is  sweeter  and  softer  than  thou 

"  Heather-bell  on  the  mountain  brow  ? 

"  And  what  is  more  pure  than  the  sparkling  dew 

"  That  kisses  that  heather-bell  so  blue  ? 

"  Yes !  far  far  sweeter  and  purer  is  she, 

"  The  dark-eyed  Maiden  of  the  Sea. 

"  What  is  more  sweet  in  the  leafy  grove 

"  Than  the  nightingale's  plaintive  song  of  love  ? 

"  And  what  is  more  gay  than  the  lark  of  spring, 

"  As  he  carrols  lightly  on  heaven-bent  wing? 

"  O  yes,  more  sweet  and  more  gay  is  she, 

"  The  dark-eyed  Maiden  of  the  Sea. 

"  Her  raven-tresses  in  ringlets  flow, 
*'  Her  step  is  more  light  than  the  forest  doe, 
"  Her  dark  eyes  shine  'neath  their  silken  lash, 
"  Like  the  bright  but  lambent  light'ning  flash 
"  Of  a  summer  eve,  as  noiseless  it  plays 
"  'Midst  a  million  stars  of  yet  softer  rays. 

"  The  beauteous  Eltha's  evening  song 
"  Is  wafted  o'er  the  swelling  wave, 

"  And  it  catches  the  ear,  as  it  steals  along, 
"  Of  wondering  seamen,  while  billows  lave 

"  In  gentle  murmurs  his  vessel's  prow, 

"  As  he  voyages  to  where  the  cedars  grow. 

"  A  shallop  is  riding  upon  the  sea, 

"  With  her  broad  sail  furl'd  to  the  mast ; 

"  A  pennon  brave  floats  fair  and  free 
"  On  the  breeze,  as  it  whispers  past : 

"  And  who  is  that  stranger  of  lofty  mien 
"  Who  is  rock'd  on  the  salt,  salt  tide  ? 

" He  is  from  a  foreign  land  I  ween, 

"  A  stranger  of  meikle  pride. 

"  He  has  heard  the  beauteous  Eltha's  notes 
™  Borne  far  on  the  eventide  breeze, 

"  Like  the  eastern  perfume  that  distant  floats 
"  O'er  the  silver  surfae'd  seas. 

"  The  stranger  hath  seen  dark  Eltha's  eye, 

"  As  it  glanc'd  o'er  the  wave  so  green  ; 
"  And  mark'd  her  tresses  of  raven-dye, 

"  (More  beauteous  than  golden  sheen,) 
"  Interwoven  with  sea-flowers  of  whiten'd  hue, 
"  Such  flowers  as  never  in  garden  grew, 
"  But  pluck'd  from  the  caverns  of  ocean  deep 
"  By  the  last  stormy  waves'  fast  rushing  sweep, 
"  And  left  on  the  strand  as  a  tribute  to  thee, 
"  Thou  dark-eyed  Maiden  of  the  Sea. 

"  The  stranger  lov'd  dark  Eltha's  lay, 
"  And  he  lov'd  her  bright,  bright  eye  ; 

"  And  he  sued  for  the  love  of  that  maiden  gay, 
"  As  she  wander'd  the  ocean  nigh. 

"  He  gain'd  her  love,  for  his  form  had  grace,  I 
"  And  stately  was  his  stride  ; 
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"  His  gentlesse  show'd  him  of  noble  race, 

"  Tho'  roaming  on  billows  wide  : — 
"  But  fair  skims  the  breeze  o'er  the  placid  sea, 
"  And  the  stranger  must  hie  to  a  far  countrie. 

•'  Dark  Eltha  still  sings  but  her  song  is  slow, 
"  And  the  west  wind  catches  its  mournful  flow ; 
*'  The  mariners  wonder  the  changed  lay, 
"  As  their  slothful  barks  calm  lingering  stay  : 
"  The  songstress'  cheek  is  wan  and  pale, 
"  And  her  tresses  neglected  float  on  the  gale ; 
"  The  sea  flower  is  thrown  on  its  rocky  bed, 
"  The  once  gay  Eltha's  peace  is  fled, 
"  The  eye  of  the  Maiden  is  dark  and  bright, 
"  But  it  rivals  no  more  the  diamond's  light. 

"  Now  many  a  day  thou  hast  gaz'd  o'er  the  sea 

"  For  the  bark  of  tby  lover  in  vain, 
"  And  many  a  storm  thou  hast  shudder'd  to  see 

"  Spread  its  wings  o'er  the  anger'd  main  : 
— "  Is  he  faithless  the  stranger  ? — forgetful  of  thee  ? 
"  Thou  beauteous  Maiden  of  the  Sea. 

■  On  many  a  whiten'd  sail  hast  thou  gaz'd, 

"  Till  the  lazy  breeze  bore  it  on, 
"  But  they  pass,  and  thy  weary  eyes  are  glaz'd, 

"  As  they  trace  the  bark  just  gone : 
"  None  have  the  pennon,  so  free  and  fair, 
"  As  the  stranger  ship  which  once  tarried  there. 

*'  On  yon  tall  cliff  to  whose  broken  base 
"  Loud  surging  waves  for  ever  race, 
"  A  form  is  bent  o'er  the  fearful  height, 
"  So  eager,  that  a  feather's  weight 
"  Would  cast  its  poised  balance  o'er, 
"  And  leave  a  mangled  corse  on  the  shore. 

"  'Tis  Eltha's  form,  that  with  eager  glance, 

"  Scans  the  wide  world  of  waves,  as  they  dance, 
"  TJprais'd  by  the  sigh  of  the  east  wind  chill, 
*'  Which  wafts  to  the  ear  the  scream  so  shrill 
M  Of  the  whirling  sea  mews,  as  landward  they  fly, 
"  — To  seamen  a  mark  that  the  storm  is  nigh. 

*'  And  what  is  yon  distant  speck  on  the  sea, 

"  That  seems  but  a  floating  beam, 
"  Save  that  a  pennon  fair  and  free 

"  Waves  in  the  sun's  bright  gleam  ? 

■*  A  bark  is  driven  with  rapid  sail, 

"  Its  pennon  far  spread  on  the  moaning  gale, 

"  A  foamy  track  at  its  angry  keel, 

"  And  the  billows  around  it  maddening  reel; 

"  The  white  fring'd  surges  dash  over  its  prow 

"  As  its  masts  to  the  pressing  canvass  bow— 

"  But  0  with  rapid,  fiend-like,  haste, 

"  The  breeze  rolls  o'er  the  watery  waste, 

"  And  louder  is  heard  the  deaf  ning  roar 

"  Of  the  waves  dashing  fierce  on  the  trembling  shore, 

"  Ten  thousand  eddying  billows  recede, 

"  And  return  again  with  an  arrow's  speed, 

"  Till  the  flaky  foam  on  the  wind  is  spread, 

"  Far,  far  above  their  ocean  bed, 

"  And  boom  o'er  the  cliff  where  Eltha's  form 

•"  Is  seen  to  awaiuhe  deadly  storm. 


M  Keep  to  the  wind  with  a  taughten'd  sheet,* 

"  Thou  bark  from  a  stranger  land, 
"  No  daring  northern  pilot  would  meet 

"  A  storm  like  this  near  the  strand  ; 
"  No  kindly  haven  of  shelter  is  here, 
"  Then  whilst  thou  may, — to  seaward  steer  ; 
"  But  thou  com'st,  with  a  wide  and  flowing  sail, 
"  To  a  rock  bound  coast  in  an  eastern  gale, 
*•  Thou  wilt  see  the  danger  around  thee  at  last, 
"  When  the  hour  of  safety  for  ever  is  past ; 

" And  O  it  is  past,  thou  art  now  embay'd, 

"  And  around  thee  gathers  the  evening  shade, 

"Thy  last  sun  has  set  in  a  red,  red  sky, 

"  Thy  last  Vesper  hymn  is  the  fearful  cry 

"  Of  the  ominous  sea  bird  shrieking  on  high. 

"  The  night  and  the  storm  have  hidden  from  view 

"  The  fated  ship  and  her  gallant  crew, 

"  And  the  last  sight  seen  on  the  foamy  sea 

"  Was  a  pennon  broad  streaming,  fair  and  free. 

"  The  morrow  is  come  and  the  storm  is  o'er, 

"  And  the  billows  more  slowly  dash, 
"  But  shatter'd  timbers  are  spread  on  the  shore 

"  Beyond  the  ebb-waves'  wash  : 
"  Still  are  the  hearts  of  the  gallant  band 

"  Which  erst  did  beat  so  true  ; 
"  They'll  never  more  see  their  fatherland, 

"  Where  their  playful  childhood  grew. 

"  And  on  a  shelving  rock  is  seen, 

"  Enwrapp'd  in  a  shroud  of  sea-weed  green, 

"  A  noble  corse,  whose  marble  brow 

"  Is  cluster'd  with  locks  of  auburn  hue ; 

"  And  even  in  death,  his  manly  form 

"  Seems  to  mock  the  rage  of  the  northern  storm. 

"In  his  hand  is  clasp'd  a  jewel  rare 

"  Enshrining  a  lock  of  black,  black  hair  : 

"  And  on  his  cold  breast,  near  his  heart,  is  display'd 

«'  A  golden  gift  of  the  dark-ey'd  maid. 

"  The  lovely  Eltha's  smiles  are  fled, 

"  And  she  wildly  looks  o'er  the  ocean-bed 

"  With  sunken  glance  and  a  pale,  pale  cheek, 

"  And  her  once  bounding  step  is  slow  and  weak  ; 

*'  On  the  wave  she  launches  the  blue  sea-shell 

'•  Which  swims  for  a  moment  then  sinks  in  the  swell  ; 

"  And  wilder'd  she  bends  o'er  the  chrystal  billow 

•'  As  it  eddying  whirls  to  its  coral  pillow  : 

"  She  fancys  a  faery  bark  is  sped 

"  To  bring  her  cold  love  from  the  land  of  the  dead ; 

"  But  no  tears  on  her  sunken  eye-lids  quiver, 

"  Her  reason  is  fled  for  ever !— for  ever ! — " 

De  Mowbray's  soft  harp  ceas'd  the  mournful  strain 

But  awaken'd  the  broken  notes  once  again. 

Like  the  throb  of  the  heart  strings  when  dying  they 

sever. 
They  stop — thrill— stop— and  are  silent  for  ever. 

Alpha. 
September,  1827. 

•  Keep  to  the  wind,  ice.  This  line  is  a  technical 
description  of  the  sails  of  a  vessel  when  contending 
against  the  wind. — «x<p«. 
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For  the  Table  Book. 

MY  POCKET-BOOK. 

I  crave  good  Mr.   Du  B 's  pardon 

for  my  u  flat  burglary  "  with  regard  to  the 
title  of  the  present  little  paper.  It  is  very 
far  from  my  intention  to  endeavour  in  any 
way  to  place  myself  in  competition  with 
that  great  satirical  genius,  of  whose  very 
superior  talents  and  brilliant  wit  I  am 
pleased  to  be  thus  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  avowing  myself  an  ardent  admirer  :  but 
as  this  title  suits  my  purpose,  I  must  en- 
treat his  permission  to  appropriate  it,  and 
merely  remind  him  of  the  poet  Puff's  ex- 
cuse on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion 

"  All  that  can  be  said  is — that  two  people 
happened  to  hit  upon  the  same  thought, 

(title,)  and  Shakspeare  (Du  B )  made 

use  of  it  first,  that  is  all." 

Pocket-books  (as  implied  by  their  name) 
were  originally  intended  as  portable  recep- 
tacles for  our  different  memoranda,  remarks 
and  communications.  But  now  it  is  no 
longer  honoured  by  an  immediate  attend- 
ance on  our  person ;  its  station  at  present 
is  confined  to  the  bureau,  desk,  or  private 
drawer.  What  man  who  can  boast  of  being 
(Tun  assez  bon  air  would  consent  to  injure 
his  exquisite  adonisation  of  coat,  by  wear- 
ing a  pocket-book  in  his  side-breast  pocket, 
and  thus  ungratefully  frustrate  all  poor 
Mr.  Stultz's  efforts  at  an  exact  and  perfect 
fit.  The  ladies,  for  some  reason,  concern- 
ing which  I  do  not  so  much  as  venture 
even  a  surmise,  (for  Heaven  forefend  that 
I  should  attempt  to  dive  into  these  sacred 
mysteries,  or,  as  "  Uncle  Selby"  would  call 
them,  femalities,)  have  entirely  given  up 
the  use  of  pockets,  therefore  I  would  ad- 
vise that  memorandum-books  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  fair  sex  should  in  future  be 
Styled — reticule-hooks. 

Old  pocket-books  are  like  some  old  la- 
dies' chests  of  drawers — delightful  things 
to  rummage  and  recur  to.  Looking  over 
an  old  pocket-book  is  like  revisiting  scenes 
of  past  happiness  after  a  lapse  of  years. 
Recollections  and  associations  of  both  a 
painful  and  pleasurable  nature  are  vividly 
recalled,  or  forcibly  present  themselves  to 
our  mind.  Treasured  letters,  private  re- 
marks, favourite  quotations,  dates  of  days 
spent  in  peculiar  enjoyment,  all  these  meet 
our  eye,  and  rise  up  like  the  shadows  of 
those  past  realities  connected  with  them, 
whose  memory  they  are  intended  to  per- 
petuate to  us. 

Pocket-books  are  indexes  to  their 

owner's  mind — were  it  an  allowable  ac- 


tion to  inspect  another's  pocket-book, 
we  might  form  a  tolerably  shrewd  guess  at 
the  character  and  disposition  of  its  pos- 
sessor. On  picking  up  a  lost  pocket-book 
by  chance  in  the  streets,  one  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  divine  the  quality  of  its  former  pro- 
prietor. A  large  rusty  black  leather  pocket- 
book,  looking  more  like  a  portmanteau  than 
a  memorandum  book,  stuffed  with  papers 
half  printed,  half  written,  blank  stamp  re- 
ceipts, churchwarden's  orders  and  direc- 
tions, long  lists  of  parishioners,  with  a 
small  ink-horn  in  one  corner — denotes  the 
property  of  a  tax-gatherer.  The  servant- 
maid's  is  an  old  greasy  red  morocco  one — 
in  the  blank  leaf  is  written  in  straggling 
characters  reaching  from  the  top  of  one 
side  to  the  bottom  of  the  other — 

Sarah  Price  her  book, 

God  give  her  grace  therein  to  look. 

In  the  part  designated  "  cash  account"  are 
various  items,  for  the  most  part  concerning 
tea,  sugar,  and  ribbon.  Among  the  me- 
moranda are  the  following  : — "  Spent  last 
Easter  Monday  was  a  twel'month  with  Tom 
Hadley,  at  Greenwich — in  great  hopes  I 
shall  get  leave  to  go  again  this  year.  My 
next  wages  comes  due  4th  August,  18 — . 
Jane  Thompson  says  she  pays  only  4s.  for 
the  best  sovitchong  tea ;  and  I  pay  4s.  6d. — 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Ilford  the  grocer  about  it." 
— The  pockets  are  crammed  full  of  songs 
and  ballads,  of  which  her  favourites  are 
"  Black  eyed  Susan,"  "  Auld  Robin  Gray," 
and  "  Lord  William  and  Fair  Margaret." 
Perhaps  a  letter  from  Tom  Hadley,  an  old 
silver  coin,  his  gift,  and  a  lucky  penny 
with  a  hole  in  it. — The  young  lady's  is 
elegantly  bound  in  red  and  gilt.  In  the 
blank  leaf  is  written  in  a  little  niminy 
piminy  hand-writing  —  "  To  my  sweet 
friend  Ellen  Woodmere,  from  her  affection- 
ate Maria  Tillotson."  Quotations  from 
Pope,  Young,  Thomson,  Lord  Byron,  and 
Tom  Moore,  occupy  the  blank  pages — 
"  Memoranda.  June  16th  saw  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  riding  in  her  chariot  in  Hyde  Park. 
Mem.  Wonder  why  pa'  won't  let  me  read 
dear  lord  Byron's  new  work  the  '  Don 
Juan  '-^there  must  be  something  odd  in  it. 
Mem.  To  remember  and  ask  Maria  what 
she  paid  a  yard  for  that  beautiful  lace  round 
her  collar.  Mem.  What  a  horrid  wretch 
that  Robespierre  must  have  been  !  I'm  glad 
he  was  killed  himself  at  last.  Mem.  To 
tell  pa'  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
go  to  the  ball  next  Tuesday  without  a  new 
lutstring  dress.  Mem.  How  I  wish  I  had 
been  Joan  of  Arc  ! — But  I  would  not  have 
put  on  the  men's  clothes  again  in  prison — 
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I  wonder  why  she  did  so — How  silly  !" — 
In  the  pockets  are  some  of  her  dear  Ma- 
ria's letters — a  loose  leaf  torn  out  of  sir 
Charles  Grandison  describing  Miss  Harriet 
Byron's  dress  at  the  masquerade  —  and 
several  copies  of  verses  and  sonnets,  the 
productions  of  some  of  her  former  school- 
fellows. 

The  old  bachelor's  pocket-book  is  of 
russia  leather,  glossy  with  use,  yet  still  re- 
taining its  grateful  and  long-enduring  odour. 
The  memoranda  chiefly  consist  of  the  dates 
of  those  days  on  which  he  had  seen  or 
spoken  to  remarkable  or  celebrated  people. 
Opposite  the  prognostics  concerning  wea- 
ther, which  he  has  since  found  incorrect,  are 
to  be  seen  the  words  :  "  No  such  thing '' — 
"  Pshaw,  the  fellow  talks  about  what  he 
does  not  understand" — "  Absurd  folly,"  &c. 
— In  the  pockets  are  sundry  square  scraps 
of  paper  cut  out  at  different  periods  from 
old  newspapers — a  copy  of  "  The  Means 
to  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  persons  ap- 
parently drowned" — a  watch-paper  cut  out 
for  him  by  his  little  grand-niece — and, 
(wrapped  up  in  several  folds  of  silver  pa- 
per,) a  long  ringlet  of  auburn  hair  with  its 
wavy  drop,  and  springy  relapse  as  you  hold 
it  at  full-length  between  your  finger  and 
thumb.  Among  the  leaves  is  a  small  sprig 
of  jasmin  which  she  had  worn  in  her  bosom 
a  whole  evening  at  a  party,  and  which  he 
had  gently  possessed  himself  of,  on  taking 

leave  of  her  for  the  night. 

M.  H. 


WOMEN. 

That  venerable  people — who  were  the 
ancients  to  those  whom  we  call  the  an- 
cients— the  wise  Egyptians,  in  the  disposi- 
tion which  they  allotted  to  the  genders  of 
their  nouns,  paid  a  singular  and  delicate 
compliment  to  the  fair  sex.  In  the  four 
elements,  beginning  with  water,  they  ap- 
pointed the  ocean,  as  a  rough  boisterous 
existence,  to  the  male  sex ;  but  streams 
and  fountains  they  left  to  the  more  gentle 
females.  As  to  earth,  they  made  rocks 
and  stones  male  ;  but  arable  and  meadow 
lands  female.  Air  they  divided  thus  :  to 
the  masculine  gender,  rough  winds  and 
hurricanes  of  every  kind ;  to  the  female, 
the  sky  and  the  zephyrs.  Fire,  when  of  a 
consuming  nature,  they  made  male,  but 
artificial  and  harmless  flames  they  rendered 
feminine. 


Bferobmes 

OF    THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 
No.  IX. 


Co  tfjc  Scatter. 

In  the  present  volume  has  been  commenced,  and  will 
be  concluded,  a  series  of  Articles  under  this  title, 
which  to  some  readers  may  not  have  been  suffi- 
ciently attractive.  It  is  therefore  now  re-stated, 
that  fbey  present  very  curious  particulars  concern- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  several  popular  systems  and  theo- 
ries, usually  supposed  to  have  originated  in  modern 
times. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Theory  of  Colours  appears,  by 
the  succeeding  paper,  to  have  been  imagined  above 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  History  of  Ancient 
Philosophy  is  pregnant  with  similar  instances  of 
discrimination.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  justify 
the  present  attempt  to  familiarize  the  reader  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Ancients  in  various  branches 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  Elements  of  the 
Human  Mind.  Succeeding  papers  will  be  found 
to  relate  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  Motion  of 
the  Earth— the  Antipodes— Planetary  Revolutions 
— Comets— the  Moon— Air — Air-guns— Thunder — 
Earthquakes— the  Magnet— the  Tides— the  Circu- 
lation of  the  Blood— Chirurgery— Chemistry- 
Malleability  of  Glass— Painting  on  Glass— Gun- 
powder—the  Sexes  of  Plants— the  Pendulum- 
Light— Perspective— the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle 
— Burning  Glasses— the  Precession  of  the  Equi- 
noxes—Mechanics —  Architecture  —  Sculpture  — 
Painting — Music,  &c. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Theory  of  Colovrs 
indicated  by  pythagoras  and  plato. 

That  wonderful  theory,  whereby  is  in- 
vestigated and  distinguished  from  one  ano- 
ther the  variety  of  colours  that  constitute 
the  uniform  appearance,  called  light,  esta- 
blishes the  glory  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
is  an  eternal  monument  of  his  extraordinary 
sagacity.  Its  discovery  was  reserved  for 
an  age  when  philosophy  had  arrived  at  its 
fullest  maturity  ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  ancient  times. 

Pythagoras,  and  his  disciples  after  him, 
entertained  sufficiently  just  conceptions  of 
the  formation  of  colours.  They  taught  that 
"  they  resulted  solely  from  the  different 
modification  of  reflected  light ;"  or,  as  a 
modern  author,  in  explaining  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Pythagoreans,  expresses  it, 
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"  light  reflecting  itself  with  more  or  less 
vivacity,  forms  by  that  means  our  different 
sensations  of  colour."  The  same  philoso- 
phers, "  in  assigning  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference of  colours,  ascribe  it  to  a  mixture 
of  the  elements  of  light;  and  divesting  the 
atoms,  or  small  particles  of  light,  of  all 
manner  of  colour,  impute  every  sensation 
of  that  kind  to  the  motions  excited  in  our 
organs  of  sight.'' 

The  disciples  of  Plato  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  advancement  of  optics,  by  the 
important  discovery  they  made,  that  light 
emits  itself  in  straight  lines,  and  that  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  always  equal  to  the 
angle  of  reflection. 

Plato  terms  colours  "  the  effect  of  light 
transmitted  from  bodies,  the  small  particles 
of  which  were  adapted  to  the  organ  of  sight." 
This  seems  precisely  what  sir  Isaac  Newton 
teaches  in  his  "  Optics,"  viz.  that  "  the 
different  sensations  of  each  particular  colour 
are  excited  in  us  by  the  difference  of  size 
in  those  small  particles  of  light  which  form 
the  several  rays ;  those  small  particles  occa- 
sioning different  images  of  colour,  as  the 
vibration  is  more  or  less  lively,  with  which 
they  strike  our  sense."  But  the  ancient 
philosopher  went  further.  He  entered 
into  a  detail  of  the  composition  of  colours; 
and  inquired  into  "  the  visible  effects  that 
must  arise  from  a  mixture  of  the  different 
rays  of  which  light  itself  is  composed."  He 
advances,  however,  that  "  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  exactly  to  determine  what 
the  proportion  of  this  mixture  should  be  in 
certain  colours."  This  sufficiently  shows, 
that  he  had  an  idea  of  this  theory,  though 
he  judged  it  almost  impossible  to  unfold  it. 
He  says,  that  "  should  any  one  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  this  proportion,  he  ought 
not  to  hazard  the  discovery  of  it,  since  it 
would  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  it  by 
clear  and  convincing  proofs :"  and  yet  he 
thought  "  certain  rules  might  be  laid  down 
respecting  this  subject,  if  in  following  and 
imitating  nature  we  could  arrive  at  the  art 
of  forming  a  diversity  of  colours,  by  the 
combined  intermixture  of  others." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Plato  adds 
what  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the 
noblest  tribute  that  can  be  offered  in  praise 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton ;  "  Yea,  should  ever 
any  one,"  exclaims  that  fine  genius  of  an- 
tiquity, "  attempt  by  curious  research  to 
account  for  this  admirable  mechanism,  he 
will,  in  doing  so,  but  manifest  how  entirely 
ignorant  he  is  of  the  difference  between 
divine  and  human  power.  It  is  true,  that 
God  can  intermingle  those  things  one  with 
another,  and  then  sever  them  at  his  plea- 


sure, because  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  all- 
knowing  and  all-powerful ;  but  there  is  no 
man  now  exists,  nor  ever  will  perhaps,  who 
shall  ever  be  able  to  accomplish  things  so 
very  difficult." 

What  an  eulogium  is  this  from  the  pen  of 
Plato  !  How  glorious  is  he  who  has  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  what  appeared  im- 
practicable to  the  prince  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers !  Yet  what  elevation  of  genius,  what 
piercing  penetration  into  the  most  intimate 
secrets  of  nature,  displays  itself  in  these 
passages  concerning  the  nature  and  theory 
of  colours,  at  a  time  when  Greek  philosophy 
was  in  its  infancy  ! 


Light — Aristotle  and  Descartes. 

Although  the  system  of  Descartes,  re- 
specting the  propagation  of  light  in  an 
instant,  has  been  discarded  since  Cassini 
discovered  that  its  motion  is  progressive ; 
yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show  from 
whence  he  obtained  the  idea.  His  opinion 
was,  that  light  is  the  mere  action  of  a  subtile 
matter  upon  the  organs  of  sight.  This 
subtile  matter  he  supposes  to  fill  all  that 
space  which  lies  between  the  sun  and  us  ; 
and  that  the  particle  of  it,  which  is  next  to 
the  sun,  receiving  thence  an  impulse,  in- 
stantaneously communicates  it  to  all  the 
rest,  between  the  sun  and  the  organ  of 
sight.  To  evidence  this,  Descartes  intro- 
duces the  comparison  of  a  stick ;  which, 
by  reason  of  the  continuity  of  its  parts, 
cannot  in  any  degree  be  moved  lengthways 
at  one  end,  without  instantaneously  being 
put  into  the  same  degree  of  motion  at  the 
other  end.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  read,  attentively,  what  Aristotle  hath 
written  concerning  light,  will  perceive  that 
he  defines  it  to  be  the  action  of  a  subtile, 
pure,  and  homogeneous  matter.  Philopo- 
nus,  explaining  the  manner  in  which  this 
action  was  performed,  makes  use  of  the 
instance  of  a  long  string,  which  being  pulled 
at  one  end,  will  instantaneously  be  moved 
at  the  other  :  he  resembles  the  sun,  to  the 
man  who  quills  the  string ;  the  subtile  mat- 
ter, to  the  string  itself;  and  the  instanta- 
neous action  of  the  one,  to  the  movement 
of  the  other.  Simplicius,  in  his  commen- 
tary upon  this  passage  of  Aristotle,  ex- 
pressly employs  the  motion  of  a  stick,  to 
intimate  how  light,  acted  upon  by  the  sun, 
may  instantaneously  impress  the  organs  of 
sight.  This  comparison  of  a  stick  seems 
to  have  been  made  use  of  first,  by  Chrysip-. 
pus — lastly,  by  Descartes. 
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©urijamuma; 

For  the  Table  Book. 

WILLEY  WALKER  AND  JOHN 
BOLTON. 

Willey  Walker,  a  well-known  Durham 
character,  who  has  discovered  a  new  solar 
system  different  from  all  others,  is  a  beads- 
man of  the  cathedral;  or,  as  the  impudent 
boys  call  a  person  of  his  rank,  from  the 
dress  he  wears,  "  a  blue  mouse."  It  is 
Willey's  business  to  toll  the  curfew  :  but 
to  our  story.  In  Durham  there  are  two 
clocks,  which,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
are  both  official  ones  ;  viz.  the  cathedral 
clock,  and  the  gaol  or  county  clock.  The 
admirers  of  each  are  about  equal :  some  of 
the  inhabilants  regulating  their  movements 
by  one,  and  some  by  the  other.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  it  happened,  during  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  that  the  two  clocks 
varied  considerably ;  there  was  o>ihj  three 
quarters  of  an  hour's  difference  between 
them.  The  citizens  cared  very  little 
about  this  slight  discrepancy,  but  it  was 
not  at  all  relished  by  the  guard  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  mail,  who  spoke 
on  the  subject  to  the  late  John  Bolton, 
the  regulator  of  the  county  clock.  John 
immediately  posted  off  to  the  cathedral, 
where  he  met  Willey  Walker,  and  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  is  said  to  have  passed  be- 
tween them. 

Bolton.  Willey,  why  doa'nt  ye  keep  t' 
abba  clock  reet — there's  a  bit  difference 
between  it  and  mine? 

Jnileij.  Why  doa'nt  ye  keep  yours  so — 
it  never  gans  reet  ? 

Bolton.  Mine's  set  by  the  sun,  Willey  ! 
(Bolton  was  an  astronomer.) 

Willey.  By  the  sun  !  Whew  !  whew  ! 
whew  !  Why,  are  ye  turned  fule  ?  Nebody 
would  think  ye  out  else !  and  ye  pretend 
to  be  an  astronomer,  and  set  clocks  by  Y 
sun  in  this  windy  weather ! — thei's  ne  de- 
pending on  it :  the  winds,  man,  blaw  sa, 
they  whisk  the  sun  about  like  a  whirligig! 

Bolton,  petrified  by  the  outpouring  of 
Willey's  astronomical  knowledge,  made  no 
answer. 

Bolton  was  a  very  eccentric  character, 
and  a  great  natural  genius :  from  a  very 
obscure  origin  he  rose  to  considerable  pro- 
vincial celebrity.  Such  was  his  contempt 
of  London  artists,  that  he  described  himself 
on  his  sign  as  being  "  from  Chester-le- 
Street,  not  London."  He  was  an  indefati- 
gable collector  of  curiosities ;   and  had  a 


valuable  museum,  which  most  strangers 
visited.  His  advertisements  were  curious 
compositions,  often  in  doggerel  verse.  He 
was  a  good  astronomer  and  a  believer  in 
astrology.  He  is  interred  in  Elvet  church- 
yard :  a  plain  stone  marks  the  place,  with 
the  following  elegant  inscription  from  the 
classic  pen  of  veterinary  doctor  Marshall. 
I  give  it  as  pointed. 

Ingenious  artist !  few  thy  skill  snrpast 
In  works  of  art.     Yet  death  has  beat  at  last. 
Tlio*  conquerd.     Yet  thy  deeds  will  ever  shine, 
'lime  cant  destroy  a  genius  large  as  thine  ! 

Bolton  built  some  excellent  organs  and 
turret  clocks.  For  one  of  the  latter,  which  he 
made  for  North  Shields,  he  used  to  say,  he 
was  not  paid  ;  and  the  following  notice  iu 
his  shop,  in  large  characters,  informed  his 
customers  of  the  fact  —  "  North  Shields 
clock  never  paid  for  I" 

R.  I.  P.  Preb.  Butt. 


A  SENSUALIST  AND  HIS  CON- 
SCIENCE. 

The  following  lines,  written  in  the  year 
1609,  are  said,  in  the  "  Notes  of  a  Book- 
worm," to  have  induced  Butler  to  pursue 
their  manner  in  his"  Hudrbras." 

Dialogue. 

Glutton,  My  belly  I  do  deify. 

Echo.  Fie! 

01.  Who  curbs  his  appetite's  a  fool. 

Echo.  Ah  !  fool ! 

Gl.  I  do  not  like  this  abstinence. 

Echo.  Hence  ! 

Gl.  My  joy's  a  feast,  my  wish  is  wine. 

Echo.  Swine. 

Gl.  Wc  epicures  are  happy  truly. 

Echo.  You  lie. 

Gl.  May  I  not,  Echo,  eat  my  fill  ? 

Echo.  111. 

Gl.  Will  it  hurt  me  if  I  drink  too  much  ? 

Echo.  Much. 

Gl.  Thou  mock'st  me,  nymph,  I'll  not  believe  it. 

Echo.  Believe  it. 

Gl.  Do'st  thou  condemn,  then,  what  I  do  ? 

Echo.  I  do. 

Gl.  Is  it  that  which  brings  infirmities  ? 

Echo.  It  is. 

Gl.  Then,  sweetest  Temperance,  I'll  love  thee. 

Echo.  I  love  thee. 

Gl.  If  all  be  true  which  thou  dost  tell, 

To  gluttony  I  bid  farewell. 
Echo.  Farewell  I 
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PLAY-WRIGHTING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  following  short  matter-of-fact 
narrative,  if  inserted  in  your  widely  circu- 
lated miscellany,  may  in  some  degree  tend 
to  lessen  the  number  of  dramatic  aspir- 
ants, and  afford  a  little  amusement  to  your 
readers. 

I  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  apprenticed 
to  a  surgeon,  and  had  served  but  two  years 
of  my  apprenticeship,  when  I  began  to 
conceive  that  I  had  talents  for  something 
superior  to  the  profession  I  had  embraced. 
I  imagined  that  literature  was  my  forte ; 
and  accordingly  I  tried  my  skill  in  the 
composition  of  a  tale,  wherein  I  was  so  far 
successful,  as  to  obtain  its  insertion  in  a 
"  periodical"  of  the  day.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  others;  some  of  which  were 
rejected,  and  some  inserted.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  I  perceived  that  I  had 
gained  but  little  fame,  and  ceitainly  no 
profit.  I  therefore  determined  to  attempt 
dramatic  writing,  by  which  I  imagined 
that  I  should  acquire  both  fame  and  for- 
tune. Accordingly,  after  much  trouble,  I 
concocted  a  plot,  and  in  three  months  com- 
pleted a  farce  !  I  submitted  it  to  my  friends, 
all  of  whom  declared  it  to  be  "  an  excellent 
thing  ;"  and  that  if  merit  met  with  its  due 
reward,  my  piece  would  certainly  be 
brought  out.  Flattered  and  encouraged  by 
their  good  opinion,  I  offered  it,  with  con- 
fidence of  success,  to  the  proprietors  of 
Drury-lane  theatre.  In  the  space  of  a 
week,  however,  my  piece  was  returned, 
with  a  polite  note,  informing  me,  that  it 
was  "  not  in  any  way  calculated  for  repre- 
sentation at  that  theatre."  I  concluded 
that  it  could  not  have  been  read  ;  and  hav- 
ing consoled  myself  with  that  idea,  I  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  rival  theatre.  One  morn- 
ing, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  my  hopes 
were  clouded  by  a  neat  parcel,  which  I 
found  to  contain  my  manuscript,  with  the 
same  polite  but  cutting  refusal,  added  to 
which  was  an  assurance,  "  that  it  had  been 
read  most  attentively."  I  inwardly  exe- 
crated the  Covent  Garden  "  reader"  for  a 
fool,  and  determined  to  persevere.  At  the 
suggestion  of  my  friends  I  made  numerous 
alterations,  and  submitted  my  farce  to  the 
manager  of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  relying 
upon  his  liberality  ;  but,  after  the  usual 
delay  of  a  week,  it  was  again  returned. 
At  the  Lyceum  it  also  met  with  a  similar 
fate.  I  was  much  hurt  by  these  rejections, 
yet  determined  to  persevere.  The  minor 
theatres  remained  for  me,  and  I  applied  to 


the  manager  of  one  of  these  establishments, 
who,  in  the  course  of  time,  assured  me, 
that  my  piece  should  certainly  be  produced. 
I  was  delighted  at  the  brilliant  prospects 
which  seemed  to  open  to  me,  and  I  fancied 
that  I  was  fast  approaching  the  summit  of 
my  ambition.  Three  tedious  months  en- 
sued before  I  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  rehearsal  ;  but  I  was  then  much 
pleased  at  the  pains  the  actors  appeared  to 
have  taken  in  acquiring  their  parts.  The 
wished-for  night  arrived.  I  never  dreamed 
of  failure ;  and  I  invited  a  few  of  my  select 
friends  to  witness  its  first  representation — 
it  was  the  last :  for,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  performers,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  my  worthy  friends,  so  unanimous 
was  the  hostility  of  the  audience,  that  ray 
piece  was  damned ! — damned,  too,  at  a 
minor  theatre  !  I  attributed  its  failure  en- 
tirely to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  audience. 
I  was  disgusted ;  and  resolved,  from  that 
time,  never  more  to  waste  my  talents  in 
endeavouring  to  amuse  an  unappreciating 
and  ungrateful  public.  I  have  been  firm 
to  that  resolution.  I  relinquished  the 
making  up  of  plays  for  the  more  profitable 
occupation  of  making  up  prescriptions,  and 
am  now  living  in  comfort  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  my  profession. 

Auctor. 


EPIGRAM. 

A  few  years  ago  a  sign  of  one  of  the 
Durham  inns  was  removed,  and  sent  to 
Chester-le-Street,  by  way  of  a  frolic.  It 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  feat  was 
achieved  by  some  of  the  legal  students  then 
in  that  city ;  and  a  respectable  attorney 
there  was  so  fully  persuaded  of  it,  that  he 
immediately  began  to  make  inquiries  cor- 
roborative of  his  suspicions.  The  circum- 
stances drew  forth  the  following  epigram 
from  our  friend  T.  Q.  M.,  which  has  never 
appeared  in  print. 

From  one  of  our  inns  was  a  sign  taken  down, 
And  sent  by  some  wags  to  a  neighbouring  town. 
To  a  limb  of  the  law  the  freak  caus'd  much  vexation, 
And  he  went  through  the  streets  making  wild  lament- 
ation ; 
And  breathing  revenge  on  the  frolicsome  sparks, 
Who,   he  had   not    a    doubt,    were   the    "  gentlemen 

clerks."  * 
From  the  prophets  methinks  we  may  inference  draw, 
To  prove  how  perverse  was  this  man  of  the  law. 
For  we  £nd  it  inscrib'd  in  the  pages  divine — 
"  A  perverse  generation  looks  after  a  xign  !" 

*  A  favourite  expression  of  the  legal  gentleman  al- 
luded to. 
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THE  ROMANS. 

The  whole  early  part  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory is  very  problematical.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  suppose  the  Romans  could  have 
made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  Italy,  and 
not  be  noticed  by  Herodotus,  who  finished 
his  history  in  Magna  Graecia.  Neither  is 
Rome  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  though  he 
particularly  describes  the  government  of 
Carthage.  Livy,  a  writer  by  no  means 
void  of  national  prejudice,  expressly  says, 
they  had  never  heard  of  Alexander;  and 
here  we  surely  may  say  in  the  words  of  the 
poet, 

"  Not  to  know  him,  argues  themselves  unknown." 

Pliny,  it  is  true,  quotes  a  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  to  show  that  a  certain  Greek 
writer,  named  Clitarchus,  mentions  an  em- 
bassy from  the  Romans  to  Alexander ;  but 
this  can  never  be  set  against  the  authority 
of  Livy,  especially  as  Quintilian  gives  no 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  veracity  of 
the  Greek  historian  in  these  words, — 
"  Clitarchi,  probatur  ingenium,  fides  infa- 
matur."* 


A  LITERARY  BLUNDER. 

When  the  Utopia  of  sir  Thomas  More 
was  first  published,  it  occasioned  a  pleasant 
mistake.  This  political  romance  represents 
a  perfect,  but  visionary  republic,  in  an 
island  supposed  to  have  been  newly  dis- 
covered in  America.  As  this  was  the  age 
of  discovery,  (says  Granger,)  the  learned 
Budaeus,  and  others,  took  it  for  a  genuine 
history  ;  and  considered  it  as  highly  expe- 
dient, that  missionaries  should  be  sent 
thither,  in  order  to  convert  so  wise  a  nation 
to  Christianity. 


PERSONAL  CHARMS  DISCLAIMED, 

By  a  Lady. 

If  any  human  being  was  free  from  per- 
sonal vanity  it  must  have  been  the  second 
duchess  d'Oileans,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of 
Bavaria.  In  one  of  her  letters,  (dated  9th 
August,  1718,)  she  says,  "  I  must  certainly 
be  monstrously  ugly.  I  never  had  a  good 
feature.  My  eyes  are  small,  my  nose  short 
and  thick,  my  lips  broad  and  thin.  These 
are  not  materials  to  form  a  beautiful  face. 
Then  I  have  flabby,  lank  cheeks,  and  long 
features,  which  suit  ill  with  my  low  stature. 
My  waist  and  my  legs  are  equally  clumsy, 
u  ndoubtedly  I  must  appear  to  be  an  odious 
little  wretch ;  and  had  I  not  a  tolerabyl 
good  character,  no  creature  could  enduer 
me.  I  am  sure  a  person  must  be  a  con- 
juror to  judge  by  my  eyes  that  I  have  a 
grain  of  wit." 


FORCIBLE  ABDUCTION. 

The  following  singular  circumstance  is 
related  by  Dr.  Whitaker  in  his  History  of 
Craven  : — 

Gilbert  Plumpton,  in  the  2 1  of  Henry  IL, 
committed  something  like  an  Irish  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Richard  Warelwas,  and 
thereby  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Ranulph 
de  Glanville,  great  justiciary,  who  meant  to 
have  married  her  to  a  dependant  of  his 
own.  Plumpton  was  in  con5°quence  in- 
dicted and  convicted  of  a  rape  at  Worces- 
ter ;  but  at  the  very  moment  when  the  rope 
was  fixed,  and  the  executioner  was  drawing 
the  culprit  up  to  the  gallows,  Baldwin, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  running  to  the  place,, 
forbade  the  officer  of  justice,  in  the  name 
of  the  Almighty,  to  proceed  :  and  thus- 
saved  the  criminal's  life. 


TREASURE  DIGGING. 

A  patent  passed  the  great  seal  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  James  I.,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Rymer,  "  to  allow  to  Mary  Mid- 
dlemore,  one  of  the  maydes  of  honor  to 
our  deerest  consort  queen  Anne,  (of  Den- 
mark,) and  her  deputies,  power  and  autho- 
rity, to  enter  into  the  abbies  of  Saint  Al- 
bans, Glassenbury,  Saint  Edmundsbury, 
and  Ramsay,  and  into  all  lands,  houses, 
and  places,  within  a  mile,  belonging  to  said 
abbies;"  there  to  dig,  and  search  after 
treasure,  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  such 
places. 

•  H.  J.  Pye. 


POLITENESS. 
A  polite  behaviour  can  never  be  fong 
maintained  without  a  real  wish  to  please; 
and  such  a  wish  is  a  proof  of  good-nature. 
No  ill-natured  man  can  be  long  well-bred. 
No  good-natured  man,  however  unpolished 
in  his  manners,  can  ever  be  essentially  ill- 
bred.  From  an  absurd  prejudice  with  re- 
gard to  good-nature,  some  people  affect  to 
substitute  good  temper  for  it ;  but  no  quali- 
ties can  be  more  distinct :  many  good- 
tempered  people,  as  well  as  many  fools, 
are  very  ill-natured;  and  many  men  of 
first-rate  genius — with  which  perhaps  entire 
good  temper  is  incompatible — are  perfectly 
good-natured. 
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A  FRENCH  TRIBUTE  TO  ENGLISH 
INTEGRITY. 

The  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand  grate- 
fully memorializes  his  respect  for  the  virtue 
of  a  distressed  family  in  London  by  the 
following;  touching  narrative  prefixed  to 
his  Indian  tale, entitled  "The Natchez:" — 

When  I  quitted  England  in  1800  to 
return  to  France,  under  a  fictitious  name, 
I  durst  not  encumber  myself  with  too 
much  baggage.  I  left,  therefore,  most  of 
my  manuscripts  in  London.  Among  these 
manuscripts  was  that  of  The  Natchez,  no 
other  part  of  which  I  brought  to  Paris  but 
Rene,  Atula,  and  some  passages  descriptive 
of  America. 

Fourteen  years  elapsed  before  the  com- 
munication with  Great  Britain  was  re- 
newed. At  the  first  moment  of  the  Re- 
storation I  scarcely  thought  of  my  papers ; 
and  if  I  had,  how  was  I  to  find  them  again? 
They  had  been  left  locked  up  in  a  trunk 
with  nn  Englishwoman,  in  whose  house 
I  had  lodged  in  London.  I  had  forgot- 
ten the  name  of  this  woman  ;  the  name  of 
the  street  and  the  number  of  the  house 
had  likewise  escaped  my  memory. 

In  consequence  of  some  vague  and  even 
contradictory  information  which  I  trans- 
mitted to  London,  Messrs.  de  Thuisy  took 
the  trouble  to  make  inquiries,  which  they 
prosecuted  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance 
rarely  equalled.  With  infinite  pains  they 
at  length  discovered  the  house  where  I 
resided  at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  but 
my  landlady  had  been  dead  several  years, 
and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  her 
children.  Pursuing,  however,  the  clue 
which  they  had  obtained,  Messrs.  de  Thuisy, 
after  many  fruitless  excursions,  at  last 
found  out  her  family  in  a  village  several 
miles  from  London. 

Had  they  kept  all  this  time  the  trunk  of 
an  emigrant,  a  trunk  full  of  old  papers, 
which  could  scarcely  be  deciphered  ?  Might 
they  not  have  consigned  to  the  flames  such 
a  useless  heap  of  French  manuscripts  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  my  name,  bursting  from 
its  obscurity,  had  attracted,  in  the  London 
journals,  the  notice  of  the  children  of  my 
former  landlady,  might  they  not  have  been 
disposed  to  make  what  profit  they  could  of 
those  papers,  which  would  then  acquire  a 
certain  value? 

Nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened.  The 
manuscripts  had  been  preserved,  the  trunk 
had  not  even  been  opened.  A  religious 
fidelity  had  been  shown  by  an  unfortunate 
family  towards  a  child  of  misfortune.  I 
had  committed  with  simplicity  the  result 


of  the  labours  of  part  of  my  life  to  the 
honesty  of  a  foreign  trustee,  and  my  trea- 
sure was  restored  to  me  with  the  same 
simplicity.  I  know  not  that  I  ever  met 
with  any  thing  in  my  life  which  touched 
me  more  than  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
this  poor  English  family. 

DEVONSHIRE  WRESTLING. 

For  the  Table  Booh. 

Abraham  Cann,  the  Devonshire  cham- 
pion, and  his  brother  wrestlers  of  that 
county,  are  objected  to  for  their  play  with 
the  foot,  called  "  showing  a  toe"  in  Devon- 
shire ;  or,  to  speak  plainly,  "  kicking." 
Perhaps  neither  the  objectors,  nor  Abraham 
and  his  fellow-countrymen,  are  aware,  that 
the  Devonshire  custom  was  also  the  custom 
of  the  Greeks,  in  the  same  sport,  three 
thousand  years  ago.  The  English  reader 
may  derive  proof  of  this  from  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  account  of  the  wrestling 
match  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  between 
Ulysses  and  Ajax,  for  prizes  offered  by 
Achilles  : — 

Scarce  did  the  chief  the  vigorous  strife  propose, 

When  tower-like  Ajax  and  Ulysses  rose. 

Amid  the  ring  each  nervous  rival  stands, 

Embracing  rigid,  with  implicit  hands : 

Close  lock'd  above,  their  heads  and  arms  are  raixt ; 

Below,  their  planted  feet,  at  distance  tixf. 

Now  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends ; 

The  humid  sweat  from  every  pore  descends; 

Their  bones  resound  with  blows ;    sides,   shoulders, 

thighs 
Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  rise. 
Nor  could  Ulysses,  for  his  art  renown'd, 
O'erturn  the  strength  of  Ajax  on  the  ground; 
Nor  could  the  strength  of  Ajax  overthrow 
The  watchful  caution  of  his  artful  foe. 
While  the  long  strife  e'en  tir'd  the  lookers  on, 
Thus  to  Ulysses  spoke  great  Telamon  : 
Or  let  me  lift  thee,  chief,  or  lift  thou  me  ; 
Prove  we  our  force,  and  Jove  the  rest  decree  : 
He  said,  and  straining,  heav'd  him  off  the  ground 
With  matchless  strength  ;  that  time  Ulysses  found 
The  strength  t'  evade,  and,  where  the  nerves  combine,  ■ 
His  ancle  struck :  the  giant  fell  supine  ; 
Ulysses  following,  on  his  bosom  lies ; 
Shouts  of  applause  run  rattling  through  the  skies. 
Ajax  to  lift,  Ulysses  next  essays  ; 
He  barely  stirr'd  him  but  he  could  not  raise  t 
His  knee  loch'd  fast,  the  foe's  attempt  deny'd, 
And  grappling  close,  they  tumble  side  by  side. ' 

Here  we  find  not  only  "  the  lock,"  but 
that  Ulysses,  who  is  described  as  renowned 
for  his  art,  attains  to  the  power  of  throwing 
his  antagonist  by  the  device  of  Abraham 
Cann's  favourite  kick  near  the  ancle. 

I.V. 
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$emt  anfc  tfte  3ttiu'an& 

Yet  thus  could,  in  a  savage-styled  land, 

A  few — reviled,  scorn'd,  hated  of  the  whole- 
Stretch  forth  for  Peace  the  unceremonious  hand, 

And  stamp  Truth,  even  on  a  sealed  scroll. 
They  call'd  not  God,  or  men,  in  proof  to  stand  : 

They  pray'd  no  vengeance  on  the  perjured  sonl : 
But  Heaven  look'd  down,  and,  moved  with  wonder,  saw 
A  compact  fram'd,  where  Time  might  bring  no  flaw. 

This  stanza  is  in  a  delightful  little  volume,  William  Penn,  and  his  heirs,  in  perpetuity 

entitled   "The  Desolation  of  Eyam  ;   the  a  great  tract  of  land  on  the  river  Delaware 

Emigrant,  a  tale  of  the  American  Woods ;  in  America ;  with  full    power   to   erect  a 

and  other  poems :   By  William  and  Mary  new  colony  there,  to   sell   lands,   to  make 

Howitt,  authors  of  the  Forest  Minstrel,  &c."  laws,  to  create  magistrates,  and  to  pardon 

The  feeling  and  beauty  of  one  of  the  poems,  crimes.     In  August,  1682,  Penn,  after  hav- 

"  Penn    and   the  Indians,"  suggested   the  ing  written  to  his  wife  and  children  a  letter 

present  engraving,  after  a  celebrated  print  eminently  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 


from  a  picture  by  the  late  Benjamin  West 
The  following  particulars  are  chiefly  related 
by  Mr.  Clarkson,  respecting  the  scene  it 
represents. 

King  Charles  II.,  in  consideration  of  a 
considerable  sum  due  from  the  crown  for 
the  services  of  admiral  sir  William  Penn, 
granted   to  his    son,  the   ever-memorable 

Vol.  II.— 41. 


patriarchal  spirit,  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  them;  and,  accompanied  by  several 
friends,  embarked  at  Deal,  on  board  the 
Welcome,  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons 
burthen.  The  passengers,  including  him- 
self, were  not  more  than  a  hundred.  They 
were  chiefly  quakers,  and  most  of  them 
from  Sussex,  in  which  county  his  house  at 
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Warminghurst  was  seated.  They  sailed 
about  the  first  of  September,  but  had  not 
proceeded  far  to  sea,  when  the  small-pox 
broke  out  so  virulently,  that  thirty  of  their 
number  died.  In  about  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  their  leaving  the  Downs  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  American  coast,  and 
shortly  afterwards  landed  at  Newcastle,  in 
the  Delaware  river. 

William  Penn's  first  business  was  to  ex- 
plain to  the  settlers  of  Dutch  and  Swedish 
extraction  the  object  of  his  coming,  and 
the  nature  of  the  government  he  designed 
to  establish.  His  next  great  movement  was 
to  Upland,  where  he  called  the  first  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  an  equal  number, 
for  the  province  and  for  the  territories,  of 
all  such  freemen  as  chose  to  attend.  In 
this  assembly  the  frame  of  government,  and 
many  important  regulations,  were  settled  ; 
and  subsequently  he  endeavoured  to  settle 
the  boundaries  of  his  territory  with  Charles 
lord  Baltimore,  a  catholic  nobleman,  who 
was  governor  and  proprietor  of  the  adjoin- 
ing province  of  Maryland,  which  had  been 
settled  with  persons  of  his  own  persuasion. 

Penn's  religious  principles,  which  led 
him  to  the  practice  of  the  most  scrupulous 
morality,  did  not  permit  him  to  look  upon 
the  king's  patent,  or  legal  possession  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  England,  as  sufficient 
to  establish  his  right  to  the  country,  without 
purchasing  it  by  fair  and  open  bargain  of 
the  natives,  to  whom,  only,  it  properly  be- 
longed. He  had  therefore  instructed  com- 
missioners, who  had  arrived  in  America 
before  him,  to  buy  it  of  the  latter,  and  to 
make  with  them  at  the  same  time  a  treaty 
of  eternal  friendship.  This  the  commis- 
sioners had  done ;  and  this  was  the  time 
when,  by  mutual  agreement  between  him 
and  the  Indian  chiefs,  it  was  to  be  publicly 
ratified.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends,  consisting  of  men, 
women,  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
to  Coaquannoc,  the  Indian  name  for  the 
place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands.  On 
his  arrival  there  he  found  the  Sachems  and 
their  tribes  assembling.  They  were  seen 
in  the  woods  as  far  as  the  eye  could  carry, 
and  looked  frightful  both  on  account  of 
their  number  and  their  arms.  The  quakers 
are  reported  to  have  been  but  a  handful  in 
comparison,  and  these  without  any  weapon ; 
so  that  dismay  and  terror  had  come  upon 
them,  had  they  not  confided  in  the  righte- 
ousness of  their  cause. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  when  we  have 
accounts  of  minor  treaties  between  William 
Penn  and  the  Indians,  that  there  is  not  in 
any  historian  an  account  of  this,  though  so 


many  mention  it,  and  though  all  concur  in 
considering  it  as  the  most  glorious  of  any 
in  the   annals  of  the   world.     There  are, 
however,  relations  in  Indian  speeches,  and 
traditions    in   quaker   families,   descended 
from  those  who  were   present  on  the  occa- 
sion, from  which  we  may  learn  something 
concerning  it.     It  appears  that,  though  the 
parties  were  to  assemble  at  Coaquannoc, 
the  treaty  was  made  a  little  higher  up,  at 
Shackamaxon.    Upon  this  Kensington  now 
stands ;  the  houses  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered  as   the   suburbs   of   Philadelphia. 
There  was  at  Shackamaxon  an  elm  tree  of 
a  prodigious  size.      To  this  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  repaired,  approaching  each  other 
under  its  widely-spreading  branches.    Wil- 
liam Penn  appeared   in  his  usual  clothes. 
He  had  no  crown,  sceptre,  mace,  sword, 
halberd,  or  any  insignia  of  eminence.     He 
was  distinguished  only  by  wearing  a  sky- 
blue   sash*   round   his   waist,   which   was 
made  of  silk  net- work,  and  which  was  of 
no   larger   apparent   dimensions   than    an 
officer's   military   sash,  and   much  like    it 
except    in    colour.      On    his    right    hand 
was   colonel   Markham,   his    relation   and 
secretary,     and    on    his    left    his     friend 
Pearson ;    after    whom    followed    a    train 
of    quakers.      Before    him    were    carried 
various   articles    of  merchandise;    which, 
when   they  came  near  the  Sachems,  were 
spread  upon  the   ground.     He  held   a  roll 
of  parchment,  containing  the  confirmation 
of  the  treaty  of  purchase  and  amity,  in  his 
hand.     One  of  the  Sachems,  who  was  the 
chief  of  them,  then  put  upon  his  own  head 
a  kind   of  chaplet,   in    which  appeared  a 
small  horn.     This,  as  among  the  primitive 
eastern  nations,  and  according  to  Scripture 
language,  was  an  emblem  of  kingly  power; 
and  whenever  the  chief,  who  had  a  right  to 
wear  it,  put  it  on,  it  was  understood  that 
the  place  was  made  sacred,  and  the  persons 
of  all  present  inviolable.     Upon  putting  on 
this  horn  the  Indians   threw   down    their 
bows   and   arrows,  and   seated  themselves 
round  their  chiefs   in   the  form  of  a  half- 
moon  upon  the  ground.    The  chief  Sachem 
then  announced  to  William  Penn,  by  means 
of  an   interpreter,   that   the   nations  were 
ready  to  hear  him. 

Having  been  thus  called  upon,  he  began. 
The  Great  Spirit,  he  said,  who  made  him 
and  them,  who  ruled  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  who  knew  the  innermost  thoughts 
of  man,  knew  that  he  and  his  friends  had  a 
hearty  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship 

•  This  sash  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Kett, 
Esq.  of  Seething-hall,  near  Norwich. 
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with  them,  and  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost    they  solemnly  pledged  themselves,  accord 


of  their  power.  It  was  not  their  custom  to 
use  hostile  weapons  against  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, for  which  reason  they  had  come  un- 
armed. Their  object  was  not  to  do  injury, 
and  thus  provoke  the  Great  Spirit,  but  to 
do  good.  They  were  then  met  on  the  broad 
pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will,  so 


ing  to  their  country  manner,  to  live  in  love 
with  William  Penn  and  his  children  as 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure. 

Thus  ended  this  famous  treaty,  of  which 
more  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  praise 
than  of  any  other  ever  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity.    "This,"  said  Voltaire,  "was  the 


that  no  advantage  was  to  be  taken  on  either  only  treaty  between  those  people  and  the 
side,  but  all  was  to  be  openness,  biother-  Christians  that  was  not  ratified  by  an  oath, 
hood,  and  love.  After  these  and  other  words,  and  that  was  never  broken."  "William 
he  unrolled  the  parchment,  and  by  means  Penn  thought  it  right,"  says  the  abbe  Ray- 
of  the  same  interpreter,  conveyed  to  nal,  "  to  obtain  an  additional  right  by  a 
them,  article  by  article,  the  conditions  of  the  fair  and  open  purchase  from  the  abori- 
purchase,  and  the  words  of  the  compact  gines;  and  thus  he  signalized  his  arrival 
then  made  for  their  eternal  union.  Among  by  an  act  of  equity,  which  made  his  person 
other  things,  they  were  not  to  be  molested  and  principles  equally  beloved.  Here  it  is 
in  their  lawful  pursuits  even  in  the  territory  the  mind  rests  with  pleasure  upon  modern 
they  had  alienated,  for  it  was  to  be  common  history,  and  feels  some  kind  of  compensa- 
te them  and  the  English.  They  were  to  tion  for  the  disgust,  melancholy,  and  hor- 
have  the  same  liberty  to  do  all  things  ror,  which  the  whole  of  it,  but  particularly 
therein  relating  to  the  improvement  of  their  that  of  the  European  settlements  in  Ame- 
grounds,  and  providing  sustenance  for  their  rica,  inspires."  Noble,  in  his  Continuation 
families,  which  the  English  had.  If  any  of  Granger,  says, "  He  occupied  his  domains 
disputes  should  arise  between  the  two,  they  by  actual  bargain  and  sale  with  the  Indians, 
should  be  settled  by  twelve  persons,  half  of  This  fact  does  him  infinite  honour,  as  no 
whom  should  be  English  and  half  Indians,  blood  was  shed,  and  the  Christian  and  the 


He  then  paid  them  for  the  land,  and  made 
them  many  presents  besides,  from  the  mer- 
chandise which  had  been  spread  before 
them.  Having  done  this,  he  laid  the  roll 
of  parchment  on  the  ground  ;  observing 
again,  that  the  ground  should  be  common 
to  both  people.  He  then  added,  that  he 
would  not  do  as  the  Marylanders  did  ;  that 
is,  call  them  children  or  brothers  only  ;  for 
often  parents  were  apt  to  whip  their  chil- 
dren too  severely,  and  brothers  sometimes 
would  differ :  neither  would  he  compare 
the  friendship  between  him  and  them  to  a 
chain ;  for  the  rain  might  sometimes  rust 
it,  or  a  tree  might  fall  and  break  it ;  but  he 
should  consider  them  as  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  with  the  Christians,  and  the  same  as 
if  one  man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  He  then  took  up  the  parchment, 


barbarian  met  as  brothers.  Penn  has  thus 
taught  us  to  respect  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  most  unenlightened  nations." — 
"  Being  now  returned,"  says  Robert  Proud, 
in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania,  "  from 
Maryland  to  Coaquannoc,  he  purchased 
lands  of  the  Indians,  whom  he  treated  with 
great  justice  and  sincere  kindness.  It  was 
at  this  time  when  he  first  entered  person- 
ally into  that  friendship  with  them,  which 
ever  afterwards  continued  between  them, 
and  which  for  the  space  of  more  than 
seventy  years  was  never  interrupted,  or  so 
long  as  the  quakers  retained  power  in  the 
government.  His  conduct  in  general  to 
these  people  was  so  engaging,  his  justice  in 
particular  so  conspicuous,  and  the  counsel 
and  advice  which  he  gave  them  were  so 
evidently  for  their  advantage,  that  he  be- 


and  presented  it  to  the  Sachem  who  wore     came  thereby  very  much  endeared  to  them; 


the  horn  in  the  chaplet,  and  desired  him 
and  the  other  Sachems  to  preserve  it  care- 
fully for  three  gf  nerations  ;  that  their  chil- 
dren might  know  what  had  passed  between 
them,  just  as  if  he  had  remained  himself 
with  them  to  repeat  it. 

That  William  Penn  must  have  done  and 
said  a  great  deal  more  on  this  interesting 
occasion  than  has  now  been  represented, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  What  has  been 
related  may  be  depended  upon.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  speeches  of  the 
Indians  on  this  memorable  day  have  not 
come  down  to  us.      It  is  only  known,  that 


and  the  sense  thereof  made  such  deep  im- 
pressions on  their  understandings,  that  his 
name  and  memory  will  scarcely  ever  be 
effaced  while  they  continue  a  people." 

The  great  elm-tree,  under  which  this 
treaty  was  made,  became  celebrated  from 
that  day.  When  in  the  American  war  the 
British  general  Simcoe  was  quartered  at 
Kensington,  he  so  respected  it,  that  when 
his  soldiers  were  cutting  down  every  tree 
for  fire-wood,  he  placed  a  sentinel  under  it, 
that  not  a  branch  of  it  might  be  touched. 
In  1812  it  was  blown  down,  when  its  trunk 
was  split  into  wood,  and  cups  and  other 
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articles  were  made  of  it,  to  be  kept  as  me- 
morials of  it. 

LINES 

On  receiving  from  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  piece  of  the  Tree  under  which 
William  Penn  made  his  Treaty  ivith  the 
Indians,  and  which  was  blown  down  in 
1812,  converted  to  the  purpose  of  an 
Inkstand. 

BY  WILLIAM  R0SC0E,  ESQ. 

From  clime  to  clime,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  war-fiend  raised  his  hateful  yell, 

And  midst  the  storm  that  realms  deplore, 
Penn's  honour'd  tree  of  concord  fell. 

And  of  that  tree,  that  ne'er  again 
Shall  Spring's  reviving  influence  know, 

A  relic,  o'er  th'  Atlantic  main, 
Was  sent — the  gift  of  foe  to  foe  I 

But  though  no  more  its  ample  shade 
Wave  green  beneath  Columbia's  sky, 

Though  every  branch  be  now  decay'd, 
And  all  its  scatter'd  leaves  be  dry ; 

Yet,  midst  this  relic's  sainted  space, 
A  health-restoring  flood  shall  spring, 

In  which  the  angel-form  of  Peace 
May  stoop  to  dip  her  dove-like  wing. 

So  once  the  staff  the  prophet  bore, 

By  wondering  eyes  again  was  seen 
To  swell  with  life  through  every  pore, 

And  bud  afresh  with  foliage  green. 

The  wither'd  branch  again  shall  grow, 
Till  o'er  the  earth  its  shade  extend— 

And  this— the  gift  of  foe  to  foe — 
Become  the  gift  of  friend  to  friend. 

In  the  "  Conditions "  between  William 
Penn,  as  Proprietary  and  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Adventurers  and 
Purchasers  in  the  same  province,  "  in  be- 
half of  the  Indians  it  was  stipulated,  that, 
as  it  had  been  usual  with  planters  to  over- 
reach them  in  various  ways,  whatever  was 
sold  to  them  in  consideration  of  their  furs 
should  be  sold  in  the  public  market-place, 
and  there  suffer  the  test,  whether  good  or 
bad  :  if  good,  to  pass ;  if  not  good,  not  to 
be  sold  for  good ;  that  the  said  native  In- 
dians might  neither  be  abused  nor  pro- 
voked. That  no  man  should  by  any  ways 
or  means,  in  word  or  deed,  affront  or  wrong 
any  Indian,  but  he  should  incur  the  same 
penalty  of  the  law  as  if  he  had  committed 
it  against  his  fellow-planter;  and  if  any 
Indian  should  abuse,  in  word  or  deed,  any 
planter  of  the  province,  that  the  said  planter 
should  not  be  his  own  judge  upon  the  said 


Indian,  but  that  he  should  make  his  com- 
plaint to  the  governor  of  the  province,  or 
his  deputy,  or  some  inferior  magistrate  near 
him,  who  should  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
take  care  with  the  king  of  the  said  Indian, 
that  all  reasonable  satisfaction  should  be 
made  to  the  said  injured  planter.  And  that 
all  differences  between  planters  and  Indians 
should  be  ended  by  twelve  men,  that  is,  by 
six  planters  and  six  Indians,  that  so  they 
might  live  friendly  together,  as  much  as  in 
them  lay,  preventing  all  occasions  of  heart- 
burnings and  mischief.  These  stipulations 
in  favour  of  the  poor  natives  will  for  ever 
immortalize  the  name  of  William  Penn ; 
for,  soaring  above  the  prejudices  and  cus- 
toms of  his  time,  by  which  navigators  and 
adventurers  thought  it  right  to  consider  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lands  they  discovered  as 
their  lawful  prey,  or  as  mere  animals  of  the 
brute-creation,  whom  they  might  treat,  use, 
and  take  advantage  of  at  their  pleasure,  he 
regarded  them  as  creatures  endued  with 
reason,  as  men  of  the  like  feelings  and 
passions  with  himself,  as  brethren  both  by 
nature  and  grace,  and  as  persons,  there- 
fore, to  whom  the  great  duties  of  humanity 
and  justice  were  to  be  extended,  and  who, 
in  proportion  to  their  ignorance,  were  the 
more  entitled  to  his  fatherly  protection  and 
care."* 


The  identical  roll  of  parchment  given  by 
William  Penn  to  the  Indians  was  shown  by 
their  descendants  to  some  English  officers 
some  years  ago.  This  information,  with 
the  following  passages,  will  be  found  in 
the  "Notes"  to  "Penn  and  the  Indians,"  the 
poem,  by  "  William  and  Mary  Howitt," 
from  whence  the  motto  is  taken  : — 

"  What  shows  the  scrupulous  adherence 
of  the  Indians  to  their  engagements  in  the 
most  surprising  light  is,  that  long  after  the 
descendants  of  Penn  ceased  to  possess  poli- 
tical influence  in  the  state,  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  when  the  Indian  cha- 
racter was  confessedly  lowered  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  they  were 
instigated  both  by  their  own  injuries  and 
the  arts  of  the  French  to  make  incursions 
into  Pennsylvania,  the  '  Friends  '  were 
still  to  them  a  sacred  and  inviolable  people. 
While  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping- 
knife  were  nightly  doing  their  dreadful 
work  in  every  surrounding  dwelling — 
theirs  were  untouched;  while  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  abandoned  their  houses  and 
fled  to  forts   for   security, — they  found   a 

*  Mr.  Clarksou's  Life  of  W.  Penn. 
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more  perfect  security  in  that  friendship 
which  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Perm  had 
coi  ciliated,  and  which  their  own  disinter- 
ested principles  made  permanent." 

In  endeavouring  to  conclude  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  elegant  poem  of  "  William 
and  Mary  Howitt,"  an  unexpected  difficulty 
of  selection  occurs — it  is  a  piece  of  con- 
tinuous beauty  that  can  scarcely  be  extracted 
from,  without  injury  to  the  stanzas  selected  ; 
and  therefore,  presuming  on  the  kind  in- 
dulgence of  the  amiable  authors,  it  is  here 
presented  entire : — 

PENN  AND  THE  INDIANS. 


"  I  will  not  compare  our  friendship  to  a  chain  ;  for 
the  rain  might  sometimes  rust  it,  or  a  tree  might  fall 
and  break  it ;  but  I  shall  consider  you  as  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  as  the  Christians ;  and  the  same  as  if 
one  man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts." 
W.  Penn's  Spkech  to  the  Indians. 


There  was  a  stir  in  PenDsylvanian  woods : 
A  gathering  as  the  war-cry  forth  had  gone  ; 

And,  like  the  sudden  gush  of  Autumn  floods, 
Stream'd  from  all  points  the  warrior-tribes  to  one. 

Ev'n  in  the  farthest  forest  solitudes. 
The  hunter  stopped  the  battle-plume  to  don, 

And  turn'd  with  knife,  with  hatchet,  and  with  bow. 

Back,  as  to  bear  them  on  a  sudden  foe. 

Swiftly,  but  silently,  each  dusky  chief 

Sped  'neath  the  shadow  of  continuous  trees  ; 

And  files  whose  feet  scarce  stirr'd  the  trodden  leaf; 
And  infant-laden  mothers,  scorning  ease  ; 

And  childhood,  whose  small  footsteps,  light  and  brief, 
Glanced  through  the  forest,  like  a  fluttering  breeze, 

Followed — a  numerous,  yet  a  silent  band, — 

As  to  some  deed,  high,  fateful,  and  at  hand. 

But  where  the  foe?    By  the  broad  Delaware, 
Where  flung  a  shadowy  elm  its  branches  wide, — 

In  peaceful  garments,  and  with  hands  that  bare 
No  sign  of  war, — a  little  band  they  spied. 

Could  these  be  whom  they  sought  ?    And  did  they  fare 
Forth  from  their  deserts,  in  their  martial  pride. 

Thus  at  their  call  ?     They  did.    No  trumpet's  tongue 

Had  pierced  their  wild-woods  with  a  voice  so  strong. 

Who  were  they  ?     Simple  pilgrims  : — it  may  be, 
Scarce  less  than  outcasts  from  their  native  isles, — 

From  Britain, — birth-place  of  the  great  and  free, 
Where  heavenly  lore  threw  round  its  brightest  smiles, 

Then  why  depart  ?    Oh  seeming  mockery  ! 
Were  they  not  here,  on  this  far  shore,  exiles, 

Simply  because,  unawed  by  power  or  ban, 

They  worshipped  God  but  would  not  bow  to  man  ? 

Oh  !  Troth  !  Immortal  Truth  !  on  what  wild  ground 
Still. hast  thou  trod  through  th;s  uES;iritiil  sphere! 


The  strong,  the  brutish,  and  the  vile  surround 
Thy  presence,  lest  thy  streaming  glory  cheer 

The  poor,  the  many,  without  price  or  bound. 
Drowning  thy  voice,  tbey  till  the  popular  ear. 

In  thy  high  name,  with  canons,  creeds,  and  laws, 

Feigning  to  serve,  that  they  may  mar  thy  cause. 

And  the  great  multitude  doth  crouch,  and  bear 
The  burden  of  the  selfish.    That  emprize, 

That  lofty  spirit  of  virtue  which  C3n  dare 
To  rend  the  bands  of  Error  from  all  eyes ; 

And  from  the  freed  soul  pluck  each  sensual  care. 
To  them  is  but  a  fable.     Therefore  lies 

Darkness  upon  the  mental  desert  still; 

And  wolves  devour,  and  robbers  walk  at  will. 

Yet,  ever  and  anon,  from  thy  bright  quiver, 
The  flaming  arrows  of  thy  might  are  strown  ; 

And,  rushing  forth,  thy  dauntless  children  shiver 
The  strength  of  foes  who  press  too  near  thy  throne. 

TheD,  like  the  sun,  or  thy  Almighty  Giver, 
Thy  light  is  through  the  startled  nations  shown  : 

And  generous  indignation  tramples  down 

The  sophist's  web,  and  the  oppressor's  crown. 

Oh  might  it  burn  for  ever !  But  in  vain— 
For  vengeance  rallies  the  alarmed  host, 

Who  from  men's  souls  draw  Iheir  dishonest  gain. 
For  thee  they  smite,  audaciously  they  boast, 

Even  while  thy  sons  are  in  thy  bosom  slain. 
Yet  this  is  thy  sure  solace, — that,  not  lost. 

Each  drop  of  blood,  each  tear, — Cadmean  seed. 

Shall  send  up  armed  champions  in  thy  need. 

And  these  were  of  that  origin.    Thy  stamp 

Was  on  their  brows,  calm,  fearless,  and  sublime. 

And  they  had  held  aloft  thy  heavenly  lamp ; 
And  borne  its  odium  as  a  fearful  crime. 

And  therefore,  through  their  quiet  homes  the  tramp 
Of  Ruin  passed, — laying  waste  all  that  Time 

Gives  us  of  good  ;  and,  where  Guilt  fitly  dwells. 

Had  made  them  homes  in  execrable  cells. 

We  dwell  in  peace : — they  purchased  it  with  blood. 

We  dwell  at  large  ; — 'twas  they  who  wore  the  chain, 
And  broke  it.     Like  the  living  rocks  they  stood. 

Till  their  invincible  patience  did  restrain 
The  billows  of  men's  fury.     Then  the  rude 

Shock  of  the  past  diffused  a  mild  disdain 
Through  their  pure  hearts,  and  an  intense  desire 
For  some  calm  land  where  freedom  might  respire. 

Some  land  where  they  might  render  God  his  due, 
Nor  stir  the  gall  of  the  blind  zealot's  hate. 

Some  land  where  came  Thought's  soul-refreshing  dew 
And  Faith's  sublimer  visions.     Where  elate, 

Their  simple-hearted  children  they  might  view, 
Springing  in  joy, — heirs  of  a  blest  estate  : 

And  where  each  worn  and  weary  mind  might  come 

From  every  realm,  and  find  a  tranquil  home. 

And  they  sought  this.  Yet,  as  they  now  descried 
From  the  near  forest,  pouring,  horde  on  horde. 

Armed,  painted,  plumed  in  all  their  martial  pride, 
The  dwellers  of  the  woods — the  men  abhorred 
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As  fierce,  perfidious,  and  with  blood  bedyed. 
Felt  they  no  dread  ?    No ;— for  their  breasts  were 
stored 
With  confidence  which  pure  designs  impart, 
And  faith  in  Him  who  framed  the  human  heart. 

And  they— the  children  of  the  wild — why  came 
They  at  this  summons  ?     Swiftly  it  had  flown 

Far  through  their  woods,  like  wind,  or  wind-sent  flame, 
Followed  by  rumours  of  a  stirring  tone, 

Which  told  that,  all  unlike,  except  in  name, 
To  those  who  yet  had  on  their  shores  been  known, 

These  white  men — wearers  of  the  peaceful  vest, — 

Craved,  in  their  vales,  a  brother's  home  and  rest. 

On  the  red  children  of  the  desert,  fell 

The  tidings,  like  spring's  first  delicious  breath  ; 

For  they  had  loved  the  strangers  all  too  well ; 
And  still — though  reaping  ruin,  scorn,  and  death 

For  a  frank  welcome,  and  broad  room  to  dwell. 
Given  to  the  faithless  boasters  of  pure  faith, — 

Their  wild,  warm  feelings  kindled  at  the  sight 

Of  Virtue  arm'd  but  with  her  native  might. 

What  term  we  savage  ?  The  untutored  heart 
Of  Nature's  child  is  but  a  slumbeviug  fire  ; 

Prompt  at  each  breath,  or  passing  touch,  to  start 
Into  quick  flame,  as  quickly  to  retire  : 

Ready  alike,  its  pleasance  to  impart. 
Or  scorch  the  hand  which  rudely  wakes  its  ire  ; 

Demon  or  child,  as  impulse  may  impel ; 

Warm  in  its  love,  but  in  its  vengeance  fell. 

And  these  Columbian  warriors  to  their  strand 
Had  welcomed  Europe's  sons, — and  rued  it  sore, 

Men  with  smooth  tongues,  but  rudely  armed  hand ; 
Fabling  of  peace  when  meditating  gore ; 

Who,  their  foul  deeds  to  veil,  ceased  not  to  brand 
The  Indian  name  on  every  Christian  shore. 

What  wonder,  on  such  heads,  their  fury's  flame 

Burst,  till  its  terrors  gloomed  their  fairer  fame. 

For  they  were  not  a  brutish  race,  unknowing 
Evil  from  good  ;  their  fervent  souls  embraced 

With  virtue's  proudest  homage  to  o'erflowing 
The  mind's  inviolate  majesty.     The  past 

To  them  was  not  a  darkness ;  but  was  glowing 
With  splendour  which  all  time  had  not  o'ercast ; 

Streaming  unbroken  from  creation's  birth. 

When  God  communed  and  walked  with  men  on  earth. 

Stupid  idolatry  had  never  dimmed 
The  Almighty  image  in  their  lucid  thought. 

To  him  alone  their  jealous  praise  was  hymned  ; 
And  hoar  Tradition,  from  her  treasury,  brought 

Glimpses  of  far-off  times,  in  which  were  limned 
His  awful  glory :  and  their  prophets  taught 

Precepts  sublime, — a  solemn  ritual  given, 

In  clouds  and  thunder,  to  their  sires  from  heaven. 

And,  in  the  boundless  solitude  which  fills, 
Even  as  a  mighty  heart,  their  wild  domains  ; 

In  caves,  and  glens  of  the  unpeopled  hills  ; 
And  the  deep  shadow  that  for  ever  reigns 


Spirit-like  in  their  woods  ;  where,  roaring,  spilla 

The  giant  cataract  to  the  astounded  plains. 
Nature.,  in  her  sublimest  moods,  had  given, 
Not  man's  weak  lore, — but  a  quick  flash  from  heaven. 

Roaming,  in  their  free  lives,  by  lake  and  stream ; 

Beneath  the  splendour  of  their  gorgeous  bky  ; 
Encamping,  while  shot  down  night's  starry  gleam, 

In  piny  glades,  where  their  forefathers  lie  ; 
Voices  would  come,  and  breathing  whispers  seem 

To  rouse  within  the  life  which  may  not  die  ; 
Begetting  valorous  deeds,  and  thoughts  intense, 
And  a  wild  gush  of  burning  eloquence. 

Such  were  the  men  who  round  the  pilgrims  came. 

Oh!  righteous  heaven!  and  thou,  heaven-dwelling 
sun ! 
How  from  my  heart  spring  tears  of  grief  and  shame, 

To  think  how  runs — and  quickly  shall  have  run 
O'er  earth,  for  twice  a  thousand  years,  your  flame, 

Since,  for  man's  weal,  Christ's  victories  were  won; 
Since  dying,  to  his  sons,  love's  gift  divine 
He  gave,  the  bond  of  brotherhood  and  the  sign.— 

Where  shines  the  symbol  ?  Europe's  mighty  states, 
The  brethren  of  the  cross — from  age  to  age. 

Have   striven   to   quench   in   blood    their  quenchless 
hates  j 
Or — cease  their  armed  hosts  awhile  their  rage, 

'Tis  but  that  Peace  may  half  unclose  her  gates 
In  mockery;  that  each  diplomatic  sage 

May  treat  and  sign,  while  War  recruits  his  power 

And  grinds  the  sword  fresh  millions  to  devour. 

Yet  thus  could,  in  a  savage-styled  land, 
A  few, — reviled,  scorn'd,  hated  of  the  whole, 

Stretch  forth  for  peace  the  unceremonious  hand, 
And  stamp  Truth,  even  upon  a  sealed  scroll. 

They  called  not  God,  or  men,  in  proof  to  stand : 
They  prayed  no  vengeance  on  the  perjured  soul : 

But  heaven  look'd  down,  and  moved  with  wonder  saw 

A  compact  framed,  where  time  might  bring  no  flaw. 

Yet,  through  the  land  no  clamorous  triumph  spread. 

Some  bursts  of  natural  eloquence  were  there  : 
Somewhat  of  his  past  wrongs  the  Indian  said  ; 

Of  deeds  design'd  which  now  were  given  to  air. 
Some  tears  the  mother  o'er  her  infant  shed, 

As  through  her  soul  pass'd  Hope's  depictions  fair ; 
And  they  were  gone — the  guileless  scene  was  o'er; 
And  the  wild  woods  absorb'd  their  tribes  once  more. 

Ay,  years  have  rolled  on  years,  and  long  has  Penn 
Pass'd,  with  his  jnstice,  from  the  soil  he  bought ; 

And  the  world's  spirit,  and  the  world's  true  men 
Its  native  sons  with  different  views  have  sought. 

Crushing  them  down  till  they  have  risen  again 
With  bloodiest  retribution;  yet  have  taught, 

Even  while  their  hot  revenge  spread  fire  and  scath, 

Their  ancient,  firm,  inviolable  faith. 

When  burst  the  war-whoop  at  the  dead  of  night, 
And  the  blood  curdled  at  the  dreadful  sound; 

And  morning  brought  not  its  accustomed  light 
To  thousands  slumbering  in  their  gore  around ; 
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Then,  like  oases  in  the  desert's  blight. 

The  homes  of  Penu's  peculiar  tribe  were  found  : 
And  still  the  scroll  he  gave,  in  love  and  pride, 
Their  hands  preserve,— earth  has  not  snch  beside.] 

Yes  ;  prize  it,  waning  race,  for  never  more 

Shall  your  wild  glades  another  Penn  behold : 
Pure,  dauntless  legislator,  who  did  soar 

Higher  than  dared  snblimest  thought  of  old. 
That  antique  lie  which  bent  the  great  of  yore, 

And  raleth  still— Expedience  stern  and  cold, 
He  pluck'd  with  scorn  from  its  usurped  car 
And  showed  Troth  strong,  and  glorious  as  a  star. 
The  vast,  the  ebbless,  the  engulphing  tide 

Of  the  white  population  still  rolls  on  I 
And  qnail'd  has  your  romantic  heart  of  pride, — 

The  kingly  spirit  of  the  woods  is  gone. 
Farther,  and  farther  do  ye  wend  to  hide 

Your  wasting  strength  ;  to  mourn  your  glory  flown, 
And  sigh  to  think  how  soon  shall  crowds  pursue 
Down  the  lone  stream  where  glides  the  still  canoe. 
And  ye,  a  beautiful  nonentity,  ere  long. 

Shall  live  but  with  past  marvels,  to  adorn 
Some  fabling  theme,  some  unavailing  song. 

But  ye  have  piled  a  monument  of  scorn 
For  trite  oppression's  sophistry  of  wrong. 

Proving,  by  all  your  tameless  hearts  have  borne, 
What  now  ye  might  have  been,  had  ye  but  met 
With  love  like  yours,  and  faith  unwavering  yet. 

The  authors  of  "  Penn  and  the  Indians" 
justly  observe  in  the  last  note  upon  their 
exulted  poem,  that  "  it  is  William  Penn's 
peculiar  honour  to  stand  alone  as  a  states- 
man, in  opposing  principle  to  expedience, 
in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life.  Even 
Anstides,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  virtuous 
integrity,  failed  in  this  point.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  has  been  as  splendid  as 
the  most  philosophic  worshipper  ot  abstract 
morals  could  have  hoped  fur  or  imagined." 
These  sentences  exemplify  an  expression 
elsewhere — "  Politics  are  Morals."         ^ 

QUAKERS. 
Origin  of  the  Term. 
On  the  30th  of  October,  1650,  the  cele- 
brated George  Fox  being  at  a  lecture  de- 
livered in  Derby  by  a  colonel  of  the  par- 
liament's army,  after  the  service  was  over 
addressed  the  congregation,  till  there  came 
an  officer  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  that  he,  and  the  other  two  that  were 
with  him,  must  go  before  the  magistrates. 
They  were  examined  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  George  Fox,  and  one  John  Fietwell 
of  Staniesby,  a  husbandman,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  house  of  correction  for  six 
months  upon  pretence  of  blasphemous  ex- 
pressions. Gervas  Bennet,  one  of  the  two 
justices  who  signed  their  mittimus,  hearing 
that  Fox  bade  him,  and  those  about  him, 


"  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  regarded 
this  admonition  solightmindedly,  that  from 
that  time,  he  called  Fox  and  his  friends 
Quakers.  This  new  and  unusual  denomi- 
nation was  taken  up  so  eagerly,  that  it  soon 
ran  over  all  England,  and  from  thence  to 
foreign  countries.*  It  has  since  remained 
their  distinctive  name,  insomuch,  that  to  the 
present  time  they  are  so  termed  in  acts  of 
parliament ;  and  in  their  own  declarations 
on  certain  public  occasions,  and  in  ad- 
dresses to  the  king,  they  designate  them- 
selves "  the  people  called  Quakers."  The 
community,  in  its  rules  and  minutes,  for 
government  and  discipline,  denominates 
itself  "  The  Society  of  Friends."  # 

€f)t  mm 

OF  JOHN  KEATS,  THE  POET. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — Underneath  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
a  document  which  "  poor  Keats  "  sent  to 

Mr. ,  in  August,  1820,  just  before 

his  departure  for  Italy. 

This   paper   was   intended   by    him    to 
operate  as  his  la>t  will  and  testament,  but 
the  sages  of  Doctors'  Commons  refused  to 
receive  it  as  such,  for  reasons  which  to  a 
lawyer    would    be    perfectly    satisfactory, 
however  the  rest  of  the  world  might  deem 
them  deficient  in  cogency  : — 
Copy. 
'•  My  share  of  books  divide  amongst  my 
friends.     In    case  of   my    death    this 
scrap  of  paper  may  be  serviceable  in 
your  possession. 
"All  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  con- 
sists in  the  losses  of  the  sale  of  books, 
published    or    unpublished.      Now    I 

wish and  you  to  be  the  first 

paid  creditors — the  rest  is  i)i  nubibus — 
but,  in  case  it  should  shower,  pay  — — 
the  few  pounds  I  owe  him." 
Although  too  late  to  afford  him  any 
satisfaction  or  comfort,  it  did  "  shower  "  at 
last;  and  that,  too,  from  a  source  which, 
in  its  general  aspect,  bears  all  the  gloomi- 
ness of  a  cloud,  without  any  of  its  refresh- 
ing or  fertilizing  anticipations — I  mean  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  This  unexpected 
"shower"  was  sufficiently  copious  to  enable 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  wishes  expressed  in 
the  above  note.  His  friends  have  theretbre 
the  gratification  of  knowing  that  no  pecu- 
niary loss  has  been  (or  need  have  been) 
sustained,  by  any  one  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  either  by  friendship  or 
otherwise.  I  arn,  Sir,  &c.     O.  Z. 

*  Sewel. 
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Fine  Writing  Ink ! 


Buy  an  Iron  Fork,  or  a  Shovel  ? 


@Hs  iori&mt  Cvit$. 


These  engravings  pretty  well  describe 
the  occupations  of  the  figures  they  repre- 
sent. The  cry  of  "  Fine  writing-ink"  has 
ceased  long  ago ;  and  the  demand  for  such 
a  fork  as  the  woman  carries  is  disconti- 
nued. They  are  copied  from  a  set  of  etch- 
ings formerly  mentioned — the  "Cries  of 
London,"  by  Lauron.  The  following  of 
that  series  are  worth  describing,  because 
they  convey  some  notion  of  cries  which  we 
hear  no  longer  in  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Buy  a  new  Almanack  ? 

A  woman  bears  book-almanacks  before 
her,  displayed  in  a  round  basket. 

London's  Gazette  here. 
A   woman  holds  one  in   her  hand,  and 
seems   to   have   others   in    her    lapped-up 
apron. 

Buy  any  Wax  or  Wafers  ? 
A  woman  carries   these   requisites    for 


correspondence  in  a  small  hand-basket,  or 
frail,  with  papers  open  in  the  other  hand. 

My  Name,  and  your  Name,  your  Father's 
Name,  and  Mother's  Name. 

A  man  bears  before  him  a  square  box, 
slung  from  his  shoulders,  containing  type- 
founders' letters,  in  small  cases,  each  on  a 
stick  ;  he  holds  one  in  his  hand.  I  well 
remember  to  have  heard  this  very  cry  when 
a  boy.  The  type-seller  composed  my  own 
name  for  me,  which  I  was  thereby  enabled 
to  imprint  on  paper  with  common  writing 
ink.  I  think  it  has  become  wholly  extinct 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

Old  Shoes  for  some  Brooms. 

A  man  with  birch-brooms  suspended  be- 
hind him  on  a  stick.  His  cry  intimates, 
that  he  is  willing  to  exchange  them  for  old 
shoes ;  for  which  a  wallet  at  his  back,  de- 
pending from  his  waist,  seems  a  receptacle. 
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Remember  the  poor  Prisoners! 

A  man,  with  a  capacious  covered  basket 
suspended  at  his  back  by  leather  handles, 
through  which  his  arms  pass ;  he  holds  in 
his  right  hand  a  small,  round,  deep  box  with 
a  slit  in  the  top,  through  which  money  may 
be  put :  in  his  left  hand  is  a  short  walking- 
staff  for  his  support.  In  former  times  the 
prisoners  in  different  gaols,  without  allow- 
ance, deputed  persons  to  walk  the  streets  and 
solicit  alms  for  their  support,  of  passengers 
and  at  dwelling-houses.  The  basket  was 
for  broken-victuals. 

Fritters,  piping  hot  Fritters. 

A  woman  seated,  frying  the  fritters  on 
an  iron  with  four  legs,  over  an  open  fire 
lighted  on  bricks  ;  a  pan  of  batter  by  her 
side :  two  urchins,  with  a  small  piece  of 
money  between  them,  evidently  desire  to 
fritter  it.^ 

Buy  my  Dutch  Biskets  ? 

A  woman  carries  them  open  in  a  large, 
round,  shallow  arm-basket  on  her  right 
arm ;  a  smaller  and  deeper  one,  covered 
with  a  cloth,  is  on  her  left. 

Who  s  for  a  Mutton  Pie,  or  a  Christmas 
Pie? 

A  woman  carries  them  in  a  basket  hang- 
ing on  her  left  arm,  under  her  cloak ;  she 
rings  a  bell  with  her  right  hand. 

Lilly  white  Vinegar,  Threepence  a  Quart. 

The  vinegar  is  in  two  barrels,  slung 
across  the  back  of  a  donkey  ;  pewter  mea- 
sures are  on  the  saddle  in  the  space  between 
them.  The  proprietor  walks  behind — he  is 
a  jaunty  youth,  and  wears  flowers  on  the  left 
side  of  his  hat,  and  a  lilly  white  apron;  he 
cracks  a  whip  with  his  left  hand ;  and 
his  right  fingers  play  with  his  apron  strings. 

Old  Satin,  old  Taffety,  or  Velvet. 

A  smart,  prelt)  -looking  lass,  in  a  high- 
peaked  crowned-hat,  a  black  hood  care- 
lessly tied  under  her  chin,  handsomely 
Momachered  and  ruffled,  trips  along  in 
high-heeled  shoes,  with  bows  of  ribbons  on 
the  insteps ;  a  light  basket  is  on  her  right 
aim,  and  her  hands  are  crossed  with  a 
quality  air. 

Scotch  or  Russia  Cloth. 

A  comfortably  clothed,  stout,  substantial- 
looking,  middle-aged  man,  in  a  cocked  hat, 
(the  fashion  of  those  days,)  supporting  with 
his  left  hand  a  pack  as  large  as  his  body, 


slung  at  his  back  ;  his  right  hand  holds  his 
yard  measure,  and  is  tucked  into  the  open 
bosom  of  his  buttoned  coat ;  a  specimen 
of  his  cloth  hangs  across  his  arm.  Irish 
and  Holland  linen  have  superseded  Scotch 
and  Russia. 

Four  pair  for  a  Shilling,  Holland  Socks. 

A  woman  cries  them,  with  a  shilling's- 
worth  in  her  hand  ;  the  bulk  of  her  ware  is 
in  an  open  box  before  her.  Our  ancestors 
took  great  precautions  against  wet  from 
without — they  took  much  within.  They 
were  soakers  and  sockers. 

Long  Thread  Laces,  long  and  strong. 

A  miserably  tattered-clothed  girl  and 
boy  carry  long  sticks  with  laces  depending 
from  the  ends,  like  cats-o'-nine  tails.  This 
cry  was  extinct  in  London  for  a  few  years, 
while  the  females  dressed  naturally — now, 
when  some  are  resuming  the  old  fashion  of 
stiff  stays  and  tight-lacing,  and  pinching 
their  bowels  to  inversion,  looking  unmo- 
therly  and  bodiless,  the  cry  has  been  par- 
tially revived. 

Pretty  Maids,  pretty  Pins,  pretty  Women. 

A  man,  with  a  square  box  sideways 
under  his  left  arm,  holds  in  his  right  hand 
a  paper  of  pins  opened.  He  retails 
ha'p'orths  and  penn'orths,  which  he  cuts  off 
from  his  paper.  I  remember  when  pins 
were  disposed  of  in  this  manner  in  the 
streets  by  women — their  cry  was  a  musical 
distich — 

Three-rows-a-penny,  pins. 

Short  whites,  and  mid — dl — ings  ! 

Fine  Tie,  or  a  fine  Bob,  sir  ! 

A  wig-seller  stands  with  one  on  his  hand, 
combing  it,  and  talks  to  a  customer  at  his 
door,  which  is  denoted  by  an  inscription  to 
be  in  "  Middle-row,  Holbourn."  Wigs  on 
blocks  stand  on  a  bracketed  board  outside 
his  window.  This  was  when  every  body, 
old  and  young,  wore  wigs — when  the  price 
for  a  common  one  was  a  guinea,  and  a 
journeyman  had  a  new  one  every  year — 
when  it  was  an  article  in  every  apprentice's 
indenture  that  his  master  should  find  him 
in  "one  good  and  sufficient  wig,  yearly,  and 
every  year,  for,  and  during,  and  unto  the  ex- 
piration, of  the  full  end,  and  term,  of  his 
apprenticeship." 

Buy  my  fine  Singing  Glasses  ! 

They  were  trumpet-formed  glass  tubes, 
of  various  lengths.     The  crier  blows  one 
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of  half  his  own  height.  He  holds  others 
in  his  left  hand,  and  has  a  little  box,  and 
two  or  three  baskets,  slung  about  his  waist. 

Japan  your  Shoes,  your  honour  I 

A  shoeblack.  A  boy,  with  a  small 
basket  beside  him,  brushes  a  shoe  on  a 
stone,  and  addresses  himself  to  a  wigged 
beau,  who  carries  his  cocked-hat  under  his 
left  arm,  with  a  crooked-headed  walking, 
stick  in  his  left  hand,  as  was  the  fashion 
among  the  dandies  of  old  times.  I  recol- 
lect shoeblacks  formerly  at  the  corner  of 
almost  every  street,  especially  in  great 
thoroughfares.  There  were  several  every 
morning  on  the  steps  of  St.  Andrew's  church 
Holborn,  till  late  in  the  forenoon.  But  the 
greatest  exhibition  of  these  artists  was  on 
the  site  of  Finsbuiy-square,  when  it  was 
an  open  field,  and  a  depository  for  the 
stones  used  in  paving  and  street-masonry. 
There,  a  whole  army  of  shoeblacks  inter- 
cepted the  citizens  and  their  clerks,  on  their 
way  from  Islington  and  Iioxton  to  the 
counting-houses  and  shops  in  the  city,  with 
"  Shoeblack,  your  honour !"  "  Black  your 
shoes,  sir !" 

Each  of  them  had  a  large,  old  tin-kettle, 
containing  his  apparatus,  viz.  a  capacious 
pipkin,  or  other  large  earthen-pot,  contain- 
ing the  blacking,  which  was  made  of  ivory 
black,  the  coarsest  moist  sugar,  and  pure 
water  with  a  little  vinegar — a  knife — two  or 
three  brushes — and  an  old  wig.  The  old 
wig  was  an  indispensable  requisite  to  a 
shoeblack  ;  it  whisked  away  the  dust,  or 
thoroughly  wiped  ofl"  the  wet  dirt,  which 
his  knife  and  brushes  could  not  entirely 
detach ;  a  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick 
smeared  his  viscid  blacking  on  the  shoe, 
and  if  the  blacking  was  "  real  japan,"  it 
shone.  The  old  experienced  shoe-wearers 
preferred  an  oleaginous,  lustreless  blacking. 
A  more  liquid  blacking,  which  took  a 
polish  from  the  brush,  was  of  later  use  and 
invention.  Nobody,  at  that  time,  wore 
boots,  except  on  horseback ;  and  every 
body  wore  breeches  and  stockings  :  panta- 
loons or  trousers  were  unheard  of.  The 
old  shoeblacks  operated  on  the  shoes  while 
they  were  on  the  feet,  and  so  dexterously 
as  not  to  soil  the  fine  white  cotton  stocking, 
which  was  at  one  time  the  extreme  of 
fashion,  or  to  smear  the  buckles,  which  were 
universally  worn.  Latterly,  you  were  ac- 
commodated with  an  old  pair  of  shoes  to 
stand  in,  and  the  yesterday's  paper  to  read, 
while  your  shoes  were  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing, and  your  buckles  were  whitened  and 
brushed.       When   shoestrings   first  came 


into  vogue,  the  prince  of  Wales  (now  the 
king)  appeared  with  them  in  his  shoes,  and 
a  deputed  body  of  the  buckle-makers  of 
Birmingham  presented  a  petition  to  his 
royal  highness  to  resume  the  wearing  of 
buckles,  which  was  good-naturedly  com- 
plied with.  Yet  in  a  short  time  shoestrings 
entirely  superseded  buckles.  The  first  in- 
cursion on  the  shoeblacks  was  by  the 
makers  of  "  patent  cake-blacking,"  on 
sticks  formed  with  a  handle,  like  a  small 
battledoor;  they  suffered  a  more  fearful 
invasion  from  the  makers  of  liquid  blacking 
in  bottles.  Soon  afterwards,  when  "  Day 
and  Martin  "  manufactured  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  blacking,  private  shoeblacking 
became  general,  public  shoeblacks  rapidly 
disappeared,  and  now  they  are  extinct. 
The  last  shoeblack  that  I  remember  in 
London,  sat  under  the  covered  entrance  of 
Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street,  within  the 
last  six  years. 


ANTIQUARIAN  MEMORANDUM. 

For  the  Table  Booh. 

Chair  at  Page's  Lock. 

At  a  little  alehouse  on  the  Lea,  near 
Hoddesdon,  called  •'  Page's  Lock,'' there  is 
a  curious  antique  chair  of  tak,  richly  carved. 
It  has  a  high,  narrow  back  inlaid  with  cane, 
and  had  a  seat  of  the  same,  which  last  is 
replaced  by  the  more  durable  substitute  of 
oak.  The  framework  is  beautifully  carved 
in  foliage,  and  the  top  rail  of  the  back,  as 
also  the  front  rail  between  the  legs,  have 
the  imperial  crown  in  the  centre.  The 
supports  of  the  back  are  twisted  pillars, 
surmounted  with  crowns,  by  way  of  knobs, 
and  the  fore-legs  are  shaped  like  beasts.' 
paws. 

The  date  is  generally  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Elizabeth  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  chairs  in  the  long  gal- 
lery of  Hatfield-house,  in  Hertfordshire, 
being  of  similar  construction,  but  without 
the  crowns.  The  date  of  these  latter  chairs 
is  unquestionably  that  of  Elizabeth,  who 
visited  her  treasurer,  Burleigh,  whose  seat 
it  was.  The  circumstance  of  the  crowns 
being  carved  on  the  chair  above-named, 
and  their  omission  in  those  at  Hatfield, 
would  seem  to  imply  a  regal  distinction ; 
and  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  it  once  formed 
part  of  the  furniture  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
hunting-lodge  situate  on  Epping  forest, 
not  many  miles  from  Hoddesdon. 

Gastok. 
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MINISTER  OF  KIRKBY  LONSDALE, 
KIRKBY  KENDAL.— LUNE  BRIDGE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  Tenth  Part  of  your  interesting 
publication,  the  Table  Book,  has  been  lent 
to  me  by  one  of  your  constant  readers  ; 
who,  aware  of  the  interest  which  I  take  in 
every  thing  connected  with  Westmoreland, 

fointed  out  the  Notes  of  T.  Q.  M.  on  a 
edestrian  Tour  from  Skipton  to  Keswick.* 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  review  those 
notes,  or  to  point  out  the  whole  of  his  in- 
accuracies ;  but  I  shall  select  one,  which, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  is  quite  inexcus- 
able. After  stating  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  once  the  curate  of  KirAby  (not 
Kirby,  as  your  correspondent  spells  it) 
Lonsdale,  he  adds,  "  I  believe  the  well- 
known  Carus  Wilson  is  the  officiating 
minister  at  present."  What  your  narrator 
means  by  the  appellation  "  well  known, " 
he  alone  can  determine — and  to  which  of 
the  family  he  would  affix  the  term,  I  can- 
not possibly  imagine.  The  eldest  son  is 
rector  of  Whittington,  an  adjoining  parish; 
the  second  son  of  the  same  family  is  vicar 
of  Preston,  in  Lancashire  ;  the  third  is  the 
curate  of  Tunstal,  in  the  same  county. 
These  are  all  the  gentlemen  of  that  family 
who  are,  or  ever  were,  "  officiating  mini- 
sters :"  and  I  can  safely  assure  your  cor- 
respondent, that  not  one  of  them  ever  ivas 
the  officiating  minister  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
The  vicar  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sharp  ;  who  the 
curate  is  I  forget,  but  an  inquirer  could 
have  easily  ascertained  it;  and  an  inquiry 
would  have  furnished  him  with  some  very 
curious  details  respecting  the  actual  incum- 
bent. 

By  the  way,  let  me  mention  the  curious 
fact  of  this  town  retaining  its  ancient  name, 
while  Kendal,  a  neighbouring  town,  has 
lost,  in  common  parlance,  a  moiety  of  its 
name.  In  all  legal  documents  Kendal  is 
described  as  Kirkby  Kendal,  as  the  former 
is  Kirkby  Lons-dale ;  and  the  orthography 
is  important,  as  it  shows  at  once  the  deri- 
vation of  these  names.  Kirk-by-Lon's-dale, 
and  Kirk-by-Ken  or  Kent-dale,  evidently 
show,  that  the  prominent  object,  the 
churches  of  those  towns  on  the  banks  of 
their  respective  river,  the  Lime,  Loyne, 
or  Lon,  as  it  is  variously  written,  and  the 
Kent  or  Ken,  and  their  dales,  or  vallies, 
furnished  the  cognomen. 

•  Col.  271.  &c. 


I  should  be  much  obliged  to  T.  Q.  M.  if 
he  would  point  out  the  house  where  my 
friend  Barnabee 


•  viewed 


An  hal),  which  like  a  taverne  shewed 
Neate  gates,  white  walls,  nought  was  sparing. 
Pots  brimful,  no  thought  of  caring. 

If  a  very  curious  tradition  respecting  the 
very  fine  and  remarkable  bridi>e  over  the 
river  Lune,  together  with  a  painting  of  it 
done  for  me  by  a  cobbler  at  Lancaster, 
would  be  at  all  interesting  to  you,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  send  them  to  your  publishers. 
The  picture  is  very  creditable  to  the  artist; 
and  after  seeing  it,  I  am  sure  you  will  say, 
that  however  (if  ever)  just,  in  former  days, 
the  moderns  furnish  exceptions  to  the  well- 
known  maxim — 

Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 

I  am,  sir, 

your  obedient  servant, 
London,  Sept.  25,  1827.  Bob  Short. 


Et'scotaits 


ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  X. 

The   Cofsrnican  System  that  of   the 
Akcients. 

Copernicus  places  the  sun  in  the  centre 
of  our  system,  the  fixed  stars  at  the  circum- 
ference, and  the  earth  and  other  planets 
in  the  intervening  space ;  and  he  ascribes 
to  the  earth  not  only  a  diurnal  motion 
around  its  axis,  but  an  annual  motion  round 
the  sun.  This  simple  system,  which  ex- 
plains all  the  appearances  of  the  planets 
and  their  situations,  whether  processional, 
stationary,  or  retrograde,  was  so  fully  and 
distinctly  inculcated  by  the  ancients,  that 
it  is  matter  of  surprise  it  should  derive  its 
name  from  a  modern  philosopher. 

Pythagoras  thought  that  the  earth  was  a 
movable  body,  and,  so  far  from  being  the 
centre  of  the  world,  performed  its  revolu- 
tions around  the  region  of  fire,  that  is  the 
sun,  and  thereby  formed  day  and  night. 
He  is  said  to  have  obtained  this  knowledge 
among  the  Egyptians,  who  represented  the 
sun  emblematically  by  a  beetle,  because 
that  insect  keeps  itself  six  months  under 
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ground,  and  six  above ;  or,  rather,  because 
having  formed  its  dung  into  a  ball,  it  after- 
wards lays  itself  on  its  back,  and  by  means 
of  its  feet  whirls  that  ball  round  in  a  circle. 

Philolaiis,  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras, 
was  the  first  publisher  of  that  and  several 
other  opinions  belonging  to  the  Pythago- 
rean school.  He  added,  that  the  earth 
moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  by  which,  no 
doubt,  he  meant  the  zodiac. 

Plutarch  intimates,  that  Timzeus  Locren- 
sis,  another  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  held 
the  same  opinion ;  and  that  when  he  said 
the  planets  were  animated,  and  called  them 
the  different  measures  of  time,  he  meant  no 
other  than  that  they  served  by  their  revolu- 
tions to  render  time  commensurable ;  and 
that  the  earth  was  not  fixed  to  a  spot,  but 
was  carried  about  by  a  circular  motion,  as 
Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Seleucus  after- 
wards taught. 

This  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  who  lived 
about  three  centuries  before  Jesus  Christ, 
was  one  of  the  principal  defenders  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion.  Archimedes 
informs  us,  "  That  Aristarchus,  writing  on 
this  subject  against  some  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  his  own  age,  placed  the  sun  im- 
movable in  the  centre  of  an  orbit,  described 
by  the  earth  in  its  circuit."  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus  cites  him,  as  one  of  the  principal 
supporters  of  this  opinion. 

From  a  passage  in  Plutarch  it  appears, 
that  Cleanthes  accused  Aristarchus  of  im- 
piety and  irreligion,  by  troubling  the  repose 
of  Vesta  and  the  Larian  gods ;  when,  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
planets  in  their  courses,  he  taught  that 
heaven,  or  the  firmament  of  the  fixed  stars, 
was  immovable,  and  that  the  earth  moved 
in  an  oblique  circle,  revolving  at  the  same 
time  around  its  own  axis. 

Theophrastus,  as  quoted  by  Plutarch, 
says  in  his  History  of  Astronomy,  which 
has  not  reached  our  times,  that  Plato,  when 
advanced  in  years,  gave  up  the  error  he 
had  been  in,  of  making  the  sun  turn  round 
the  earth ;  and  lamented  that  he  had  not 
placed  it  in  the  centre,  as  it  deserved,  in- 
stead of  the  earth,  which  he  had  put  there 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  strange  that  Plato  should  reassume  an 
opinion  which  he  had  early  imbibed  in  the 
schools  of  the  two  celebrated  Pythagoreans, 
Archytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Timaeus  the 
Locrian,  as  we  see  in  St.  Jerome's  Christian 
apology  against  Rufinus.  In  Cicero  we 
find,  that  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  who  was  a 
Pythagorean,  taught  the  same  doctrine.  It 
may  be  added,  that  Tycho  Brache's  system 
was  known  to  Vitruvius,  as  well  as  were 


the  motions  of  Venus  and  Mercury  about 
the  sun. 

That  the  earth  is  round,  and  inhabited  on 
all  sides,  and  of  course  that  there  are  Anti- 
podes, or  those  whose  feet  are  directly  op- 
posite to  ours,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
doctrines  inculcated  by  philosophy.  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  in  one  part  of  his  history, 
says,  that  Plato  was  the  first  who  called  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  opposite  to  us 
"  Antipodes."  He  does  not  mean  that  Plato 
was  the  first  who  taught  this  opinion,  but 
only  the  first  who  made  use  of  the  term 
"  Antipodes ;"  for,  in  another  place,  he 
mentions  Pythagoras  as  the  first  who  taught 
it.  When  Plutarch  wrote,  it  was  a  point 
of  controversy ;  and  Lucretius  and  Pliny, 
who  oppose  this  notion,  as  well  as  St.  Au- 
gustine, serve  as  witnesses  that  it  must  have 
prevailed  in  their  time. 

The  proofs  which  the  ancients  brought 
of  the  sphericalness  of  the  earth,  were  the 
same  that  the  moderns  use.  Pliny  on  this 
subject  observes,  that  the  land  which  retires 
out  of  sight  to  persons  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship,  appears  still  in  view  to  those  who  are 
upon  the  mast.  He  thence  concludes,  that 
the  earth  is  round.  Aristotle  drew  this 
consequence  not  only  from  the  circular 
shadow  of  the  earth  on  the  disk  of  the 
moon  in  eclipse,  but  also  from  this,  that, 
in  travelling  south,  we  discover  other  stars, 
and  that  those  which  we  saw  before,  whether 
in  the  zenith  or  elsewhere,  change  their 
situation  with  respect  to  us. 

On  whatever  arguments  the  ancients 
founded  their  theory,  it  is  certain  they 
clearly  apprehended  that  the  planets  re- 
volved upon  their  own  axis.  Heraclides  of 
Pontus,  and  Ecphantus,  two  celebrated 
Pythagoreans,  said,  that  the  earth  turned 
from  west  to  east,  just  as  a  wheel  does  upon 
its  axis  or  centre.  According  to  Atticus, 
the  platonist,  Plato  extended  this  observa- 
tion from  the  earth  to  the  sun  and  other 
planets.  "  To  that  general  motion  which 
makes  the  planets  describe  a  circular  course, 
he  added  another,  resulting  from  their 
spherical  shape,  which  made  each  of  them 
move  about  its  own  centre,  whilst  they  per- 
formed the  general  revolution  of  their 
course."  Plotinus  also  ascribes  this  senti- 
ment to  Plato ;  for  speaking  of  him  he 
says,  that  besides  the  grand  circular  course 
observed  by  all  the  stars  in  general,  Plato 
thought  "  they  each  performed  another 
about  their  own  centre." 

The  same  notion  is  ascribed  to  Nicetas 
of  Syracuse  by  Cicero,  who  quotes  Theo- 
phrastus to  warrant  what  he  advances. 
This  Nicetas  is  he  whom  Diogenes  Laertius 
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names  Hycetas,  whose  opinion,  he  says, 
was,  that  "  the  celerity  of  the  earth's  mo- 
tion about  its  own  axis,  and  otherwise,  was 
the  only  cause  and  reason  of  the  apparent 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies." 

How  useful  the  invention  of  telescopes 
has  been  to  the  astronomical  observations 
of  the  moderns  is  particularly  evident  from 
their  discovery,  that  the  planets  revolve  on 
their  axis,  a  discovery  founded  on  the 
periodical  revolution  of  the  spots  observed 
on  their  disks ;  so  that  every  planet  per- 
forms two  revolutions,  by  one  of  which  it 
is  carried  with  others  about  a  common  cen- 
tre; and,  by  the  other,  moves  upon  its  axis 
round  its  own.  Yet  all  that  the  moderns 
have  advanced  in  this  respect,  serves  only 
to  confirm  to  the  ancients  the  glory  of  being 
the  first  discoverers,  by  the  aid  of  reason 
alone.  The  moderns  in  this  are  to  the  an- 
cients, as  the  French  philosophers  to  sir 
Isaac  Newton  ;  all  whose  labours  and  tra- 
vail, in  visiting  the  poles  and  equator  to 
determine  the  figure  of  the  earth,  served 
only  to  confirm  what  sir  Isaac  had  thought 
of  it,  without  so  much  as  stirring  from  his 
closet. 


GRAVESEND. 

A  Mother  and  her  Children. 

To  the  Editor. 

Rochester,  Sept.  29,  1827. 

r  Sir,—- On  the  beach  at  Gravesend  yesterday 
morning,  I  saw  a  gaily  dressed  young  female 
walking  and  fondling  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
whom  she  called  Henry  ;  with  a  fine,  lively, 
bluff  boy  of  about  three  years  old  running 
before,  who  suddenly  venturing  to  interrupt 
the  gravity  of  a  goat,  by  tickling  his  beard 
with  a  switch,  became  in  immediate 
danger  of  over-punishment  from  the  pro- 
voked animal.  I  ran  to  "  the  rescue,"  and 
received  warm  thanks  for  its  achievement. 
After  the  manner  of  mothers  she  kissed  and 
scolded  her  "  dear  Lobski,"  as  she  called 
the  little  rogue;  and  I  involuntarily  and 
inquisitively  repeated  the  appellation.  "Sir," 
said  she, — and  she  smiled — "  it  is  perfectly 
ridiculous;  but  his  father  and  I  so  frequently 
give  him  that  name  in  joke,  that  we  some- 
times let  it  fall  when  in  earnest — his 
real  Christian  name  is  Robert."  I  laughed 
at  the  whim,  shook  hands  with  young 
"  Lobski,"  wished  his  mother  good  morning, 
set  off  by  the  first  conveyance  to  London, 
and  wholly  forgot  my  little  adventure. 
It  was  brought  to  my  recollec- 


tion this  afternoon  through  an  incident  on  the 
roof  of  a  stage-coach,  by  which  I  was  tra- 
velling to  Rochester  with  several  passen- 
gers ;  all  of  whom,  except  myself,  alighted 
at  Gravesend.  One  of  them,  a  Londoner, 
a  young  man  of  facetious  remark,  let  an 
expression  or  two  fall,  from  whence  I 
strongly  suspected  he  was  the  husband  of 
Lobski's  mother.  He  had  sat  next  to  me 
at  the  back  of  the  coach,  and  had  been 
particularly  anxious  respecting  the  safety 
of  a  goose— whereon,  as  I  learned,  he  an- 
ticipated to  regale  with  his  wife  in  honour 
of  Michaelmas.  Being  left  to  pursue  the 
short  remainder  of  my  journey  alone,  I  was 
proceeding  to  change  my  place  in  the  rear, 
for  the  box-seat,  when  I  perceived  a  letter, 
with  the  direction  so  obliterated  by  friction, 
as  to  be  undecipherable.  There  could  not 
be  a(  doubt  that  it  had  escaped  from  my 
late  fellow-traveller's  pocket;  and  as  it 
seemed  to  have  been  left  to  me  as  an  air~ 
loom,  I  took  the  liberty  to  examine  the 
contents.  It  was  from  his  wife;  and  in 
connection  with  my  surmise,  and  with  my 
beach-story,  it  furnished  the  strongest  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  I  had  rightly  con- 
jectured his  identity.  He  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  driver ;  and  I  am  scarcely 
sorry  that  the  absence  of  all  clue  to  his  ad- 
dress at  Gravesend,  or  in  London,  allows 
me  a  fair  opportunity  of  laying  before  the 
readers  of  the  Table  Book  a  sprightly  epis- 
tle, from  a  mother  who  leaves  her  home  in 
the  metropolis  to  visit  Gravesend,  as  a 
watering  place,  with  a  couple  of  young 
children  whom  she  loves,  and  with  the 
pleasure  of  expecting  and  receiving  an 
occasional  pop-visit  from  her  good  man. 

Copy  of  the  Letter. 

Gravesend,   Thursday  aft. 

Dear  Henry,  —  We  arrived  here  after 
a  very  pleasant  voyage  in  one  of  the 
Calais  steamers.  Lobski,  as  usual,  was, 
and  is,  quite  at  home.  He  really  appears 
to  be  the  flower  of  Gravesend.  He  spars 
with  all  the  sailors  who  notice  him,  which 
are  not  a  few — nods  to  the  old  women-— 
halloes  at  the  boys,  and  runs  off  with  their 
hoops — knocks  at  the  windows  with  his 
stick — hunts  the  fowls  and  pigs,  because 
they  run  away  from  him — and  admires  the 
goats,  because  they  are  something  new. 
As  we  walk  on  the  beach  he  looks  out  for 
*'  anoner  great  ship" — kisses  the  little  girls 
— thumps  Mary— and  torments  me.  The 
young  ones  in  the  road  call  him  "  Cock 
Robin."  He  is,  indeed,  what  E.  D.  calls 
"  a  tainted  one." 
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Upon  first  coming  down  I  immediately 
commenced  inquiries  about  the  bathing, 
and  found  some  who  talked  of  mud-rubbing. 
No  one  gave  it  such  a  character  as  Mrs.  E. 
— I  mef  with  a  lady  on  the  beach,  who 
told  me  she  had  brought  a  little  boy  of  hers 
down  last  year  to  be  mud-rubbed ;  but  after 
a  month's  stay  his  legs  were  no  way  im- 
proved— she  then  bathed  him  for  a  month, 
and  the  boy  is  a  fine  little  fellow.  I  con- 
sidered, as  Lobski's  legs  really  brought  us 
here,  it  was  best  to  bathe  him  at  once ;  and 
accordingly  paid  5s.  3d.  for  a  month,  other- 
wise it  is  1*.  each  time.  Since  eoing  in, 
which  he  took  pretty  well,  considering  the 
instantaneous  plunge,  he  calls  to  me  when 
he  looks  at  the  sea,  "  There  is  my  tub,  Ma." 
He  was  rather  frightened,  and  thought  he 
fell  into  the  water,  but  not  near  so  much, 
the  guide  says,  as  most  children  are. 
Harry  is  getting  fatter  every  day,  and  very 
jealous  of  Bob  when  with  me — but,  out  of 
doors,  the  little  fellow  glories  in  seeing 
L  bski  run  on  before.  They  grow  very 
fond  of  each  other. 

Monday  will  be  a  grand  day  here  in 
choosing  the  mayor,  and  at  night  a  mock 
election  takes  place,  with  fireworks,  &c. — 
and  this  day  month  Greenwich-fair  is  held 
in  the  fields.  The  people  here  are  any 
thing  but  sociable,  and  "  keep  themselves 
to  themselves."  The  sailors  are  the  most 
obliging,  and  very  communicative — they 
usually  carry  Bob  over  any  dirty  place  or  so 
for  me — and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  almost 
changed  my  mind  from  a  parson  to  a  sailor. 

If  you  can,  do  come  down  on  Sunday  ; 
but,  by  no  means,  empty-handed,  or  rather, 
empty-pocketed — my  cash  is  now  very  low, 
though  I  have  been  as  saving  as  possible. 
1  find  no  alteration  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions except  potatoes  and  milk — every  thing 
else  I  think  is  as  in  London.  I  should  like 
some  pens,  paper,  and  a  book  or  two — for 
one,  ihe  Duchtss  D'Orleans'  Court  of  Louis 
the  XIV'.,  I  think  it  is — and  any  thing,  as 

poor   Mrs. says,  tt-ery  amusing;  for 

the  evenings  are  "  cursedly  "  dull — stop — 
it's  your  own  word — and  as  I  have  said  it, 
it  may  relieve  a  little  of  this  evening's 
ennui.  Whatever  you  bring  you  can  put 
into  the  little  portmanteau,  which  I  shall 
find  very  useful  when  we  return.  Bob 
and  Harry  send  you  a  kiss  apiece,  and 
mine  "  I  will  twist  up  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  bring  with  me  when  I  come  to  town." 

This  is  a  scribble — but  Bob  is  asleep  on 
my  lap. 

I  am,  my  dear  Harry, 

Yours,  very  affectionately, 


N.B.  Please  to  send  me  word  the  day  of 
the  month,  and  what's  o'clock. 

Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  imagine  any  thing 
more  expressive  of  loneliness,  and  desire  for 
intelligence,  than  this  young  wife's  capital 
N.B.,  with  the  execratory  citation  from  her 
husband's  vocabulary — or  more  sportively 
affectionate  than  the  "  twist  up "  of  her 
kiss,  with  "  Bob"  Lobski  asleep  on  her  lap. 
I  like  a  letter,  and  a  letter  writer  of  this 
sort  mightily :  one  with  a  fearless  and 
strong  expression  of  feeling  —  as  in  the 
epithet  about  the  dull  evenings,  which 
a  female  can  scarcely  extenuate,  except 
by  such  a  confession  and  assignment  to 
its  right  owner,  implying  its  impropriety, 
as  this  female  makes.  How  oddly,  and 
yet  how  well,  her  fondness  for  reading 
and  her  domestic  management  collocate— 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  price  of  provisions.  How  natural 
is  her  momentary  hesitation  between  mud- 
rubbing  and  bathing.  Then  the  instant 
determination,  so  essential  when  there  is 
no  time  to  spare,  marks  such  "  decision 
of  character  !"  —  even  the  author  of  the 
excellent  essay  on  that  noble  quality  would 
admire  it.  I  presume  that  "  Lobski  "  may 
be  rickety;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
observing,  on  the  authority  of  a  medical 
friend,  that  town-bred  children,  who  eat 
profusely  of  sugar,  and  are  pampered  with 
sweets,  usually  are.  Sugar  has  the  effect 
of  softening  the  bones,  and  causes  the  rick- 
ets :  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  food  of 
rickety  children,  or  only  in  a  small  degree  ; 
and  such  children  should  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  eat  common  salt  freely. 

To  return  however  to  the  letter.  —  I 
should  really  like  to  know  the  secret  of  the 
allusion  respecting  the  "  parson  "  and  the 
"  sailor,"  so  naturally  called  forth  by  the 
playful  services  of  the  tars ;  which,  I  have 
observed,  are  ever  exerted  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  remind  one  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules  with  the  distaff.  Her  account  of 
Lobski's  "  animated  nature"  is  so  pretty 
and  true  a  sketch  of  boyish  infancy,  that 
you  may  perceive  the  hand  of  the  mo- 
ther  in  every  line.  In  the  anticipation 
of  the  mayoralty  show  and  the  fair,  and 
the  unsociableness  of  Gravesend  society,  I 
think  I  can  trace  something  of  the  woman. 
I  hope  she  may  live  to  see  her  boys  "  good 
men  and  true,"  gladdening  her  heart  by 
fearless  well-doing.  She  must  look  well  to 
Lobski : — he's  a  "  Pickle."  It  is  in  the 
power  of  a  mother  to  effect  more  in  the 
formation  of  a  child's  early  disposition 
than  the  father. 
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Lastly,  that  you  may  be  assured  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter  I  found,  and 
have  copied,  the  original  accompanies  this 
communication  to  your  publishers ;  with 
authority,  if  its  ownership  be  claimed,  to 
deliver  it  to  the  claimant,  on  the  production 
of  a  line  in  the  handwriting  of  the  epistle 
itself. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Curio  So. 


■  POOR  BILLY  W ." 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Some  years  ago  my  pen  was  employed  to 
attempt  the  sketch  of  a  Character,  but  ap- 
prehending that  the  identity  might  be  too 
strong  and  catch  his  eye, — he  was  my 
friend,  and  a  great  reader  of  "  period  icals" — 
I  desisted.  I  meant  to  say  nothing  ill- 
natured,  yet  I  feared  to  offend  a  harmless 
and  inoffensive  man,  and  I  destroyed  what 
had  given  me  an  hour's  amusement.  The 
reason  no  longer  exists — death  has  re- 
moved him.  Disease  and  a  broken  spirit, 
occasioned  by  commercial  misfortunes  and 
imprudences,  weighed  him  down,  and  the 
little  sphere  in  which  he  used  to  shine  has 
lost  its  chief  attraction. 

What  a  man  he  was ! — of  the  pure, 

real  London  cut.  Saint  Paul's  was  stamped 
on  his  forehead.  He  was  the  great  oracle 
of  a  certain  coffee-house,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  Gray's  Inn ;  where  he  never 
dined  but  in  one  box,  nor  placed  himself 
but  in  one  situation.  His  tavern  dignities 
were  astounding — the  waiters  trembled  at 
his  approach — his  orders  were  obeyed  with 
the  nicest  precision.  For  some  years  he 
was  the  king  of  the  room — he  v«as  never 
deposed,  nor  did  he  ever  abdicate.  His 
mode  of  calling  for  his  pint  of  wine,  and 
the  bankrupt  part  of  the  Gazette,  had  a 
peculiar  character  past  describing.  I  have 
now  and  then  seen  a  "  rural,''  in  the  same 
coffee-room,  attempt  the  thing — but  my 
friend  was  "  Hyperion  to  a  satyr.'' 

I  have  him  in  my  eye  now — tra- 
versing to  the  city  and  back — regulating 
his  watch  by  the  Royal  Exchange  clock 
daily ;  and  daily  boasting  he  had  the  best 
"  goer  "  in  England.  Like  his  watch,  he 
was  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism.  He 
seldom  quitted  London,  for  he  was  per- 
suaded every  thing  would  *  stand  still  " 
in  his  absence.  It  seemed,  as  though  he 
imagined  that  St.  Paul's  clock  would  not 
strike — that  the  letters  by  the  general  post 
would  not  be   delivered.  —  Was   he  not 


right  ?    To  me,  the  city  was  a  "  void  " 

without  him. 

What  a  referee  he  was !    He  would 

tell  you  the  price  of  stocks  on  any  past 
day  ;  and  dilate  for  hours  on  the  interesting 
details  in  the  charters  of  the  twelve  city 
companies.  He  had  a  peculiar  mode  of 
silencing  an  antagonist  who  ventured  to 
obtrude  an  opinion — by  adducing  a  scriptu- 
ral maxim,  "  Study  to  be  quiet,"  and  "  mind 
your  own  business;"  and  now  and  then  a 
few  Latin  mottos,  obtained  from  the  Tablet 
of  Memory,  would  be  used  with  great  feli- 
city. His  observations  were  made  in  an 
elevated  tone,  they  commanded  attention- 
he  used  to  declare  that  "  money  was  mo- 
ney;" that  "  many  people  were  great 
fools;"  and  that  "  bankrupts  could  not  be 
expected  to  pay  much."  After  a  remark  of 
this  kind  he  would  take  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
with  prave  self-complacency,  and  throw  his 
snuff  box  on  the  table  with  inimitable  im- 
portance— a  species  of  dignified  ingenuity 
that  lived  and  died  with  him.  His  medical 
panacea  was  a  certain  "  vegetable  sirup," 
whereon  he  would  descant,  by  the  hour 
together,  as  a  specific  for  all  human  mala- 
dies,  and    arfiim   "  your   physicians   and 

apothecaries — mere  humbugs  !" 

Then,  he  would  astound  the  coffee-room 
by  declaring  he  once  bid  the  king  of  Spain 
£700,000  for  the  island  of  Porto  Rico — 
this  was  his  grandest  effort,  and  if  his  ear 
ever  caught  the  question  "Who  is  he?'' 
uttered  by  a  country  listener,  his  thrown* 
back  shoulders  and  expansion  of  chest  be» 
trayed  the  delight  he  felt,  that  his  bounce 
had  been  overheard. 

Now  and  then,  on  a  Saturday,  he  would 
break  his  city  chains,  and  travel  to  "  The 
Spaniard  "  at  Hampstead  for  a  dinner;  but 
no  argument  or  persuasion  could  get  him 
to  Richmond.  His  reply  was  always  the 
same — **  the  hotels  at  Richmond  employ 
too  much  capital."  He  was  an  economist. 
In  his  pleasantest  humours,  and  he  had 
few  unpleasant  ones,  after  dining  with  him 
■I  have  sometimes  importuned  him  to  pay 
the  ivhule  bill ;  his  answer  was  peculiar  and 
conclusive;  "  My  good  friend,"  said  he, 
"  if  I  had  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  for 
others,  I  might  have  kept  company  with  all 
the  princes  and  nobles  in  the  land,  instead 
of  plebeians  like  you." 

His  Sunday,  till  one  o'clock,  was  passed 
in  "  spelling  the  newspapers ;"  after  that 
he  walked  on  the  north  side  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  till 
three — he  then  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  cha- 
pel, and  returned  to  boiled  beef  and  suet 
pudding  at  five,  which  were  always  brought 
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to  him  first.— If  an  old  friend  or  two  drop- 
ped in.  his  happiness  was  complete. 

He  was  a  philosopher  too,  at  least  he  in- 
dulged in  a  sort  of  philosophy,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  was  not  a  good  sort,  although 
not  a  very  elevated  or  poeticVfl  one.  He 
evinced  a  disregard  for  life.  The  sooner 
•  we  are  all  dead  the  better  "  was  one  of 
his  favourite  phrases.  And  now  he  is' dead. 
—Peace  to  his  ashes ! 

This  is  the  only  tablet  raised  to  his  me- 
mory ;  the  inscription  is  feeble,  but  it  has 
the  novelty  of  truth,  and  may  occasion 
some  of  his  many  acquaintances  to  remem- 
ber  the   quaintness    and   eccentricities   of 

"  Poor  Billy  W ." 

W.H. 


ABORIGENES. 

This  word  is  explained  in  every  diction- 
ary, English,  Latin,  or  French,  as  a  general 
name  for  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  a 
country ;  when  in  reality  it  is  the  proper 
name  of  a  peculiar  people  of  Italy,  who 
were  not  indigenous,  but  supposed  to  have 
been  a  colony  of  Arcadians.  The  error 
has  been  founded  chiefly  on  the  supposed 
derivation  of  the  word  from  ab  origine. 
Never  (except  in  Swift's  ludicrous  work) 
was  a  more  eccentric  etymology — a  prepo- 
sition, with  its  governed  case,  made  plural 
by  the  modern  final  s  !  The  university  of 
Oxford,  some  years  ago,  added  to  this  sole- 
cism by  a  public  prize  poem  on  the  Abo- 
riginal Britons. 

The  most  rational  etymology  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  a  compound  of  the  Greek 
words  »5ro,  fyos,  and  yU»s,  a  race  of  moun- 
taineers.    So  Virgil  calls  them, 

*'  —  Genus  indocile  ac  dispersum  montibus  altis." 

It  seems  more  probable,  that  the  name  of 
the  oldest  settlers  in  Italy  should  have  a 
Greek  than  a  Latin  derivation. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  by  a  late 
poet-laureate,  Mr.  Pye,  who  concludes  by 
inquiring,  what  should  we  say  of  the  ety- 
mologist who  were  to  deduce  the  name  of 
an  ancient  British  tribe  from  the  modern 
English  ? 


TASTING  DAYS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Few  men  enjoy,  or  deserve  better 
living  than  the  citizens  of  London.     When 


they  are  far  on  the  journey  of  life,  and  have 
acquired  a  useful  fame  in, their  respective 
companies,  their  elevation  is  delightful 
and  complacent.  Not  a  subject  is  pro- 
posed, nor  a  matter  of  reference  considered, 
but,  as  a  living  author  has  observed,  "  it 
must  begin  or  finish  with  a  dinner.''  Thus 
originated  a  most  exquisite  anticipation  to 
the  select  few,  the  "  Tasting  Day," — a 
day  which  precedes  all  good  general  eating 
and  drinking  days.  Mr.  Abernethy  (who,  by 
the  by,  is  not  afraid  of  dish  or  glass)  may 
lecture  profitably  on  abstinence,  and  the 
"  Lancet"  may  breathe  a  satirical  vein,  yet, 
in  compliance  with  social  fellowship  and 
humane  gourmanderie,  London  citizens 
proudly  patronise  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding engagements  of"  Tasting  Days." 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  brother  cit, 

An  Old  Taster. 


CURIOUS  SIGN. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

So  said  Pope,  and  so  say  I.  At  Halton 
East,  near  Skipton-in  Craven,  the  following 
inscription  arrests  the  attention  of  every 
passer-by  : — 

Watkinson's 

ACADAMY 

Whatever  man  has  done  man  may  do. 

Also 

Dealer  in  Groceries, 

&c. 

Tim.  T . 

ORDERS  TO  MARCH. 

The  following  parody,  on  a  stanza  of  the 
"  Blue  Bonnets  over  the  Border,''  is  put 
forth,  as  an  advertisement,  by  a  hatter,  at 
Brighton,  named  March. 

March  !  March !  has  the  best  hats  to  sell. 

Try  him,  you'll  find  him  no  wily  deceiver; 
March  ! — march !  go  and  he'll  use  you  well. 
His  is  the  warehouse  for  buying  a  beaver. 
Come  then,  my  masters, 
Doff  your  old  castors. 
Ragged  and  torn,  or  howe'er  in  disorder : 
For  a  new  topper,  a 
Round  hat  or  opera, 
March  is  the  man,  so  give  him  an  order. 
March  I  March  I  has  the  best  hats  to  sell,  &c 
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€f)t  3bvQommxktv,$  at  JbJuilep  Common,  J>tiro|n 


A  homely  picture  of  a  homely  place, 
Where  rustic  labour  plies  its  honest  toil, 
And  gains  a  competence,  ] 


On  a  fine  summer's  day  I  alighted,  with 
my  friend  W ,  from  the  roof  of  a  stage- 
coach at  Croydon,  for  a  by-way  walk,  in 
a  part  unknown  to  both.  We  struck  to 
the  eastward  through  Addiscombe  —  it 
is  scarcely  a  village,  and  only  remarkable 
for  the  East  India  Company  having  seated 
it  with  a  military  establishment ;  which,  as 
peaceable  persons,  we  had  no  desire  to 
see,  though  we  could  not  help  observing 
some  cannon  in  a  meadow,  as  smooth- 
shaven,  and  with  as  little  of  nature-like 
aspect,  as  a  drill-sergeant's  face.  Further 
onward  we  met  a  well-mounted  horseman, 
whom  some  of  my  old  readers  may  easily 
imagine  I  could  not  fail  to  remember — 

Vol.  II,— 42. 


"  mine  host  "  of  the  "  Swan  "  at  West 
Wickham — the  recognition  was  mutual ; 
and  being  in  search  of  an  adventure,  I 
asked  him  for  a  direction  to  any  little  pub- 
lic-house within  a  mile  or  two,  that  was 
worth  looking  at  on  account  of  its  antiquity 
and  rustic  appearance.  He  despaired  of 
any  thing  "  absolutely  "  of  the  kind  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but,  from  his  description 
of  what  he  thought  might  be  "something" 
near  it,  we  took  a  lane  to  the  left,  and  soon 
came  to  the  house.  Like  too  many  of  our 
ancient  churches  it  had  been  "  repaired 
and  beautified  " — deprived  of  every  thing 
venerable — and  was  as  unpicturesque  as 
the  overseers  of  the  reparations  could  make 
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his  son  a  little  less.  We  had  a  laughable  jolt 
upstanding,  along  a  little  frequented  road; 
and  during  our  progress  I  managed  to  bind 
the  calf  to  good  behaviour.  Leaving  West 
Wickham  on  our  left,  and  its  pleasant 
church  and  manor-house  on  the  right,  we 
ascended  Keston  Common,  and  passed  over 
it,  as  we  had  nearly  all  the  way,  in  merry 
conversation  with  the  old  farmer,  who 
dwelt  with  great  glee  on  his  youthful  fame, 
as  one  of  the  best  cricket-players  in  Kent. 
We  alighted  before  we  came  to  the  "  Fox  " 
public-house,  where  our  companions  ac- 
cepted of  a  magnum  of  stiff  grog  in  recom- 
pense for  their  civility.  From  thence  we 
skirted  Holvvood,  till  we  arrived  at  my  old 
"  head-quarters,  the  "  Cross  "  at  Keston  ; 
and  there  we  were  welcomed  by  "  mine 
host,"  Mr.  Young,  and  took  tea.  A  walk  to 
Bromley,  and  a  stage  from  thence,  brought 
us  to  "  the  Elephant" — and  so  home.     ^ 

THE  WOOD  FEAST. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  autumn  it  is  customary  at 
Templecoomb,  a  small  village  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  its  neighbourhood,  for  the  stew- 
ard of  the  manor  to  give  a  feast,  called  the 
"  Wood  feast,"  to  farmers  and  other  con- 
sumers that  buy  their  wood  for  hurdles, 
rick-fasts  in  thatching,  poles,  spikes,  and 
sundry  other  uses. 

When  the  lots  are  drawn  in  the  copses, 
and  each  person  has  paid  down  his  money, 
the  feast  is  provided  "  of  the  best,"  and 
few  attend  it  but  go  home  with  the  hilarity 
which  good  cheer  inspires.  This  annual 
treat  has  its  uses ;  for  the  very  recollection 
of  the  meeting  of  old  friends  and  keeping 
of  old  customs  gives  an  impetus  to  industry 
which  generally  secures  for  his  lordship  his 
tenants'  Wood  money — most  excellent  fuel 
for  the  consumption  of  the  nobility. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 
'■     Sept.  1827.  *  *  *. 

CHOOSING  COMMON  CONSTABLES. 

For  the  Table  Book. 
It  is  annually  the  custom  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing, duly  summoned,  on  Hartley  Common, 
Wilts,  for  the  choice  of  new  constables  for 
the  hundreds  of  the  county.  Lots  are  cast 
for  those  who  are  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year;  and  afterwards  the  parties  present 
adjourn  to  a  house  for  refreshment,  which 
costs  each  individual  about  seventeen  shil- 
lings. This  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an 
equivalent  for  serving  the  office — the  lots 
mostly  fall  on  the  absentees. 

P. 


(Barridt  paps* 

No.  XXXVI. 

[From   "  Love's  Dominion,"   a   Dramatic 
Pastoral,"  by  Richard  Flecknoe,  1634.] 

Invocation  to  Silence. 

Still-born  Silence,  thou  that  art 
Floodgate  of  the  deeper  heart ; 
Offspring  of  a  heavenly  kind  ; 
Frost  o'  th'  mouth  and  thaw  o'  th'  mind ; 
Secresy's  Confident,  and  he 
That  makes  religion  Mystery  ; 
Admiration's  speaking'st  tongue, — 
Leave  thy  desart  shades,  among 
Reverend  Hermits'  hallow'd  cells, 
Where  retir'd'st  Devotion  dwells  : 
With  thy  Enthusiasms  come  ; 
Seize  this  Maid,  and  strike  her  dumb. 

Fable. 

Love  and  Death  o'  th'  way  once  meeting, 
Having  past  a  friendly  greeting, 
Sleep  their  weary  eye-lids  closing, 
Lay  them  down,  themselves  reposing  ; 
When  this  fortune  did  befall  'em. 
Which  after  did  so  much  appal  'em ; 
Love,  whom  divers  cares  molested, 
Could  not  sleep  ;  but,  whilst  Death  rested, 
All  away  in  haste  he  posts  him. 
But  his  haste  full  dearly  costs  him  ; 
For  it  chanced,  that,  going  to  sleeping, 
Both  had  giv'n  their  darts  in  keeping 
Unto  Night ;  who  (Error's  Mother) 
Blindly  knowing  not  th'  one  from  th'  other, 
Gave  Love  Death's,  and  ne'er  perceiv'd  it, 
AVhilst  as  blindly  Love  receiv'd  it : 
Since  which  time,  their  darts  confounding, 
Love  now  kills,  instead  of  wounding  ; 
Death,  our  hearts  with  sweetness  filling, 
Gently  wounds,  instead  of  killing. 


[From  "  Andronicus,"  a  Tragedy,  by  Phi- 
lonax  Lovekin,  1661.] 

Effect   of  Religious  Structures  on  dif- 
ferent minds. 

Crato.    I   grieve   the  Chapel  was  defaced ;    'twas 
stately. 

Cleobulus.  I  love  no  such  triumphant  Churches — 
They  scatter  my  devotion  ;  whilst  my  sight 
Is  courted  to  observe  their  sumptuous  cost, 
I  find  my  heart  lost  in  my  eyes; 
Whilst  that  a  holy  horror  seems  to  dwell 
Within  a  dark  obscure  and  humble  cell. 

Crato.  But  I  love  Churches,  mount  up  to  the  skies,' 
For  my  devotion  rises  with  their  roof: 
Therein  my  soul  doth  heav'n  anticipate.  ' 
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Song  for  Sleep. 

Come,  Somnus,  with  thy  potent  charms, 
And  seize  this  Captive  in  thy  arms ; 
And  sweetly  drop  on  every  sense 
Thy  soul-refreshing  influence. 
His  sight,  smell,  hearing,  touch,  and  taste, 
Unto  the  peace  do  thou  bind  fast. — 
On  working  brains,  at  school  all  day, 
At  night  thou  dost  bestow  a  play, 
And  troubled  minds  thou  dost  set  free  ; 
Thou  mak'st  both  friends  and  foes  agree  : 
All  are  alike,  who  live  by  breath, 
In  thee,  and  in  thy  brother  Death. 


From  "  Don  Quixote,"  a  Comedy,  in  three 
parts,  by  Thomas  D'Urfey,  1 694.] 

Dirge,  at  the  hearse  of  Chrysostom. 

Sleep,  poor  Youth,  sleep  in  peace, 
Relieved  from  love  and  mortal  care  ; 

Whilst  we,  that  pine  in  life'-,  disease, 
Uncertain-bless'd,  less  happy  are. 

Couch'd  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
No  ills  of  fate  thou  now  can'st  fear  ; 

In  vain  would  tyrant  Power  enslave, 
Or  scornful  Beauty  be  severe. 

Wars,  that  do  fatal  storms  disperse, 
Far  from  thy  happy  mansion  keep  ; 

Earthquakes,  that  shake  the  universe, 
Can't  rock  thee  into  sounder  sleep. 

With  all  the  charms  of  peace  possest. 
Secure  from  life's  torment  or  pain. 

Sleep,  and  indulge  thyself  with  rest ; 
Nor  dream  thou  e'er  shalt  rise  again.* 

C.  L. 


iESOP  IN  RUSSIA. 

Peter  the  Great's  Summer  Garden. 

(f  Schroder,  a  celebrated  Swedish  gardener, 
was  employed  by  the  czar  to  execute  a  plan 
he  had  approved  of,  for  the  gardens  of  his 
summer  palace.  The  work  was  already 
far  advanced,  and  among  the  different  parts 
that  were  finished,  were  two  large  divi- 
sions adjoining  to  the  principal  avenue, 
opposite  to  each  other,  enclosed  with  a 
hedge,  and  covered  with  turf.  The  czar, 
who  came  often  to  see  the  progress  of  his 
undertaking,  on  observing  the  two  grass- 
plots,  conceived  a  design  of  converting  this 
place  of  mere  amusement  into  a  kind  of 

*  i.  c.  "  may  thy  sleep  be  so  profound,  as  not  even 
by  dreams  of  a  resurrection  to  be  dislurbed:"  the 
language  of  passion,  not  of  sincere  profaneness. 


school.  u  I  am  very  well  satisfied,"  said 
the  czar  to  the  gardener,  "  with  your  per- 
formance, as  well  as  with  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  several  divisions  that  are 
finished  :  however,  you  must  not  be  angry 
if  I  change  the  form  of  these  two  spots  of 
ground.  I  should  wish  that  the  persons 
who  walk  in  the  garden  might  find  the 
means  of  cultivating  their  minds ;  but  in 
what  way  can  we  contrive  this  V 

"  Sire,"  said  the  gardener,  "  I  know  no 
other  than  to  put  books  on  the  seats,  pro- 
tected from  the  rain,  that  those  who  walk 
in  the  garden  may  read  when  they  sit 
down." 

"  This  is  not  far  from  my  meaning," 
said  the  czar,  laughing,  "  but,  books  in  a 
public  garden !  that  will  never  do.  Ano- 
ther idea  has  struck  me.  I  should  like  to 
erect  statues  here,  representing  the  different 
subjects  of  iEsop's  fables.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  ground  must  ,be  differently  laid 
out,  that  the  division  of  the  several  parts 
may  correspond  with  the  fables  I  am 
speaking  of." 

Schrseder  executed  his  orders  with  all 
possible  intelligence  and  despatch,  and 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  emperor. 

The  garden  consisted  of  four  squares, 
with  walks  in  the  form  of  labyrinths  lead- 
ing to  them.  The  angles  were  ornamented 
witli  figures,  representing  different  subjects 
from  iEsop's  fables,  with  a  jet  d'eau  con- 
cealed in  a  little  basin,  under  moss  or 
ruins,  and  surrounded  with  shells  brought 
from  lake  Umen,  or  that  of  Novogorod. 
Most  of  the  animals  were  as  large  as  life, 
and  of  lead,  gilt.  They  ejected  water  from 
their  mouths,  according  to  their  various 
attitudes.  In  this  way  the  walks  were 
ornamented  with  sixty  fables,  forming  as 
many  jets  d'eau.  At  the  entrance  was  a 
statue  of  iEsop,  likewise  of  lead,  and  gilt. 

The  czar  very  naturally  supposed  that 
few  people  would  be  able  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  these  figures,  and  that  fewer 
would  comprehend  the  instruction  they 
were  designed  to  convey.  His  majesty 
therefore  ordered  a  post  to  be  placed  near 
each  of  them,  and  to  these  posts  sheets  of 
tin  were  fastened,  on  which  the  fables  and 
their  morals  were  written  in  the  Russian 
language. 

This  place  was  the  czar's  favourite  walk; 
in  its  shades  he  often  passed  whole  hours, 
recreating  himself  among  these  creatures  of 
his  creation. 

This  garden  was  afterwards  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  a  terrible  tempest  and  inunda- 
tion. The  trees  it  contained  were  torn  up 
by  the  roots,   and   the  green  hedges  and 
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figures  of  animals  damaged,  either  by  the 
fall  of  the  timber  or  by  the  elements.  The 
trees  were  raised,  put  into  their  places 
again,  and  propped  up  ;  but  as  it  was  not 
possible  to  repair  the  injuries  done  to  the 
figures,  the  czar's  "  summer  garden  "  ceased 
to  be  a  "garden  of  instruction." 


LOVE  OF  GARDENS 

In  -distinguished  Men. 

Juvenal  represents  Lucan  reposing  in 
a  garden.*  Tasso  pictures  Rinaldo  sitting 
beneath  the  shade  in  a  flagrant  meadow: 
Virgil  describes  Anchises  seated  beneath 
sweet-scented  bay-trees  ;  and  Eneas,  as 
reclining,  remote  from  all  society,  in  a 
deep  and  winding  valley.f  Gassendi, 
■who  ingrafted  the  doctrine  of  Galileo  on 
the  theory  of  Epicurus,  took  not  greater 
pleasure  in  feasting  his  youthful  imagina- 
tion by  gazing  on  the  moon,  than  Cyrus, 
in  the  cultivation  of  flowers. — "  I  have 
measured,  dug,  and  planted  the  large 
garden,  which  I  have  at  the  gate  of  Baby- 
lon," said  that  prince ;  "  and  never,  when 
my  health  permit,  do  I  dine  until  I  have 
laboured  two  hours  in  my  garden  :  if  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done,  I  labour  in  my 
orchard."  Cyrus  is  also  said  to  have 
planted  all  the  Lesser  Asia.  Ahasuerus 
was  accustomed  to  quit  the  charms  of  the 
banquet  to  indulge  the  luxury  of  his 
bower  :  %  and  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates 
enjoyed  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  the 
wine  of  Falernium,  in  the  splendid  gar- 
dens, which  were  an  honour  to  his  name. 
Dion  gave  a  pleasure-garden  to  Speucip- 
pus  as  a  mark  of  peculiar  regard .§  Lin- 
naeus studied  in  a  bower :  BufTon  in  his 
summer-house ;  and  when  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  took  the  island  of  Rhodes,  he 
found  Protogenes  at  his  palette,  painting 
in  his  arbour.  Petrarch  was  never  hap- 
pier than  when  indulging  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  his  garden. — "  I  have  made 
myself  two,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  epis- 


*  The  epithet  he  applies  to  hortis  is  sufficiently 
curious.  The  scholiast  cites  Pliny,  1.  xxxvi.  c.  1,  2. 
The  style  of  the  Roman  gardens  in  Trajan's  ^time  is 
expressively  marked ; 

Contentus  fama  jaceat  Lucanus  in  hortis 
Marmoreis.  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  1.  79- 

It  was  very  well  said  by  one  of  the  6rst  women  of  the 
present  age,  (Mrs.  Grant,)  that  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden 
is  an  Hesperian  garden, glittering  all  over;  the  fruit 
gold,  the  leaves  silver,  and  the  stems  brass. 

t  Eneid,  lib.  vi.  1.  679-  lib.  viii.  6u9. 

%  Esther,  vii.  7.  Tissaphernes  had  a  garden,  much 
resembling  an  English  park,  which  he  called  Alcibiades. 

$  Plutarch  in  Vit.  Dion. 


ties ;  "  I  do  not  imagine  they  are  to  be 
equalled  in  all  the  world  :  I  should  feel 
myself  inclined  to  be  angry  with  fortune, 
if  there  were  any  so  beautiful  out  of  Italy." 
Many  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men 
have  signalized  their  love  of  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  by  causing  themselves  to  be 
buried  in  them ;  a  custom  once  in  frequent 
practice  among  the  ancient  Jews.*  Plato 
was  buried  in  the  groves  of  Academus ; 
and  sir  William  Temple,  though  he  ex- 
pected to  be  interred  in  Westminster  abbey, 
gave  orders  for  his  heart  to  be  enclosed  in 
a  silver  casket,  and  placed  under  a  sun- 
dial, in  that  part  of  his  garden  immediately 
opposite  the  window  of  his  library,  from 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  contemplate 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  creation, 
in  the  society  of  a  beloved  sister,  f 


DUTCH  ROYAL  GARDEN 
AND  SCHEVELING  SCENERY. 

Described  by  the  Deputation  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

August  26,  1817.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
we  took  a  walk  to  the  northward  of  the 
Hague,  on  the  Amsterdam  road,  and  en- 
tered a  forest  of  large  and  ancient  trees,  by 
much  the  finest  which  we  have  seen  on 
the  continent,  and  evidently  several  cen- 
turies old.  Many  oaks,  elms,  and  beeches 
were  magnificent.  Some  of  the  oaks,  at 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  measured  twelve 
feet  in  circumference,  and  had  free  and 
clean  boles  to  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet.  This  wood,  in  all  probability,  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  city  ;  for  haag  (the 
Dutch  for  Hague)  signifies  thicket  or  wood. 
It  was  originally  a  seat  of  the  counts  of 
Holland,  and  is  often  to  this  day  called 
Graaf's  Haag,  or  Earl's  Wood  .J 

Although  we  had  no  guide,  we  easily 
found  the  palace  called  the  "  House  in  the 
Wood,"  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
Hague ;  and  having  inquired  for  the  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Jacobus  Munts,  we  readily 
procured  access  to  the  royal  garden.  It  is 
kept  in  good  order,  and  is  now  arranged 
in  what  is  here  reckoned  the  English  style, 
the  old  formal  hedges,  and  fantastically 
shaped  trees,  having  been  in  a  great  mea- 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  Carapo  Santo,  which  is  the 
most  ancient  burying-place  at  Pisa,  is  a  garden  form- 
ed of  earth,  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

t  Philosophy  of  Nature. 

X  Haag,  hag,  haigh,  &c.  are  explaiued  in  the  Every 
Day-Book.    Art.  Hagbush-lane.— Ed. 
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sure  removed.  The  grounds  are  now  tra- 
versed by  serpentine  walks,  laid  with  sand  : 
these  wind  among  groves  of  forest-trees, 
which  have  never  been  subjected  to  the 
shears ;  but  the  flexures  are  much  too 
regular.  Water,  as  usual,  is  the  only  de- 
fence, or  line  of  separation,  from  the  con- 
terminous* fields,  or  from  the  high  road. 
These  ditches,  though  broad,  brimful,  and 
kept  tolerably  clean,  have  a  dull  aspect. 
Shrubs  and  flowers  are  planted  in  small 
compartments,  cut  out  in  the  grassy  cover- 
ing of  the  lawn.  The  figures  of  these  com- 
partments are  different,  circles,  ovals,  and 
crescents.  A  bed  of  dahlias  was  now  in 
flower,  but  presented  nothing  uncommon. 
Indeed,  we  learned  that  the  collection  had 
been  procured  from  Antwerp  only  the  year 
before.  The  plants  in  the  borders  and 
shrubberies  were  in  general  of  the  more 
common  kinds ;  but  some  rarities  also 
appeared.  Among  these  the  passijiora 
cccrulea  was  here  displaying  its  gorgeous 
flowers  in  the  shrubbery  ;  but  we  observed 
that  it  was  contained  in  a  pot  sunk  in  the 
earth,  and  not  well  concealed.  Rosa  Peun- 
sylvanica  was  very  abundant,  and  seemed 
not  only  to  be  healthy,  but  to  produce  its 
flowers  freely. 

Close  by  the  palace  is  a  small  green- 
house, erected  in  1815  for  the  princess  of 
Orange.  It  contains  a  few  pretty  good 
plants ;  but  there  is  nothing  becoming 
royalty  either  in  the  size  of  the  house  or 
the  choice  nature  of  the  collection.  Datura 
arborea  was  now  in  flower,  and  filled  the 
place  with  its  odour;  and  the  white  variety 
of  vinca  rosea  was  in  bloom.  There  are 
here  no  hot-houses  for  the  forcing  of  fruit ; 
nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  thing  re- 
markable among  the  hardy  fruits  cultivated 
in  the  garden. 

This  garden  at  the  House  in  the  Wood, 
is  the  only  one  worth  visiting  at  the  Hague, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Mr.  Fagel's. 
The  Portland  gardens,  belonging  to  the 
Bentincks,  though  celebrated  in  former 
times,  are  now  in  a  neglected  and  even 
ruinous  condition. 

SCHEVELING. 

Avenues  of  Trees. 

August  27,  1817.  Early  this  morning 
we  walked  towards  the  fishing  village  of 
Scheveling,  by  a  grand  avenue  lined  with 
trees,  of  which  all  Dutchmen  are  justly 
proud.    The  length  of  this  avenue  is  nearly 

*  Conterminous;  bordering.— Johnson.    Ed. 


a  mile  and  a  half;  and  it  is  so  straight  and 
so  level,  that  the  village  church  very  soon 
appeared  at  the  termination  of  the  vista 
next  the  sea.  The  tallest  and  finest  trees 
are  Dutch  elm,  abele,  oak,  and  beech. 
Many  of  these  are  of  great  size,  and  have 
probably  seen  more  lhan  two  centuries.* 
Sycamore,  hornbeam,  birch,  and  different 
species  of  willow,  are  occasionally  inter- 
spersed. There  are  properly  three  roads 
in  this  noble  avenue  :  a  central  one  for 
carriages,  one  for  horsemen,  and  another  - 
for  foot-passengers.  The  breadth  of  the 
plantation,  on  each  side,  is  on  an  average 
about  seventy  feet.  In  some  places,  the 
old  trees  appear  to  have  been  cut  down ; 
but  their  places  are  now  supplied  by  others. 
Almost  all  the  new-planted  trees  are  white 
poplars,  which  are  of  rapid  growth. 

Fishery — Fishing  Vessels,  &c. 

We  breakfasted  in  the  Hoffvan  Holland 
inn,  the  windows  of  which  look  out  upon 
the  ocean.  In  addition  to  the  usual  repast 
of  coffee  and  rolls,  a  countryman  of  our 
own,  whom  we  chanced  here  to  meet,  had 
shrimps  served  to  breakfast,  which  had 
been  shown  to  him  all  alive  a  few  minutes 
before  :  by  our  desire,  we  had  tong-vischen, 
or  soles,  fresh  from  the  sea.  While  at 
breakfast,  we  observed,  that  more  than  two 
dozen  of  small  sloops,  which  we  easily 
recognised  to  be  fishing-busses,  were  mak- 
ing directly  for  the  low  sandy  beach,  al- 
though it  was  at  present  a  lee-shore,  with 
a  considerable  surf.  The  sails  were  of 
various  hues ;  Isabella  yellow,  chocolate 
brown,  and  milk  white  ;  and  this  intermix- 
ture of  colours,  set  off  by  the  brilliancy  of 
a  clear  morning  sun,  increased  the  pictu- 
resque effect.  Not  a  little  to  our  surprise, 
the  crews  did  not  shorten  sail,  till  their 
barks  were  just  involved  among  the  waves 
and  breakers ;  and  in  this  odd  situation, 
generally  after  taking  the  ground,  we  saw 
them  deliberately  cast  anchor.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  shape  given  to  the  hulls  of 
these  busses,  was  now  manifest  to  us ;  a 
small  British-built  sloop  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  breaking  up,  while  they  shoved 
along  among  the  breakers  in  perfect  secu- 
rity. Indeed,  that  Dutch  vessels  in  gene- 
ral should,  of  design,  be  built  strong  or 
clumsy,  and  have  their  hulks  well  rounded 
below,  can  only  appear  surprising  to  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  the  nature  of  the 


*  Le  Long,  indeed,  puts  this  beyond  doubt ;  for, 
writing  in  1630,  he  describes  this  avenue  as  being  then 
"adorned  with  fine  trees."  Kabinct  van  Outhaden, 
Sec.  published  in  1732. 
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seas  which  they  have  to  navigate  at  home, 
where  they  must  often  take  the  ground, 
and  where  they  not  unfrequently  sail  right 
against  the  shore.  As  soon  as  the  anchors 
were  cast,  the  boatmen,  wading  up  to  the 
middle  in  the  waves,  brought  out  the  fish 
on  their  shoulders ;  the  sands  were  covered 
with  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages, 
who  began  to  carry  off  the  cargoes,  in  broad 
baskets,  on  their  heads.  The  principal 
kinds  of  fish  were  plaice,  turbot,  sole, 
skate,  and  thornback ;  a  very  few  cod  and 
smelts  made  up  the  list.  The  Dutch  gave 
the  name  schol  to  our  plaice :  and  our  sole 
they  call  tong.  Their  name  for  the  smelt 
is  spiering ;  which  nearly  approaches  that 
by  which  this  little  fish  is  distinguished  in 
the  Edinburgh  market,  viz.  spirting. 

Coast — Fishwomen — Cart  Dogs. 

A  continuous  broad  and  high  bank  of 
sand  lines  the  coast  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
and  forms  the  powerful  protection  of  this 
part  of  Holland  against  the  inroads  of  the 
ocean.  Without  this  provision  of  nature, 
the  country  would  be  inundated  by  every 
extraordinary  tide  and  gale ;  for  it  may  be 
truly  said,  "  the  broad  ocean  leans  against 
the  land."  On  the  sand-hills,  the  same 
kind  of  plants  prevail  as  in  similar  situa- 
tions in  England  ;  sea-holly  and  buckthorn, 
asparago  and  Galium  verum,  with  sea-mar- 
ran,  arundo  arenaria,  which  last  is  encou- 
raged here,  being  found  very  useful  in 
binding  the  sand.  In  some  places  wheat- 
straw  had  been  dibbled  in,  as  at  Ostend, 
in  order,  to  promote  the  same  object.  Con- 
sidering Scheveling  as  a  fishing-village,  we 
were  greatly  pleased  with  it :  it  was  ex- 
tremely neat  and  clean,  and  formed  a  per- 
fect contrast  with  our  Newhaven  and  Fish- 
errow,*  the  lanes  of  which  are  generally 
encumbered  with  all  sorts  of  filth.  We 
must  confess,  too,  that  in  tidiness  of  dress 
and  urbanity  of  manners,  the  fishwomen  of 
Scheveling  are  equally  superior  to  those  of 
the  Scottish  villages  just  mentioned. 

As  we  returned  to  the  Hague,  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  were  also  on  their  way  to 
the  fish-market,  some  carrying  baskets  of 
fish  on  their  heads,  and  others  employing 
three  or  four  dogs  to  convey  the  fish  in 
small  light  caits/  We  had  read  in  books, 
of  these  draught  dogs  being  well  used,  and 
fat  and  sleek ;  but  we  regret  to  say,  that 
those  which  we  saw  were  generally  poor 
half-starved  looking  animals,   bearing   no 


•  Two  small  towns  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  near  Edinburgh,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen 
and  their  families. 


equivocal  marks  of  ill  usage.  The  diligence 
with  which  they  sped  their  way  to  town, 
with  their  cargoes,  in  a  sultry  day,  with 
tongues  lolling  to  the  ground,  seemed  to 
entitle  them  to  better  treatment. 

Fish-market — Storks 

'  We  traced  the  steps  of  some  of  our 
Scheveling  companions  to  the  fish-market. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  market  proved 
commodious  and  clean,  and  well  supplied 
with  water.  Salmon  was  pretty  common ; 
carp  was  plentiful;  and  a  single  John  Dory 
and  a  single  sturgeon  appeared  on  a  stall. 
At  some  seasons,  we  believe,  sturgeons  are 
abundant,  being  taken  in  numbers  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  when  about  to  ascend 
that  river.  Four  tame  storks  were  stalking 
up  and  down  in  the  market.  They  were 
in  full  plumage ;  and  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  pinioned,  so  as  to  disable  them 
from  flying.  Their  food  consists  wholly  of 
the  garbage  which  they  pick  up  about  the 
fish-stalls.  A  small  "house,  like  a  dog's 
kennel,  is  appropriated  to  their  use ;  for 
the  stork  seems  to  be  held  as  sacred  by  the 
Dutch  as  by  the  Mahomedans.* 


ifttdbaelmasu 

CRABBING  FOR  HUSBANDS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — At  this  season  "  village  maidens  " 
in  the  west  of  England  go  up  and  down 
the  hedges  gathering  Crab-apples,  which 
they  carry  home,  putting  them  into  a  loft, 
and  form  with  them  the  initials  of  their 
supposed  suitors'  names.  The  initials, 
which  are  found  on  examination  to  be  most 
perfect  on  old  "  Michaelmas  Day,"  are 
considered  to  represent  the  strongest  at- 
tachments, and  the  best  for  the  choice  of 
husbands.  This  custom  is  very  old,  and 
much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  appearances 
and  decomposition  of  the  Crabs.  Should 
this  trifle  be  worthy  of  being  added  to  your 
extensive  notices  of  manners  and  localities, 
I  shall  be  encouraged  to  forward  you  other 
little  remembrances  of  like  tendency.  In 
the  interim,  give  me  leave  to  assure  you, 
Sir,  that  I  am  your  gratified  reader, 

Puceron. 


Caledonian  Horticultural  Tour. 
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9i  goung  9tef)  Cm, 

SHIRLEY  HEATH,  WARWICKSHIRE, 

Stertr  for  Cfcannsf* 

Mr.  Brand  mentions,  as  a  popular  super- 
stition, that  if  a  tree  of  any  kind  is  split — 
and  weak,  rickety,  or  ruptured  children 
drawn  through  it,  and  afterwards  the  tree 
is  bound,  so  as  to  make  it  unite,  as  the  tree 
heals  and  grows  together,  so  will  the  child 
acquire  strength. 

Sir  John  Cullum,  who  saw  this  operation 
twice  performed,  thus  describes  it : — "  For 
this  purpose  a  young  ash  was  each  time 


selected,  and  split  longitudinally,  about  five 
feet :  the  fissure  was  kept  wide  open  by  my 
gardener;  whilst  the  friend  of  the  child, 
having  first  stripped  him  naked,  passed 
him  thrice  through  it,  almost  head  fore- 
most. As  soon  as  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, the  wounded  tree  was  bound  up 
with  a  packthread ;  and,  as  the  bark  heal- 
ed, the  child  was  to  recover.  The  first  of 
the  young  patients  was  to  be  cured  of  the 
rickets,  the  second  of  a  rupture."  This  is 
a  very  ancient  and  extensive  piece  of  super- 
stition. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  Octo- 
ber, 1804,  is  an  engraving  of  an  ash  tree, 
then  growing  by  the  side  of  Shirley-street, 
(the  road  leading  from  Hockley  House  to 
Birmingham,)  at  the  edge  of  Shirley-heath, 
in  the  parish  of  Solihull,  Warwickshire. 
It  is  stated  that  this  tree  is  "  close  to  the 
cottage  of  Henry  Rowe,  whose  infant  son, 
Thomas  Rowe,  was  drawn  through  the 
trunk  or  body  of  it  in  the  year  179 J,  to 
cure  him  of  a  rupture,  the  tree  being  then 
split  open  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
child  through  it."  The  writer  proceeds  to 
say,  "The  boy  is  now  thirteen  years  and 
six  months  old  :  I  have  this  day,  June  10, 
1804,  seen  the  ash  tree  and  Thomas  Rowe, 
as  well  as  his  father,  Henry  Rowe,  from 
whom  I  have  received  the  above  account ; 
and  he  superstitiously  believes  that  his  son 
Thomas  was  cured  of  the  rupture,  by  being 
drawn  through  the  cleft  in  the  said  ash  tree, 
and  by  nothing  else." 

Another  writer  concerning  the  same  tree 
says,  "  The  upper  part  of  a  gap  formed  by 
the  chisel  has  closed,  but  the  lower  remains 
open.  [As  represented  in  the  plate,  from 
whence  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  taken.]  The  tree  is  healthy  and 
flourishing.  Thomas  Chillingworth,  son 
of  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  farm,  now 
about  34,  was,  when  an  infant  of  a  year 
old,  passed  through  a  similar  tree,  now 
perfectly  sound,  which  he  preserves  with 
so  much  care  that  he  will  not  suffer  a  single 
branch  to  be  touched,  for  it  is  believed  the 
life  of  the  patient  depends  on  the  life  of  the 
tree  ;  and  that  the  moment  it  is  cut  down, 
be  the  patient  ever  so  distant,  the  rupture 
returns,  and  a  mortification  ensues,  and 
terminates  in  death.  Rowe's  son  was 
passed  through  the  present  tree  in  1792,  at 
the  age  of  one  or  two.  It  is  not,  however, 
uncommon  for  persons  to  survive  for  a  time 
the  felling  of  the  tree.  In  one  case  the 
rupture  returned  suddenly,  and  mortifica- 
tion followed.  These  trees  are  left  to  close 
of  themselves,  or  are  closed  with  nails. 
The  wood-cutters  very  frequently  meet  with 
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the  latter.  One  felled  on  Bunnan's  farm 
was  found  full  of  nails.  This  belief  is  so 
prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that 
instances  of  trees  that  have  been  employed 
in  the  cure  are  very  common.  The  like 
notions  obtain  credit  in  some  parts  of 
Essex.'' 

The  same  writer  proceeds  to  observe  a 
superstition  "  concerning  the  power  of  ash 
trees  to  repel  other  maladies  or  evils,  such 
as  Shrew-mice  ;  the  stopping  one  of  which 
animals  alive  into  a  hole  bored  in  an  ash  is 
imagined  an  infallible  preventive  of  their 
ravages  in  lands." 

On  this  there  are  some  particulars  in 
point  related  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  in 
his  "  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Selborne,"  a  parish  near  Alton,  in  Hamp- 
shire. "  In  a  farm-yard  near  the  middle 
of  this  village  stands,  at  this  day,  a  row  of 
pollard-asfos,  which,  by  the  seams  and  long 
cicatrices  down  their  sides,  manifestly  show 
that  in  former  times  they  have  been  cleft 
asunder.  These  trees,  when  young  and 
flexible^  were  severed  and  held  open  by 
wedges,  while  ruptured  children,  stripped 
naked,  were  pushed  through  the  apertures, 
under  a  persuasion  that,  by  such  a  process, 
the  poor  babes  would  be  cured  of  their  in- 
firmity. As  soon  as  the  operation  was 
over,  the  tree,  in  the  suffering  part,  was 
plastered  with  loam,  and  carefully  swathed 
up.  If  the  parts  coalesced  and  soldered 
together,  as  usually  fell  out,  where  the  feat 
was  performed  with  any  adroitness  at  all, 
the  party  was  cured  ;  but  where  the  cleft 
continued  to  gape,  the  operation,  it  was 
supposed,  would  prove  ineffectual.  Having 
occasion  to  enlarge  my  garden  not  long 
since,  I  cut  clown  two  or  three  such  trees, 
one  of  which  did  not  grow  together.  We 
have  several  persons  now  living  in  the  vil- 
lage, who,  in  their  childhood,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  healed  by  this  superstitious 
ceremony,  derived  down  perhaps  from  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  who  practised  it  before 
their  conversion  to  Christianity." 

Again,  as  respects  shrew-mice,  Mr.  White 
says,  "  At  the  south  coiner  of  the  plestor, 
or  area,  near  the  church,  there  stood,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  a  very  old  grotesque  hollow 
pollard-as//,  which  for  ages  had  been  looked 
on  with  no  small  veneration  as  a  shrew-ash. 
Now  a  shreiv-ash  is  an  ash,  whose  twigs  or 
branches,  when  gently  applied  to  the  limbs 
of  cattle,  are  immediately  to  relieve  the  pains 
which  a  beast  suffers  from  the  running  of 
a  shrew-mouse  over  the  part  affected  :  for 
it  is  supposed  that  a  shrew-mouse  is  of  so 
baneful  and  deleterious  a  nature,  that 
wherever  it  creeps  over  a  beast,  be  it  horse, 


cow,  or  sheep,  the  suffering  animal  is  af- 
flicted with  cruel  anguish,  and  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Against 
this  accident,  to  which  they  were  conti- 
nually liable,  our  provident  forefathers 
always  kept  a  shrew-ash  at  hand ;  which, 
when  once  medicated,  would  maintain  its 
virtue  for  ever.  A  shrew-ash  was  made 
thus : — Into  the  body  of  the  tree  a  deep 
hole  was  bored  with  an  auger,  and  a  poor 
devoted  shrew-mouse  was  thrust  in  alive, 
and  plugged  in,  no  doubt,  with  several 
quaint  incantations  long  since  forgotten. 
As  the  ceremonies  necessary  for  such  a 
consecration  are  no  longer  understood,  all 
succession  is  at  an  end,  and  no  such  tree  is 
known  to  subsist  in  the  manor  or  hundred. 
As  to  that  on  the  plestor,  the  late  vicar 
stubbed  and  burnt  it,  when  he  was  way- 
warden, regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  by-standers,  who  interceded  in  vain  for 
its  preservation,  urging  its  power  and  effi- 
cacy, and  alleging  that  it  had  been 

'  Religione  patrum  multos  servata  per  annos.'  " 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  a  note  on  this  practice  of 
enclosing  field-mice,  cites  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Brand,  dated  May  9,  1806,  from  Ro- 
bert Studley  Vidal,  Esq.  of  Cornborough, 
near  Biddeford,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Mr. 
Brand  was  much  indebted  for  informa- 
tion on  the  local  customs  of  Devonshire. 
Mr.  Vidal  says  : — "  An  usage  of  the  super- 
stitious kind  has  just  come  under  my  notice, 
and  which,  as  the  pen  is  in  my  hand,  I  will 
shortly  describe,  though  I  rather  think  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  these  parts.  A  neighbour 
of  mine,  on  examining  his  sheep  the  other 
day,  found  that  one  of  them  had  entirely 
lost  the  use  of  its  hinder  parts.  On  seeing 
it,  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  animal 
must  have  received  a  blow  across  the  back, 
or  some  other  sort  of  violence  which  had 
injured  the  spinal  marrow,  and  thus  ren- 
dered it  paralytic:  but  I  was  soon  given 
to  understand,  that  my  remarks  only  served 
to  prove  how  little  I  knew  of  country  affairs, 
for  that  the  affection  of  the  sheep  was  no- 
thing uncommon,  and  that  the  cause  of  it 
was  well  known  ;  namely,  a  mouse  having 
crept  over  its  back.  I  could  not  but  smde 
at  the  idea;  which  my  instructor  consider- 
ing as  a  mark  of  incredulity,  he  proceeded 
very  gravely  to  inform  me,  that  I  should  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said  by 
the  means  which  he  would  use  to  restore 
the  animal ;  and  which  were  never  known 
to  fail.  He  accordingly  despatched  his 
people  here  and  there  in  quest  of  a  field- 
mouse;  and  having  piocured  one,  he  told 
me  that  he  should  carry  it  to  a  particular 
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tree  at  some  distance,  and,  enclosing  it 
within  a  hollow  in  the  trunk,  leave  it  there 
to  perish.  He  further  informed  me,  that 
he  should  bring  back  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  tree  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
their  being  drawn  now  and  then  across  the 
sheep's  back ;  and  concluded  by  assuring 
me,  with  a  very  scientific  look,  that  I  should 
soon  be  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
process ;  for  that,  as  soon  as  the  poor  de- 
voted mouse  had  yielded  up  his  life  a  prey 
to  famine,  the  sheep  would  be  restored  to 
its  former  strength  and  vigour.  I  can, 
however,  state,  with  certainty,  that  the 
sheep  was  not  at  all  benefited  by  this  mys- 
terious sacrifice  of  the  mouse.  The  tree,  I 
find,  is  of  the  sort  called  witch-elm,  or 
witch-hazel." 


TREES 

Poetically  and  Nationally  regarded. 

A  gentleman,  who,  on  a  tour  in  1790, 
visited  the  burial-place  of  Edmond  Waller, 
in  the  church-yard  of  Beaconsfield,  de- 
scribes the  poet's  splendid  tomb  as  en- 
closed, or  cradled,  with  spiked  iron  pali- 
sadoes,  inserted  into  a  great  old  ash  tree, 
under  which  his  head  reposes.  "  This 
umbrageous  tree  overshadows  the  whole 
mausoleum.  As  the  pagan  deities  had 
each  their  favourite  tree — Jupiter,  the  oak ; 
Apollo,  the  laurel;  Venus,  the  myrtle; 
Minerva,  the  olive ;  &c. — so  poets  and 
literary  men  have  imitated  them  herein ; 
and  all  lovers  of  solitude  are,  like  the  Lady 
Grace  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  fond  of  a  cool 
retreat  from  the  noon-day's  sultry  heat 
under  a  great  tree."* 

A  modern  author,  whose  works  are  ex- 
pressive of  beauty  and  feeling,  and  from 
whom  an  elegant  extract  on  "  Gardens"  in 
a  former  page  has  been  derived,  adverts  to 
the  important  use  which  the  poets  have 
made  of  trees  by  way  of  illustration.  He 
says — 

Homer  frequently  embellishes  his  sub- 
jects with  references  to  them;  and  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Iliad  is  more  beautiful,  than  the 
one  where,  in  imitation  of  Musaeus,  he 
compares  the  falling  of  leaves  and  shrubs 
to  the  fall  and  renovation  of  great  and 
ancient  families. — Illustrations  of  this  sort 
are  frequent  in  the  sacred  writings. — "  I 
am  exalted  like  a  cedar  in  Libanus,"  says 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  "  and  as  a  cy- 
press tree  upon  the  mountain  of  Hermon. 

•  Mr.  T.  GosliDg,  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  Sept.  1790. 


I  was  exalted  like  a  palm  tree  in  Engeddi, 
and  as  a  rose  plant  in  Jericho ;  as  a  fair 
olive  in  a  pleasant  field,  and  grew  up  as  a 
plane  tree  by  the  water ;  as  a  turpentine 
tree  I  stretched  out  my  branches,  and  my 
branches  are  the  branches  of  honour  and 
grace ;  as  a  vine  brought  I  forth  pleasant 
savour,  and  my  flowers  are  the  fruits  of 
honour  and  victory." — In  the  Psalms,  in  a 
fine  vein  of  allegory,  the  vine  tree  is  made 
to  represent  the  people  of  Israel :  "  Thou 
hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt ;  thou 
hast  cut  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it. 
Thou  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and 
it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered 
with  its  shadow,  and  the  boughs  thereof 
were  like  the  goodly  cedars." 

In  Ossian,  how  beautiful  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Malvina's  lamentation  for 
Oscar : — "  I  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  pre- 
sence, Oscar,  with  all  my  branches  Tound 
me ;  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blast  from 
the  desert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low  ; 
the  spring  returned  with  its  showers,  but 
no  green  leaf  of  mine  arose."  Again,  where 
old  and  weary,  blind  and  almost  destitute 
of  friends,  he  compares  himself  to  a  tree 
that  is  withered  and  decayed  :  —  "  But 
Ossian  is  a  tree  that  is  withered ;  its 
branches  are  blasted  and  bare ;  no  green 
leaf  covers  its  boughs : — from  its  trunk  no 
young  shoot  is  seen  to  spring ;  the  breeze 
whistles  in  its  grey  moss;  the  blast  shakes 
its  head  of  age;  the  storm  will  soon  over- 
turn it,  and  strew  all  its  dry  branches  with 
thee,  Oh  Dermid,  and  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  mighty  dead,  in  the  green  winding  vale 
of  Cona." 

That  traveller  esteemed  himself  happy, 
who  first  carried  into  Palestine  the  rose  of 
Jericho  from  the  plains  of  Arabia ;  and 
many  of  the  Roman  nobility  were  gratified, 
in  a  high  degree,  with  having  transplanted 
exotic  plants  and  trees  into  the  orchards  of 
Italy.  Pompey  introduced  the  ebony  on 
the  day  of  his  triumph  over  Mithriciates; 
Vespasian  transplanted  the  balm  of  Syria, 
and  Lucullus  the  Pontian  cherry.  Auger 
de  Busbeck  brought  the  lilac  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  Hercules  introduced  the 
orange  into  Spain  ;  Verton  the  mulberry 
into  England  : — and  so  great  is  the  love  of 
nations  for  particular  trees,  that  a  traveller 
never  fails  to  celebrate  those  by  which  his 
native  province  is  distinguished.  Thus,  the 
native  of  Hampshire  prides  himself  upon 
his  oaks ;  the  Burgundian  boasts  of  his 
vines,  and  the  Herefordshire  farmer  of  his 
apples.  Normandy  is  proud  of  her  pears  ; 
Provence  of  her  olives  ;  and  Dauphine  of 
her  mulberries;  while  the  Maltese  are  in 
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love  with  their  own  orange  trees.     Norway 
and   Sweden  celebrate  their  pines;  Syria 
her  palms ;  and  since  they  have  few  other 
trees  of  which  they  can  boast,  Lincoln  cele- 
brates her  alders,  and  Cambridge  her  wil- 
lows !     The  Paphians  were  proud  of  their 
myrtles,  the  Lesbians  of  their  vines ;  Rhodes 
loudly  proclaimed  the  superior  charms   of 
her  rose   trees ;  Idumea  of  her  balsams ; 
Media   of  her  citrons,  and  India   of  her 
ebony.     The  Druses  boast  of  their  mul- 
berries ;  Gaza  of  her  dates  and  pomegra- 
nates ;     Switzerland    of    her    lime    trees ; 
Bairout  of  her  figs  and  bananas  ;  Damascus 
of  her  plums;  Inchonnaugan  of  its  birch, 
and  Inchnolaig  of  its  yews.     The  inhabit- 
ants of  Jamaica  never  cease  to  praise  the 
beauty  of  their  manchenillas ;  while  those 
of  Tobasco  are  as  vain   of  their  cocoas. — 
The  natives  of  Madeira,  whose  spring  and 
autumn  reign  together,  take  pride  in  their 
cedars  and  citrons ;    those  of  Antigua  of 
their  tamarinds,  while   they   esteem  their 
mammee  sappota  to  be  equal  to  any  oak  in 
Europe,  and  their  mangos  to  be  superior 
to  any  tree  in  America.     Equally  partial 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Plains  of  Tahta 
to  their  peculiar  species  of  fan  palm  ;  and 
those  of  Rous  to  their  odoriferous  orchards. 
The  Hispaniolans,  with  the  highest  degree 
of  pride,  challenge  any  one  of  the  trees  of 
Europe  or  Asia  to  equal  the  height  of  their 
cabbage  trees — towering  to  an  altitude  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet : — Even  the 
people  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras  have  ima- 
gination sufficient  to  conceive  their  logwood 
to  be  superior  to  any  trees  in  the  world ; 
while  the  Huron  savages  inquire  of  Euro- 
peans, whether  they  have  any  thing  to  com- 
pare with  their  immense  cedar  trees.  * 

THE  PEARL. 

A  Persian  Fable. 

Imitated  from  the  Latin  of  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Whoe'er  his  merit  underrates, 
The  worth  which  he  disclaims  creates. 
It  chanc'd  a  single  drop  of  rain 
Fell  from  a  cloud  into  the  main : 
Abash'd,  dispirited,  amaz'd, 
At  last  her  modest  voice  she  rais'd  : 
"  Where,  and  what  am  I  ?    Woe  is  me  ! 
What  a  mere  drop  in  such  a  sea !" — 
An  oyster  yawning,  where  she  fell, 
Entrapp'd  the  vagrant  in  his  shell; 
In  that  alembic  wrought — for  he 
Was  deeply  vers'd  in  alchemy — 
This  drop  became  a  pearl ;  and  now 
Adorns  the  crown  on  George's  brow. 

•  The  Philosophy  of  Nature, 


OF    THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  XL 

Comets. 

Cassini,  and  after  him  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
by  their  close  observations  and  accurate 
calculations  respecting  the  nature  and 
courses  of  comets,  have  given  certainty  to 
the  opinions  of  the  old  philosophers ;  or, 
to  speak  with  more  propriety,  they  have 
recalled  and  fixed  our  attention  upon  what 
had  before  been  advanced  by  the  ancients 
on  these  subjects.  For,  in  treating  of  the 
nature  of  these  stars,  their  definitions  of 
them,  the  reasons  they  assign  for  the  rarity 
of  their  appearance,  and  the  apologies  they 
make  for  not  having  yet  formed  a  more 
exact  theory,  are  all  in  the  very  terms  that 
Seneca  had  already  used.  In  the  time  of 
that  philosopher,  the  observations  previ- 
ously made  of  the  returns  of  comets,  were 
not  sufficiently  collected  to  establish  the 
theory  of  these  phenomena.  Their  appear- 
ances were  so  very  rare,  that  they  had  not 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  determine,  whe- 
ther their  course  was  regular  or  not.  The 
Greeks,  however,  before  Seneca's  time,  had 
remarked  to  the  same  effect,  and  were 
applying  themselves  to  researches  of  this 
kind. 

Seneca  says,"that  the  Chaldeans  looked 
upon  comets  as  planetary  bodies;  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  extent  of  knowledge  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, praises  them  for  the  application  with 
which  they  studied  the  stars  and  their 
courses  ;  and  remarks,  that  they  had  col- 
lected observations  very  ancient  and  very 
exact,  fully  informing  them  of  the  several 
motions,  orbits,  stations,  &c.  of  the  planets. 
He  adds,  that  they  could  foretell  earth- 
quakes, inundations,  and  "  the  return  of 
comets." 

Aristotle  says,  that  Anaxagoras  appre- 
hended comets  to  be  an  assemblage  of  many 
wandering  stars  ;  which,  by  their  approxi- 
mation, and  the  mutual  blending  of  their 
rays,  rendered  themselves  visible  to  us. 
This  notion,  though  far  from  being  philo- 
sophical, was  yet  far  preferable  to  that 
of  some  great  moderns,  such  as  Kepler  and 
Hevelius,  who  supposed  that  comets  were 
formed  out  of  air,  as  fishes  are  out  of  water. 
Pythagoras,  however,  who  approached 
very  near  to  the  timesof  Anaxagoras,  held 
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an  opinion  worthy  of  the  most  enlightened 
age.  He  looked  upon  "  comets  as  stars, 
which  circulated  regularly,  though  elliptic- 
ally,  about  the  sun,  and  which  appeared 
to  us  only  in  particular  parts  of  their  orbit, 
and  at  considerable  distances  of  time." 

Seneca,  more  than  any  other,  has  dis- 
cussed this  subject  like  a  true  philosopher. 
He  relates  all  the  different  opinions  respect- 
ing comets,  and  seems  to  prefer  that  of 
Artemidorus,  who  imagined,  "  that  there 
was  an  immense  number  of  them,  but  that 
their  orbits  were  so  situated,  that,  so  far 
from  being  always  within  view,  they  could 
only  be  seen  at  one  of  the  extremities."  He 
reasons  upon  this  with  equal  elegance  and 
solidity.  "  Why  should  we  be  astonished," 
says  he,  "  that  comets*  which  ave  so  rare  a 
spectacle  in  the  world,  have  not  yet  come 
under  certain  rutes ;  or  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  determine,  where 
begins  or  ends  the  course  of  planets,  as  an- 
cient as  the  universe,  and  whose  returns  are 
at  such  distant  intervals?  The  time  will 
come," he  exclaims,  with  enthusiasm,  "when 
posterity  will  be  amazed  at  our  ignorance 
in  things  so  very  evident ;  for  what  now 
appears  to  us  obscure,  will  one  day  or 
other,  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  through 
the  industry  of  our  descendants,  become 
manifestly  clear ;  but,  a  small  number  of 
years,  passed  between  study  and  the  indul- 
gence of  passion,  are  not  of  avail  for  re- 
searches so  important,  as  those  which  pro- 
pose to  themselves  the  comprehension  of 
natures  so  remote." 

The  moderns  have  said  nothing  satisfac- 
tory respecting  comets,  but  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients ;  ex- 
cept what  later  observations  have  furnished 
them  with,  which  Seneca  judged  to  be  so 
necessary,  and  which  only  could  be  col- 
lected through  a  long  succession  of  ages. 

The  Moon. 

The  ancients  discovered  very  early,  that 
"  the  moon  had  no  light  of  its  own,  but 
shone  with  that  which  it  reflected  from  the 
sun."  This,  after  Thales,  was  the  sentiment 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  that  of  Empedocles, 
who  thence  accounted  not  only  for  the 
mildness  of  its  splendour,  but  the  imper- 
ceptibility  of  its  heat,  which  our  modern 
experiments  confirm :  for  with  all  the 
aid  of  burning  glasses,  we  have  never  yet 
found  it  practicable  to  obtain  the  least 
warmth  from  any  combination  of  its  rays. 

With  a  telescope,  we  easily  discern  in 
the  moon  parts  more  elevated  and  more 
bright  than  others,  which  are  judged  to  be 


mountains;  and  means  have  been  found 
to  measure  their  elevation.  We  discern 
also  other  parts,  lower  and  less  bright,  which 
must  be  vallies,  lying  between  those  moun- 
tains. There  are  other  parts,  which  re- 
flecting less  light,  and  presenting  one  uni- 
form smooth  surface,  may  therefore  be 
supposed  large  pieces  of  water.  As  the 
moon,  then,  has  its  collections  of  water,  its 
atmosphere,  its  mountains,  and  its  vallies  ; 
it  is  thence  inferred,  that  there  may  also 
be  rain  there,  and  snow,  and  all  the  other 
aerial  commotions  which  are  natural  to 
such  a  situation ;  and  our  idea  of  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  God  suggests  to  us,  that 
he  may  have  placed  creatures  there  to  in- 
habit it. 

The  ancients,  who  had  not  the  aid 
of  the  telescope,  supplied  the  defect  of 
that  instrument  by  extraordinary  penetra- 
tion. They  deduced  all  those  consequences 
that  are  admitted  by  the  moderns ;  for  they 
discovered  long  before,  by  the  mental  eye, 
whatever  has  since  been  presented  to  bodily 
sight  through  the  medium  of  telescopes. 
We  have  seen  in  how  sublime  a  manner 
they  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  his  destination  of  the  planets,  and 
the  multitude  of  stars  placed  by  him  in  the 
firmament.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
they  looked  upon  them  as  so  many  suns, 
about  which  rolled  planets  of  their  own, 
such  as  those  of  our  solar  system ;  main- 
taining that  those  planets  contained  inha- 
bitants, whose  natures  they  presume  not  to 
describe,  though  they  suppose  them  not  to 
yield  to  those  of  ours,  either  in  beauty  or 
dignity. 

Orpheus  is  the  earliest  author  whose 
opinion  on  this  subject  hath  come  down  to 
us.  Proclus  presents  us  with  three  verses 
of  that  eminent  ancient,  wherein  he  posi- 
tively asserts,  that  "  the  moon  was  another 
earth,  having  in  it  mountains,  vallies,"  &c. 

Pythagoras,  who  followed  Orpheus  in 
many  of  his  opinions,  taught  likewise,  that 
"  the  moon  was  an  earth  like  ours,  replete 
with  animals,  whose  nature  he  presumed 
not  to  describe,"  though  he  was  persuaded 
they  were  of  a  more  noble  and  elegant  kind 
than  ours,  and  not  liable  to  the  same  in- 
firmities. 

Cicero  ascribes  a  similar  sentiment  to 
Democritus,  when,  in  explaining  his  the- 
ory, he  says,  that,  according  to  it,  Quin- 
tus  Luctatius  Catulus,  for  instance,  might 
without  end  be  multiplied  into  an  infinity 
of  worlds.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  quo- 
tations, in  proof  that  this  opinion  was 
common  among  the  ancient  philosophers. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  Sto- 
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baeus,  wherein  he  gives  us  Democritus's 
opinion  about  the  nature  of  the  moon,  and 
the  cause  of  those  spots  which  we  see  upon 
its  disk.  That  great  philosopher  imagined, 
that  "  those  spots  were  no  other  than 
shades,  formed  by  the  excessive  height  of 
the  lunar  mountains,"  which  intercepted 
the  light  from  the  lower  parts  of  that 
planet,  where  the  vallies  formed  themselves 
into  what  appeared  to  us  as  shades  or 
spots. 

Plutarch  went  still  farther,  alleging,  that 
there  were  embosomed  in  the  moon,  vast 
seas  and  profound  caverns.  These,  his 
conjectures,  are  built  upon  the  same  foun- 
dation with  those  of  the  moderns.  He 
says,  that  those  deep  and  extensive  shades 
which  appear  upon  the  disk  of  that  planet, 
must  be  occasioned  by  the  "  vast  seas"  it 
contains,  which  are  incapable  of  reflecting 
so  vivid  a  light,  as  the  more  solid  and 
opaque  parts  ;  or  "  by  caverns  extremely 
wide  and  deep,  wherein  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  absorbed,"  whence  those  shades  and 
that  obscurity  which  we  call  the  spots  of 
the  moon.  Xenophanes  said,  that  those 
immense  cavities  were  inhabited  by  another 
race  of  men,  who  lived  there,  as  we  do 
upon  this  earth. 


MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL  DUALITY. 
Two  Physicians. 

A  gentleman  calling  on  a  friend,  found 
two  physicians  with  him :  he  wrote  the 
following  lines  on  the  back  of  his  card  : — 

"  By  one  physician  might  your  work  be  done, 
But  two  are  like  a  duuble-barrell'd  gun  ; 
From  one  discharge  sometimes  a  bird  has  flown, 
A  second  barrel  always  brings  it  down." 

Two  Lawyers. 

An  opulent  farmer  applied  about  a  law- 
suit to  an  attorney,  who  told  him  he  could 
not  undertake  it,  being  already  engaged  on 
the  other  side;  at  the  same  time  he  said, 
that  he  would  give  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  a  professional  friend,  which 
he  did.  The  farmer,  out  of  curiosity,  opened 
it,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Here  are  two  fat  wethers  fallen  out  together, 

If  you'll  fleece  one,  I'll  fleece  the  other, 

And  make  'em  agree  like  brother  and  brother." 

The  farmer  carried  this  epistle  to  the  per- 
son with  whom  he  was  at  variance.  Its 
perusal  cured  both  parties,  and  terminated 
the  dispute. 


THE  HAUNTED  MILL. 


For  the  Table  Book. 


-  Can  such  things  be, 


And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ? 

At  the  basis  of  the  Wolds,  in  the  north 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  creeps  a  sluggish 
stream,  on  whose  bank  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  a  mill,  which  our  good  forefathers 
supposed  to  be  haunted.  I  often  gaze  up- 
on those  ruins  with  great  interest;  not  so 
much  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  which,  like 
a  flower  in  the  wilderness,  makes  solitude 
less  lonely,  as  for  the  many  endearing 
claims  it  has  upon  my  memory,  by  way  of 
association.  It  stands  near  the  home  of  my 
childhood,  it  reminds  me  of  the  companions 
of  my  youth,  and  tells  of  pleasures  long 
departed. 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  I  listened 
to  a  story,  which  haunts  me  like  the  recol- 
lection of  a  fearful  dream ;  perhaps,  because 
of  its  locality,  or  rather,  of  its  having  been 
told  me  as  a  fact.  Be  it  as  it  may,  I  have 
thought  it  worth  the  relating;  and  trust 
that  the  readers  of  the  Table  Book  will  at 
least  be  interested. 

The  mill,  at  the  time  referred  to,  had 
been  uninhabited  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
years.  It  had  found  an  occupier  in  the 
person  of  Joe  Davis.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  distant,  though  nearest  village,  endea- 
voured to  frighten  Joe,  the  miller,  by  tell- 
ing him  of  its  being  haunted.  He  laughed 
at  what  he  called  their  idle  fears,  bade  them 
keep  their  superstitious  nonsense  for  their 
children's  ears ;  and  laughingly  added, 
that  if  nought  but  ghosts  visited  the  mill, 
he  stood  a  good  chance  of  getting  what  lie 
most  required  after  a  hard  day's  work — a 
quiet  rest. 

When  Joe  took  possession  of  the  mill, 
he  was  as  jolly  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  and 
a  fine  buxom  wife  had  he,  and  three  rosy 
children.  His  cup  of  happiness  was  filled 
to  the  brim ;  his  song,  merry  as  the  lark's, 
and  his  loud,  hearty  laugh,  were  alternately 
to  be  heard  above  the  rush  of  the  dam,  and 
the  click-clacking  of  the  wheel.  When  his 
work  was  done,  it  was  a  treat  to  see  him 
playing  with  his  children  at  blindman's- 
buff,  or  hide  and  seek,  or  dandling  them 
upon  his  knee. 

All  went  on  well  for  some  time;  but  in 
a  few  months  Joe  became  an  altered  man. 
There  was  a  visible  difference  in  his  face 
and  manner.  At  first,  a  shade  was  seen  to 
overcast  his  hitherto  unclouded  brow — then 
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his  cheek  became  robbed  of  its  bloom,  and 
his  step  lost  its  buoyancy.  His  laughter 
(when  he  did  laugh,  which  was  seldom) 
seemed  laboured,  and  was  followed  by  a 
sigh  ;  and  the  song — that  favourite  song, 
which  he  had  so  often  sung  to  Mary  in  his 
courtship — faltered  on  his  lips.  Instead  of 
clinging  to  his  home  and  family  as  usual, 
he  deserted  them ;  and  when  the  straying 
villager  kindly  questioned  him  as  to  the 
change,  he  would  not  answer,  but  shake 
his  head,  and  hurry  onwards. 

One  day  Mary  found  her  husband  un- 
usually depressed.  "  Come,  come,"  said 
she,  "  I'm  sure  all  is  not  right  within."  She 
hung  fondly  upon  his  neck — kissed  him, 
and  besought  him  to  make  her  the  partner 
of  his  sorrow;  he  raised  his  head,  gazed 
at  her  affectionately,  and  endeavoured  to 
smile  away  her  apprehensions — but  it  would 
not  do.  He  dashed  the  tear  from  his  eye, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Joe  Davis  had  dreamed  a  dream ;  or,  as 
my  narrator  informed  me,  had  seen  a  vision. 
Sitting  one  evening  in  his  little  parlour, 
with  his  wife  and  children  before  him,  he, 
on  a  sudden,  leaned  back  in  his  chair — his 
eyes  became  glazed,  and  were  rivetted  on 
the  picture  of  his  wife  holding  three  roses 
in  her  hand,  which  hung  over  the  mantel- 
piece— he  thought  that  he  beheld  a  shadow 
of  himself  bend  over  the  picture,  that  the 
roses  began  to  fade,  and,  in  fading,  he  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  faces  of  his  children,  while 
the  portrait  of  his  wife  by  degrees  became 
colourless.  Such  was  the  dream  which  gave 
him  so  much  concern — such  was  the  pro- 
phecy which  ere  long  was  to  be  fulfilled. 

Joe  left  his  house,  telling  Mary  he  would 
return  before  night.  The  darkness  set  in, 
but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Poor 
Mary,  as  the  night  advanced,  became  mis- 
trustful— she  looked  at  the  clock,  and  list- 
ened for  his  approaching  step.  It  was 
nearly  midnight;  and,  save  the  melancholy 
monotonous  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  the 
low  breathing  of  her  sweet  children,  who 
were  sleeping  near,  all  was  silent  as  the 
grave — when,  on  a  sudden,  the  eldest  child 
cried  out,  "  Father,  how  cold  you  are !" — 
Mary  started,  and  beheld  the  death-pale 
face  of  her  husband  kissing  her  children — 
she  shrieked  wildly,  and  fell  senseless  on 
the  floor. 

When  Mary  came  to  herself  the  fire  was 
out,  and  the  clock  had  stopped.  She  en- 
deavoured to  calm  her  agitated  mind,  and 
thought  she  heard  the  noise  of  the  dam,  and 
her  husband  singing  the  chorus  — 

We'll  always  be  merry  together,  together, 
We'il,always  be  merry  together. 


She  listened,  and  thought  of  her  children 
whom  (by  the  revealment  of  one  of  the 
secrets  of  her  prison-house)  she  knew  were 
dead.     The  rest  of  that  horrible  night  was 

afc ) 

The  morning   came   with    its    beautiful 

purple   light— the   lark  hailed  it  with  his 

matin-song — the   flower    bloomed    at    the 

very  door-stone  of  the  mill — the  schoolboy 

whistled  as  he  passed,  as  if  in  mockery  of 

her  woe.     The  light  of  reason  had  passed 

from  Mary   Davis.     In  the  course  of  the 

day  the  body  of  her  husband  was  found  in 

the  dam,  but  Mary  knew  it  not. — 

Say,  gentle  reader,  did  not  Heaven  deal 
kindly  to  her  in  bidding  her  taste  the  waters 
of  oblivion  ? 

■  I  shall  never  forget  the  story. 

Q.  T.  M. 


COUNSELS  AND  SAYINGS, 

By  Dr.  A.  Hunter. 
Accustom  yourself  to  reflect. 

Seek  wisdom,  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  her ;  but  if  you  do  not  look  for  her, 
she  will  not  look  for  you. 

DO,  AS  YOU  WOULD  EE   DONE  BY. 

Use  yourself  to  kindness  and  compas- 
sion, and  you  may  expect  kindness  and 
compassion  in  return. 

Have  you  a  Friend  ? 

If  you  have  a  grievance  on  your  mind 
you  may  tell  it  to  your  friend,  but  firft  be 
sure  that  he  is  your  friend. 

Educate  your  Children  properly. 

An  university  implies  a  seminary,  where 
all  the  young  men  go  the  same  way.  What 
that  way  is,  fathers  and  grandfathers  best 
know. 

Obstinacy  is  Weakness. 

Obstinacy  of  temper  proceeds  from 
pride,  and,  in  general,  from  ignorant  pride, 
that  refuses  to  be  taught. 

Regulate  your  Temper. 

We  can  bear  with  a  man  who  is  only 
peevish  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east ;  but 
it  is  intolerable  to  live  with  one  who  is 
peevish  in  every  point  of  the  compass. 

True  Generosity  is  delicately  minded. 

Blame  no  man  for  what  he  cannot  help. 
We  must  not  expect  of  the  dial  to  tell  us 
the  hour  after  the  sun  is  set. 
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GERMAN  EPIGRAMS 
Honourable  Service. 

If  one  have  serv'd  thee,  tell  the  deed  to  many : 
Hast  thou  serv'd  many— tell  it  not  to  any.— Opilx. 

A  Mother's  Love. 

E'er  yet  her  child  has  drawn  its  earliest  breath 
A  mother's  love  begins — it  glows  till  death — 
Lives  before  life — with  death  not  dies — but  seems 
The  very  substance  of  immortal  dreams. — Wernicke. 

Epitaph. 

What  thou  art  reading  o'er  my  bones, 

I've  often  read  on  other  stones  ; 

And  others  soon  shall  read  of  thee, 

What  thou  art  reading  now  of  me. — Fleming. 

Adam's  Sleep. 

He  laid  him  down  and  slept;— and  from  his  side, 

A  woman  in  her  magic  beauty  rose, 
Dazzled  and  charm'd  he  call'd  that  woman  "  Bride,' 

And  his  first  sleep  became  his  last  repose. — Besscr. 

Epitaph. 

Here  lies,  thank  God,  a  woman,  who 
Quarrell'd  and  storm'd  her  whole  life  through : 
Tread  gently  o'er  her  mouldering  form, 
Or  else  you'll  rouse  another  storm. — fVechhcrlin. 


PRUSSIAN  COURT  MOURNING. 

Frederick  the  first  king  of  Prussia  was 
an  extremely  vain  man,  and  continually  en- 
gaged in  frivolous  pursuits.  His  queen,  So- 
phia Charlotte,  the  sister  of  our  George  I.  was 
a  woman  of  a  very  superior  mind.  In  her 
last  illness  she  viewed  the  approach  of  death 
with  much  calmness  and  serenity;  and  when 
one  of  her  attendants  observed  how  severely 
it  would  afflict  the  king,  and  that  the  mis- 
fortune of  losing  her  would  plunge  his 
majesty  into  the  deepest  despair,  the  queen 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  With  respect  to  him,  I 
am  perfectly  at  ease.  His  mind  will  be 
completely  occupied  in  arranging  the  ce- 
remonial of  my  funeral,  and  if  nothing  goes 
wrong  in  the  procession,  he  will  be  quite 
consoled  for  his  loss." 


MI-EAU  IN  AMERICA. 

A  New  York  paper  says,  that  a  lad  in 
that  city,  on  delivering  his  milk,  was  asked 
why  the  milk  was  so  warm.  "  I  don't 
know,"  he  replied,  with  much  simplicity, 
"  unless  they  put  in  warm  water  instead  of 
cold:" 


A  CAPITAL  EXTEMPORE 


To  the  Author  of  some  Bad  Lines,  on 
the  River  Dee. 

Had  I  been  U, 
And  in  the  Q, 

As  easy  I  might  B, 
I'd  let  U  C, 
Whilst  sipping  T, 

Far  better  lines  oil  T>. 


PETITION  OF  THE  LETTER  H 
TO  ITS  DECIDED  ENEMIES. 

Whereas,  by  you  I  have  been  driven 

From  House,  from  Home,  from  Hope,  and  Heaven, 

And  placed,  by  your  most  learn'd  society, 

In  Evil,  Anguish,  and  Anxiety  ; 

And  used,  without  the  least  pretence, 

With  Arrogance  and  Insolence. 
I  hereby  ask  full  restitution, 
And  beg  you'll  change  your  elocution. 

ANSWER. 

Whereas  we've  rescued  you,  ingrste, 
From  Hell,  from  Horror,  and  from  Hate — 
From  Horseponds — Hanging  in  a  halter, 
And  consecrated  you  in — altar. 

We  think  you  need  no  restitution, 
And  shall  not  change  our  elocution. 

Hezekiah  Hulk,  Huntsman. 
Milford,  June,  1827. 


THE  GLORIOUS  MEMORY. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  lately  met  rather  a 
noted  corporator  of  Dublin  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  inquired  why, 
after  the  king's  visit  to  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland,  and  his  conciliatory  admonitions, 
the  corporation  still  appeared  to  prefer  the 
"  Boyne  Water "  and  ".  King  William." 
The  answer  was  characteristic.  "  Lord 
bless  you,  sir  Jonah,"  replied  the  corpora- 
tor, "  as  for  the  Wather  we  don't  care  a 
farthing  about  that ;  but  if  we  once  gave 
up  ould  King  William,  we'd  give  up  all 
our  enjoyments !  Only  for  the  Glorious 
Memory  we  would  not  have  a  toast  to  get 
drunk  with — eh  !  sir  Jonah  ?" 


ERRATA. 

Col.  397,  line  18,  for  "  modern  Europe,"  read  "  north- 
ern Europe." 

Col.  430.  In  the  Will  of  John  Keats,  for  "  losses  of 
the  sale  of  books,"  read  "  hopes  of  the  sale  of  books." 
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Catherine  jHmnjtts&mt's  Comb  at  &$mn, 

Among  the  verdant  mountains  of  the  Peak 

There  lies  a  <|uiet  hamlet,  where  the  slope 
Of  pleasant  uplands  wards  the  north-winds  bleak  ; 

Below,  wild  dells  romantic  pathways  ope  ; 

Around,  above  it,  spreads  a  shadowy  cope 
Of  forest  trees :  flower,  foliage,  and  clear  rill 

Wave  from  the  cliffs,  or  down  ravines  elope  ; 
It  seems  a  place  charmed  from  the  power  of  ill 
By  sainted  words  of  old  : — so  lovely,  lone,  and  still. 

And  many  are  the  pilgrim  feet  which  tread 

Its  rocky  steeps,  which  thither  yearly  go  ; 
Yet,  less  by  love  of  Nature's  wonders  led, 

Than  by  the  memory  of  a  mighty  woe. 

Which  smote,  like  blasting  thunder,  long  ago, 
The  peopled  hills.     There  stands  a  sacred  tomb. 

Where  tears  have  rained,  nor  yet  shall  cease  to  flow; 
Recording  days  of  death's  sublimest  gloom  ; 
Mompesson's  power  and  pain,— his  beauteous  Catherine's  doom. 

The  Desolation  of  Eyam. 

Through  the  seventeenth  and  half  of  the  with  little  towns  and  hamlets,  was  swarm- 
eighteenth  century  the  village  of  Eyam,  ing  with  inhabitants.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
three  miles  east  from  Tide  swell,  in  Derby-  hausted  state  of  the  lead  mines  the  scene  is 
shire,  was  populous  and  flourishing;  and  altered,  and  Eyam  is  now  thinly  peopled.- 
all  that  part  of  the  country,  thickly  sown  It  had  before  endured  a  dreadful  aiHiction 

Vol.  II.— 43. 
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The  year  after  "  that  awful  and  terrible 
period,  when  the  destroying  angel  passed 
over  this  island,  and  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  swept  away  three  thou- 
sand victims  in  one  night,"  the  visitation 
was  revived  in  this  distant  village,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  This  calamity 
is  the  subject  of  the  title-page  to  a  poetical 
volume  of  eminent  merit  and  beauty, 
"  The  Desolation  of  Eyam,  &c.  by  William 
and  Mary  Howitt,  Authors  of  the  Forest 
Minstrel  and  other  Poems." 

Eyam  was  the  birthplace  of  the  late 
Anna  Seward,  and  in  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  *  there  is  a  letter  written  in 
her  youthful  days,  which  naturally  relates 
the  devoted  attachment  of  the  village  rector, 
during  the  plague,  to  his  stricken  flock ; 
and  the  affectionate  adherence  of  his  noble 
wife.  Extracts  from  this  letter,  with  others 
from  the  notes  to  "  The  Desolation  of 
Eyam,"  and  a  few  stanzas  from  the  poem 
itself,  as  specimens  of  its  worth,  may  here 
suffice  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  story. 
The  poets'  "  Introduction  "  is  briefly  de- 
scriptive of"  The  Peak" — its  romantic  rocks 
and  glens — the  roar  of  its  flying  streams — 
the  welling-up  of  its  still  waters  —  the 
silence  of  its  beautiful  dells — 

Such  brightness  fills  the  arched  sky  ; 

So  quietly  the  hill-tops  lie 

In  sunshine,  and  the  wild-bird's  glee 

Rings  from  the  rock-nursed  service  tree  ; 

Such  a  delicious  air  is  thrown, 

Such  a  reposing  calm  is  known 

On  these  delightful  hills, 
That,  as  the  dreaming  poet  lies 
Drinking  the  splendour  of  the  skies, 

The  sweetness  which  distils 
From  herbs  and  flowers — a  thrilling  sense 
Steals  o'er  his  musing  heart,  intense, 
Passive,  yet  deep  ;  the  joy  which  dwells 
Where  nature  frames  her  loneliest  spells. 
And  Fancy's  i\  hispers  would  persuade 
That  peace  had  here  her  sojourn  made, 
And  love  and  gladness  pitched  their  tent, 
When  from  the  world,  in  woe,  they  went. 
That  each  grey  hill  had  reared  its  brow 
In  peaceful  majesty,  as  now. 
That  thus  these  streams  had  traced  their  way 
Through  scenes  as  bright  and  pure  as  they  ; 
That  here  no  sadder  strain  was  heard 
Than  the  free  note  of  wandering  bird  ; 
And  man  had  here,  in  nature's  eye, 
Known  tot  a  pain,  except,  to  die. 

Poets  may  dream— alas  !  that  they 
Should  dream  so  wildly,  even  by  day 


•  Vol,  lxxi.  p.  300. 


Poets  may  dream  of  love  and  truth, 
Islands  of  bliss,  and  founts  of  youth  : 
But,  from  creation's  earliest  birth, 
The  curse  of  blood  has  raged  on  earth. 
Since  the  first  arm  was  raised  to  smite 
The  sword  has  travelled  like  a  blight, 
From  age  to  age,  from  realm  to  realm, 
Guiding  the  seaman's  ready  helm. 
Go  !  question  well — search  far  and  near, 
Bring  me  of  earth  a  portion  here. 
Look !  is  not  that  exuberant  soil 
Fraught  with  the  battle's  bloody  spoil  ? 
Turn  where  thou  may'st,  go  where  thou  wilt, 
Thy  foot  is  on  a  spot  of  guilt. 

The  curse,  the  blight  have  not  passed  by 

These  dales  now  smiling  in  thine  eye. 

Of  human  ills  an  ample  share, 

Ravage,  and  dearth,  domestic  care, 

They  have  not  'scaped.     This  region  blest 

Knew  not  of  old  its  pleasant  rest. 

Grandeur  there  was,  but  all  that  cheers, 

Is  the  fair  work  of  recent  years. 

The  Druid-stones  are  standing  still 

On  the  green  top  of  many  a  hill ; 

The  fruitful  plough,  with  mining  share, 

At  times  lays  some  old  relic  bare ; 

The  Dani:>h  mell ;  the  bolt  of  stone, 

To  a  yet  ruder  people  known  : 

And  oft,  as  on  some  point  which  lies 

In  the  deep  hush  of  earth  and  skies, 

In  twilight,  silence,  and  alone, 

I've  sate  upon  the  Druid-stone, 

The  visions  of  those  distant  times, 

Their  barbarous  manners,  creeds  and  crimes. 

Have  come,  joy's  brighter  thrill  to  raise. 

For  life's  blest  boon  in  happier  days. 

But  not  of  them — rude  race — I  sing  ; 

Nor  yet  of  war,  whose  fiery  wing. 

From  age  to  age,  with  waste  and  wail, 

Drove  from  wide  champaign,  and  low  vale, 

Warrior  and  woman  :  child  and  flock, 

Here,  to  the  fastness  of  the  rork. 

The  husbandman  has  ceased  to  hear 

Amidst  his  fields  the  cry  of  fear. 

Waves  the  green  corn — green  pastures  rise 

Around, — the  lark  is  in  the  skies. 

The  song  a  later  time  must  trace 

When  faith  here  found  a  dwelling-place. 

The  tale  is  tinged  with  grief  and  scath, 

But  not  in  which  man's  cruel  wrath, 

Like  fire  of  fiendish  spirit  shows, 

But  where,  through  terrors,  tears,  and  woes, 

He  rises  dauntless,  pure,  refined ; 
Not  chill'd  by  self,  nor  fired  by  hate, 
Love  in  his  life, — and  even  his  fate 

A  blessing  on  his  kind. 

These  latter  lines  allude  to  the  poem, 
and  it  immediately  commences. 

"  Eyam,"  says  Miss  Seward,  "  is  near  a 
mile  in  length ;  it  sweeps  in  a  waving 
line  amongst  the  mountains,  on  a  kind  of 
natural    terrace    about  303  yards   broad; 
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above  which,  yet  higher  mountains  arise. 
From  that  dale  of  savage  sublimity,  which 
on  the  Buxton  road  from  Matlock  com- 
mences at  the  end  of  Middleton,  we  ascend 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  a  narrow  and 
steep  lane  on  the  right  hand,  which  con- 
ducts us  into  Eyam.  About  the  centre 
of  tlve  village  the  continuance  of  the  houses 
is  broken  by  a  small  field  on  the  left.  From 
its  edge  a  deep  and  grassy  dingle  descends, 
not  less  picturesque,  and  much  more  beau- 
tiful from  its  softer  features,  than  the  craggy 
dale  and  its  walls  of  barren  rocks  from 
which  we  had  ascended  to  Eyam,  and  in 
which,  by  a  winding  course,  this  dingle  ter- 
minates. Its  ascent  from  the  middle  of 
Eyam  is  a  steep,  smooth,  and  verdant  turf, 
with  scattered  nut-trees,  alders,  and  the 
mountain  ash.  The  bottom  is  scarcely  five 
yards  wide,  so  immediately  ascend  the 
noble  rocks  on  the  opposite  side,  curtained 
with  shrubs,  and  crowned  with  pines  that 
wave  over  their  brows;  only  that  a  few 
bare  parts  appear  in  fantastic  points  and 
perforated  arches.  Always  in  winter  and 
summer,  after  recent  showers,  a  small  clear 
rill  ripples  along  the  bottom  of  this  dell, 
but  after  long  drought  the  channel  is  dry, 
and  its  pebbles  are  left  to  bleach  in  the  sun. 
Cliffs  and  fields  stretch  along  the  tops  of 
the  rocks,  and  from  their  heights  we  de- 
scend gradually  to  the  upper  part  of  Eyam, 
which,  though  high,  is  less  elevated 

"  Than  are  the  summits  of  those  hilly  crofts, 
That  brow  the  bottom  glade." 

At  the  time  of  the  plague,  the  rector  of 
Eyam,  the  Rev.  William  Mompesson,  was 
in  the  vigour  of  youth ;  he  had  two  chil- 
dren, a  boy  and  girl  of  three  and  four  years 
old,  and  his  wife  Catherine,  a  young  and 
beautiful  lady : — 

There  dwelt  they  in  the  summer  of  their  love. 

He,  the  young  pastor  of  that  mountain  fold, 
For  whom,  not  Fancy  could  foretell  above, 

Bliss  more  than  earth  had  at  his  feet  unrolled. 

Yet,  ceased  he  not  on  that  high  track  to  hold, 
Upon  whose  bright,  eternal  steep  is  shown 

Faith's  starry  coronal.    The  sad,  the  cold 
Caught  from  his  fervent  spirit  its  warm  tone, 
And  woke  to  loftier  aims,  and  feelings  long  unknown. 

And  she, — his  pride  and  passion, — she,  all  sun, 
All  love,  and  mirth  and  beauty; — a  rich  form 

Of  finished  grace,  where  Nature  had  outdone 
Her  wonted  skill.     OU  !  well  might  Fancy's  swarm 
Of  more  than  earthly  hopes  and  visions,  warm 

His  ardent  mind  ;  for,  joyous  was  her  mood; 
There  seemed  a  spirit  of  gladness  to  inform 

Her  happy  frame,  by  no  light  shock  subdued, 

Which  filled  her  home  with  light,  and  all  she  touched 
imbued. 


So  lived,  so  loved  they.    Their  life  lay  enshrined 

Within  themselves  and  people.    They  reek'd  not 
How  the  world  sped  around  t'nem,  nor  divined  ; 

Heaven,  and  their  home  endearments.  fiU'd  their  lot. 

Within  the  charmed  boundary  of  their  cot, 
Was  treasured  high  and  multifarious  lore 

Of  sage,  divine,  and  minstrel  ne'er  forgot 
In  wintry  hours ;  and,  carolled  on  their  floor, 
Were  childhood's  happy  lays.    Could  Heaven  award 
them  more  ? 

Eyam,  as  before  mentioned,  had  escaped 
the  contagion  in  the  "  Great  Year  of  the 
Plague."  It  was  conveyed  thither,  how- 
ever, in  the  ensuing  spring  by  infected 
cloths.  Its  appearance  is  vigorously 
sketched : — 

.^— —  But,  as  in  the  calm 


Of  a  hot  noon,  a  sudden  gust  will  wake  ; 
Anon  clouds  throng  ;  then  fiercer  squalls  alarm  ; 

Then  thunder,  flashing  gleams,  and  the  wild  break 

Of  wind  and  deluge : — till  the  living  quake, 
Towers  rock,  woods  crash  amid  the  tempest, — so 

In  their  reposing  calm  of  gladness,  spake 
A  word  of  fear ;  first  whispering — dubious — low, 
Then  lost ;— then  firm  and  clear,  a  menacing  of  woe  : 

'Till  out  it  burst,  a  dreadful  cry  of  death  ; 
"The  Plague!  the  Plague!"    The  withering  Ian- 
guage  flew, 
And  faintness  followed  on  its  rapid  breath  ; 
And  all  hearts  sunk,   as    pierced  with    lightning 

through. 
"  The  Plague  !  the  Plague  !"    No  groundless  panic 
grew ; 
Bnt  there,  sublime  in  awful  darkness,  trod 
The  Pest ;  and  lamentation,  as  he  slew, 
Proclaimed  his  ravage  in  each  sad  abode, 
Mid  frenzied  shrieks  for  aid — and  vain  appeals  to  God. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  contagion, 
Mrs.  Mompesson  threw  herself  with  her 
babes  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  to  suppli- 
cate his  flight  from  that  devoted  place ;  but 
not  even  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  a  be- 
loved wife  could  induce  him  to  desert  his 
flock,  in  those  hours  of  danger  and  dismay. 
Equally  fruitless  were  his  solicitations  that 
she  would  retire  with  her  infants.  The 
result  of  this  pathetic  contest  was  a  resolve 
to  abide  together  the  fury  of  the  pestilence, 
and  to  send  their  children  away. 

They  went — those  lovely  ones,  to  their  retreat. 

They  went — those  glorious  ones,  to  their  employ  ; 
To  check  the  ominous  speed  of  flying  feet ; 

To  quell  despair;  to  soothe  the  fierce  annoy, 

Which,  as  a  stormy  ocean  without  buoy 
Tossing  a  ship  distressed,  twixt  reef  and  rock, 

Hurried  the  crowd,  from  years  of  quiet  joy 
Thus  roused  to  fear  by  this  terrific  shock  ; 
And  wild,  distracted,  mazed,  the  pastor  met  bis  flock< 
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It  was  the  immediate  purpose  of  this 
■wise  and  excellent  man,  to  stay  his  parish- 
ioners from  flight,  lest  they  should  bear  the 
contagion  beyond  their  own  district,  and 
desolate  the  country. 

They  heard,  and  they  obeyed, — for,  simple-hearted, 

He  was  to  them  their  wisdom  and  their  tower; 
To  theirs,  his  brilliant  spirit  had  imparted 

All  that  they  knew  of  virtue's  loftier  power ; 

Their  friend,  their  guide,  their  idolized  endower 
Wi  th  daily  blessings,  health  of  m  ind  a  nd  frame  ; 

They  heard,  and  they  obeyed; — but  not  the  more 
Obeyed  the  plague;  no  skijl  its  wrath  could  tame  ; 
It  grew,  it  raged,  it  spread ;  like  a  devouring  flame. 

Oh  !  piteous  was  it  then  that  place  to  tread  ; 

Where  children  played  and  mothers  had  looked  on, 
They  lay,  like  flowers  plucked  to  adorn  the  dead  ; 

The  bright-eyed  maid  no  adoration  won  ; 

Youth  in  its  greenness,  trembling  age  was  gone  ; 
O'er  each  bright  cottage  hearth  death's  darkness  stole  ; 

Tears  fell,  pangs  racked,  where  happiness  had  shone. 

From  a  rational  belief,  that  assembling 
in  the  crowded  church  for  public  worship 
during  the  summer  heats,  must  spread  and 
increase  the  contagion,  he  agreed  with  his 
afflicted  parishioners,  that  he  should  read 
prayers  twice  a  week,  and  deliver  his  two 
customary  sermons  on  the  sabbath,  from 
one  of  the  perforated  arches  in  the  rocks  of 
the  dingle.  By  his  advice  they  ranged 
themselves  on  the  grassy  steep  in  a  level 
direction  to  the  rocky  pulpit ;  and  the  dell 
being  narrow,  he  was  distinctly  heard  from 
that  arch. 

The  poem  describes  (he  spot,  and  the 
manner  of  the  worship  : — 

There  is  a  dell,  the  merry  schoolboy's  sling 

Whirled  in  the  village,  might  discharge  a  stone 

Into  its  centre  ;  yet,  the  shouts  which  ring 
Forth  from  the  hamlet  travel,  over  blown, 
Nor  to  its  sheltered  quietude  are  known. 

So  hushed,  so  shrouded  its  deep  bosom  lies, 
It  brooks  no  sound,  but  the  congenial  tone 

Of  stirring  leaves,  loud  rill,  the  melodies 

Of  summer's  breezy  breath,  or  autumn's  stormier  skies. 

Northward,  from  shadowy  rocks,  a  wild  stream  pours ; 

Then  wider  spreads  the  hollow — lofty  trees 
Cast  summer  shades ;  it  is  a  place  of  flowers. 

Of  sun  and  fragrance,  birds  and  chiming  bees. 

Then  higher  shoot  the  hills.     Acclivities 
Splintered  and  stern,  each  like  a  castle  grey. 

Where  ivy  climbs,  and  roses  woo  the  breeze, 
Narrow  the  pass  ;  there,  trees  in  close  array 
Shut,  from  this  woodland  cove,  all  distant,  rude  survey. 

But  its  chief  ornament,  a  miracle 

Of  Nature's  mirth,  a  woDdrous  temple  stands, 
Right  in  the  centre  of  this  charmed  dell, 

Which  every  height  and  bosky  slope  commands. 

Arch  meeting  arch,  unwrought  of  human  hands, 
Form  dome  and  portals. 


When  hark ! — a  sound  ! — it  issued  from  the  dell ; 

A  solemn  voice,  as  though  one  did  declaim 
On  some  high  theme ;  it  ceased — and  then  the  swell 
Of  a  slow,  psalm-like  chant  on  his  amazement  fell. 
•  *  • 

In  that  fantastic  temple's  porch  was  seen 
The  youthful  paster  ;  lofty  was  his  mien, 
But  stamped  with  thoughts  of  such  appalling  scope, 

As  rarely  gather  on  a  brow  serene; 
And  who  are  they,  on  the  opposing  slope, 
To  whom  his  solemn  tones  told  but  one  awful  hope  ? 

A  pallid,  ghost-like,  melancholy  crew, 

Seated  on  scattered  crags,  and  far-off  knolls, 

As  fearing  each  the  other.     They  were  few. 
As  meu  whom  one  brief  hour  will  from  the  rolls 
Of  life  cut  off,  and  toiling  for  their  souls' 

Welcome  into  eternity — they  seemed 
Lost  in  the  heart's  last  conflict,  which  controls 

All  outward  life — they  sate  as  men  who  dreamed  ; 

No  motion  in  their  frames— no  eye  perception  beamed. 

The  two  following  stanzas  are  fearfully 
descriptive  of  the  awful  interruptions  to  the 
solemn  service  in  this  sequestered  spot. 

But  suddenly,  a  wild  and  piercing  cry 

Arose  amongst  them  ;  and  an  ancient  man, 
Furious  in  mood — red  frenzy  in  his  eye, 

Sprang  forth,  and  shouting,  towards  the  hollow  ran. 

His  white  locks  floated  round  his  features  wan  ; 
He  rushed  impatient  to  the  valley  rill ; 

To  drink,  to  revel  in  the  wave  began, 
As  one  on  fire  with  thirst;  then,  with  a  shrill 
Laugh,  as  of  joy,  he  sank — he  lay — and  all  was  still. 

Then  from  their  places  solemnly  two  more 

Went  forth,  as  if  to  lend  the  sufferer  aid ; 
But  in  their  hands,  in  readiness,  they  bore 

The  charnel  tools,  the  mattock  and  the  spade. 

They  broke  the  turf — they  dug — they  calmly  laid 
The  old  man  in  his  grave  ;  and  o'er  him  threw 

The  earth,  by  prayer,  nor  requiem  delayed; 
Then  turned,  and  with  no  lingering  adieu. 
Swifter  than  they  approached,  from  the  strange  scene 
withdrew. 

The  church-yard  soon  ceased  to  afford 
room  for  the  dead.  They  were  afterwards 
buried  in  an  heathy  hill  above  the  village.* 
Curious  travellers  take  pleasure  in  visiting, 
to  this  day,  the  mountain  tumulus,  and  in 
examining  its  yet  distinct  remains;  also,  in 
ascending,  from  the  upper  part  of  Eyam, 
those  cliffs  and  fields  which  brow  the  dingle, 
and  from  whence  the  descent  into  the  con- 
secrated rock  is  easy.  It  is  called  Cucklet 
church  by  the  villagers. 


*  The  great  and  good  Howard  visited  Eyam  the  year 
before  he  last  left  England,  to  examine  in  that  village 
the  records  of  the  pestilential  calamity  which  it  had 
endured,  and  of  those  virtues  which  resembled  bis  own. 
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And  now  liope  gleamed  abroad.    The  plague  seemed 
staid ; 

And  the  loud  winds  of  autumn  glad  uproar 
Made  in  the  welkin.     Health  their  call  obeyed, 

And  Confidence  her  throne  resumed  once  more. 

Nay,  joy  itself  was  in  the  pastor's  bower  ; 
For  him  the  plague  had  sought,  its  final  prey  ; 

And  Catherine  pale,  and  shuddering  at  its  power, 
Had  watched,  had  wept,  had  seen  it  pass  away, — 
And  joy  shone  through  their  home  like   a  bright  sum- 
mer's day. 

The  sudden  fear  woke  memory  in  her  cell ; 

And  tracing  back  the  brightness  of  their  being  ; 
Their  love,  their  bliss,  the  fatal  shafts  which  fell 

Around    them — smote   them  —  yet,   even  now   were 
fleeing ; 

Death  unto  numbers,  but  to  them  decreeing 
Safety  ; — rich  omens  for  succeeding  years, 

In  that  sweet  gaiety  of  spirit  seeing, 
Theirs  was  that  triumph  which  distress  endears; 
And  gladness  which  breaks  forth  in  mingling  smiles 
and  tears. 

So  passed  that  evening  :  but,  still  midnight  falls, 

And  why  gleams  thence  that  lamp's  unwonted  glare  ? 
Oh  !  there  is  speechless  woe  within  those  walls : 

Death's  stern  farewell  is  given  in  thunder  there. 

Mompesson  wrapt  in  dreams  and  fancies  fair. 
Which  took  their  fashion  from  that  evening's  tone, 

At  once  sprang  up  in  terror  and  despair, 
Roused  hy  that  voice  which  never  yet  had  known 
To  wake  aught  in  his  heart,  but  pure  delight  alone. 

"  My  William  !"  faint  and  plaintive  was  the  cry, 

And  chill  the  hand  which  fell  upon  his  breast, 
"  My  dearest  William,  wake  thee!  Oh  !  that  I 

With  such  sad  tidings  should  dispel  thy  rest. 

But  death  is  here  !"     With  agony  possessed, 
He  snatched  a  light— he  saw— he  reeled — he  fell. 

There,  in  its  deadliest  form  prevailed  the  pest. 
Too  well  he  knew  the  fatal  signs — too  well : 
A  moment — and  to  life — to  happiness  farewell ! 

The  good  and  beautiful  woman,  Cathe- 
rine Mompesson,  expired  in  her  husband's 
arms,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 
ller  tomb  is  near  an  ancient  cross  in  the 
church-yard  of  Eyam.  It  is  represented  in 
the  vignette  to  the  "  Desolation  of  Eyam  ;'' 
and  by  means  of  that  print  the  present  en- 
graving is  laid  before  the  reader  of  this 
article. 

Mr.  Mompesson  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Eakring,  near  Ollerton,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  he  quitted  the  fatal 
scene.  On  his  going,  however,  to  take 
possession  of  his  living,  the  people,  naturally 
impressed  with  the  terrors  of  the  plague,  in 
the  very  cloud  and  whirlwind  of  which  he 
had  so  lately  walked,  declined  admitting 
him  into  the  village.  A  hut  therefore  was 
erected  for  him  in  Rufford  Park,  where  he 
abode  till  the  fear  subsided. 


To  this  gift  were  added  prebends  in  York 
and  Southwell,  and  the  offer  of  the  deanery 
of  Lincoln.  But  the  good  man,  with  an 
admirable  disinterestedness,  declined  this 
last  substantial  honour,  and  transferred  his 
influence  to  his  friend,  the  witty  and 
learned  Dr.  Fuller,  author  of"  the  Worthies 
of  England,"  &c.  who  accordingly  obtained 
it.  The  wish,  which  he  expressed  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  "  his  children  might 
be  good  rather  than  great,"  sprang  from  a 
living  sentiment  of  his  heart.  He  had 
tasted  the  felicity  and  the  bitterness  of  this 
world  ;  he  had  seen  its  sunshine  swallowed 
up  in  the  shadow  of  death;  and  earth  had 
nothing  to  offer  him  like  the  blessedness  of 
a  retirement,  in  which  he  might  prepare 
himself  for  a  more  permanent  state  of  ex- 
istence. 

A  brass  plate,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
records  his  death  in  this  pleasant  seclusion, 
March  7,  1708,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  upon  the  white  walls  wreathed* 
With  flowers  and  leafy  branches,  in  that  lone 

And  sheltered  quiet,  where  the  mourner  breathed 
His  future  anguish ;  pleasant  there  the  tone 
Of  bees  ;  the  shadows,  o'er  still  waters  thrown, 

From  the  broad  plane-tree  ;  in  the  grey  church  nigh, 
And  near  that  altar  where  his  faith  was  known, 

Humble  as  his  own  spirit  we  descry 

The  record  which  denotes  where  sacred  ashes  lie. 

And  be  it  so  for  ever; — it  is' glory. 

Tombs,  mausoleums,  scrolls,  whose  weak  intent 
Time  laughs  to  scorn,  as  he  blots  out  their  story, 

Are  not  the  mighty  spirit's  monumeut. 

He  builds  with  the  world's  wonder— his  cement 
Is  the  world's  love ; — he  lamps  his  beamy  shrine, 

With  tires  of  the  soul's  essence,  which,  unspent, 
Burn  on  for  ever  ;— such  bright  tomb  is  thine, 
Great  patriot,  and  so  rests  thy  peerless  Catherine. 

So  ends  the  poem  of  "  The  Desolation  of 
Eyam."  Its  authors,  in  one  of  the  notes, 
relate  as  follows  : — 

There  are  extant  three  letters  written  by 
W.  Mompesson,  from  the  nearly  depopu- 
lated place,  at  a  time  when  his  wife  had 
been  snatched  from  him  by  the  plague,  and 
he  considered  his  own  fate  inevitable.  In 
the  whole  range  of  literature,  we  know  of 
nothing  more  pathetic  than  these  letters. 
Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  them 
entire,  but  we  cannot  forbear  making  a  few 
extracts.     In  one,  he  says, 

"  The  condition  of  this  place  has  been 
so  sad,  that  I  persuade  myself  it  did  exceed 
all  history  and  example.  I  may  truly  say 
that  our  town  has  become  a  Golgotha — the 
place  of  a  skull ;  and,  had  there  not  been  a 

*  Eakring  rectory. 
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small  remnant  of  us  left,  we  had  been  as 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  My  ears  never 
heard  such  doleful  lamentations,  and  my 
eyes  never  beheld  such  ghastly  spectacles. 
Here  have  been  seventy-six  families  visited 
in  my  parish,  out  of  which  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  persons  died  !  Now,  blessed 
be  God — all  our  fears  are  over  :  for  none 
have  died  of  the  infection  since  the  eleventh 
of  October ;  and  all  the  pest-houses  have 
been  long  empty.  I  intend  (God  willing) 
to  spend  most  of  this  week  in  seeing  all 
the  woollen  clothes  fumed  and  purified,  as 
well  for  the  satisfaction,  as  for  the  safety  of 
the  country." 

Thus  it  is  he  announces  to  his  children, 
the  death  of  their  mother. 

"  To  my  dear  children,  George  and  Eli- 
zabeth Mompesson,  these  present  ivith 
my  blessing. 

"  Eyam,  August,  1666. 

"  Dear  Hearts, — This  brings  you  the 
doleful  news  of  your  dear  mother's  death — 
the  greatest  loss  which  ever  yet  befell  you ! 
I  am  not  only  deprived  of  a  kind  and  lov- 
ing consort,  but  you  also  are  bereaved  of 
the  most  indulgent  mother  that  ever  dear 
children  had.  We  must  comfort  ourselves 
in  God  with  this  consideration,  that  the 
loss  is  only  ours,  and  that  what  is  our  sor- 
row is  her  gain.  The  consideration  of  her 
joys,  which  I  do  assure  myself  are  unutter- 
able, should  refresh  our  drooping  spirits. 

"  I  do  believe,  my  dear  hearts,  upon 
sufficient  ground,  that  she  was  the  kindest 
wife  in  the  world ;  and  I  do  think  from 
my  soul  that  she  loved  me  ten  times  more 
than  herself.  Further,  I  can  assure  you, 
my  sweet  babes,  that  her  love  to  you  was 
little  inferior  to  hers  for  me.  For  why 
should  she  be  so  desirous  of  my  livino-  in 
this  world  of  sorrows,  but  that  you  might 
have  the  comfort  of  my  life.  You  little 
imagine  with  what  delight  she  was  wont 
to  talk  of  you  both;  and  "the  pains  that  she 
took  when  you  sucked  on  her  breasts  is 
almost  incredible.  She  gave  a  large  testi- 
mony of  her  love  to  you  on  her  death-bed. 
For,  some  hours  before  she  died,  I  brought 
her  some  cordials,  which  she  plainly  told 
me  she  was  not  able  to  take.  I  desired 
her  to  take  them  for  your  dear  sakes. 
Upon  the  mention  of  your  dear  names,  she 
lifted  up  herself  and  took  them;  which  was 
to  let  me  understand,  that  whilst  she  had 
strength  left,  she  would  embrace  any  oppor- 
tunity she  had  of  testifying  her  affection  to 
you." 

So  wrote  this  most  affectionate  spirit  to 
comfort  his  children  ;  but,  in  a  letter  to  a 


relative,  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  burst 
forth  in  an  inconsolable  agony.  "  I  find 
this  maxim  verified  by  too  sad  experience  ; 
Bonum  magis  carendo  nuam  fruendo  cerni- 
tur.  Had  I  been  so  thankful  as  my  con- 
dition did  deserve,  I  might  yet  have  had 
my  dearest  dear  in  my  bosom.  But  now, 
farewell  all  happy  days,  and  God  grant  I 
may  repent  my  sad  ingratitude." 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  sir 
George  Saville,  afterwards  lord  Hallifax, 
his  friend  and  patron,  soon  after  this  me- 
lancholy event,  and  while  the  plague  was 
in  his  house,  and  he  looked  upon  his  own 
death  as  certain,  and  speedily  approaching. 

"  To  Sir  George  Saville,  Baronet. 
"  Eyam,  Sept.  1,  1666. 

"  Honoured  and  dear  sir, — This  is  the 
saddest  news  that  ever  my  pen  could  write  ! 
The  destroying  angel  having  taken  up  his 
quarters  within  my  habitation,  my  dearest 
dear  is  gone  to  her  eternal  rest;  and  is  in- 
vested with  a  crown  of  righteousness,  hav- 
ing made  a  happy  end. 

"  Indeed  had  she  loved  herself  as  well  as 
me,  she  had  fled  from  the  pit  of  destruction 
with  her  sweet  babes,  and  might  have  pro- 
longed her  days,  but  that  she  was  resolved 
to  die  a  martyr  to  my  interest.  My  droop- 
ing spirits  are  much  refreshed  with  her  joys, 
which  I  think  are  unutterable. 

"  Sir,  this  paper  is  to  bid  you  a  hearty 
farewell  for  ever — and  to  bring  my  humble 
thanks  for  all  your  noble  favours ;  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  believe  a  dying  man.  I 
have  as  much  love  as  honour  for  you  ;  and 
I  will  bend  my  feeble  knees  to  the  God  of 
Heaven  that  you,  my  dear  lady  and  your 
children,  and  their  children,  may  be  bfest 
with  external  and  eternal  happiness ;  and 
that  the  same  blessing  may  fall  upon  my 
lady  Sunderland  and  her  relations. 

"  Dear  sir,  let  your  dying  chaplain  re- 
commend this  truth  to  you  and  your  family 
— that  no  happiness  nor  solid  comfort  may 
be  found  in  this  vale  of  tears  like  living  a 
pious  life ; — and  pray  remember  ever  to 
retain  this  rule — never  to  do  any  thing 
upon  which  you  dare  not  first  ask  the  bless- 
ing of  God  for  the  success  thereof. 

"  Sir,  I  have  made  bold  in  my  will  with 
your  name  as  an  executor,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  take  it  ill.  I  have  joined  two 
others  with  you  that  will  take  from  you  the 
trouble.  Your  favourable  aspect  will,  I 
know,  be  a  great  comfort  to  my  distressed 
orphans.  I  am  not  desirous  that  they  may 
be  great,  but  good;  and  my  next  request  is 
that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  the  fear 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
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"  I  desire,  sir,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
make  choice  of  an  humble,  pious  man  to 
succeed  me  in  my  parsouage;  and,  could  I 
see  your  face  before  my  departure  from 
hence,  I  would  inform  you  which  way  I 
think  he  may  live  comfortably  amongst  his 
people,  which  would  be  some  satisfaction 
to  me  before  I  die.  And  with  tears  I  beg-, 
that,  when  you  are  praying  for  fatherless 
infants,  you  would  then  remember  my  two 
pretty  babes.  Sir,  pardon  the  rude  style  of 
this  paper,  and  if  my  head  be  discomposed, 
you  cannot  wonder  at  me.  However,  be 
pleased  to  believe  that  I  am 
Dear  sir, 

Your  most  obliged,  most  affectionate, 
and  grateful  servant, 
"  William  Mompesson." 

When  first  the  plague  broke  out  in  Eyam, 
Mr.  Mompesson  wrote  to  the  then  earl  of 
Devonshire,  residing  at  Chatworth,  some 
five  miles  from  Eyam;  slating,  that  he 
thought  he  could  prevail  upon  his  parish- 
ioners to  confine  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  the  village,  if  the  surrounding 
country  would  supply  them  with  neces- 
saries, leaving  such  provisions  as  should  be 
requested  in  appointed  places,  and  at  ap- 
pointed hours,  upon  the  encircling  hills. 
The  proposal  was  punctually  complied 
with ;  and  it  is  most  remarkable,  that  when 
thp  pestilence  became,  beyond  an  concep- 
tion, terrible,  not  a  single  inhabitant  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  deathful  boundaries  of 
the  village,  though  a  Tegiment  of  soldiers 
could  not,  in  that  rocky  and  open  country, 
have  detained  them  against  their  will :  much 
less  could  any  watch,  which  niight  have 
been  set  by  the  neighbourhood,  have  ef- 
fected that  infinitely  important  purr 

By  lite  influence  of  this  exemplary  man, 
obtained  by  his  pious  and  i> fleet ionate  vir- 
tues, the  rest  of  the  county  of  Derby  escaped 
the  plague ;    not    one    of  the    very    nearly 
neighbouring   hamlets,    or    even    a    single 
house,  being  infected  beyond  the  limits  of 
Eyam  village,  though  the  distemper  raged 
there  near  p-b  ^{\dT(liy  b=        uired 
respecting  a  story,  which  is  as  true  as  it  is 
sad.      The    manner  wherein  it    is   poetic- 
ally related  is  sufficiently  exemplified,  and 
therefore,  without  comment;  and  for  beau- 
ties, various  as  the  scenery  of  nature,  ex- 
pressed  in   charmed   lines,  the   reader  of 
feeling   is  referred   to  the    exquisite   little 
volume  mentioned  before,  under  the  title  of 
"  The    Desolation    of   Eyam,    and   other 
Poems;    by    William   and   Mary    Howitt, 
authors  of  the  Forest  Minstrel,  &c." 


A  little  piece,  however,  is  ventured  from 
the  volume,  as  a  seasonable  conclusion  at 
parting. ' 

SUMMER  AND  THE  POET. 

POET. 

Oh  !  golden,  golden  summer, 

What  is  it  thou  hast  done  ? 
Thou  hast  chased  each  vernal  roamer 

With  thy  fiercely  burning  sun. 

Glad  was  the  cuckoo's  hail  ; 

Where  may  we  hear  it  now  ? 
Thou  hast  driven  the  nightingale  : 

From  the  waring  hawthorn  houglt. 

Thou  hast  shrunk  the  mighty  river; 

Thou  hast  made  the  small  brook  flee  ; 
And  the  light  gale*  faintly  uuivcr 

In  the  dark  and  shadowy  tree. 

Spring  waked  her  tribes  to  bloom, 

Aad  on  the  green  sward  dance. 
Thou  ha*t  sn:itten  them  to  the  tomb, 

With  thy  consuming  glance. 

And  bow  Autumn  cometh  on, 

Singing  'midst  shocks  of  corn, 
t'hon  hastesest  to  be  gone. 

As  if  joy  might  not  betiorne. 

SUMMER. 

And  dost  Uxou  of  me  complain. 

Thou,  who,  with  dreamy  eyes, 
In  the  forest's  moss  hast  lain, 

Praising  my  silvery  skies  ? 

Thou,  who  didst  deem  divine 

The  shrill  cicada's  tune, 
When  the  odours  of  the  pine 

QhSnra  through  the  woods  at  uoon  ? 

I  have  run  my  fervid  race  ; 

I  have  wrought  ray  task  osce  more  ; 
I  have  filled  each  fruitful  place 

With  a  plenty  that  runs  o'er. 

There  is  treasure  for  the  garner; 

There  is  honey  with  tl»o  bt-e  j 
And,  oh!  thou  iL'"kless  scorner, 

Tli»—  "  a  paring  boon  for  thee. 

Soon  as,  in  misty  sadness, 

Sere  Autumn  yields  his  reign, 
W  inter,  with  stormy  madni-ss, 

Shall  ch^se  thee  from  the  plaia. 

Then  shall  these  scenes  Elysian 

Bright  in  thy  spirit  burn  ; 
And  each  summer-thought  and  vision 

Be  thine  till  I  return. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  fiom  this 
volume  the  poem  of  «  Penn  and  the  In- 
dians," ifl  a  former  sheet,  was  extracted  . 
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itfompes&mt'ss  pulpit  m  ti)t  &orlw 

Bursting  through  that  woody  screen 

What  vision  of  strange  aspect  met  his  eyes  I 
In  that  fantastic  temple's  porch  was  seen 

The  youthful  pastor -     

— — — — — —  No  sabbath  sound 

Came  from  the  village  ; — no  rejoicing  bells 
Were  heard  ;  no  groups  of  strolling  youth  were  found, 

Nor  lovers  loitering  on  the  distant  fells, 

No  laugh,  no  shout  of  infancy,  which  tells 
AVhere  radiant  health  and  happiness  repair; 

But  silence,  such  as  with  the  lifeless  dwells. 

The  Desolation  of  Eyam. 


A  plate  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
of   September,   1801,  presents   the   above 
view,  taken  about  three  years  before,  ac- 
companied by  a  remark  from  Mr.  Urban 's 
correspondent,  that  it  was   "  at  that  time 
an    exact   resemblance   of   tbe   perforated 
rock  near  the  village   of  Eyam,  •_  wnicn 
the  pious  and  worthy  Mr.  Mompesson,  u^ 
rector,  punctually  performed  tbe  duties  of 
his  office  to  the  distressed  inhabitants  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  plague  in  that  village." 
Here  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  in  the 
expressive    language    of    "  William   and 
Mary  Howitt,"   that  "  what  a  cordon  of 
soldiers  could  not  have  accomplished  was 
effected  by  the  wisdom   and  love   of  one 
man.     This  measure  was  the  salvation  of 
the  country.      The  plague,   which   would 
most  probably  have  spread  from  place   to 
place,  may  be  said>  to  have  been  hemmed 


in,  and,  in  a  dreadful  and  desolating  strug- 
gle, destroyed  and  buried  with  its  victims." 
William  Mompesson  exercised  a  power 
greater  than  legislators  have  yet  attained. 
He  had  found  the  great  secret  of  govern- 
ment. ll«  ruled  his  flock  by  the  Law  of 
Kindness.  m 

In  o™  summer,  1757,  five  cottagers  v,.._ 
digging  on  the  heathy  mountain  above 
Eyam,°which  was  the  place  of  graves  after 
the  church-yard  became  a  too  narrow  repo- 
sitory. Those  men  came  to  something 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having  once 
been  linen.  Conscious  of  their  situation, 
they  instantly  buried  it  again.  In  a  few 
days  they  all  sickened  of  a  putrid  fever, 
and  three  of  the  five  died.  The  disorder 
was  contagious,  and  proved  mortal  to  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants/ 
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No.  XXXVII. 

[From    "  Ram    Alley,"    a    Comedy,    by 
Lodowick  Barry,  1611.] 

In  the  Prologue  the  Poet  protests  the 
innocence  of  his  Play,  and  gives  a  promise 
f  better  things. 

_,  i  bred  mirth  our  Muse  doth  sing  : 
The 

.  tyr's  tooth,  and  waspish  sting, 

_     , .  ist  do  hurt  when  least  suspected, 

_      .,    '  v  are  not  affected. 

But  if  con 

_,  *,  with  quick-turn  d  scenes, 

Observing  a.  n 

tin-  l  r        hose  ancient  streams 

Which  from  ti 

,        lorse-foot  fount  do  flow — 
As  time,  place,  , 

_..  ,     -on — and  to  show 

Things  never  done  . 
rr-i    .  .v       i.        . 'th  that  true  life, 
That  thoughts  and  v 

-.,-l     t      .t    .v  shall  stand  at  strife, 

Whether  the  things  no 
-       .    ,.  ,    hewn  be  true ; 

Or  whether  we  ourselve. 

The  things  we  but  present"'    ° 

Free  from  the  loathsome  Sta    .      * 

.:..j       »    'disease, 
So  over-worn,  so  tired  and  sta. 

Not  satyrising,  ovi  to  rail  ; — 

May  win  your  fa'»rs,  and  inherit 

But  calm  acceptaice  of  his  nerit,-^ 

He  vows  by  pape|  pen,  and  ii.k, 

And  by  the  Learrtd  Sisters'  driak, 

To  spend  his  tinuhis  lamps,  his  oil, 

And  never  cease  s  brain  to  toil, 

Till  from  the  siltt  hours  of  night 

He  doth  producebr  your  delight, 

Conceits  so  new*  harmless  free, 

That  Puritans  tlnselves  may  see 

A  Play  ;  yet  nop  public  preach, 

That  Players  s»  lewd  doctrine  teach, 

That  their  pureints  do  quake  and  tremble, 

When  they  do  s  a  man  resemble 

The  picture  of  villain. — This, 

As  he  a  friend  Muses  is, 

To  you  by  me  igives  his  word, 

Is  all  his  Pky>es  now  afford. 


rFrom  tli  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Sub- 
ject," j-agi-comedy,  by  T.  Heywood, 
1627.J 

In  tliePMogue  to  this  Play,  Heywood 
descants upn  the  variety  of  topics,  which 
had  beei  ntroduced  upon  the  English 
stage  in  tht  age, — the  rich  Shakspearian 
epoch. 

To  give  ontdt  to  this  most  curious  age, 

The  Gods  theoselves  we've  brought  down  to  the  stage, 

And  figured  nem  in  Planets ;  made  ev'n  Hell 

Deliver  up  tlfe  Furies,  by  no  spell 

Saving  tie  Mises'  raptures  :  further  we 

Have  traffic]*  by  their  help ;  no  History 


We've  left  unrifled ;  our  pens  have  been  dipt 

As  well  in  opening  each  hid  manuscript, 

As  tracts  more  vulgar,  whether  read  or  sung, 

In  our  domestic  or  more  foreign  tongue. 

Of  Fairy  elves,  Nymphs  of  the  Sea  and  Land, 

The  Lawns  and  Groves,  no  number  can  be  scann'd, 

Which  we've  not  given  feet  to.    Nay,  'tis  known, 

That  when  our  Chronicles  have  barren  grown 

Of  story,  we  have  all  Invention  stretcht ; 

Dived  low  as  to  the  center,  and  then  reacht 

Unto  the  Primum  Mobile  above, 

(Nor  "scaped  Things  Intermediate),  for  your  love' 

These  have  been  acted  often  ;  all  have  past 

Censure  :  of  which  some  live,  and  some  are  cast. 

For  this*  in  agitation,  stay  the  end  ; 

Tho'  nothing  please,  yet  nothing  can  offend. 


[From  the  "  Challenge  to  Beauty,"  a  Tragi- 
comedy, by  T.  Heywood,  163G.] 

In  the  Prologue  to  this  Play,  Heywood 
commends  the  English  Plays ;  not  without 
a  censure  of  some  writers,  who  in  his  time 
had  begun  to  degenerate. 

The  Roman  and  Athenian  Dramas  far 
Differ  from  us  :  and  those  that  frequent  are 
In  Italy  and  France,  ev'n  in  these  days, 
Compared  with  ours,  are  rather  Jiggs  than  Plays. 
Like  of  the  Spanish  may  be  said,  and  Dutch  ; 
None,  versed  in  language,  but  confess  them  such. 
They  do  not  build  their  projects  on  that  ground  ; 
Nor  have  their  phrases  half  the  weight  and  sound, 
Our  labour'd  Scenes  have  had.    And  yet  our  nation 
(Already  too  much  tax'd  for  imitation. 
In  seeking  to  ape  others)  cannot  'quit 
Some  of  our  Poets,  who  have  sinn'd  in  it. 
'or  where,  before,  great  Patriots,  Dukes,  and  Kings, 
Presented  for  some  high  facinorous  thingst 
Wer«  the  stage  subject ;  now  we  strive  to  fly 
In  their  low  pitch,  who  never  could  soar  high  : 
For  now  the  common  irjoiMni  entreats 
Ot  puv_e  Lovers,  crafty  Bawds,  or  Cheats. 
Nor  Mains  I  ti„,i,  <,uirfc  fancies,  who  can  fit 
These  queasy  times  with  humours  flash'd  in  wit, 
Whose  art  I  both  encourage  and  commend  ; 
I  only  wish  that  they  would  sometimes  bend 
To  memorise  the  valours  of  such  men, 
Whose  very  names  might  dignify  the  pen ; 
And  that  our  once-applauded  Rosscian  strain 
In  acting  such  might  be  revived  again; 
Which  you  to  count'nance  might  the  Stage  make  proud, 
And  poets  strive  to  key  their  strings  more  loud. 

C.  L. 


*  His  own  Play. 

t  The  foundations  of  the  English  Drama  were  laid 
deep  in  tragedy  by  Marlow,  and  others  —  Marlow 
especially— while  our  comedy  was  yet  in  its  lisping 
state.  To  this  tragic  preponderance  (forgetting  his 
own  sweet  Comedies,  and  Shakspeare's),  Heywood 
seems  to  refer  with  regret ;  as  in  the  "Roscian  Strain" 
he  evidently  alludes  to  Alleyn,  who  was  great  in  the 
|'  Jew  of  Malta,"  as  Heywood  elsewhere  testifies,  and 
in  the  principal  tragic  parts  both  of  Marlow  and 
Shakspeare, 
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OTttstlmg 

IN  CORNWALL  AND  DEVONSHIRE. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— The  ready  insertion  given  to  my 
letter  on  the  above  subject,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Every-Day  Book,  (p.  1009,) 
encourages  me  to  hope  that  you  will  as 
readily  insert  the  present,  which  enters 
idom  fully  into  the  merits  of  this  ancient 
sport,  as  practised  in  both  counties,  than 
any  other  communication  you  have  as  yet 
lain  before  your  numerous  readers. 

Having  been  the  first  person  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  merits  of  Polkinhorne, 
Parkins,  and  Warren,  of  Cornwall,  (to 
which  I  could  easily  have  added  the  names 
of  some  dozen  or  two  more,  equally  deserv- 
ing of  notice,)  I  was  much  amused  at  the 
article  you  extracted  from  the  London 
Magazine,  (into  the  Every-Day  Booh,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1337,)  because  I  was  present  at  the 
sport  there  spoken  of;  and  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  play,  and  an  eye-witness, 
I  found  the  picture  much  too  highly  co- 
loured. 

I  am  neither  a  Cornwall  nor  a  Devon  man 
myself,  but  have  resided  in  both  counties 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  am  really  an  ad> 
mirer  of  Abraham  Cann,  of  Devon,  whose 
behaviour  in  the  ring  no  one  can  at  all 
complain  of:  he  is  a  fine  fellow,  but  so  is 
Polkinhorne,  and,  beyond  doubt,  the  latter 
is  "  much  the  better  man  ;''  he  threw  Canx 
an  acknowledged  fair  fall,  and  I  regret  <*e 
left  the  ring  on  the  dud  advice  of  tlose 
whom  he  thought  then  his  friends.  Had  he 
not,  I  am  certain  he  would  have  thrown 
Cann  "  over  and  over  again." 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Tnhlo  Book  (p. 
416). is  given  an  extract  from  Homer,  to 
show  that  Ulysses'  mode  of  wrestling  was 
similar  to  that  of  Abraham  Cann  ;  it  may 
be  so  ;  but  what  does  Achilles  say  upon  the 
subject :— . 

"  Your  nobler  vigour,  oh,  my  friends,  restrain  : 
Nor  weary  out  your  gen'rous  strength  in  vain. 
Ye  huth  have  won  :  let  others  who  excel 
Now  prove  that  prowess  you  have  prov'd  so  well." 

Now  Abraham  Cann,  with  his  monstrous 
shoe,  and  most  horrible  mode  of  kicking, 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  throw  Polkin- 
horne, nor  do  I  think  he  has  the  power  or 
skill  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  His  defeat  of 
Gaffney  has  added  no  laurel  to  his  brow, 
for  the  Irishman  had  not  a  shadow  of 
chance ;  nor  is  there  an  Irishman  or  a 
Cornishman,  now  in  Xondon,  that  would 


stand  any  chance  fcith  Gyrm ;  but  he  would 
find  several  awkward  opponents  if  he  would 
meet  those    from  Westmorland,  Carlisle, 
and  Cumberland,  and  play  niqieir  mode.  In 
the  match,  however,  between  Polkinhorne 
and   Cann    the    latter    very    properly    re- 
ceived the  stakes,  on  account  of  the  former 
having  quitted  the  ring  on  conceiving  he  had 
won  the  day,  by  throwing  two  falls.     The 
second  throw,  on  reference  to  the  umpire? 
was  after  some  time  deemed  not  a  fair  ba' 
fall. — This,  however,  is  foreigu  to  my  •.'" 
pose;    which   is  to  systematically    e"'ait? 
the  methods  of  Wrestling  in  Corny4 
Devon. 

I  have  seen  in  Cornwall  mo  Pers°ns 
present  at  these  games,  when  <\Pnze  has 
only  been  a  gold-laced  hat,  ^aif  coat,  or 
a  pair  of  gloves,  than  ever  a'nd  tbe  ,sPorts 
of  Devon,  (where  the  priz^,  v^  llberal 
-for  thev  don't  like  to  '  klck(:d  severely 
for  a  trifle,)  or  even  at'6,  Jmewd  meetings 
of  later  days  in  LoncV'/1  %*  ^  in  the 
City  Road,  or  the   ^  EaSle/n  Mile 
End.     How  is  t!  V\hyf:!,a  the  lat,ter 
places,  six,  eigly  and'  at  ff!>est    twelve 
standards  are  >™c}l  aS  Jft  Pla?  *J 
admit  of;  w»e  in  f0™  'J  have  se<^ 
forty  made'*   °f*  d3fo  ' L  C1nza,nce'  on 
Monday  24th  ult>    thl    y   tandards   were 
made  '^nd  the  match  conluded  the  day 
f0H0<mg.    In  Devon,  whafevith  the  heavy 
sn,es  and  thick  padding,  ail  time  lost  in 
equipment  and  kicking,  he  that  number 
cannot  be  made  in  a  day  :  lave  frequently 
seen  men  obliged   to  leavethe  ring,  and 
abandon  the  chance  of  a  pri,  owing  solely 
to  the  hurt  they   have   reeved   by  kicks 
from  the  knee  downwards  ;  id  let  me  here 
add,  that  I  have  been  pre&t  when  even 
Cann's  brothers,  or   reiattG,  iiave    been 
obliged  to  do  so.     So  much»r  kicking. — 
To  the  eye  of  a  beholder  unqiuinted  with 
wrestling,  the  Cornish  modmiist  appear 
as  play,  and  that   of  Devon  irbtrous. — It 
is    an    indisputable  fact,  tin  m  Cornish 
wrestler    of   any   note   ever  cedents  the 
games  in  Devon  ;  and  that  Wenver  those 
from  Devon  have  played  in  Or  wall,  they 
have  been  thrown  :  Jordan  b)Pakins,  and 
so  on. 

At  a  Cornish  wrestling,  a  mn'sfavourite 
play  can  be  seen  by  the  hitch  c  htldfast  he 
takes;  as  right  or  left,  which  i  sue  to  be 
crossed  by  left  and  right,  andthe  struggl'e 
immediately  commences.  lie  off-hand 
play  is  that  in  which  the  menltavs  each  a 
gripe  on  his  adversary's  colla-,  or  on  the 
collar  and  opposite  elbow,  or  vrist ;  when 

•  See  the  West  Briton  paper  of  the  5<h  Oeloter. 
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by  a  sudden  blow  against  the  outside  of 
the  foot,  by  the  striker's  inside,  (if  strong 
enough,)  or  by  a  corresponding  twist  of  the 
collar,  one  lays  the  other  flat  on  his  back. 
This  is  called  playing  tcith  the  toe  ;  but 
they  never  wear  any  shoes,  and  are  gene- 
rally bare-legged  from  the  knee  downwards. 

When  the  hitch  is  collar  and  elbow,  one 
mode  of  play  is  to  lift  with  the  heel  placed 
in  the  fork,  with  the  back  twisted  round 
towards  the  other's  front,  and  pulling  him 
strongly  by  the  elbow  and  collar,  carry  him 
forward;  but  a  back  fall  is  then  uncertain. 
Another  way  is  to  heave  forward  or  back- 
ward with  the  crook,  or  inlock,  or  with  the 
hip. 

But  the  struggle  is  on  what  is  termed  the 
clositig  play,  which  is  by  hitching  over  and 
under.  If  righthanded,  the  over  player 
has  his  right  hand  on  the  loins,  or  over  the 
right  shoulder  of  his  adversary,  with  his 
right  side  towards  him,  and  his  left  hand 
on  the  right  arm,  at  the  wrist  or  elbow  ;  he 
then  throws  forward  with  the  hip,  or  back- 
ward and  forward  with  the  crook,  as  before. 

The  under  player  has  his  right  hand  on 
the  left  side  of  the  collar,  his  left  crossing 
the  loins  on  the  back,  or  crossing  the  belly 
in  front,  and  facing  his  opponent's  left  side. 
His  defensive  play  is  to  stop  the  hip  by  the 
clamp  and  the  crook  ;  by  pushing  forward 
with  his  left  hand  on  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  then  heaving  ;  which  in  the  ring  is  con- 
sidered the  best  play.  A  good  and  sure 
heaver  is  a  perfect  player.  It  must  be 
done  backward,  if  the  arm  crosses  the 
back;  but  if  it  crosses  the  belly,  either 
backward  or  forward  will  do.  Cann  was 
thrown  by  Polkinhorne  backwards,  which 
is  dangerous  to  the  heaver  to  attempt ;  for, 
if  he  does  not  lift  with  sufficient  strength, 
and  keep  himself  clear  of  his  antagonist's 
legs,  he  will  not  go  far  enough  round,  and 
instead  of  throwing  his  adversary  a  fair 
fall,  he  may  fall  on  his  own  back,  which  is 
termed  throwing  himself ;  or  his  adveisnry 
may  crook  his  leg  within,  and  overbalance 
the  heaver,  and  by  a  quick  movement  throw 
him.  Thus  was  Warren  thrown  by  Cann. 
(See  the  Evcry-Day  Book,  vol.  ii.  p.  1337.) 

The  forward  heave,  if  done  quickly,  is 
certain.  Both  arms  must  cross  the  belly, 
and  your  adversary  be  lifted  across  your 
chest;  then,  plunging  forward,  you  fall  on 
him  crosswise ;  he  has  thus  no  chance,  and 
the  fall  is  complete;  but  the  in-turn,  if 
adopted  before  the  lift  from  the  ground 
takes  place,  baffles  the  heaver. 

The  Cornish  hug  is  a  tremendous  strug- 
gle for  victory.  Both  grasp  alike,  and  not 
much  science  is  required.    It  only  takes 


place  where  each  conceives  himself  to  be 
the  stronger  of  the  two.  It  is  either  right 
or  left.  If  right,  each  man  has  his  right 
hand  on  the  other's  loins  on  the  left  side, 
and  his  left  hand  on  the  right  shoulder ; 
they  stand  face  to  face,  and  each  strives  to 
draw  his  adversary  towards  him,  and  grasps 
him  round  the  waist,  till  the  hug  becomes 
close,  and  the  weakest  man  is  forced  back- 
ward— the  other  falling  heavily  upon  him. 
This  is  a  very  sure  and  hard  fall.  So  much 
for  Cornish  play.  Now  for  that  of  Devon- 
shire ;  which  resembles  in  every  respect 
(the  toe  and  heel  excepted)  the  off-hand 
play  of  Cornwall,  but  goes  no  farther. 

The  Devonshire  men  have  no  under-play, 
nor  have  they  one  heaver  ;  and  they  do  not 
understand  or  practise  the  hug.  Visit  a 
Devon  ring,  and  you'll  wait  a  tedious  time 
after  a  man  is  thrown  ere  another  appears. 
After  undergoing  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  a  good  kicking,  &c.  he  enters, 
and  shakes  his  adversary  by  the  hand,  and 
kicks  and  lays  hold  when  he  can  get  a  fit 
opportunity.  If  he  is  conscious  of  superior 
strength  he  "  goes  to  work,"  and  by  strength 
of  arms  wrests  him  off  his  legs,  and  lays 
him  flat ;  or,  if  too  heavy  for  this,  he  carries 
him  round  by  the  hip.  But  when  the  men 
find  they  are  u  much  of  a  muchness  "  it  is 
really  tiresome:  "caution"  is  the  word; 
the  shoe,  only,  goes  to  work ;  and  after 
dreadful  hacking,  cutting,  and  kicking,  one 
is  at  last  thrown.  The  hardest  shoe  and 
the  best  kicker  carries  the  day.  Cann  is  a 
very  hard  kicker  and  a  cautious  wrestler. 
The  Irishman's  legs  bore  ample  testimony 
of  the  effects  of  Cann's  shoe.  He  left  him 
knee-deep  in  a  stream  of  gore. 

The  Devon  men  never  close  with  a 
Cornish  adversary,  if  they  find  he  possesses 
any  science;  because  they  have  no  under- 
play, and  cannot  prevent  the  risk  of  being 
heaved  :  they  therefore  stand  off,  with  only 
one  hand  in  the  collar,  and  kick ;  the 
Cornishman  then  attempts  to  get  in,  and 
the  Devonman  tries  to  confine  one  of  his 
opponent's  arms  by  holding  him  at  the 
wrist,  and  keeping-  him  from  coming  in 
either  over  or  under,  and  at  every  move  of 
his  lew  kicking  it.  Here  ends  the  descrip- 
tion ;  by  which  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that 
a  Cornishman  cannot  enter  a  Devon  ring 
on  any  thing  like  an  equality. 

Wishing  well  to  both  counties,  and  dis- 
claiming undue  partiality  to  either,  I  remain 
a  true  lover  of  wrestling  as  a  rustic  sport, 
and  your  obedient  servant, 

Sam  Sam's  Sox. 

Oetober  &,  1827. 
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ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  XII. 

Ether — Weight  and  Elasticity  of  the 

Air — Air-guns. 

By  ether  the  moderns  understand  a  rare 
fluid,  or  species  of  matter,  beyond  the  at- 
mosphere, and  penetrating  it,  infinitely 
more  subtile  than  the  air  we  respire,  of  an 
immense  extent,  filling  all  the  spaces  where 
the  celestial  bodies  roll,  yet  making  no 
sensible  resistance  to  their  motions.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  a  sort  of  air,  much  purer 
than  that  which  invests  our  globe ;  others, 
that  its  nature  approaches  to  that  of  the 
celestial  fire,  which  emanates  from  the  sun 
and  other  stars ;  others,  again,  suppose  it 
to  be  generically  different  from  all  other 
matter,  sui  generis,  and  its  parts  finer  than 
those  of  light;  alleging  that  the  exceed- 
ing tenuity  of  its  parts  renders  it  capable 
of  that  vast  expansive  force,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  that  pressure  and  dilatation 
whence  most  of  the  phenomena  in  nature 
arise ;  for  that  by  the  extreme  subtilty  of 
its  parts  it  intimately  penetrates  all  bodies, 
and  exerts  its  energy  everywhere.  This  last 
is  the  opinion  of  Newton  and  Locke.  But 
whatever  be  the  sentiments  now  entertained 
on  the  subject,  we  find  the  origin  of  all  of 
them  in  the  ancients. 

The  stoics  taught,  that  there  was  a  subtile 
and  active  fire  which  pervaded  the  whole 
universe,  that  by  the  energy  of  this  ethereal 
substance,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
ether,  all  the  parts  of  nature  were  produced, 
preserved,  and  linked  together ;  that  it  em- 
braced every  thing;  and  that  in  it  the 
celestial  bodies  performed  their  revolutions. 

According  to  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
Hierocles,  Pythagoras  affirmed,  that  the  air 
which  invests  our  earth  is  impure  and 
mixed ;  but  that  the  air  above  it  is  essen- 
tially pure  and  healthful.  He  calls  it  "  free 
ether,  emancipated  from  all  gross  matter,  a 
celestial  substance  that  fills  all  space,  and 
penetrates  at  will  the  pores  of  all  bodies." 

Aristotle,  explaining  Pythagoras's  opi- 
nion of  ether,  ascribes  the  same  also  to 
Anaxagoras.  Aristotle  himself,  in  another 
place,  understands  by  ether,  a  fifth  element 
pure  and  unalterable,  of  an  active  and  vital 
nature,  Out  entirely  different  from  air  and 
fire. 

Empedocles,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
disciples  of  Pythagoras,  is  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch, and  St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  as 
admitting  an  ethereal   substance,    which 


filled  all  space,  and  contained  in  it  all  the 
bodies  of  the  universe,  and  which  he  calls 
by  the  names  of  Titan  and  Jupiter. 

Plato  distinguishes  air  into  two  kinds, 
the  one  gross  and  filled  with  vapours,  which 
is  what  we  breathe ;  the  other  "  more  re- 
fined, called  ether,  in  which  the  celestial 
bodies  are  immerged,  and  where  they  roll." 

The  nature  of  air  was  not  less  known  to 
the  ancients  than  that  of  ether.  They  re- 
garded it  as  a  general  "  menstruum,"  con- 
taining all  the  volatile  parts  of  every  thing 
in  nature,  which  being  variously  agitated, 
and  differently  combined,  produced  me- 
teors, tempests,  and  all  the  other  changes 
we  experience.  They  also  were  acquainted 
with  its  weight,  though  the  experiments 
transmitted  to  us,  relative  to  this,  are  but 
few.  Aristotle  speaks  of  "  a  vessel  filled 
with  air  as  weighing  more  than  one  quite 
empty."  Treating  of  respiration,  he  reports 
the  opinion  of  Empedocles,  who  ascribes 
the  cause  of  it  "  to  the  weight  of  the  air, 
which  by  its  pressure  insinuates  itself  with 
force "  into  the  lungs.  Plutarch,  in  the 
same  terms,  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
Asclepiades.  He  represents  him,  among 
other  things,  as  saying,  that  "  the  external 
air  by  its  weight  opens  its  way  with  force 
into  the  breast."  Heron  of  Alexandria 
ascribes  effects  to  the  elasticity  of  the  air, 
which  show  that  he  perfectly  understood 
that  property  of  it. 

Seneca  also  knew  its  weight,  spring,  and 
elasticity.  He  describes  "  the  constant 
effort  it  makes  to  expand  itself  when  it  is 
compressed  ;"  and  he  affirms,  that  "  it  has 
the  property  of  condensing  itself,  and  for- 
cing its  way  through  all  obstacles  that  oppose 
its  passage." 

It  is  still  more  surprising,  however,  that 
Ctesibius,  "  upon  the  principle  of  the  air's 
elasticity,"  invented  TFind-guns,  which  we 
look  upon  as  a  modern  contrivance.  Philo 
of  Byzantium  gives  a  very  full  and  exact 
description  of  that  curious  machine,  plan- 
ned upon  the  property  of  the  air's  being 
capable  of  condensation,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  manage  and  direct  the  force  of  that 
element,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  stones 
with  rapidity  to  the  greatest  distance. 

INSCRIBED  ON  A  SIGN 

At  Castle  Cary,  Somerset. 
FOOT, 

Maker  of  pattens,  clogs,  rakes,  and  mouse-traps  too, 
Grinds  razors,  makes  old  umbrellas  good  as  new ; 
Knives  bladed,  spurs  and  lanterns  mended;  other  job 

done ; 
Teakettles  clean'd,  repaired,  and  carried  home. 

j.  t.  h.  ; 
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For  the  Table  Book. 
Provincial  Sayings,  &c. 

1.  As  the  days  grow  longer, 
The  storms  grow  stronger. 

2.  As  the  days  lengthen, 

So  the  storms  strengthen. 

3.  Blessed  is  the  corpse,  that  the  rain  falls  on. 

4.  Blessed  is  the  bride,  that  the  sun  shines  on. 

5.  He  that  goes  to  see  his  wheat  in  May, 
Comes  weeping  away. 

Harvest-home  Call, 
in  the  County  of  Durham. 

Blest  be  the  day  that  Christ  was  born,' 

We've  getten  mell  of  Mr. 's  corn, 

Well  won,  and  better  shorn. 

Hip,  hip,  hip ! — Huzza  !  huzza !  huzza  ! 

An  old  Yorkshire  May-Game. 

"  An  account  of  a  May-  Game,  performed 
at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1660,  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
totvn ;  whereby  they  demonstrated  their 
universal  joy  for  the  happy  return  of 
Charles  II.,  whom  God  was  pleased  to 
make  the  instrument  of  freeing  this  na- 
tion from  tyranny,  usurpation,  and  the 
dismal  effects  of  a  civil  war. 

u  They  came  into  the  town,  in  solemn 
equipage,  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  Three  antics  before  them  with  bag- 
pipes. 

"  2.  The  representative  of  a  lord,  attend- 
ed by  trumpets,  falconers,  four  pages,  as 
many  footmen,  and  fifty  attendants,  all 
suited  as  became  persons  of  their  quality. 

"  3.  The  representative  of  a  sheriff,  with 
forty  attendants,  in  their  liveries. 

"  4.  The  bishop  of  Hereford,  with  four 
pages  and  footmen,  his  chaplain,  and  twenty 
other  household  officers,  besides  their  at- 
tendants. 

"  5.  Two  companies  of  morris-dancers, 
who  acted  their  parts  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  spectators. 

"6.  Sixty  nymphs,  with  music  before 
diem,  following  Diana,  all  richly  adorned 
in  white  and  gorgeous  apparel,  with  pages 
and  footmen  attending  them. 

"  7.  Three  companies  of  foot  soldiers, 
with  a  captain  and  other  officers,  in  great 
magnificence. 

"  8.  Robin  Hood,  in  scarlet,  with  forty 
bowmen,  all  clad  in  Lincoln  green. 


"  Thus  they  marched  into  the  town. 
Now  follows  their  performance. 

"  They  marched  decently,  in  good  order, 
round  the  market-cross,  and  came  to  the 
church,  where  they  offered  their  cordial 
prayers  for  our  most  gracious  sovereign ;  a 
sermon  preached  at  that  time. 

"  From  thence  my  lord  invited  all  his  at- 
tendants to  his  house  to  dinner. 

"  The  reverend  bishop  did  the  same  to 
all  his  attendants,  inviting  the  minister  and 
other  persons  to  his  own  house,  where  they 
were  sumptuously  entertained. 

"  The  soldiers  marched  up  to  the  cross, 
where  they  gave  many  vollies  of  shot,  with 
push  of  pike,  and  other  martial  feats. 

"  There  was  erected  a  scaffold  and  ar- 
bours, where  the  morris-dancers  and  nymphs 
acted  their  parts  ;  many  thousands  of  spec- 
tators having  come  out  of  the  country  and 
villages  adjacent. 

"  Two  days  were  spent  in  acting  '  Robin 
Hood.'  The  sheriff  and  reverend  bishop 
sent  bottles  of  sack  to  several  officers  acting 
in  the  play,  who  all  performed  their  parts 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  spectators, 
with  acclamations  of  joy  for  the  safe  arrival 
of  his  sacred  majesty. 

"  Something  more  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  civil  magistrate  of  the 
town,  who  permitted  the  conduit  to  run 
water  all  the  time. 

"  The  preceding  rejoicings  were  per- 
formed by  the  commonalty  of  the  borough 
of  Richmond." 

Christmas  Pie. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  New- 
castle Chronicle,  6th  Jan.  1770: — "Mon- 
day last  was  brought  from  Howick  to  Ber- 
wick, to  be  shipp'd  for  London,  for  sir 
Hen.  Grey,  bart.,  a  pie,  the  contents  where- 
of are  as  follows  :  viz.  2  bushels  of  flour, 
20  lbs.  of  butter,  4  geese,  2  turkies,  2  rab- 
bits, 4  wild  ducks,  2  woodcocks,  6  snipes, 
and  4  partridges ;  2  neats'  tongues,  2  cur- 
lews, 7  blackbirds,  and  6  pigeons :  it  is 
supposed  a  very  great  curiosity,  was  made 
by  Airs.  Dorothy  Patterson,  housekeeper  at 
Howick.  It  was  near  nine  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  bottom,  weighs  about  twelve 
stones,  will  take  two  men  to  present  it 
to  table  ;  it  is  neatly  fitted  with  a  case,  and 
four  small  wheels  to  facilitate  its  use  to 
every  guest  that  inclines  to  partake  of  its 
contents  at  table." 

Oliver  Cromwell's  Weddings. 

The  singular  mode  of  solemnizing  mar- 
riages that  took  place  during  Cromwell's 
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usurpation,  was  pretty  strictly  observed  for 
the  space  of  four  years  ;  during  which  time 
sixty-six  couple  were  joined  together  before 
the  civil  magistrate  (at  Knaresbrough.) 
The  gentlemen  who  were  applied  to  in  this 
case,  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  be  Thomas 
Stockdale,  of  Bilton  Park,  Esq. ;  sir  Thomas 
Mouleverer,  bart.  of  Allerton  Park ;  or  the 
mayor  of  ltipon.  The  bans  were  pub- 
lished on  three  separate  days  before  mar- 
riage, sometimes  at  the  market-cross,  and 
sometimes  in  the  church.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  certificates  : — 

"  30  Mar.  1651.  Marmaduke  Inman  and 
Prudence  Lowcock,  both  of  the  parish 
of  Knaresbrough,  were  this  day  mar- 
ried together  at  Ripon,  having  first 
been  published  three  several  market- 
days  in  the  market-place  at  Knares- 
brough, according  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  no  exceptions  made. 

"  In  the  presence  of 

"  Thomas  Davie, 
"  Anthony  Simpson." 

Electioneering. 

In  sir  Henry  Slingsby's  Diary  is  the  fol- 
lowing note,  respecting  the  election  at 
Knaresbrough  in  the  year  1640.  "There 
is  an  evil  custom  at  such  elections,  to  bestow 
wine  on  all  the  town,  which  cost  me  sixteen 
pounds  at  least." 

D.  A.  M. 


A  RARE  BROAD  FARTHING ! 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  last  very  pleasing  number, 
p.  242,  you  give  an  account  of  a  "  Farthing- 
Lord."  As  addenda  to  that  article  I  state, 
that  in  the  west  of  England  I  knew  a 
penurious  old  gentleman,  who,  by  way  of 
generous  reward,  used  to  give  the  person 
who  performed  little  services  for  him  a 
farthing .',  with  this  grateful  apostrophe, 
"  Here,  my  friend ;  here  is  a  rare  broad 
farthing  for  thee  ! — go  thy  way — call  to- 
morrow ;  and,  if  thou  earn  it,  thou  shalt 
have  another  rare  broad  farthing  .'"  By 
the  exercise  of  this  liberality,  he  gained  the 
appellation  of  "  Broad  Farthing!"  and  re- 
tained it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  when  he 
left  immense  wealth. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  Sec. 

*  *  * 

Islington,  August  25, 1827. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  following  good-tempered  and  agree- 
able letter  has  been  published  in  illustration 
of  an  excellent  engraving  of  Wilkie's  in- 
teresting picture  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
his  family : — 

Letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Sir 
Adam  Ferguson,  descriptive  of  a  Pic- 
ture painted  by  David  Wilkie,  Esq., 
r.a.,  exhibited  at  the  royal  acade- 
MY, 1818. 

My  dear  Adam, — I  have  duly  received 
your  letter,  with  that  enclosed  from  the 
gentleman  whom  you  have  patronised,  by 
suffering  the  sketch  from  the  pencil  of  our 
friend  Wilkie  to  be  engraved  for  his  work. 

The  picture  has  something  in  it  rather  of 
a  domestic  character,  as  the  personages  are 
represented  in  a  sort  of  masquerade,  such 
being  the  pleasure  of  the  accomplished 
painter.  Nevertheless,  if  it  is  to  be  en- 
graved, I  do  not  see  that  I  can  offer  any 
objection,  since  it  is  the  wish  of  the  dis- 
tinguished artist,  and  the  friendly  pro- 
prietor of  the  sketch  in  question. 

But  Mr.  Balmanno  [Secretary  to  the 
Incorporated  Artists'  Fund]  mentions,  be- 
sides, a  desire  to  have  anecdotes  of  my 
private  and  domestic  life,  or,  as  he  expresses 
himself,  a  portrait  of  the  author  in  his 
night-gown  and  slippers ;  and  this  from 
you,  who,  I  dare  say,  could  furnish  some 
anecdotes  of  our  younger  days,  which  might 
now  seem  ludicrous  enough. 

Even  as  to  my  night-gown  and  slippers, 
I  believe  the  time  has  been,  when  the 
articles  of  my  wardrobe  were  as  familiar  to 
your  memory  as  Poins's  to  Prince  Henry  ; 
but  that  time  has  been  for  some  years  past, 
and  I  cannot  think  it  would  be  interesting 
to  the  public  to  learn  that  I  had  changed 
my  old  robe-de-chambre  for  a  handsome 
douillette  when  I  was  last  at  Paris.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  can- 
not be  supposed  delighted  with  the  species 
of  gossip  which,  in  the  dearth  of  other  news, 
recurs  to  such  a  quiet  individual  as  myself; 
and  though,  like  a  well-behaved  lion  of 
twenty  years'  standing,  I  am  not  inclined  to 
vex  myself  about  what  I  cannot  help,  I 
will  not  in  any  case,  in  which  I  can  prevent 
it,  be  accessory  to  these  follies.  There  is 
no  man  known  at  all  in  literature,  who  may 
not  have  more  to  tell  of  his  private  life 
than  I  have  :  I  have  surmounted  no  diffi- 
culties either  of  birth  or  education,  nor 
have  I  been  favoured  by  any  particular  ad- 
vantages, and  my  life  has  been  as  void  of 
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incidents    of  importance,  as   that  of  the 
"  weary  knife-grinder,"— r 

"  Story  I  God  bless  you.    I  have  none  to  tell,  sir." 

The  follies  of  youth  ought  long  since  to 
have  passed  away ;  and  if  the  prejudices 
and  absurdities  of  age  have  come  in  their 
place,  I  will  keep  them,  as  Beau  Tibbs  did 
his  prospect,  for  the  amusement  of  my  do- 
mestic friends.  A  mere  enumeration  of 
the  persons  in  the  sketch  is  all  I  can  pos- 
sibly permit  to  be  published  respecting 
myself  and  my  family ;  and  as  must  be  the 
lot  of  humanity,  when  we  look  back  seven 
or  eight  years,  even  what  follows  cannot  be 
drawn  up  without  some  very  painful  re- 
collections. 

The  idea  which  our  inimitable  Wilkie 
adopted  was  to  represent  our  family  group 
in  the  garb  of  south  country  peasants,  sup- 
posed to  be  concerting  a  merry-making,  for 
which  some  of  the  preparations  are  seen. 
The  place  is  the  terrace  near  Kayside, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  towards  the 
Eildon  hills.  1.  The  sitting  figure,  in  the 
dress  of  a  miller,  I  believe,  represents  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  author  of  a  few  scores  of 
volumes,  and  proprietor  of  Abbotsford,  in 
the  county  of  Roxburgh.  2.  In  front,  and 
presenting,  we  may  suppose,  a  country 
wag  somewhat  addicted  to  poaching, 
stands  sir  Adam  Ferguson,  Knight-Keeper 
of  the  Regalia  of  Scotland.  3.  In  the 
background  is  a  very  handsome  old  man, 
upwards  of  eighty-four  years  old  at  the  time, 
painted  in  his  own  character  of  a  shepherd. 
He  also  belonged  to  the  numerous  clan  of 
Scott.  He  used  to  claim  credit  for  three 
things  unusual  among  the  Southland  shep- 
herds :  first,  that  he  had  never  been/be*  in 
the  course  of  his  life;  secondly,  he  never 
had  struck  a  man  in  anger;  thirdly,  that 
though  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
large  sales  of  stock,  he  had  never  lost  a 
penny  for  his  master  by  a  bad  debt.  He 
died  soon  afterwards  at  Abbotsford.  4,5,6. 
Of  the  three  female  figures,  the  elder  is  the 
late  regretted  mother  of  the  family  repre- 
sented. 5.  The  young  person  most  forward 
in  the  group  is  Miss  Sophia  Charlotte  Scott, 
now  Mrs.  J.  G.  Lockhart ;  and  6,  her 
younger  sister,  Miss  Ann  Scott.  Both  are 
represented  as  ewe-milkers,  with  their 
legtina,  or  milk-pails.  7.  On  the  left  hand 
of  the  shepherd,  the  young  man  holding  a 
fowling-piece  is  the  eldest  son  of-sir  Walter, 
now  captain  in  the  king's  hussars.  8.  The 
boy  is  the  youngest  of  the  family,  Charles 
Scott,  now  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford. 
The  two  dogs  were  distinguished  favourites 
of  the  family ;  the  large  one  was  a  stag- 


hound  of  the  old  Highland  breed,  called 
Maida,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  dogs 
that  could  be  found ;  it  was  a  present  from 
the  chief  of  Glengary  to  sir  Walter,  and 
was  highly  valued,  both  on  account  of  his 
beauty,  his  fidelity,  and  the  great  rarity  of 
the  breed.  The  other  is  a  little  Highland 
terrier,  called  Ourisk,  (goblin,)  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  bred  in  Kintail.  It  was  a  pre- 
sent from  the  honourable  Mr.  Stewart  Mac- 
kenzie, and  is  a  valuable  specimen  of  a 
race  which  is  now  also  scarce. 

Maida,  like  Bran,  Luath,  and  other  dogs 
of  distinction,  slumbers  "beneath  his  stone," 
distinguished  by  an  epitaph,  which,  to  the 
honour  of  Scottish  scholarship  be  it  spoken, 
has  only  one  false  quality  in  two  lines. 

"  Maidae  marmorea  dormis  sub  imagine  Maida, 
"  Ad  januam  domini  sit  tibi  terra  levis." 

Ourisk  still  survives,  but,  like  some  other 
personages  in  the  picture,  with  talents  and 
temper  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  She  has 
become  what  Dr.  Rutty,  the  quaker,  records 
himself  in  his  journal  as  having  sometimes 
been — sinfully  dogged  and  snappish. 

If  it  should  suit  Mr.  Balmanno's  purpose 
to  adopt  the  above  illustrations,  he  is 
heartily  welcome  to  them  ;  but  I  make  it  my 
especial  bargain,  that  nothing  more  is  said 
upon  such  a  meagre  subject. 

It  strikes  me,  however,  that  there  is  a 
story  about  old  Thomas  Scott,  the  shepherd, 
which  is  characteristic,  and  which  I  will 
make  your  friend  welcome  to.  Tom  was, 
both  as  a  trusted  servant  and  as  a  rich 
fellow  in  his  line,  a  person  of  considerable 
importance  among  the  class  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  used  to  stickle  a  good  deal 
to  keep  his  place  in  public  opinion.  Now, 
he  suffered,  in  his  own  idea  at  least,  from 
the  consequence  assumed  by  a  country 
neighbour,  who,  though  neither  so  well 
reputed  for  wealth  or  sagacity  as  Thomas 
Scott,  had  yet  an  advantage  over  him,  from 
having  seen  the  late  kip.tr,  and  used  to  take 
precedence  upon  all  occasions  when  they 
chanced  to  meet.  Thomas  suffered  under 
this  superiority.  But  after  this  sketch  was 
finished  and  exhibited  in  London,  the  news- 
papers made  it  known  that  his  present 
majesty  had  condescended  to  take  some 
notice  of  it.  Delighted  with  the  circum- 
stance, Thomas  Scott  set  out,  on  a  most 
oppressively  hot  day,  to  walk  five  miles  to 
Bowden,  where  his  lival  resided.  He  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  cottage,  than  he 
called  out  in  his  broad  forest  dialect— 
"  Andro',  man,  de  ye  anes  sey  (see)  the 
king?"  "  In  troth  did  I,  Tam,"  answered 
Andro',  "  sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  ye  a'  about 
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it :  ye  sey,  I  tfas  at  Lonon,  in  a  place  they 
ca'  the  park,  that  is  no  like  a  hained  hog- 
fence,  or  like  the  four-nooked  parks  in  this 

country ."   "  Hout  awa,"  said  Thomas, 

"  I  have  heard  a'  that  before  :  I  only  came 
ower  the  Know  to  tell  you,  that,  if  you 
have  seen  the  king-,  the  king  has  seen  mey," 
(me.)  And  so  he  returned  with  a  jocund 
heart,  assuring-  his  friends  "  it  had  done 
him  much  muckle  gude  to  settle  accounts 
wi'  Andro'.  " 

Another  favour  I  must  request  is,  that 
Mr.  Balmanno  will  be  so  good  as  to  send 
me  a  proof  of  these  illustrations,  as  my  hand 
is  very  bad,  and  there  be  errors  both  of  the 
pen  and  of  the  press. 

Jocose  h(Bc,  as  the  old  Laird  of  Restalrig 
writes  to  the  Earl  of  Gowrie. — Farewell, 
my  old  tried  and  dear  friend  of  forty  long 
years.  Our  enjoyments  must  now  be  of  a 
character  less  vivid  than  we  have  shared 
together. 

"  But  still  at  our  lot  it  were  vain  to  repine. 

"  Youth  cannot  return,  or  the  days  of  Lang  Syne." 

Yours  affectionately, 

Walter  Scott.* 
Abbotsford,  August  2. 


ADVICE 

To  "  Look  at  Home  !" 

The  advice  given  by  a  girl  to  Thales, 
the  Milesian  philosopher,  was  strong  and 
practical.  Seeing  him  gazing  at  the  heavens, 
as  he  walked  along,  and  perhaps  piqued 
by  his  not  casting  an  eye  on  her  attractions, 
she  put  a  stool  in  his  path,  over  which  he 
tumbled  and  broke  his  shins.  The  excuse 
she  made  was,  that  she  meant  to  teach  him, 
before  he  indulged  himself  in  star-gazing, 
to  '"'  look  at  home." 


to~  be  broken  also,  in  order  to  have  them 
both  of  one  length." 

The  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  who,  to  preserve  the  shape  of  his 
boot,  had  a  considerable  part  of  his  leg- 
bone  cut  off,  would  have  been  a  docile 
patient  to  the  sage  Hippocrates.  The  story 
is  in  the  Every-Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  1050. 

Sincere  Advice. 

While  Louis  XIV.  was  besieging  Lisle, 
the  Spanish  governor  very  handsomely  sent 
him,  from  the  town,  every  day,  fresh  ice  for 
the  use  of  his  table.  M.  de  Charost,  a 
favourite  of  the  king,  happening  to  be  near 
him  when  one  of  these  presents  arrived,  said 
to  the  messenger,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Do 
you  be  sure  to  tell  M.  de  Brouai,  your 
governor,  that  I  advise  him  not  to  give  up 
his  town  like  a  coward,  as  the  commandant 
of  Douai  has  done."  "  Are  you  mad, 
Charost?"  said  the  king,  turning  to  him 
angrily.  "  No,  sir,"  said  Charost,  "  but 
you  must  excuse  me.  The  comte  de 
Brouai  is  my  near  relation." 

Advice  for  Judging  op  Poetry. 

Cardinal  de  Itetz  desired  Menage  to 
favour  him  with  a  few  lectures  on  poetry  ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  such  quantities  of  verses 
are  brought  to  me  every  day,  that  I  ought 
to  seem,  at  least,  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
judge."  —  "It  would,"  replied  Menage, 
n  be  difficult  to  give  your  eminence  many 
rudiments  of  criticism,  without  taking  up 
too  much  of  your  time.  But  I  would  ad- 
vise you,  in  general,  to  look  over  the  first 
page  or  two,  and  then  to  exclaim,  Sad 
stuff!  wretched  poetaster  !  miserable  verses  ! 
Ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  you  will  be 
sure  you  are  right." 


Advice  for  a  broken  Limb. 

In  a  late  translation  of  Hippocrates,  we 
read  the  following  piece  of  grave  advice, 
•which,  notwithstanding  the  great  name  of 
the  counsellor,  will  hardly  have  many  fol- 
lowers. 

In  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  "  the  exten- 
sion ought  to  be  particularly  great,  the 
muscles  being  so  strong  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  effect  of  the  bandages,  their  con- 
traction is  apt  to  shorten  the  limb.  This 
is  a  deformity  so  deplorable,  that  when 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  it,  I  would 
advise  the  patient  to  suffer  the  other  thigh 

«  From  The  Times,  October  16, 1827. 


A  NOMINAL  ACCIDENT. 
To  the  Editor. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  of  the  two 
pork-butchers  in  Clare-market,  one  of  their 
names  should  be  "  Hum,"  the  other's 
n  Siium."— Fact !  upon  honour  ! — See  for 
yourself;  one  is  at  the  corner  of  Blackmore- 
street,  the 'other  in  the  street  adjoining 
Clement's  Inn. 

F.C.N. 

August  9,  1827. 
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Cfte  £ei)otatfon--&mtsie  at  OTfjitttngton,  &tvby$\)ivt. 


To  eternize  the  delegated  band, 

That  seal'd  their  great  forefathers'  fields  their  own ; 
Rais'd  ev'ry  art  that  decks  a  smiling  land, 

And  laws  that  gnard  the  cottage  as  the  throne. 


Rev.  P.  Cunningham. 


This  edifice  obtained  its  name  from  the 
meeting  of  Thomas  Osborne  earl  of  Danby, 
and  William  Cavendish  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, with  Mr.  John  D'Arcy,  privately  one 
morning,  in  1688,  upon  VVhittington  Moor, 
as  a  middle  place  between  Chatsworth, 
Kniveton,  and  Aston,  their  respective  resi- 
dences, to  consult  about  the  revolution, 
then  in  agitation.  *  A  shower  of  rain 
happening  to  fall,  they  removed  to  the 
village  for  shelter,  and  finished  their  con- 
versation at  a  public-house  there,  the  sign 
of  "  The  Cock  and  Pynot."f 

The  part  assigned  to  the  eaTl  of  Danby 
was,  to  surprise  York;  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded. After  which,  the  earl  of  Devon- 
shire was  to  take  measures  at  Nottingham, 
where  the  declaration  for  a  free  parliament, 
which  he,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  gentle- 
men of  Derbyshire,  had  signed  Nov.  28, 
1688,1  was  adopted  by  the  nobility,  gentry, 

•  Kennett.  t  A  provincial  name  for  a  Manpic. 

X  Rapin,  xy.  199. 

Vol.  II.— 44. 


and  commonalty  of  the  northern  counties, 
there  assembled.*  To  the  concurrence  of  these 
patriots  with  the  proceedings  in  favour  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  in  the  west,  the  nation 
is  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  its  rights 
and  liberties. 

The  cottage  here  represented  stands  at 
the  point  where  the  road  from  Chesterfield 
divides  into  two  branches,  to  Sheffield  and 
Rotherham.  The  room  where  the  noble- 
men sat  is  fifteen  feet  by  twelve  feet  ten, 
and  is  to  this  day  called  "  The  Plotting 
Parlour."  The  old  armed-chair,  still  re- 
maining in  it,  is  shown  by  the  landlord  with 
particular  satisfaction,  as  that  in  which  it  is 
said  the  earl  of  Devonshire  sat ;  and  he  tells 
with  equal  pleasure,  how  it  was  visited  by 
his  descendants,  and  the  descendants  of  his 
associates,  in  the  year  1788.  Some  new- 
rooms,  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
customers,  were  added  several  years  ago. 


•  Deering's  Nottingham,  p.  258. 
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The  duke  of  Leeds'  own  account  of  his  meet- 
ing the  earl  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  John 
D'Arcy*  at  IVhittiugton,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  a.  d.  1(388. 

The  earl  of  Danby,  afterwards  duke  of 
Leeds,  was  impeached,  a.  d.  1678,  of  high 
treason  by  the  house  of  commons,  on  a 
charge  of  being  in  the  French  interest,  and, 
in  particular,  of  being  popishly  affected  : 
many,  both  peers  and  commoners,  were 
misled,  and  had  conceived  an  erroneous 
opinion  concerning  him  and  his  political 
conduct.  This  he  has  stated  himself,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  letters,  printed  in 
1710,  where  he  says,  "  The  malice  of  my 
accusation  did  so  manifestly  appear  in  that 
article  wherein  I  was  charged  to  be  popishly 
affected,  that  I  dare  swear  there  was  not 
one  of  my  accusers  that  did  then  believe 
that  article  against  me." 

The  duke  then  proceeds,  for  the  further 
clearing  of  himself,  in  these  memorable 
words,  relative  to  the  meeting  at  Whitting- 
ton : — 

"  The  duke  of  Devonshire  also,  when  we 
were  partners  in  the  secret  trust  about  the 
revolution,  and  who  did  meet  me  and  Mr. 
John  D'Arcy,  for  that  purpose,  at  a  town 
called  Whittington,  in  Derbyshire,  did,  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  Mr.  D'Arcy,  make 
a  voluntary  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
mistakes  he  had  been  led  into  about  me; 
and  said,  that  both  he,  and  most  others, 
were  entirely  convinced  of  their  error.  And 
he  came  to  sir  Henry  Goodrick's  house  in 
Yorkshire  purposely  to  meet  me  there 
again,  in  order  to  concert  the  times  and 
methods  by  which  he  should  act  at  Notting- 
ham, (which  was  to  be  his  post,)  and  one 
at  York,  (which  was  to  be  mine ;)  and  we 
agreed,  that  I  should  first  attempt  to  sur- 
prise York,  because  there  was  a  small  garri- 
son with  a  governor  there  ;  whereas  Not- 
tingham was  but  an  open  town,  and  might 
give  an  alarm  to  York,  if  he  should  appear 
in  arms  before  I  had  made  my  attempt 
upon'jYork  ;  which  was  done  accordingly  ;f 
but  is  mistaken  in  divers  relations  of  it. 
And  I  am  confident  that  the  duke  (had  he 
been  now  alive)  would  have  thanked 
nobody  for  putting  his  prosecution  of  me 
amongst  the  glorious  actions  of  his  life." 

On  the  4th  and  5th  of  November  1788, 
the  centenary  of  the  landing  of  king  Wil- 


*  Son  and  heir  of  Conyers  earl  of  Holderness. 

t  For  the  earl  of  Devonshire's  proceedings  at  Derby 
and  Whittington,  see  Mr.  Deering's  History  of  Notting- 
ham, p.  260.  Mr.  Drake,  p,  1T7  of  his  Eboracura,  just 
mentions  the  earl  of  Danby'a  appearance  at  York. 


liam,  the  Revolution  Jubilee  was  celebrated 
at  Whittington  and  Chesterfield,  as  appears 
by  the  following  letter  from  the  venerable 
rector  of  the  parish  : — 

To  Mr.  Gougk. 

Whittington,  Oct.U,  1788. 

Dear  sir, — We  are  to  have  most  grand 
doings  at  this  place,  5th  of  November  next, 
at  the  Revolution-house,  which  I  believe 
you  saw  when  you  was  here.  The  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee  were  ordered  to  be 
inserted  in  the  London  prints,  so  I  presume 
you  may  have  seen  them.  I  am  desired 
to  preach  the  sermon. 

I  remain,  your  much  obliged,  &c. 

S.  Pegge. 

Resolutions. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  at  the  last  Chesterfield  races, 
to  conduct  and  manage  the  celebration  of 
the  intended  jubilee,  on  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  glorious  revolution,  at  the 
Revolution-house  in  Whittington,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  where  measures  were  first 
concerted  for  the  promotion  of  that  grand 
constitutional  event,  in  these  midland  parts, 
have  this  day  met,  and  upon  consideration 
come  to  the  following  resolutions  : — 

That  general  Gladwin  do  take  the  chair 
at  this  meeting.  That  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Pegge  be  requested  to  preach  a  sermon  on 
the  occasion  at  Whittington  church,  on  the 
5th  day  of  November  next.  That  the  gen- 
tlemen who  intend  to  honour  the  meeting 
with  their  company  do  assemble  at  Whit- 
tington church,  exactly  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  of  that  day,  to  attend  divine 
service.  That  immediately  after  service 
they  meet  at  the  Revolution-house,  where  a 
cold  collation  will  be  provided.  That  they 
go  in  procession  from  thence  to  Chester- 
field, where  ordinaries  will  be  provided  at 
the  Angel,  Castle,  and  Falcon  inns.  That 
the  meeting  be  open  to  all  friends  of  the 
revolution.  That  letters  be  written  to  the 
dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Leeds,  and  the 
earl  of  Stamford,  to  request  the  honour  of 
their  attendance  at  that  meeting.  That 
there  be  a  ball  for  the  ladies  in  the  evening 
at  the  assembly-room  in  Chesterfield.  That 
a  subscription  of  one  guinea  each  be  en- 
tered into  for  defraying  the  extraordinary 
expenses  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the 
same  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Wilkinson's,  in  Chesterfield.  That  the 
committee  do  meet  again  on  Wednesday, 
the  8th  of  October  next,  at  the  Angel  inn, 
in  Chesterfield,  at  one  o'clock.     That  these 
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resolutions  be  published  in  the  Derby  and 
Nottingham  newspapers,  and  in  the  St. 
James's,  Whitehall,  and  Lloyd's  Evening 
Posts,  and  the  London  and  English  Chro- 
nicles. 

Henry  Gladwin,  Chairman. 

Chesterfield,  Sept.  27, 1788. 

According  to  these  resolutions,  on  Tues- 
day the  4th  of  November,  the  committee 
appointed  to  conduct  the  jubilee  had  a  pre- 
vious meeting,  and  dined  together  at  the 
"  Revolution-house"  in  Whittington.  The 
duke  of  Devonshire,  lord  Stamford,  lord 
George  and  lord  John  Cavendish,  with 
several  neighbouring  gentlemen,  were  pre- 
sent. After  dinner  a  subscription  was 
opened  for  the  erecting  of  a  monumental 
column,  in  commemoration  of  the  glorious 
revolution,  on  that  spot  where  the  earls  of 
Devonshire  and  Danby,  lord  Delamere, 
and  Mr.  John  D'Arcy,  met  to  concert 
measures  which  were  eminently  instrumen- 
tal in  rescuing  the  liberties  of  their  country 
from  perdition.  As  this  monument  was 
intended  to  be  not  less  a  mark  of  public 
gratitude,  than  the  memorial  of  an  impor- 
tant event,  it  was  requested,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  above-mentioned 
families  would  excuse  their  not  being  per- 
mitted to  join  in  the  expense. 

On  the  5th,  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  the 
commemoration  commenced  with  divine 
service  at  Whittington  church.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Pegge,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  deli- 
vered an  excellent  sermon  from  the  words 
"  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made ;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it." 
Though  of  a  great  age,  having  that  very 
morning  entered  his  eighty-fifth  year,  he 
spoke  with  a  spirit  which  seemed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  occasion  ;  his  senti- 
ments were  pertinent,  well  arranged,  and 
his  expression  animated. 

The  descendants  of  the  illustrious  houses 
of  Cavendish,  Osborne,  Boothe,  and  D'Arcy, 
(for  the  venerable  duke  of  Leeds,  whose 
age  would  not  allow  him  to  attend,  had 
sent  his  two  grandsons,  in  whom  the  blood 
of  Osborne  and  DArcy  united  ;)  a  nume- 
rous and  powerful  gentry ;  a  wealthy  and 
respectable  yeomanry;  a  hardy,  yet  decent 
and  attentive  peasantry  ;  whose  intelligent 
countenances  showed  that  they  understood, 
and  would  be  firm  to  preserve,  that  blessing, 
for  which  they  were  assembled  to  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  presented  a  truly 
solemn  spectacle,  and,  to  the  eye  of  a  philo- 
sopher, the  most  interesting  that  can  be 
imagined. 

After  service  the  company  went  in  suc- 


cession to  view  the  "  Revolution-house," 
and  the  room  called  "The  Plotting  Parlour," 
with  the  old  armed-chair  in  which  the  earl 
of  Devonshire  is  said  to  have  sitten  ;  and 
every  one  partook  of  an  elegant  cold  colla- 
tion, which  was  prepared  in  the  new  rooms 
annexed  to  the  cottage.  Some  time  being 
spent  in  this,  then  began 

The  Procession. 

Constables  with  long  staves,  two  and 
two. 

The  eight  clubs,  four  and  four,  with  flags 
inscribed  "The  Protestant  Religion,  and 
the  Liberties  of  England,  we  will  maintain," 
— "  Libertas ;  quae  sera,  tamen  respexit  in- 
ertem."  "  Liberty  secured." — "  The  Glo- 
rious Revolution  1688." — "  Liberty,  Pro- 
perty, Trade,  Manufactures.'' — "  In  Me- 
mory of  the  Glorious  Assettors  of  British 
Freedom  1688." — "  Revolted  from  Tyranny 
at  Whittington  1688."—"  Bill  of  Rights." 
"  Willielmus  Dux  Devon.  Bonorum  Prin- 
cipum  Fidelis  Subditus ;  Inimicus  et  In- 
visus  Tyrannis." 

[The  members  of  the  eight  clubs  were 
estimated  at  two  thousand  persons, 
each  having  a  white  wand  in  his  hand, 
with  blue  and  orange  tops  and  favours, 
with  the  word  "  Revolution  "  stamped 
upon  them.] 

The  Derbyshire  militia's  band  of  music. 

The    corporation    of    Chesterfield   in  their 

formalities,  who  joined  the  procession 

on  entering  the  town. 

The  duke  of  Devonshire  in  his  coach  and 

six. 
Attendants    on  horseback    with    four  led 

horses. 
The  earl  of  Stamford  in  his  post-chaise  and 
four. 
Attendants  on  horseback. 
The  earl  of  Danby  and  lord  Francis  Os- 
borne in  their  post-chaise  and  four. 
Attendants  on  horseback. 
Lord  George  Cavendish  in  his  posj-chaisej 
and  four. 
Attendants  on  horseback- 
Lord  John  Cavendish   in  his  post-chaise 
and  four. 
Attendants  on  horseback. 
Sir  Francis  Molyneux  and  sir  Henry  Hun— 
loke,  barts.  in  sir  Henry's  coach  and  six. 
Attendants  on  horseback. 
And  upwards  of  forty  other  carriages  of  the- 
neighbouring  gentry,  with  their  attendants- 
Gentlemen  on  horseback,  three  and  three- 
Servants  on  hoiseback,  ditto. 

The  procession  paraded  different  parts  of* 
the  town  of   Chesterfield    to  the  Castle.* 
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where  the  Derbyshire  band  of  music  formed 
in  the  centre,  and  played  "  Rule  Britan- 
nia," "  God  save  the  King,"  Sec.  The 
clubs  and  corporation  still  proceeded  in 
the  same  order  to  the  mayor's,  and  then 
dispersed. 

The  whole  was  conducted  with  order 
and  regularity.  Notwithstanding  there 
were  fifty  carriages,  four  hundred  gentle- 
men on  horseback,  two  thousand  on  foot, 
and  an  astonishing  throng  of  spectators, 
not  an  accident  happened.  All  was  joy 
and  gladness,  without  a  single  burst  of  un- 
ruly tumult  and  uproar.  The  sun  shed 
auspicious  beams,  and  blessed  the  happy 
day  with  unusual  splendour. 

The  company  was  so  numerous  as 
scarcely  to  be  accommodated  at  the  three 
principal  inns.  The  dinner  at  the  Castle 
was  served  in  a  style  of  unusual  elegance. 
The  first  five  toasts  after  the  repast  were  : — 

1.  The  king. 

2.  The  glorious  and  immortal  memory 
of  king  William  III. 

3.  The  memory  of  the  Glorious  Revolu- 
tion. 

4.  The  memory  of  those  Friends  to  their 
Country,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  were  instrumental  in  effecting  the 
Glorious  Revolution  in  1688. 

5.  The  Law  of  the  Land. 

In  the  evening  a  brilliant  exhibition  of 
fireworks  wTas  played  off,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  signior  Pietro;  during  which  the 
populace  were  regaled  with  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  liquor.  The  day  concluded 
with  a  ball,  at  which  were  present  near 
three  hundred  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The 
late  duchess  of  Devonshire,  surrounded  by 
the  bloom  of  the  Derbyshire  hills,  presented 
a  picture  scarcely  to  be  portrayed.  Nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ball-tickets  were  re- 
ceived at  the  door. 

The  warm  expression  of  gratitude  and 
affection  spa:kling  in  every  eye  must  have 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  those  noble  per- 
sonages, whose  ancestors  were  the  source 
of  this  felicity,  a  sensation  which  monarchs 
in  all  their  glory  might  envy.  The  utmost 
harmony  and  felicity  prevailed  throughout 
the  whole  meeting.  A  hogshead  of  ale 
was  distributed  to  the  populace  at  Whit- 
tington,  and  three  hogsheads  at  Chester- 
field ;  where  the  duke  of  Devonshire  gave 
also  three  guineas  to  each  of  the  eight 
clubs. 

At  this  meeting  party  distinctions  were 
forgotten.  Persons  of  all  ranks  and  deno- 
minations wore  orange  and  blue  in  memory 
of  the  great  event ;  and  the  most  respecta- 
ble Roman  Catholic  families  vied  in  their 


endeavours  to  show  how  just  a  sense  they 
had  of  the  value  of  civil  liberty.* 

The  Rev.  P.  Cunningham,  of  Eyam,  a 
place  which  readers  of  the  last  sheet  can 
scarcely  have  forgotten,  addressed  some 
stanzas  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge,  the 
rector  of  Whittington,  on  occasion  of  the 
festivity,  together  with  the  following 

Ode 

For  the  Revolution  Jubilee,  1788. 

When  lawless  power  liis  iron  hand, 
When  blinded  zeal  her  flaming  brand 

O'er  Albion's  island  wav'd  : 
Indignant  freedom  veil'd  the  sight ; 
Eclips'd  her  son  of  glory's  light ; 

Her  fav'rite  realm  enslav'd. 

Distrest  she  wander'd  : — when  afar 
She  saw  her  Nassau's  friendly  star 

Stream  through  the  stormy  air  : 
She  call'd  around  a  patriot  band  ; 
She  bade  them  save  a  sinking  land  ; 

And  deathless  glory  share. 

Her  cause  their  dauntless  hearts  inspir'd, 
With  ancient  Roman  virtue  tir'd, 

They  plough'd  the  surging  main  ; 
With  fav'ring  gales  froni  Belgia's  shore 
Her  heaven-directed  hero  bore. 

And  freedom  crown'd  his  reign. 

With  equal  warmth  her  spirit  glows, 
Though  hoary  Time's  centennial  snows 

New  silver  o'er  her  fame. 
For  hark,  what  songs  of  triumph  tell, 
Still  grateful  Britons  love  to  dwell 

On  William's  glorious  name. 


VIRTUOUS  DESPOTISM. 

Character  of  Alia  Bhye, 

One  of  the  purest  and  most  exemplary 
monarchs  that  ever  existed,  a  female  with- 
out vanity,  a  bigot  without  intolerance, 
possessed  of  a  mind  imbued  with  the 
deepest  superstition,  yet  receiving  no  im- 
pressions except  what  promoted  the  happi- 
ness of  those  under  its  influence  ;  a  being 
exercising  in  the  most  active  and  able 
manner  despotic  power,  not  merely  with 
sincere  humility,  but  under  the  severest 
moral  restraint  that  a  strict  conscience  can 
impose  upon  human  action.  And  all  this 
combined  with  the  greatest  indulgence  for 
the  weakness  and  faults  of  others.f 


•  Pegge's  Anecdotes  of  Old  Times,  p.  lxiii,  &c. 
t  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Central  India. 
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UXBRIDGE 

AND 

THE  TREATY  HOUSE. 

Remarkable  Cooking  Fountain,  &c. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Uxbridge,  the  most  considerable  market 
town  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  distant 
from  London  about  fifteen  miles  on  the 
north-west.  It  consists  of  one  long  street, 
which  is  neatly  paved,  and  its  situation  on 
the  road  to  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and  Milford 
Haven,  is  productive  of  much  benefit  to  the 
inhabitants,  while  it  imparts  a  constant  air 
of  bustle  and  vivacity  to  the  main  thorough- 
fare* The  name  of  this  place  was  anciently 
spelt  Oxebruge ;  and  in  more  modern  re- 
cords Woxebrugge,  or  Woxebruge.f  The 
derivation  seems  easily  discovered  : — the 
place  was  noted  in  distant  ages  for  the 
passage  of  oxen  from  the  adjacent  fields 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  a  bridge  was 
constructed  over  the  river  Colne,  which 
flows  near  the  town. 

Speed  asserts  that  a  monastery  was 
founded  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  ;  but 
it  is  neither  mentioned  by  any  other  writer, 
nor  is  any  trace  of  it  now  to  be  met  with. 

Uxbridge  has  been  celebrated  in  history, 
for  the  treaty  which  took  place  there  be- 
tween commissioners  appointed  respec- 
tively by  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
during  the  disturbances  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  commissioners  met  in  January  1645  ; 
the  numbers  were  sixteen  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  twelve  on  behalf  of  the  parlia- 
ment, together  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners. It  was  agreed,  that  the  Scottish 
and  parliamentary  commissioners  should 
give  in  their  demands  with  regard  to  three 
important  articles,  viz.  religion,  the  militia, 
and  Ireland  ;  and  that  these  should  be  suc- 
cessively discussed  in  conference  with  the 
king's  commissioners* 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  no  rational 
discussion  could  be  expected.  The  demands 
made  by  the  parliament  were  so  great,  that, 
had  they  been  granted,  the  crown  would 
have  been  divested  of  its  due  weight  and 
dignity  in  the  state  ;  and  been  rendered 
unable  to  protect  those  who  had  so  faith- 
fully adhered  to  the  royal  cause  during  its 
troubles. 


•  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 
+  I  believe  I  am  right  in  statins:  (I  doit  from  memory) 
that  on  the  town  measures  it  is  spelt  "  'Wexbrige." 

J.  R.  J. 
t  Whitelock,  p.  121.    Dogdale,  p.  753/ 


The  mansion  in  which  the  commissioners 
met  is  thus  described  by  lord  Clarendon  : — 
"  There  was  a  good  house  at  the  end  of  the 
town,  which  was  provided  for  the  treaty, 
where  was  a  fair  room  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  handsomely  dressed  up  for  the  com- 
missioners to  sit  in  ;  a  large  square  table 
being  placed  in  the  middle  with  seats  for 
the  commissioners,  one  side  being  sufficient 
for  those  of  either  party ;  and  a  rail  for 
others  who  should  be  thought  necessary  to 
be  present,  which  went  round.  There  were 
many  other  rooms  on  either  side  of  this 
great  room,  for  the  commissioners  on  either 
side  to  retire  to,  when  they  thought  fit  to 
consult  by  themselves,  and  to  return  again 
to  the  public  debate  ;  and  there  being  good 
stairs  at  either  end  of  the  house,  they  never 
went  through  each  other's  quarters,  nor 
met  but  in  the  great  room." 

This  mansion,  which  is  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town  of  Uxbridge, 
(was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Bennet  family, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Carr,)  is  still  standing,  and  was  a 
few  years  since  converted  into  an  inn, 
bearing  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  and  has 
since  undergone  considerable  repairs.  The 
part  towards  the  high  road  had  been  newly 
fronted,  but  one  entire  end,  and  some  in- 
ferior portions  of  the  outside,  still  retain 
their  original  appearance.  Two  principal 
rooms  likewise  remain  untouched  by  mo- 
dern innovations  ;  one  of  these  is  the  room 
in  which  Charles  I.  slept ;  the  other  in 
which  he  signed  the  treaty  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and  in  which  the  commissioners 
afterwards  met.  The  treaty  room,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  spacious  apartment,  and  is  lined 
with  panelled  oak  wainscotting :  it  con- 
tains an  original  portrait  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  taken  a  short  time  previous  to  her 
execution,  which  is  greatly  admired  ;  a  copy 
from  Vandyke  of  Charles  I. ;  and  some 
excellent  portraits  engraved  by  Bartolozzi 
from  paintings  in  Windsor  castle,  among 
whom  are  sir  Thomas  More,  his  father, 
(judge  More,)  and  his  son ;  and  two  females 
who  I  believe  were  governesses  to  part  of 
the  family  of  Charles  I.  The  room  in 
which  the  king  slept  is  more  handsomely 
wainscotted  than  the  former,  being  in  many 
parts  curiously  and  laboriously  carved,  and 
has  a  circular  oak  pillar  on  each  side  of  the 
fire-place,  which  is  ornamented  with  taste- 
ful and  elaborate  workmanship. 

Another  curiosity  at  this  house,  though 
not  of  so  ancient  a  date,  or  possessing 
equal  charms  for  the  antiquarian,  deserves 
a  slight  notice.  In  the  garden  is  a  foun- 
tain supplied  with  water,  which  has  been 
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obtained  by  boring,  and  which  falls  into  a 
reservoir  containing  perch,  tench,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  eels  ;*  at  the  top 
of  the  fountain  is  an  appropriate  weather- 
cock— an  angler,  with  his  landing-net  rest- 
ing against  his  shoulder,  his  rod  in  his 
hand,  and  his  line  and  float  moving  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  according  as  the  figure 
is  turned  by  the  wind.  On  the  water  at- 
taining a  certain  height  it  is  carried  off  by 
a  pipe,  and  falls  on  an  overshot  wheel 
about  three  feet  in  circumference  ;  the  use 
to  which  this  is  applied  is  very  remarkable 
— that  of  turning  four  spits  at  once  before 
the  kitchen  fire !  I  am  informed  that  a 
similar  plan  to  this  is  adopted  in  Cheshire, 
but  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  place. 

J.  R.  J. 

[Id  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  August.  1789, 
there  is  an  engraving,  described  as  "  a  view  of  the 
house  where  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  signed  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge,  Jan.  30,  1644."  The  writer  of  the 
account  annexed  to  that  print  says,  "  The  house  has 
been  pulled  down  within  these  few  years:  it  stood  at 
the  end  of  Uxbridge  town,  in  the  road  to  Beacons- 
field."    Ed.] 


(garricfe  flaps* 

No.  XXXVIII. 

[From  the  "  Fawn,"  a  Comedy,  by  John 
Marston,  1606.] 

In  the  Preface  to  this  Play,  the  Poet 
glances  at  some  of  the  Play-wrights  of  his 
time ;  with  a  handsome  acknowledgment, 
notwithstanding,  of  their  excellencies. 

"  for  my  own  interest  let  this  once  be  printed, 
that,  of  men  of  my  own  addition,  I  love  most,  pity 
some,  hate  none :  for  let  me  truly  say  it,  I  once  only 
loved  myself  for  loving  them  ;  and  surely  I  shall  ever 
rest  so  constant  to  my  first  affection,  that,  let  their  un- 
gentle combinings,  discurteous  whisperings,  never  so 
treacherously  labour  to  undermine  my  unfenced  repu- 
tation, I  shall  (as  long  as  I  have  being)  love  the  least 
of  their  graces,  and  only  pity  the  greatest  of  their 
vices. 

Ipse  semi-paganus 
Ad  sacra  vatiim  carmen  affero  nostrum." 


[Commendatory  Verses  before  three  Plays 
of  Sir  William  Killigrew,  by  T.  L.] 


LONDON  WATCHMEN. 

Had  a  council  of  thieves  been  consulted, 
the  regulations  of  the  Watch  could  not 
have  been  better  contrived  for  their  accom- 
modation. Th<±  coats  of  the  Watchmen 
are  made  as  large  and  of  as  white  cloth  as 
possible,  to  enable  the  thieves  to  discern 
their  approach  at  the  greatest  distance  ;  and 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  the  lantern 
is  added.  They  are  fixed  at  stations,  that 
thieves,  by  knowing  where  they  are,  may 
infer  where  they  are  not,  and  do  their  best ; 
the  intervals  of  half  an  hour  in  going  the 
rounds  are  just  such  as  to  give  expert  thieves 
a  fair  opportunity  of  getting  a  moderate 
booty  from  a  house.  That  they  may  not 
be  taken  by  surprise,  they  have  the  same 
accommodation  in  the  cry  of  the  time  that 
was  prayed  for  by  the  rats,  when  they  asked 
that  bells  might  be  hung  about  the  necks  of 
the  cats;  and  lastly,  that  the  burglars  may 
have  all  possible  chance,  even,  if  surprised, 
the  watchmen  mostly  chosen  are  old,  infirm, 
and  impotent.f 


•  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  was  informed  there  were 
nearly  two  hundred  weight.  J  R,  J. 

t  The  Times,  October,  1827. 


That  thy  wise  and  modest  Muse 
Flies  the  Stage's  looser  use ; 
Not  bawdry  Wit  does  falsely  name, 
And  to  move  laughter  puts  off  shame  : 

2. 
That  thy  theatre's  loud  noise 
May  be  virgin's  chaste  applanse  ; 
And  the  stoled  matron,  grave  divine. 
Their  lectures  done,  may  tend  to  thine  : 

3. 

That  no  actor's  made  profane. 

To  debase  Gods,  to  raise  thy  strain ; 
And  people  forced,  that  hear  thy  Play, 
Their  money  and  their  souls  to  pay  : 

4. 
That  thou  leav'st  affected  phrase 
To  the  shops  to  use  and  praise  ; 
And  breath'st  a  noble  Courtly  vein, — 
Such  as  may  Caesar  entertain, 


When  he  wearied  would  lay  down 
The  burdens  that  attend  a  crown  ; 

Disband  his  soul's  severer  powers  ; 

In  mirth  and  ease  dissolve  two  hours  : 

6. 

These  are  thy  inferior  arts, 
These  I  call  thy  second  parts. 
But  when  thou  carriest  on  the  plot, 
And  all  are  lost  in  tb'  subtle  knot ; 
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When  the  scene  sticks  to  every  thought, 
And  can  to  no  event  be  brought ; 

When  (thus  of  old  the  scene  betraid) 

Poets  call'd  Gods  unto  their  aid, 


Who  by  power  might  do  the  thing, 
Art  could  to  no  issue  bring  ; 
As  the  Pellean  prince,  that  broke 
With  a  rude  and  down-right  stroke 

9. 
The  perplext  and  fatal  noose, 
Which  his  skill  could  not  unloose  : — 

Thou  dost  a  nobler  art  profess  ; 

And  the  coyl'd  serpent  can'st  no  less 
10. 
Stretch  out  from  every  twisted  fold. 
In  which  he  lay  inwove  and  roll'd  ; 

Induce  a  night,  and  then  a  day, 

Wrap  all  in  clouds,  and  then  display. 

11. 
TV  easy  and  the  even  design  : 
A  plot,  without  a  God,  divine ! — 
Let  others'  bold  pretending  pens 
Write  acts  of  Gods,  that  know  not  men's  ; 
In  this  to  thee  all  must  resign : 
Th'  Surprise  of  th'  Scene  is  wholly  thine. 


[Commendatory  Verses  before  the  "  Faith- 
ful Shepherd  "  of  Fletcher.] 

There  are  no  sureties,  good  friend,  will  be  taken 

For  works  that  vulgar  good-name  hath  forsaken. 

A  Poem  and  a  Play  too  !  Why,  'tis  like 

A  Scholar  that's  a  Poet;  their  names  strike, 

And  kill  out-right  :  one  cannot  both  fates  bear. — 

But  as  a  Poet,  that's  no  Scholar,  makes 

Vulgarity  his  whiffler,  and  so  takes 

Passage  with  ease  and  state  tbro'  both  sides  'press 

Of  pageant-seers  :  or,  as  Scholars  please, 

That  are  no  Poets,  more  than  Poets  learn'd, 

Since  their  art  solely  is  by  souls  discern'd, 

(The  others'  fails  within  the  common  sense. 

And  sheds,  like  common  light,  her  influence) : 

So,  were  your  Play  no  Poem,  but  a  thing 

That  every  cobbler  to  his  patch  might  sing  ; 

A  rout  of  nifles,  like  the  multitude, 

With  no  one  limb  of  any  art  endued, 

Like  would  to  like,  and  praise  you  :  but  because 

Your  poem  only  hath  by  us  applause  ; 

Renews  the  Goldeu  Age,  and  holds  through  all 

The  holy  laws  of  homely  Pastoral, 

Where  flowers,  and  founts,  and  nymphs,  and  semi-gods, 

And  all  the  Graces,  find  their  old  abodes ; 

Where  poets  flourish  but  in  endless  verse. 

And  meadows  nothing-fit  for  purchasers  : 

This  Iron  Age,  that  eats  itself,  will  never 

Bite  at  your  Golden  World,  that  others  ever 

Loved  as  itself.    Then,  like  your  Book,  do  you 

Live  in  old  peace :  and  that  far  praise  allow. 

G.  Chapman. 


[Commendatory  Verses  before  the  "Rebel- 
lion," a  Tragedy,  by  T.  Rawlins,  1640.] 

To  see  a  Springot  of  thy  tender  age 

With  such  a  lofty  strain  to  word  a  Stage ; 

To  see  a  Tragedy  from  thee  in  print, 

With  such  a  world  of  fine  meanders  in't ; 

Pnzzles  my  wond'ring  soul :  for  there  appears 

Such  disproportion  'twixt  thy  lines  and  years, 

That,  when  I  read  thy  lines,  methinks  I  see 

The  sweet-tongued  Ovid  fall  upon  his  knee 

With  "  Parce  Precor."    Every  line  and  word 

Runs  in  sweet  numbers  of  its  own  accord. 

But  I  am  thunderstruck,  that  all  this  while 

Tby  unfeather'd  quill  should  write  a  tragic  style. 

This,  above  all,  my  admiration  draws, 

That  one  so  young  should  know  dramatic  laws  : 

Tis  rare,  and  therefore  is  not  for  the  span 

Or  greasy  thumbs  of  every  common  man. 

The  damask  rose  that  sprouts  before  the  Spring, 

Is  fit  for  none  to  smell  at  but  a  king. 

Go  on,  sweet  friend :  I  hope  in  time  to  see 

Thy  temples  rounded  with  the  Daphnean  tree  ; 

And  if  men  ask  "  Who  nursed  thee  5"  I'll  say  thus, 

"  It  was  the  Ambrosian  Spring  of  Pegasus." 

Robert  Chamberlain. 

C.  L. 


THE  ACTING  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  acting  of  children  in  adult  characters 
is  of  very  ancient  date.  Labathiel  Pavy,  a 
boy  who  died  in  his  thirteenth  year,  was  so 
admirable  an  actor  of  old  men,  that  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  elegant  epitaph  on  him,  says, 
the  fates  thought  him  one,  and  therefore 
cut  the  thread  of  life.  This  boy  acted  in 
"  Cynthia's  Revels"  and  "  The  Poetaster,'' 
in  1600  and  1601,  in  which  year  he  pro- 
bably died.  The  poet  speaks  of  him  with 
interest  and  affection. 

•      Weep  with  me  all  you  that  read 
This  little  story  ; 
And  know  for  whom  a  tear  you  shed 
Death's  self  is  sorry. 

'Twas  a  child  that  did  so  thrive 

In  grace  and  feature. 
That  heaven  and  naturp  seem'd  to  strive 

Which  own'd  the  creature. 

Years  he  number' J,  scarce  thirteen 

When  fates  turn'd  cruel, 
Yet  three  fill'd  Zodiacs  had  he  been 

The  stage's  jewel. 

And  did  act,  what  now  we  moan, 

Old  men  so  duly, 
As  sooth,  the  Parcae  thought  him  one, 

He  play'd  so  truly. 

Jonson. 
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In  the  just  departed  summer,  (1827,)  on 
my  way  from  Keston,  I  stept  into  "  The 
Sun — R.  Tape,"  at  Bromley,  to  make  in- 
quiry of  the  landlord  respecting  a  stage  to 
London;    and,  over  the   parlour   mantel- 


piece, carefully  glazed,  in  a  gilt  frame, 
beneath  the  flourishing  surmounting  scroll, 
there  appeared  the  following  incription  "  j?i 
letters  of  gold  .-" — 


Ox  the  15th  of  January  1817,  by  the  Society  of  Bromley  Youths,  A  complete 
Peal  of  Grandsire  Triples,  which  is  5040  changes  with  the  Bells  Muffled,  in  commemo- 
ration of  Ww.  Chapman  deceased,  being  a  Ringer  in  the  Parish  of  Bromley  43  years, 
and  rang  upwards  of  60  peals.  This  Dumb  Peal  was  completed  in  3  Hours  and  6 
minutes. 


Thos.  Giles  - 
Rn.  Chapman 
Wm.  Sanger  - 
Ge.  Stone  — 


1st. 
2nd. 
3rd. 
4th. 


Wm.  King  -  -  5th. 
Jno.  Allen-  -  6th. 
Wm.  Fuller  -  7th. 
Jno.  Ge.een-  -  8th. 


Being  the  first  Dumb  Peal  of  this  kind  ever  rang  in  this  Kingdom,  and  conducted  by 

J.  Allen. 


If  "  Wm.  Chapman  deceased"  deserved 
to  be  commemorated  by  such  a  singular 
feat,  should  not  the  commemoration  of  the 
feat  itself  be  commemorated  ?  Is  R.  Tftpe 
— (stay-Tape,  though  he  now  be) — everlast- 
ing Tape?  Will  he  not  "  fall  as  the  leaves 
do  !*'  Shall  "  The  Sun"  itself  move  to  and 
fro  in  the  High  Street  of  Bromley,  as  a  sign, 
for  ever?  Can  the  golden  inscription — in 
honour  of  "  the  first  Dumb  Peal  of  Grand- 
sire  Triples  ever  rang  in  this  kingdom" — 
endure  longer  than  corporation  freedoms 
presented  "in  letters  of  gold,"  which  are 
scarcely  seen  while  the  enfranchised  wor- 
thies live ;  nor  survive  them,  except  with 
their  names,  in  the  engulfing  drawers  of 
the  lovers  and  collectors  of  hand-writings  ? 
The  time  must  come  when  the  eloquence  of 
the  auctioneer  shall  hardly  obtain  for  the 
golden  record  of  the  "  Bromley  Youths" 
the  value  of  the  glass  before  it — when  it 


shall  increase  a  broker's  litter,  and  be  of  as 
little  worth  to  him  as  Chatterton's  manu- 
script was  to  the  cheesemonger,  fiom  whose 
rending  fangs  it  was  saved,  the  other  day, 
by  the  "  Emperor  of  Autographs." 

"  A  Dumb  Peal  of  Grandsire  Triples !" — 
I  am  no  ringer,  but  I  write  the  venerable 
appellation — as  I  read  it — with  reverence. 
There  is  a  solemn  and  expressive  euphony 
in  the  phrase,  like  that  of  a  well-known 
sentence  in  Homer,  descriptive  of  the  bil- 
lowings  and  lashings  of  the  sea ;  which,  the 
first  time  I  heard  it,  seemed  to  me  an  essay 
by  the  father  of  Greek  poesy  towards  uni- 
versal language. 

There  is  a  harmony  in  the  pealing  of 
bells  which  cannot  be  violated,  without  dis- 
covery of  the  infraction  by  the  merest  tyro; 
and  in  virtue  of  the  truth  in  bells,  good 
ringers  should  be  true  men.  There  is,  also, 
evidence  of  plainness  and  sincerity  in  the 
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very  terms  of  their  art :  a  poem,  "  In 
praise  of  Ringine:,''  duly  dignifies  the 
practice,  and  sets  forth  some  of  them — 

First,  the  Youths  try  One  Single  Bell  to  sound  ; 
For,  to  perfection  who  can  hope  to  rise, 
Or  climb  the  steep  of  science,  but  the  man 
Who  builds  on  steady  principles  alone, 
And  method  regular.     Xot  he  who  aims 
To  plunge  at  once  into  the  midst  of  art, 
Self-confident  and  vain  : — amazed  h*  stands 
Confounded  and  perplex'd.  to  find  he  knows 
Least,  when  he  thinks  himself  the  most  expert. 


In  order  due  to  Rounds  they  next  proceed, 

And  each  attunes  numerical  in  turn. 

Adepts  in  this,  on  Three  Bells  they  essay 

Their  infant  skilL     Complete  in  this,  they  try 

Their  strength  on  Four,  and,  musically  bold, 

Full  four-and-twenty  Changes  they  repeat. 

Next,  as  in  practice,  gradual  they  advance 

Ascending  unto  Five,  they  ring  a  peal 

Of  Grandsires, — pleasing  to  a  tuneful  soul ! 

On  they  proceed  to  Six.     What  various  peals 

Join'd  with  plain  Bobs  loud  echo  thro'  the  air. 

While  ev'ry  ear  drinks  in  th'  harmonic  sound. 

With  Grandsire  Triplet  then  the  steeple  shakes — &c. 

Next  come  the  'musical  Bob-majors,  on 
eight  bells, —  Caters,  on  nine, — 

On  ten,  Bobs-royal ; — from'eleven,  Cinques 
Accompanied  with  tenor,  forth  they  pour;  — 
And  the  Bob-ma.rimus  results  from  twelve  ! 

"  Grandsire  Triples!"  My  author  says, 
"  Ever  since  Grandsire  Triples  have  been 
discovered  or  practised,  5040  changes  mani- 
festly appeared  to  view  ;  but " — mark  ye 
his  ardent  feeling  under  this — "  but — to 
reach  the  lofty  summit  of  this  grand  climax 
■was  a  difficulty  that  many  had  encountered, 
though  none  succeeded  ;  and  those  great 
names,  Hardham,  Condell,  Anable,  &c, 
who  are  now  recorded  on  the  ancient  rolls 
of  fame,  had  each  exhausted  both  skill  and 
patience  in  this  grand  pursuit  to  no  other 
purpose  than  being  convinced,  that  either 
the  task  itself  was  an  utter  impossibility, 
or,  otherwise,  that  all  their  united  efforts 
were  unequal  to  it;  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  valuable  piece  of  treasure  would  at 
this  day  have  been  fast  locked  up  in  the 
barren  womb  of  sterile  obscurity,  had  not 
a  poor  unlettered  youth  appeared,  who  no 
sooner  approached  this  grand  pile,  but,  as 
if  by  magic  power,  he  varied  it  into  what- 
ever form  he  pleased,  and  made  it  at  once 
subservient  to  his  will !"  It  appears  that 
this  surprising  person  was  Mr.  John  Holt, 
i*  whose  extraordinary   abilities  must  for 


ever  excite  the  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion of  all  professors  in  this  art,  whether 
novices  or  adepts'."  The  first  perfect  peal 
of  "  Grandsire  Triples"  was  John  Holt's ; 
"  it  was  rung  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
ster, on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July,  1751." 
Be  it  remembered,  that  it  is  to  commemo- 
rate the  ringing  of  the  first  "  complete  peal 
of  Grandsire  Triples  with  the  bells  muf- 
Jled,"  by  the  "  Bromley  youths,"  that  they 
have  placed  their  golden  lines  in  the 
"  Sun." 

The  "  Bromley  Youths  !"  Why  are  ringers 
of  all  ages  called  "  youths  ?"  Is  it  from 
their  continued  service  in  an  art,  which  by 
reason  of  multitudinous  "  changes  "  can 
never  be  wholly  learned  ?— such,  for  instance, 
as  in  "  the  profession,"  barristers  whereof, 
are,  in  legal  phraseology,  "  apprentices  of 
the  Law  ?" 

By  the  by,  I  have  somewhere  read,  or 
heard,  that  one  of  the  ancient  judges,  a  lover 
of  tintinnabulary  pastime,  got  into  a  county 
town  incog,  the  day  before  he  was  expected 
thither  to  hold  the  assizes,  and  the  next 
morning  made  one  among  the  "  youths"  in 
the  belfry,  and  lustily  assisted  in  "  ringing- 
in"  his  own  clerk.  Certain  it  is  that  doctors 
in  divinity  have  stripped  off  their  coats  to  the 
exercise.  "  And  moreover,"  says  the  author 
of  the  treatise  before  quoted,  "  at  this  time, 
to  our  knowledge,  there  are  several  learned 
and  eminent  persons,  both  clergy  and  lay- 
men of  good  estates,  that  are  members  of 
several  societies  of  ringers,  and  think  them- 
selves very  highly  favoured  that  they  can 
arrive  at  so  great  an  happiness  and  ho- 
nour." 

In  the  advice  to  a  "  youth,"  on  the 
management  of  his  bell,  he  is  recommended 
to  u  avoid  all  ungraceful  gestures,  and  un- 
seemly grimaces,  which,  to  the  judicious 
eye,  are  both  disagreeable  and  highly  cen- 
surable."* Ringing,  then,  is  a  comely  exer 
cise  ;  and  a  lover  of  the  "  music  of  bells" 
may,  genteelly,  do  more  than  "  bid  them 
discourse."  Before  the  close  of  all  gentle- 
manly recreation,  and  other  less  innocent 
vanities,  he  may  assure  himself  of  final 
commemoration,  by  a  mv£1ed  peal  of 
"  Grandsire  Triples."  As  a  loyal  subject 
he  dare  not  aspire  to  that  which  is  clearly 
for  kings  alone, — dumb  "  Bobs  Royal."  I 
take  it  that  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  the 
only  sovereign  in  Europe,  except  his  Holi- 
ness, who  can  rightfully  claim  a  muffled 
"  Bob  Maximus." 


•  Clavis  Campanalogia. 
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THE  CONDEMNED  SHIP 


THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

Various  announcements  in  the  American 
papers  of  a  large  vessel,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
have  terminated  in  very  unsatisfactory  ac- 
counts of  the  manner  wherein  the  ship 
descended.  All  descriptions,  hitherto,  are 
deficient  in  exactness ;  nor  do  we  know  for 
what  purpose  the  experiment  was  devised, 
nor  why  certain  animals  were  put  aboard 
the  condemned  ship.  The  latest  particulars 
are  in  the  following  letter  to  the  printers  of 
the  "  Albany  Daily  Advertiser  :" — 

"  Buffalo,  Sept.  9,  1827. 

"  I  would  have  written  yesterday  some 
few  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Condemned 
Ship,'  but  it  was  utterly  impossible.  The 
public-houses  at  the  falls  were  so  thronged, 
that  almost  every  inch  of  the  floor  was 
occupied  as  comfortable  sleeping  apart- 
ments. My  companions  and  myself  slept 
upon  three  straws  for  a  bed,  and  had  a 
feather  turned  edgeways  for  a  pillow.  At 
about  two  o'clock  p.m.  the  word  was  given 
'  she  comes,  she  comes,'  and  in  about  half 
an  hour  she  struck  the  first  rapid,  keeled 
very  much,  and  lost  her  masts  and  spars, 
which  caused  her  again  to  right.  Imagine 
to  yourself  a  human  being  on  board,  and 
the  awful  sensations  he  must  have  experi- 
enced on  her  striking  the  rapid,  which  ap- 
peared for  a  moment  to  the  beholders  to  be 
her  last ;  but,  as  I  observed  before,  on  her 
masts  giving  way,  she  again  righted,  and 
was  turned  sideways,  in  which  course  she 
proceeded  to  the  second  rapid,  where  she 
struck  and  stuck  about  a  minute,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  elements  made  their 
last  and  desperate  effort  to  drive  her  over 
this  rapid.  She  was  thrown  completely  on 
her  side,  filled,  and  again  righted,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  her  course.  Here  let  me  remark, 
there  were  two  bears,  a  buffalo,  a  dog,  and 
several  other  animals  on  board.  The  bears 
now  left  the  wreck  and  laid  their  course  for 
shore,  where  they  were  caught,  and  brought 
up  to  Mr.  Brown's  hotel,  and  sold  for  five 
dollars  a  piece.  The  buffalo  likewise  left 
the  schooner,  but  laid  his  course  down  the 
falls,  and  was  precipitated  over  them  and 
was  killed,  as  was  said,  by  a  spar  falling 
across  his  back ;  as  for  the  other  animals,  it 
is  not  known  what  became  of  them.  The 
vessel  after  going  over  the  second  rapid 
was  turned  stern  foremost,  in  which  way 


she  was  precipitated  over  the  mighty  falls, 
and  when  about  half  way  over  her  keel 
broke,  and  in  a  few  seconds  she  was  torn 
to  fragments.  There  were  probably  from 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand  spectators  who  wit- 
nessed this  novel  and  imposing  spectacle." 

It  appears  from  the  same  paper  that 
"  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  falls, 
was  then  taken  by  actual  measurement, 
from  the  new  bridge  recently  erected 
from  the  west  end  of  Goat  Island,  extend- 
ing to  the  Terrapin  rocks,  eight  hundred 
feet  from  the  shore.  The  mode  adopted 
in  ascertaining  the  depth,  from  the  brink  of 
the  fall  to  the  surface  of  the  water  below, 
leaves  no  room  to  question  its  correctness. 
A  piece  of  scantling  was  used,  projecting 
from  the  railing  of  the  bridge  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  from  which  was  suspended 
a  cord  with  a  weight  attached,  reaching 
fairly  to  the  water  in  a  perpendicular  line. 
The  length  of  the  cord  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  the  brink  was  thirteen  feet  one 
inch — from  this  to  the  water  below,  on 
accurate  measurement,  the  distance  was 
found  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet 
four  inches.  These  facts  are  duly  certified 
to  us  by  several  gentlemen,  natives  and  fo- 
reigners, and  by  Mr.  Hooker,  the  superin- 
tendent of  Goat  Island.  We  are  told,  this 
is  the  first  successful  attempt  that  was  ever 
made  to  ascertain  the  perpendicular  descent 
by  actual  measurement.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  done  by  observation." 

Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller  and  natural- 
ist, who  was  born  in  1715,  and  died  about 
1779,  visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  August 
1750,  and  he  being,  perhaps,  the  first  dis- 
tinguished writer  who  seems  to  have  written 
concerning  them  with  accuracy,  his  account 
is  subjoined,  divested  of  a  few  details,  which 
on  this  occasion  would  not  be  interesting. 

When  Kalm  saw  these  astonishing  waters 
the  country  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
French.  By  the  civility  of  the  command- 
ant of  the  neighbouring  fort,  he  was  at- 
tended by  two  officers  of  the  garrison,  with 
instructions  to  M.  Joncaire,  who  had  lived 
ten  years  at  the  "carrying  place,"  to  go  with 
him  and  show  and  tell  him  whatever  he  knew. 
He  writes  to  thiseffect  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends  at  Philadelphia: — "  A  little  before 
we  came  to  the  carrying-place  the  water  of 
Niagara  river  grew  so  rapid,  that  four  men 
in  a  light  birch  canoe  had  much  work  to 
get  up  thither.  Canoes  can  go  yet  half  a 
league  above  the  beginning  of  the  carrying- 
place,  though  they  must  work  against  a 
water  extremely  rapid ;  but  higher  up  it  is 
quite  impossible,  the  whole  course  of  the 
water,  for  two  leagues  and  a  half  up  to  the 
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great  fell,  being  a  series  of  smaller  falls, 
one  under  another,  in  which  the  greatest 
canoe  or  bateau  would  in  a  moment  be 
turned  upside  down.  We  went  ashore 
therefore,  and  walked  over  the  carrying- 
place,  having,  besides  the  high  and  steep 
side  of  the  river,  two  great  hills  to  ascend 
one  above  the  other.  At  half  an  hour  past 
ten  in  the  morning  we  came  to  the  great 
fall,  which  I  found  as  follows  : — 

"  The  river  (or  rather  strait)  runs  here 
from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.  and  the  rock  of  the 
great  fall  crosses  it,  not  in  a  right  line,  but 
forming  almost  the  figure  of  a  semicircle, 
or  horse-shoe.  Above  the  fall,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  is  an  island,  lying  also 
S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.  or  parallel  with  the 
sides  of  the  river;  its  length  is  about  seven 
or  eight  French  arpents,  (an  arpent  being 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet.)  The  lower 
end  of  this  island  is  just  at  the  perpendicu- 
lar edge  of  the  fall.  On  both  sides  of  this 
island  runs  all  the  water  that  comes  from 
the  Lakes  of  Canada,  viz.  Lake  Superior, 
Lake  Misohigan,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake 
Erie,  which  are  rather  small  seas  than 
lakes,  and  have  besides  a  great  many  large 
rivers  that  empty  their  water  into  them, 
whereof  the  greatest  part  comes  down  this 
Niagara  fall.  Before  the  water  comes  to 
this  island  it  runs  but  slowly,  compared 
with  its  motion  when  it  approaches  the 
island,  where  it  grows  the  most  rapid  water 
in  the  world,  running  with  a  surprising 
swiftness  before  it  comes  to  the  fall ;  it  is 
quite  white,  and  in  many  places  is  thrown 
high  up  into  the  air !  The  greatest  and 
strongest  bateaux  would  here  in  a  moment 
be  turned  over  and  over.  The  water  that 
goes  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  is 
more  rapid,  in  greater  abundance,  whiter, 
and  seems  almost  to  outdo  an  arrow  in 
swiftness.  When  you  are  at  the  fall,  and  look 
up  the  river,  you  may  see  that  the  river 
above  the  fall  is  everywhere  exceeding 
steep,  almost  as  the  side  of  a  hill.  When 
all  this  water  comes  to  the  very  fall,  there 
it  throws  itself  down  perpendicular.  The 
hair  will  rise  and  stand  upright  on  your 
head  when  you  see  this  !  I  cannot  with 
words  express  how  amazing  this  is  !  You 
cannot  see  it  without  being  quite  terrified  ; 
to  behold  so  vast  a  quantity  of  water  falling 
abrupt  from  so  surprising  a  height ! 

"  Father  Hennepin  calls  this  fall  six 
hundred  feet  perpendicular ;  but  he  has 
gained  little  credit  in  Canada  ;  the  name  of 
honour  they  give  him  there  is  tin  grand 
menteur,  or  "  the  great  liar."  Since  Hen- 
nepin's time  this  fall,  in  all  the  accounts 
that  have  been  given  of  it,  has  grown  less 


and  less ;  and  those  who  have  measured  it 
with  mathematical  instruments  find  the 
perpendicular  fall  of  the  water  to  be  exactly 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  M. 
Morandrier,  the  king's  engineer  in  Canada, 
told  me,  and  gave  it  me  also  under  his 
hand,  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-sevea 
feet  was  precisely  the  height  of  it ;  and  all 
the  French  gentlemen  that"  were  present 
with  me  at  the  fall  did  agree  with  him 
without  the  least  contradiction.  It  is  true, 
those  who  have  tried  to  measure  it  with  a 
line  find  it  sometimes  one  hundred  and 
forty,  sometimes  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  sometimes  more ;  but  the  reason  is,  it 
cannot  that  way  be  measured  with  any  cer- 
tainty, the  water  carrying  away  the  line. 

"  When  the  water  is  come  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rock  of  the  fall,  it  jumps 
back  to  a  very  great  height  in  the  air ;  in 
other  places  it  is  as  white  as  milk  or  snow; 
and  all  in  motion  like  a  boiling  caldron. 
When  the  air  is  quite  calm  you  can  hear  it 
to  Niagara  fort,  six  leagues ;  but  seldom  at 
other  times,  because  when  the  wind  blows 
the  waves  of  Lake  Ontario  make  too  much 
noise  there  against  the  shore.  The  gentle- 
men who  were  with  me  said  it  could  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues,  but 
that  was  very  seldom.  When  they  hear,  at 
the  fort,  the  noise  of  the  fall  louder  than 
ordinary,  they  are  sure  a  north-east  wind 
will  follow,  which  never  fails:  this  seems 
wonderful,  as  the  fall  is  south-west  from 
the  fort;  and  one  would  imagine  it  to  be 
rather  a  sign  of  a  contrary  wind.  Some- 
times it  is  said,  that  the  fall  makes  a  much 
greater  noise  than  at  other  times ;  and  this 
is  looked  on  as  a  certain  mark  of  approach- 
ing bad  weather  or  rain  ;  the  Indians  here 
hold  it  always  for  a  sure  sign. 

"  From  the  place  where  the  water  falls 
there  rises  abundance  of  vapours,  like  the 
greatest  and  thickest  smoke,  though  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less  :  these  vapours 
rise  high  in  the  air  when  it  is  calm,  but  are 
dispersed  by  the  wind  when  it  blows  hard. 
If  you  go  nigh  to  this  vapour  or  fog,  or  if 
the  wind  blows  it  on  you,  it  is  so  penetrat- 
ing, that  in  a  few  minutes  you  will  be  as 
wet  as  if  you  had  been  under  water.  I  got 
two  young  Frenchmen  to  go  down,  to  bring 
me  from  the  side  of  the  fall,  at  the  bottom, 
some  of  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  herbs, 
stones,  and  shells,  they  should  find  there ; 
they  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  really 
thought  they  had  fallen  into  the  water : 
they  were  obliged  to  strip  themselves,  and 
hang  their  clothes  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

"  When  you  are  on  the  other  or  east  side 
of  Lake  Ontario,  a  great  many  leagues 
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from  the  fall,  you  may  every  clear  and 
calm  morning  see  the  vapours  of  the  fall 
rising  in  the  air;  you  would  think  all  the 
woods  thereabouts  were  set  on  fire  by  the 
Indians,  so  great  is  the  apparent  smoke. 
In  the  same  manner  you  may  see  it  on  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Erie  a  great  many  leagues 
off.  Several  of  the  French  gentlemen  told 
me,  that  when  birds  come  flying  into  this 
fog  or  smoke  of  the  fall,  they  fall  down  and 
perish  in  the  water;  either  because  their 
wings  are  become  wet,  or  that  the  noise  of 
the  fall  astonishes  them,  and  they  know  not 
where  to  go  in  the  darkness :  but  others 
were  of  opinion,  that  seldom  or  never  any 
bird  perishes  there  in  that  manner,  because, 
as  they  all  agreed,  among  the  abundance 
of  birds  found  dead  below  the  fall,  there 
are  no  other  sorts  than  such  as  live  and 
swim  frequently  in  the  water,  as  swans, 
geese,  ducks,  waterhens,  teal,  and  the  like  ; 
and  very  often  great  flocks  of  them  are 
seen  going  to  destruction  in  this  manner. 
As  water-fowl  commonly  take  great  delight 
in  being  carried  with  the  stream,  so  here 
they  indulge  themselves  in  enjoying  this 
pleasure  so  long,  till  the  swiftness  of  the 
water  becomes  so  great  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  them  to  rise,  but  they  are 
driven  down  the  precipice  and  perish. 
They  are  observed  when  they  are  dra-.ving 
nigh  to  endeavour  with  all  their  might  to 
take  wing  and  leave  the  water,  but  they 
cannot.  In  the  months  of  September  and 
October  such  abundant  quantities  of  dead 
water-fowl  are  found  every  morning  below 
the  fall,  on  the  shore,  that  the  garrison  of 
the  fort  for  a  long  time  live  chiefly  upon 
them.  Besides  the  fowl  they  find  several 
sorts  of  dead  fish,  also  deer,  bears,  and 
other  animals,  which  have  tried  to  cross  the 
water  above  the  fall ;  the  larger  animals  are 
generally  found  broken  to  pieces.  Just 
below,  a  little  way  from  the  fall,  the  water  is 
not  rapid,  but  goes  all  in  circles  and  whirls, 
like  a  boiling  pot,  which,  however,  does  not 
hinder  the  Indians  going  upon  it  in  small 
canoes  a  fishing;  but  a  little  further,  and 
lower,  begin  the  other  smaller  falls.  When 
you  are  above  the  fall,  and  look  down, 
your  head  begins  to  turn.  The  French, 
who  have  been  here  a  hundred  times,  will 
seldom  venture  to  look  down,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  keeping  fast  hold  of  some 
tree  with  one  hand. 

"  It  was  formerly  thought  impossible  for 
any  body  living  to  come  at  the  island  that 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  fall:  but  an  accident 
that  happened  twelve  years  ago,  or  there- 
abouts, made  it  appear  otherwise.  Two 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  went  out  from 


Niagara  fort  to  hunt  upon  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  above  the  great  fall,  on 
which  there  used  to  be  abundance  of  deer. 
They  took  some  French  brandy  with  them 
from  the  fort,  which  they  tasted  several 
times  as  they  were  going  over  the  carrying- 
place,  and  when  they  were  in  their  canoe 
they  took  now  and  then  a  dram,  and  so 
went  along  up  the  strait  towards  the  island 
where  they  proposed  to  hunt ;  but  growing 
sleepy  they  laid  themselves  down  in  the 
canoe,  which  getting  loose  drove  back  with 
the  stream  farther  and  farther  down,  till  it 
came  nigh  that  island  that  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  fall.  Here  one  of  them,  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  the  fall,  cried  out  to  the 
other  that  they  were  gone  !  They  tried  if 
possible  to  save  their  lives.  This  island 
was  nighest,  and  with  much  working  they 
got  on  shore  there.  At  first  they  were 
glad ;  but  when  they  considered,  they 
thought  themselves  hardly  in  a  better  state 
than  if  they  had  gone  down  the  fall,  since 
they  had  now  no  other  choice  than  either  to 
throw  themselves  down  the  same,  or  to 
perish  with  hunger.  But  hard  necessity 
put  them  on  invention.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  island  the  rock  is  perpendicular,  and 
no  water  is  running  there.  The  island  has 
plenty  of  wood ;  they  went  to  work  then, 
and  made  a  ladder  or  shrouds  of  the  bark 
of  lindtree,  (which  is  very  tough  and 
strong,)  so  long,  till  they  could  with  it  reach 
the  water  below;  one  end  of  this  bark  lad- 
der they  tied  fast  to  a  great  tree  that  grew 
at  the  side  of  the  rock  above  the  fall,  and 
let  the  other  end  down  to  the  water.  By 
this  they  descended.  When  they  came  to 
the  bottom  in  the  middle  of  the  fall  they 
rested  a  little,  and  as  the  water  next  below 
the  fall  is  not  rapid,  they  threw  themselves 
out  into  it,  thinking  to  swim  on  shore.  I 
have  said  before,  that  one  part  of  the  fall 
is  on  one  side  of  the  island,  the  other  on 
the  other  side.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  waters 
of  the  two  cataracts  running  against  each 
other,  turn  back  against  the  rock  that  is  just 
under  the  island.  Therefore  hardly  had  the 
Indians  begun  to  swim,  before  the  waves 
of  the  eddy  threw  them  with  violence 
against  the  rock  from  whence  they  came. 
They  tried  it  several  times,  but  at  last  grew 
weary,  for  they  were  much  bruised  and 
lacerated.  Obliged  to  climb  up  their  stairs 
again  to  the  island,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  after  some  time  they  perceived  In- 
dians on  the  shore,  to  whom  they  cried  out. 
These  hastened  down  to  the  fort,  and  told 
the  commandant  where  two  of  their  bro- 
thers were.  He  persuaded  them  to  try  all 
possible  means  of  relief,  and  it  was  done 
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in  this  manner: — The  water  that  runs  on 
the  east  side  of  this  island  being  shallow, 
especially  a  little  above  the  island  towards 
the  eastern  shore,  the  commandant  caused 
poles  to  be  made  and  pointed  with  iron, 
and  two  Indians  undertook  to  walk  to  the 
island  by  the  help  of  these  poles,  to  save 
the  other  poor  creatures  or  perish  them- 
selves. They  took  leave  of  all  their  friends 
as  if  they  were  going  to  death.  Each  had 
two  poles  in  his  hands,  to  set  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  to  keep  them  steady.  So 
they  went  and  got  to  the  island,  and  having 
given  poles  to  the  two  poor  Indians  there, 
they  all  returned  safely  to  the  main. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  fall,  as  it  runs  in  a 
semicircle,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  six  ar- 
pents,  or  seven  hundred  feet.  The  island 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  fall,  and  from  it  to 
each  side  is  almost  the  same  breadth.  The 
breadth  of  the  island  at  its  lower  end  is 
two  thirds  of  an  arpent,  eighty  feet,  or 
thereabouts. 

"  Every  day,  when  the  sun  shines,  you 
see  here  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
two  in  the  afternoon,  below  the  fall,  and 
under  you,  where  you  stand  at  the  side 
of  the  fall,  a  glorious  rainbow,  and  some- 
times two,  one  within  the  other.  I  was  so 
happy  as  to  be  at  the  fall  on  a  fine  clear 
day,  and  it  was  with  great  delight  1  viewed 
this  rainbow,  which  had  almost  all  the 
colours  you  see  in  a  rainbow  in  the  air. 
The  more  vapours,  the  brighter  and  clearer 
is  the  rainbow.  I  saw  it  on  the  east  side 
of  the  fall  in  the  bottom  under  the  place 
where  I  stood,  but  above  the  water.  When 
the  wind  carries  the  vapours  from  that  place, 
the  rainbow  is  gone,  but  appears  again  as 
soon  as  new  vapours  come.  From  the  fall 
to  the  landing  above  it,  where  the  canoes 
from  Lake  Erie  put  ashore,  (or  from  the  fall 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  carrying  place,)  is 
half  a  mile.  Lower  the  canoes  dare  not 
come,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  try  the 
fate  of  the  two  Indians,  and  perhaps  with 
less  success. 

"  The  French  told  me,  they  had  often 
thrown  whole  great  trees  into  the  water 
above,  to  see  them  tumble  down  the  fall. 
They  went  down  with  surprising  swiftness, 
but  could  never  be  seen  afterwards  ;  whence 
it  was  thought  there  was  a  bottomless  deep 
or  abyss  just  under  the  fall.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  must  be  a  vast  deep  here ; 
for  I  think  if  they  had  watched  very  well, 
they  might  have  found  the  trees  at  some 
distance  below  the  fall.  The  rock  of  the 
fall  consists  of  a  grey  limestone.'' 

So  far  is  Kalm's  account;  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  the  body  of  water  precipi- 


tated from  the  fall  has  been  estimated  to 
be  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  tons  per 
minute  ! 


A  recent  traveller,  Miss  Wright,  departing 
from  the  falls  of  the  Gennesse  river,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
alighted  in  the  evening  at  a  little  tavern  in 
the  village  of  Lewiston,  about  seven  miles 
short  of  the  place  she  was  proceeding  to. 
She  heard  the  roar  of  the  waters  at  that  dis- 
tance. Her  description  of  the  romantic 
scene  is  surprisingly  interesting;  viz  : — 

In  the  night,  when  all  was  still,  I 

heard  the  first  rumbling  of  the  cataract. 
Wakeful  from  over  fatigue,  rather  than 
from  any  discomfort  in  the  lodging,  I  rose 
more  than  once  to  listen  to  a  sound  which 
the  dullest  ears  could  not  catch  for  the  first 
time  without  emotion.  Opening  the  win- 
dow, the  low,  hoarse  thunder  distinctly 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night;  when,  at 
intervals,  it  swelled  more  full  and  deep, 
you  will  believe,  that  I  held  my  breath  to 
listen  ;  they  were  solemn  moments. 

This  mighty  cataract  is  no  longer  one  of 
nature's  secret  mysteries;  thousands  now 
make  their  pilgrimage  to  it,  not  through 

"  Lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  caves  of  death," 

but  over  a  broad  highway  ;  none  of  the 
smoothest,  it  is  true,  but  quite  bereft  of  all 
difficulty  or  danger.  This  in  time  may 
somewhat  lessen  the  awe  with  which  this 
scene  of  grandeur  is  approached  ;  and  even 
now  we  were  not  sorry  to  have  opened 
upon  it  by  a  road  rather  more  savage  and 
less  frequented  than  that  usually  chosen. 

Next  morning  we  set  off  in  a  little  wag- 
gon, under  a  glorious  sun,  and  a  refreshing 
breeze.  Seven  miles  of  a  pleasant  road 
which  ran  up  the  ridge  we  had  observed 
the  preceding  night,  brought  us  to  the  cata- 
ract. In  the  way  we  alighted  to  look  down 
from  a  broad  platform  of  rock,  on  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  at  a  fine  bend  of  the  river. 
From  hence  the  blue  expanse  of  Ontario 
bounded  a  third  of  the  horizon;  for*  Niagara 
on  the  American  shore ;  fort  George  on  the 
Canadian,  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  it  opens  into  the  lake ;  the  banks, 
rising  as  they  approached  us,  finely  wooded, 
and  winding,  now  hiding  and  now  reveal- 
ing the  majestic  waters  of  the  channel. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  moment  when, 
throwing  down  my  eyes,  I  first  beheld  the 
deep,  slow,  solemn  tide,  clear  as  crystal, 
and  green  as  the  ocean,  sweeping  through 
its  channel  of  rocks  with  a  sullen  dignity 
of  motion  and  sound,  far  beyond  all  that  I 
had  heard,  or  could  ever  have  conceivedt 
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You  saw  and  felt  immediately  that  it  was 
no  river  you  beheld,  but  an  imprisoned 
sea;  for  such  indeed  are  the  lakes  of  these 
regions.  The  velocity  of  the  waters,  after 
the  leap,  until  they  issue  from  the  chasm  at 
Queenston,  flowing  over  a  rough  and  shelv- 
ing bed,  must  actually  be  great ;  but,  from 
their  vast  depth  they  move  with  an  appa- 
rent majesty,  that  seems  to  temper  their 
vehemence,  rolling  onwards  in  heavy  vo- 
lumes, and  with  a  hollow  sound,  as  if  labour- 
ing and  groaning  with  their  own  weight. 
I  can  convey  to  you  no  idea  of  the  solem- 
nity of  this  moving  ocean.  Our  eyes  fol- 
lowed its  waves  until  they  ached  with 
gazing. 

A  mile  farther,  we  caught  a  first  and 
partial  glimpse  of  the  cataract,  on  which 
the  opposing  sun  flashed  for  a  moment,  as 
on  a  silvery  screen  that  hung  suspended  in 
the  sky.  It  disappeared  again  behind  the 
forest,  all  save  the  white  cloud  that  rose 
far  up  into  the  air,  and  marked  the  spot 
from  whence  the  thunder  came. 

Two  foot-bridges  have  latterly  been 
thrown,  by  daring  and  dexterous  hands, 
from  island  to  island,  across  the  American 
side  of  the  channel,  some  hundred  feet 
above  the  brink  of  the  fall ;  gaining  in  this 
manner  the  great  island  which  divides  the 
cataract  into  two  unequal  parts,  we  made 
its  circuit  at  our  leisure.  From  its  lower 
point,  we  obtained  partial  and  imperfect 
views  of  the  falling  river ;  from  the  higher, 
we  commanded  a  fine  prospect  of  the  upper 
channel.  Nothing  here  denotes  the  dread- 
ful commotion  so  soon  about  to  take  place ; 
the  thunder,  indeed,  is  behind  you,  and 
the  rapids  are  rolling  and  dashing  on  either 
hand ;  but  before,  the  vast  river  comes 
sweeping  down  its  broad  and  smooth  waters 
between  banks  low  and  gentle  as  those  of 
the  Thames.  Returning,  we  again  stood 
long  on  the  bridges,  gazing  on  the  rapids 
that  rolled  above  and  beneath  us ;  the 
waters  of  the  deepest  sea-green,  crested 
with  silver,  shooting  under  our  feet  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning,  till,  reaching  the  brink, 
the  vast  waves  seemed  to  pause,  as  if  gather- 
ing their  strength  for  the  tremendous  plunge, 
formerly  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  more 
adventurous  traveller  to  drop  down  to  the 
island  in  a  well-manned  and  well-guided 
boat.  This  was  done  by  keeping  between 
the  currents,  as  they  rush  on  either  side  of 
the  island,  thus  leaving  a  narrow  stream, 
which  flows  gently  to  its  point,  and  has  to 
the  eye,  contrasted  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
tide,  where  to  right  and  left  the  water  is 
sucked  to  the  falls,  the  appearance  of  a 
strong  back  current. 


It  is  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
this  imprisoned  sea  which  flows  on  the 
American  side ;  but  even  this  were  suffi- 
cient to  fix  the  eye  in  admiration.  Descend- 
ing the  ladder,  (now  easy  steps,)  and  ap- 
proaching to  the  foot  of  this  lesser  fall,  we 
were  driven  away  blinded,  breathless,  and 
smarting,  the  wind  being  high  and  blowing 
right  against  us.  A  young  gentleman,  who 
incautiously  ventured  a  few  steps  farther, 
was  thrown  upon  his  back,  and  I  had  some 
apprehension,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
upon  which  he  fell,  was  seriously  hurt;  he 
escaped,  however,  from  the  blast,  upon 
hands  and  knees,  with  a  few  slight  bruises. 
Turning  a  coiner  of  the  rock  (where,  de- 
scending less  precipitously,  it  is  wooded  to 
the  bottom)  to  recover  our  breath,  and 
wring  the  water  from  our  hair  and  clothes, 
we  saw,  on  lifting  our  eyes,  a  corner  of  the 
summit  of  this  graceful  division  of  the  cata- 
ract hanging  above  the  projecting  mass  of 
trees,  as  it  were  in  mid  air,  like  the  snowy 
top  of  a  mountain.  Above,  the  dazzling 
white  of  the  shivered  water  was  thrown  into 
contrast  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  unspotted 
heavens ;  below,  with  the  living  green  of 
the  summer  foliage,  fresh  and  sparkling  in 
the  eternal  shower  of  the  rising  and  falling 
spray.  The  wind,  which,  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  blew  with  some  fury,  rushing  down 
with  the  river,  flung  showers  of  soray  from 
the  crest  of  the  fall.  The  sun's  rays  glan- 
cing on  these  big  drops,  and  sometimes  on 
feathery  streams  thrown  fantastically  from 
the  main  body  of  the  water,  transformed 
them  into  silvery  stars,  or  beams  of  light; 
while  the  graceful  rainbow,  now  arching 
over  our  heads,  and  now  circling  in  the 
vapour  at  our  feet,  still  flew  before  us  as  we 
moved.  The  greater  division  of  the  cataract 
was  here  concealed  from  our  sight  by  the 
dense  volumes  of  vapour  which  the  wind 
drove  with  fury  across  the  immense  basin 
directly  towards  us  ;  sometimes  indeed  a 
veering  gust  parted  for  a  moment  the  thick 
clouds,  and  partially  revealed  the  heavy 
columns,  that  seemed  more  like  fixed  pillars 
of  moving  emerald  than  living  sheets  of 
water.  Here,  seating  ourselves  at  the  brink 
of  this  troubled  ocean,  beneath  the  gaze  of 
the  sun,  we  had  the  full  advantage  of  a 
vapour  bath ;  the  fervid  rays  drying  our 
garments  one  moment,  and  a  blast  from  the 
basin  drenching  them  the  next.  The  wind 
at  length  having  somewhat  abated,  and  the 
ferryman  being  willing  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage, we  here  crossed  in  a  little  boat  to  the 
Canada  side.  The  nervous  arm  of  a  single 
rower  stemmed  this  heavy  current,  just 
below  the  basin  of  the  falls,  and  yet  in  the 
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whirl  occasioned  by  them ;  the  stormy 
north-west  at  this  moment  chafing  the 
waters  yet  more.  Blinded  as  we  weie  by 
the  columns  of  vapour  which  were  driven 
upon  us,  we  lost  the  panoramic  view  of  the 
cataract,  which,  in  calmer  hours,  or  with 
other  winds,  may  be  seen  in  this  passage. 
The  angry  waters,  and  the  angry  winds 
together,  drove  us  farther  down  the  channel 
than  was  quite  agreeable,  seeing  that  a  few 
roods  more,  and  our  shallop  must  have  been 
whirled  into  breakers,  from  which  ten  such 
arms  as  those  of  its  skilful  conductor  could 
not  have  redeemed  it. 

Being  landed  two-thirds  of  a  mile  below 
the  cataract,  a  scramble,  at  first  very  intri- 
cate, through,  and  over,  and  under  huge 
masses  of  rock,  which  occasionally  seemed 
to  deny  all  passage,  and  among  which  our 
guide  often  disappeared  from  our  wander- 
ing- eyes,  placed  us  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
by  which  the  traveller  descends  on  the 
Canada  side.  From  hence  a  rough  walk, 
along  a  shelving  ledge  of  loose  stones, 
brought  us  to  the  cavern  formed  by  the 
projection  of  the  ledge  over  which  the  water 
rolls,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Table  Rock. 

The  gloom  of  this  vast  cavern,  the  whirl- 
wind that  ever  plays  in  it,  the  deafening 
roar,  the  vast  abyss  of  convulsed  waters 
beneath  you,  the  falling  columns  that  hang 
over  your  head,  all  strike,  not  upon  the 
ears  and  eyes  only,  but  upon  the  heart. 
For  the  first  few  moments,  the  sublime  is 
wrought  to  the  terrible.  This  position,  in- 
disputably the  finest,  is  no  longer  one  of 
safety.  A  part  of  the  Table  Rock  fell  last 
year,  and  in  that  still  remaining,  the  eye 
traces  an  alarming  fissure,  from  the  very 
summit  of  the  projecting  ledge  over  which 
the  water  rolls ;  so  that  the  ceiling  of  this 
dark  cavern  seems  rent  Jfrom  the  precipice, 
and  whatever  be  its  hold,  it  is  evidently  fast 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  water.  You 
cannot  look  up  to  this  crevice,  and  down 
upon  the  enormous  masses  which  lately 
fell,  with  a  shock  mistaken  by  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  for  that  of  an  earth- 
quake, without  shrinking  at  the  dreadful 
possibility  which  might  crush  you  beneath 
ruins,  yet  more  enormous  than  those  which 
lie  at  your  feet. 

The  cavern  formed  by  the  projection  of 
this  rock,  extends  some  feet  behind  the 
water,  and,  could  you  breathe,  to  stand 
behind  the  edge  of  the  sheet  were  perfectly 
easy.  I  have  seen  those  who  have  told  me 
they  have  done  so ;  for  myself,  when  I 
descended  within  a  few  paces  of  this  dark 
recess,  I  was  obliged  to  hurry  back  some 


yards  to  draw  breath.  Mine  to  be  sure  are 
not  the  best  of  lungs,  but  theirs  must  be 
little  short  of  miraculous,  that  can  play  in  the 
wind,  and  foam,  that  gush  from  the  hidden 
depths  of  this  watery  cave.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  late  fracture  of  the  rock 
has  considerably  narrowed  this  recess,  and 
thus  increased  the  force  of  the  blast  that 
meets  the  intruder. 

From  this  spot,  (beneath  the  Table  Rock,) 
you  feel,  more  than  from  any  other,  the 
height  of  the  cataract,  and  the  weight  of  its 
waters.  It  seems  a  tumbling  ocean ;  and 
that  you  yourself  are  a  helpless  atom  amid 
these  vast  and  eternal  workings  of  gigantic 
nature !  The  wind  had  now  abated,  and 
what  was  better,  we  were  now  under  the 
lee,  and  could  admire  its  sport  with  the 
vapour,  instead  of  being  blinded  by  it.  From 
the  enormous  basin  into  which  the  waters 
precipitate  themselves  in  a  clear  leap  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  the  clouds  of  smoke 
rose  in  white  volumes,  like  the  round-headed 
clouds  you  have  sometimes  seen  in  the  even- 
ing horizon  of  a  summer  sky,  and  then  shot 
up  in  pointed  pinnacles,  like  the  ice  of  moun- 
tain glacieres.  Caught  by  the  wind,  it  was 
now  whirled  in  spiral  columns  far  up  into 
the  air,  then,  re-collecting  its  strength,  the 
tremulous  vapour  again  sought  the  upper 
air,  till,  broken  and  dispersed  in  the  blue 
serene,  it  spread  against  it  the  only  silvery 
veil  which  spotted  the  pure  azure.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fall,  where  the  water  is  the 
heaviest,  it  takes  the  leap  in  an  unbroken 
mass  of  the  deepest  green,  and  in  many 
places  reaches  the  bottom  in  crystal  columns 
of  the  same  hue,  till  they  meet  the  snow- 
white  foam  that  heaves  and  rolls  convul- 
sedly  in  the  enormous  basin.  But  for  the 
deafening  roar,  the  darkness  and  the  stormy 
whirlwind  in  which  we  stood,  I  could  have 
fancied  these  massy  volumes  the  walls  of 
some  fairy  palace — living  emeralds  chased 
in  silver.  Never  surely -did  nature  throw 
together  so  fantastically  so  much  beauty, 
with  such  terrific  grandeur.  Nor  let  me 
pass  without  notice  the  lovely  rainbow  that, 
at  this  moment,  hung  over  the  opposing 
division  of  the  cataract  as  parted  by  the 
island,  embracing  the  whole  breadth  in  its 
span.  Midway  of  this  silvery  screen  of 
shivered'  water,  stretched  a  broad  belt  of 
blazing  gold  and  crimson,  into  which  the 
rainbow  dropped  its  hues,  and  seemed  to 
have  based  its  arch.  Different  from  all 
other  scenes  of  nature  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  the  cataract  of  Niagara  is 
seen  to  most  advantage  under  a  powerful 
and  opposing  sun ;  the  hues  assumed  by 
the  vapour  are  then  by  far  the  most  varied 
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and  brilliant;  and  of  the  beauty  of  these 
hues,  I  can  give  you  no  idea.  The  gloom 
of  the  cavern  (for  I  speak  always  as  if  under 
the  Table  Rock)  needs  no  assistance  from 
the  shade  of  evening ;  and  the  terrible  gran- 
deur of  the  whole  is  not  felt  the  less  for 
being  distinctly  seen. 

We  again  visited  this  wonder  of  nature 
in  our  return  from  Lake  Erie ;  and  have  now 
gazed  upon  it  in  all  lights,  and  at  all  hours, 

under  the  rising,  meridian,  and  setting 

sun,  and  under  the  pale  moon  when 

"  riding  in  her  highest  noon." 

The  edge  of  the  Table  Rock  is  not  ap- 
proached without  terror  at  the  latter  hour. 
The  fairy  hues  are  now  all  gone  ;  excepting 
indeed,  the  rainbow,  which,  the  ghost  of 
what  it  was,  now  spans  a  dark  impervious 
abyss.  The  rays  of  the  sweet  planet  but 
feebly  pierce  the  chill  dense  vapour  that  clogs 
the  atmosphere  ;  they  only  kiss,  and  coldly 
kiss,  the  waters  at  the  brink,  and  faintly 
show  the  upper  half  of  the  columns,  now 
black  as  ebony,  plunging  into  a  storm-tossed 
sea  of  murky  clouds,  whose  depth  and  boun- 
daries are  alike  unseen.  It  is  the  storm  of 
the  elements  in  chaos.  The  shivering  mortal 
stands  on  the  brink,  like  the  startled  fiend 
"  on  the  bare  outside  of  this  world, 
Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air."* 


NAVARINO. 

This  is  a  strong  town  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Morea  on  the  Gulf  of  Zoncheo, 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  recently  distin- 
guished by  the  fleet  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt 
being  blockaded  there  by  admiral  sir  E. 
Codrington. 

It  is  affirmed  that  this  was  the  ancient 
Pylus,  where  the  eloquent  and  venerable 
Nestor  reigned.  At  the  siege  of  Troy,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  he  moderated  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  the  pride  of  Agamemnon,  the 
impetuosity  of  Ajax,  and  the  rash  courage 
of  Diomedes.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad 
he  is  represented  as  interposing  between 
the  two  first-mentioned  chiefs: 

To  calm  their  passions  with  the  words  of  age 
Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage, 
Experienced  Kestor,  in  persuasion  skill'd. 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distill'd.t 

It  appears  to  have  been  also  called  Cory- 
phasion,  from  the  promontory  on  which  it 
was  erected.  It  was  built  by  Pylus,  at  the 
head  of  a  colony  from  Megara.  The  founder 

*  Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  America  ;  by  an 
Englishwoman,  1821,  8vo, 
t  JJourn's  Gazetteer. 


was  dispossessed  of  it  by  Neleus,  and  fled 
into  Elis,  where  he  dwelt  in  a  small  town, 
also  called  Pylos.  There  was  likewise  a 
third  town  of  the  same  name,  and  they 
respectively  claimed  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  Nestor.  The  Pylos  at  Elis 
seems,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  to 
have  won  the  palm.  Pindar,  however, 
assigns  it  to  the  town  now  called  Nava- 
rino. 


COUNSELS  AND  SAYINGS. 

By  Dr.  A.  Hunter. 

'  Up,  and  be  Doing. 
The  folly  of  delaying  what  we  wish  to 
be  done  is  a  great  and  punishing  weakness. 

Be  orderly. 
Uniformity  of  conduct  is  the  best  rule 
of  life  that  a  man  can  possibly  observe. 

Man  is  orderly  by  Nature. 
Is  it  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
the  heart  should  beat,  on  the  average,  about 
four  thousand  strokes  every  hour  during  a 
period  of  "  threescore  years  and  ten,"  and 
without  ever  taking  a  moment's  rest  ? 

In  Travelling  be  contented. 
When  we  complain  of  bad  inns  in  poor 
and   unfrequented   countries,   we   do    not 
consider  that   it  is   numerous    passengers 
that  make  good  inns. 

Are  you  an  Orator? 
Chew  a  bit  of  anchovy,  and  it  will  in- 
stantly restore  the  tone  of  voice  when  lost 
by  public  speaking. 

DO  NOT  FORGET. 

When  your  memory  begins  to  leave  you, 
learn  to  make  memorandums. 

Shun  Will-mongering. 
If  you  induce  a  person  to   make  an  im- 
proper will,  your  conscience  will  smite  you 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

Marriage  is  a  Voyage  for  Life. 
One  who  marries  an  ill-tempered  person 
attempts  to  lick  honey  from  off  a  thorn. 

An  odd  Remark. 

Women  who  love  their  husbands  gene- 
rally lie  upon  their  right  side. 

Note — I  can  only  speak,  from  expe- 
rience, of  one ;  and,  as  regards  her,  the  ob- 
servation is  true. 
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Jfct  Soforsf  2MUH,  at  garpftam,  gorfesWre. 


To  tfie  Editor. 

The  preceding  sketch  was  made  on  the 
1 7th  instant.  The  well  stands  by  the  road- 
side. The  covering  stones,  though  heavy, 
were  at  that  time  laid  as  above  represented, 
having  just  before  been  knocked  over  by 
some  waggon.  Although  but  a  poor  sub- 
ject for  the  pencil,  it  is  an  object  of  interest 
from  its  connection  with  St.  John  of  Be- 
verley. 

"  St.  John  of  Beverley  may  be  challenged 
by  this  county  (York)  on  a  threefold  title  ; 
because  therein  he  had  his 

"  1.  Birth;  at  Harpham,  in  this  county, 
in  the  East  Riding. 

"  2.  Life;  being  three  and  thirty  years, 
and  upwards,  archbishop  of  York. 

rt  3.  Death;  at  Beverley,  in  this  county, 
in  a  college  of  his  own  foundation. 

"  He  was  educated  under  Theodorus  the 
Grecian,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Yet  was  he  not  so  famous  for  his  teacher  as 
for  his  scholar,  Venerable  Bede,  who  wrote 

Vol.  II.— 45. 


this  John's  life ;  which  he  hath  so  spiced 
with  miracles,  that  it  is  of  the  hottest  for  a 
discreet  man  to  digest  into  his  belief." 

See  •'  Fuller's  Worthies,"-  in  which  a 
lengthened  account  of  St.  John  may  be 
found. 

Bridlington,  July  30,  18<27.         T.  C. 


Respecting  the  subject  of  the  engraving, 
T.  C.  subsequently  writes  :  "  The  stones 
over  St.  John's  Well  were  replaced  when  I 
passed  it  on  the  9th  of  October,  1827." 

Concerning  St.  John  of  Beverley,  not 
having  "  Fuller's  Worthies"  at  hand  to  re- 
fer to,  a  few  brief  particulars  are  collected 
from  other  sources.  If  the  curious  reader 
desires  more,  he  may  consult  my  autho- 
rities, and  "  old  Fuller,"  as  recommended 
by  T.  C. 

St.  John  of  Beverley. 

'n  his  return  from   pupilage  under  St. 
todorus,  in  Kent,  St.  John  of  Beverley 
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settled  at  Whitby,  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Hilda,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Hexham,  which  see  he 
vacated  in  favour  of  St.  Wilfrid,  and  some- 
time afterwards  was  seated  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  chair  of  York.  He  occasionally 
retreated  to  a  monastery  he  had  built  at 
Beverley,  whicb  was  then  a  forest,  called 
Endeirwood,  or  Wood  of  the  Deiri.  In 
717  he  resigned  the  see  of  York  to  his 
chaplain,  St.  Wilfrid  the  younger,  and 
finally  retired  to  Beverley,  where  he  died 
on  the  7th  of  May,  721  * 

According  to  Bede,  St.  John  of  Beverley 
being  at  a  village  near  Hexham,  there  was 
brought  to  him  a  youth  wholly  dumb,  and 
with  a  disorder  in  the  head,  "  which  entirely 
hindred  the  grouth  of  haires,  except  a  few 
which,  like  bristles,  stood  in  a  thinn  circle 
about  the  lower  part  of  his  head."  He  de- 
sired the  child  "  to  putt  forth  his  tongue, 
which  the  holy  man  took  hold  of,  and  made 
the  sign  of  the  crosse  upon  it.  And  having 
done  this,  he  bid  him  speak  :  Pronounce, 
said  he  to  him,  gea,  gea,  (that  is,  yea,  yea.) 
This  the  child  pronounced  distinctly,  and 
presently  after  other  words  of  more  sylla- 
bles ;  and,  in  conclusion,  whole  sentences  : 
so  that,  before  night,  by  frequent  practice, 
he  was  able  to  expresse  his  thoughts  freely." 
Then  St.  John  "  commanded  a  surgeon  to 
use  his  skill ;  and  in  a  short  time,  by  such 
care,  but  principally  by  the  prayers  and 
benedictions  of  the  good  prelat,  he  became 
of  a  lovely  and  chearfull  countenance, 
adorned  with  beautifully  curled  haire,  and 
ready  in  speech.  This  miracle  was  wrought 
in  his  first  diocese."f  Notwithstanding  the 
author  of  the  "  Church  History  of  Brittany  " 
calls  this  a  "miracle,"  the  story  rather 
proves  that  John  of  Beverley  used  a  judi- 
cious method  to  remove  impediments  of 
speech,  and  obtained  the  growth  of  the 
boy's  hair  by  surgical  aid. 

The  same  writer  adds,  on  the  same  au- 
thority, that  the  wife  of  "  a  count,  named 
Puch,"  was  cured  of,a  forty  days'  sickness, 
by  John  of  Beverley  giving  her  holy  water, 
which  he  had  used  in  dedicating  the  count's 
church.  Also,  according  to  him,  when  the 
lusty  men  of  Beverley  drag  wild  bulls  into 
the  church-yard  (to  bait  them)  in  honour  of 
the  saint,  they  "  immediately  loose  all  their 
fury  and  fiercenes,  and  become  gentle  as 
lambes,  so  that  they  are  left  to  their  free- 
dom to  sport  themselves."  William  of 
Malmsbury  relates  this  "  as  a  thing  usually 
performed,  and  generally  acknowledged  by 

*  Alban  Butler, 
t  Father  Cressy. 


the  inhabitants  of  Beverley,  in  testimony 
of  the  sanctity  of  their  glorious  patron." 

Again,  it  is  related  in  the  Breviary  of 
the  church  of  Sarum,  concerning  St.  John 
of  Beverley,  that  while  he  governed  in  the 
see  of  York,  "  he  was  praying  one  day  in 
the  porch  of  St.  Michael,  and  a  certain 
deacon  peeping  in  saw  the  Holy  Ghost 
sitting  upon  the  altar,  excelling  in  white- 
ness a  ray  of  the  sun  :"  and  the  face  of  this 
deacon,  whose  name  was  Sigga,  "  was 
burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  so 
that  the  skin  of  his  cheek  was  shrivelled 
up ;  and  his  face  was  healed  by  the  touch 
of  the  saint's  hand  :  and  "  the  saint  ad- 
jured him,  that  whilst  he  lived  he  would 
discover  this  vision  to  no  man."* 

The  more  eminent  fame  of  the  patron  of 
Beverley  is  posthumous.  In  937,  when 
England  was  invaded  by  the  Norwegians, 
Danes,  Picts,  and  certain  chiefs  of  the 
Scottish  isles,  under  Analaf  the  Dane,  king 
Athelstan,  marching  with  his  army  through 
Yorkshire  to  oppose  them,  met  certain 
pilgrims  returning  from  Beverley,  who  "  in- 
formed him  of  the  great  miracles  frequently 
done  there,  by  the  intercession  of  St.  John." 
Whereupon  the  king,  with  his  army,  went 
to  Beverley,  and  entering  into  the  church 
there  performed  his  devotions  before  St. 
John's  tomb;  and,  earnestly  begging  his  in- 
tercession, rose  up  before  the  clergy,  and 
vowed,  that  if  victory  were  vouched  to  him 
by  the  saint's  intercession,  he  would  enrich 
that  church  with  many  privileges  and  plen- 
tiful revenues.  "  In  token  of  which,"  said 
he, "  I  leave  this  my  knife  upon  the  altar, 
which  at  my  return  I  will  redeem  with  an 
ample  discharge  of  my  vow."  Then  he 
caused  an  ensign,  duly  blessed,  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  church,  and  carried  before  him. 
And  at  the  sea-coast "  he  received  a  certain 
hope  of  victory  by  a  vision,  in  which  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  appearing  to  him,  com- 
manded him  to  passe  over  the  water,  and 
fight  the  enemy,  promising  him  the  upper 
hand."  Athelstan  was  suddenly  surprised 
by  Analaf;  but  a  sword  fell  "  as  from  hea- 
ven" into  the  king's  scabbard,  and  he  "  not 
only  drove  Analafe  out  of  his  camp,  but 
courageously  sett  upon  the  enemy,  with 
whose  blood  he  made  his  sword  drunk, 
which  he  had  received  from  heaven."  This 
battle,  which  was  fought  at  Dunbar,  was 
the  bloodiest  since  the  coming  of  the 
Saxons.  The  victory  was  entirely  for  the 
English  :  five  kings  were  slain,  and  among 
them  the  Scottish  king  Constantine.  Athel- 


*  Capgrave :  in  bishop  Patrick's  Devotions  of  the 
Roman  Church, 
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stan,  returning  in  triumph,  passed  by  the 
church  of  St.  John  at  Beverley,  where  he 
redeemed  his  knife.  He  bestowed  large 
possessions  on  the  church,  with  privilege  of 
sanctuary  a  mile  round  ;  ordaining  that 
whoever  should  infringe  it  should  forfeit 
eight  pounds  to  the  church  ;  if  within  the 
three  crosses,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
twenty-four  pounds ;  if  within  the  church- 
yard, seventy-two  pounds  ;  but,  if  in  sight 
of  the  relics,  the  penalty  was  the  same 
that  was  due  to  the  most  enormous  capital 
crime.  A  testimony  of  this  privilege  of 
sanctuary  at  Beverley  was  a  chair  of  stone, 
thus  inscribed  : — "This  stone  chair  is  called 
Freed-stoole,  or  the  Chaire  of  Peace :  to 
which  any  offender  flying  shall  enjoy  entire 
security."  In  the  charter  of  the  privilege, 
"  King  Athelstan,"  saith  mine  author,  "ex- 
pressed it  elegantly,  in  this  distich  : — 

As  free  make  I  thee, 

As  heart  may  think  or  eye  may  see."# 

Moreover,  respecting  the  great  victory  of 
Athelstan,  an  ancient  biographer  of  the 
saints  f  relates,  that  the  king  prayed  that 
through  the  intercession  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley  he  might  show  some  evident  sign, 
whereby  both  future  and  present  ages  might 
know,  that  the  Scots  ought,  of  right,  to  be 
subject  to  the  English.  And  thereupon, 
saith  this  writer,  "  the  king  with  his  sword 
smote  upon  a  hard  rock  by  Dunbar,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  hollowed  an  ell  deep  by  that 
stroke."^  This,  saith  another  author,  was 
near  Dunbar  castle  ;  and  "  king  Edward  the 
first,  when  there  was  question  before  pope 
Boniface  of  his  right  and  prerogative  over 
Scotland, brought  this  historic  for  the  main- 
tenance and  strength  of  his  cause."  § 

The  monastery  of  St.  John  at  Beverley 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  king 
Athelstan  founded  in  that  place  a  church 
and  college  of  canons,  of  which  church  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket  was  some  time  provost.  || 
In  1037,  the  bones  of  St.  John  were  "trans- 
lated" into  the  church  by  Alfric,  archbishop 
of  York,  and  the  feast  of  his  translation 
ordained  to  be  kept  at  York  on  the  25th  of 
October.^  "  On  the  24th  of  September, 
1664,  upon  opening  a  grave  in  the  church 
of  Beverley  a  vault  was  discovered  of  free- 
stone, fifteen  feet  long  and  two  broad ;  in 
which  there  was  a  sheet  of  lead,  with 
an  inscription,  signifying  that  the  church 
of  Beverley  having  been  burnt  in  the  year 

*  Father  Cressy. 

t  Capgrave. 

%  Bishop  Patrick's  Devotions  of  the  Roman  Church. 

f  Father  Porter's  Lives. 

|  Britannia  Sancta. 

j  Alban  Butler., 


1188,  search  had  been  made  for  the  relics 
of  St.  John,  anno  1197,  and  that  his  bones 
were  found  in  the  east  part  of  the  sepulchre 
and  there  replaced.  Upon  this  sheet  lay  a 
box  of  lead,  in  which  were  several  pieces  of 
bones,  mixed  with  a  little  dust,  and  yield- 
ing a  sweet  smell :  all  these  were  reinterred 
in  the  middle  alley  of  the  church."*  Ano- 
ther writerf  states  the  exhumation  to  have 
taken  place  "  on  the  thirteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, not  the  twenty-fourth  ;"  and  he  adds, 
"  that  these  relics  had  been  hid  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI." 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  alleged 
successful  intercession  of  St.  John  of  Be- 
verley in  behalf  of  the  English  against  the 
Scotch,  is  said  to  have  been  paralleled  by 
patronage  as  fatal  to  the  French.  The 
memorable  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought 
in  the  year  1415,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
translation  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and 
Henry  V.  ascribed  the  decisive  victory  to 
the  saint's  intercession.  In  a  provincial 
synod,  under  Henry  Chicheley,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  is  a  decree,  at  the  instance 
of  that  king,  "  whereby  it  appeares,  that 
this  most  holy  bishop,  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
hath  been  an  ayde  to  the  kings  of  England 
in  the  necessitie  of  their  warres,  not  only 
in  auncient,  but  allsoe  in  these  later  ages."  J 
In  consequence  of  this  ascription,  his 
festivals  were  ordained  to  be  celebrated 
annually  through  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England.  The  anniversary  of  his  death 
has  ceased  to  be  remembered  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation ;  but  that  of  his  trans- 
lation is  accidentally  kept  as  a  holiday  by 
the  shoemakers,  in  honour  of  their  patron, 
St.  Crispin,  whose  feast  falls  on  the  same 
day. 


BEVERLEY  THE  STRONG  MAN. 

In  March  1784,  a  porter  of  amazing 
strength,  named  Beverley,  was  detected  in 
stealing  pimento  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
river  Thames.  A  number  of  men  were 
scarcely  able  to  secure  him;  and  when  they 
did,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  tying 
him  down  in  a  cart,  to  convey  him  to  pri- 
son. The  keeper  of  the  Poultry  Counter 
would  not  take  him  in  ;  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  apply  for  an  order  to  carry  him 
to  Newgate.  Beverley  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  strongest  man  of  his  time  in 
England.^ 

*  Britannia  Sancta. 

t  Alban  Butler. 

X  Father  Forter. 

j  Gentleman's  Magazine,  March  1784* 
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(Bmitk  pap& 

No.  XXXIX. 

[From  the  "  Ambitious  Statesman,"  a  Tra- 
gedy, by  John  Crowne,  1679.] 

Vendome,  returning  from  the  wars,  hears 
news,  that  Louize  is  false  to  him. 

Ven.  (solus.)  Wherere  I  go,  I  meet   a  wandering 
rumour, 
Louize  is  the  Dauphin's  secret  mistress. 
I  heard  it  in  the  army,  but  the  sound 
Was  then  as  feeble  as  the  distant  murmurs 
Of  a  great  river  mingling  with  the  sea ; 
But  now  I  am  come  near  this  river's  fall, 
Tis  louder  than  the  cataracts  of  Nile. 
If  this  be  true, 

Doomsday  is  near,  and  all  the  heavens  are  falling. — 
I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it,  for  every  where 
I  meet  a  choking  dust,  such  as  is  made 
After  removing  all  a  palace  furniture  : 
If  she  be  gone,  the  world  in  my  esteem 
Is  all  bare  walls ;  nothing  remains  in  it 
But  dnst  and  feathers,  like  a  Turkish  inn. 
And  the  foul  steps  where  plunderers  have  been. — 

Valediction. 

Vendome  (to  his  faithless  Mistress.)  Madam,  I'm 
well  assur'd,  you  will  not  send 
One  poor  thought  after  me,  much  less  a  messenger,1 
To  know  the  truth  ;  but  if  you  do,  he'll  find, 
In  some  unfinish'd  part  of  the  creation, 
Where  Night  and  Chaos  never  weTe  disturb'd, ) 
But  bed-rid  lie  in  some  dark  rocky  desart, 
There  will  he  find  a  thing — whether  a  man. 
Or  the  collected  shadows  of  the  desart 
Condens'd  into  a  shade,  he'll  hardly  know  ; 
This  figure  he  will  find  walking  alone, 
Poring  one  while  on  some  sad  book  at  noon 
By  taper-light,  for  never  day  shone  there  : 
Sometimes  laid  grovelling  on  the  barren  earth, 
Moist  with  his  tears,  for  never  dew  fell  there : 
And  when  night  comes,  not  known  from  day  by  dark- 
ness, 
But  by  some  faithful  messenger  of  time, 
He'll  find  him  stretcht  upon  a  bed  of  stone, 
Cut  from  the  bowels  of  some  rocky  cave, 
Offering  himself  either  to  Sleep  or  Death  ; 
And  neither  will  accept  the  dismal  wretch  : 
At  length  a  Slumber,  in  its  infant  arms, 
Takes  up  his  heavy  soul,  but  wanting  strength 
To  bear  it,  quickly  lets  it  fall  again  ; 
At  which  the  wretch  starts  up,  and  walks  about 
All  night,  and  all  the  time  it  should  be  day  ; 
Till  quite  forgetting,  quite  forgot  of  every  thing 
But  Sorrow,  pines  away,  and  in  small  time 
Of  the  only  man  that  durst  inhabit  there, 
Becomes  the  only  Ghost  that  dares  walk  there. 


Incredulity  to  Virtue. 
Vendome.  Perhaps  there  never  were  such  things  as 
Virtues, 
But  only  in  men's  fancies,  like  the  Phoenix  ; 
Or  if  they  once  have  been,  they're  now  but  names 
Of  natures  lost,  which  came  into  the  world, 
But  could  not  live,  nor  propagate  their  kind. 

-     Faithless  Beauty. 
Louize.  Dare  you  approach  ? 
Vendome.  Yes,  but  with  fear,  for  sure  you're  not  a 
Woman. 
A  Comet  glitter'd  in  the  air  o'  late, 
And  kept  some  weeks  the  frighted  kingdom  waking. 
Long  hair  it  had,  like  you;  a  shining  aspect ; 
Its  beauty  smiled,  at  the  same  time  it  frighten'd ; 
And  every  horror  in  it  had  a  grace. 


[From  "  Belphegor,"  a  Comedy,  by  John 
Wilson,  1690.] 

Doria  Palace  described. 
That  thou'd'st  been  with  us  at  Duke  Doria's  garden  ! 
The  pretty  contest  between  art  and  nature  ; 
To  see  the  wilderness,  grots,  arbours,  ponds  ; 
And  in  the  midst,  over  a  stately  fountain, 
The  Neptune  of  the  Ligurian  sea — 
Andrew  Doria— the  man  who  first 
Taught  Genoa  not  to  serve :  then  to  behold 
The  curious  waterworks  and  wanton  streams 
Wind  here  and  there,  as  if  they  had  forgot  , 
Their  errand  to  the  sea. 

And  then  again,  within 
That  vast  prodigious  cage,  in  which  the  groves 
Of  myrtle,  orange,  jessamine,  beguile 
The  winged  quire  with  a  native  warble, 
And  pride  of  their  restraint.    Then,  up  and  down, 
An  antiquated  marble,  or  broken  statue, 
Majestic  ev'n  in  ruin. 

And  such  a  glorious  palace  : 
Such  pictures,  carving,  furniture  !  my  words 
Cannot  reach  half  the  splendour.     And,  after  all, 
To  see  the  sea,  fond  of  the  goodly  sight. 
One  while  glide  amorous,  and  lick  her  walls, 
As  who  would  say  Come  Follow  ;  but,  repul»"d, 
Rally  its  whole  artillery  of  waves, 
And  crowd  into  a  storm  I 


[From  the  "  Floating  Island,"  a  Comedy, 
by  the  Itev.  VV.  Strode,  acted  by  the 
Students  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  1 639.] 

Song. 

Once  Venus'  cheeks,  that  shamed  the  morn, 

Their  hue  let  fall ; 
Her  lips,  that  winter  had  out-born, 

In  June  look'd  pale: 
Her  heat  grew  cold,  her  nectar  dry ; 
No  juice  she  had  but  in  her  eye, 
The  wonted  fire  and  flames  to  mortify. 
When  was  this  so  dismal  sight? — 
When  Adonis  bade  good  night. 
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PLAYERS  — GHOST  LAYERS. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Christian  Malforu,  Wilts. 

It  required  a  large  portion  of  courage  to 
venture  abroad  after  sunset  at  Christian 
Malford,  for  somebody's  apparition  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  walker's  imagination. 
Spritely  gossips  met  near  their  wells  with 
their  crooked  sticks  and  buckets,  to  devise 
means  for  laying  the  disturbed  returners, 
and  their  once  native  associates ;  but  a 
party  of  strolling  players  did  more  towards 
sending  the  spectres  to  the  "  tomb  of  all 
the  Capulets,"  than  the  divinations  of  fe- 
minine power. 

Application  being  made  to  the  magis- 
trate, who  was  not  exempt  from  the  super- 
stitious and  revered  infection,  that  plays 
might  be  performed  in  the  malthouse,  said 
to  be  so  daringly  haunted,  a  timely  caution 
was  given  as  to  "  Beelzebub  and  his  imps," 
and  permission  was  granted,  and  bills  were 
circulated  by  the  magnanimous  manager 
himself.  He  was  a  polite  man,  a  famous 
anecdote  retailer,  retainer,  and  detailer,  an 
excellent  spouter,  and  a  passable  singer. 
His  dress  and  address  were  eccentric.  The 
hessians  he  wore,  by  fit  necessity,  were  of 
the  buskin  order;  and,  as  bread  was  then 
dear,  a  sixpenny  loaf  might  have  supplied 
the  absence  of  calves.  His  pigtail-wig, 
hat,  and  all  his  apparel  indeed,  served, 
when  on  the  dramatic  floor,  most  aptly  the 
variations  required  in  his  wardrobe. 

I  remember,  when  the  "  Miller  of  Mans- 
field "  was  played,  the  bell  rang,  the  baize 
was  drawn  up  by  a  stable-haller,  the  fiddler 
began  to  scrape  a  ditty  by  way  of  overture; 
but,  before  the  miller  could  appear,  a 
smockfrock  was  called  for,  from  one  of  the 
frocked  rustics  in  the  gallery,  (the  back  seats 
of  the  scaffolding.)  This  call  was  gene- 
rously obeyed.  A  youth  pulled  oft"  his 
upper-all,  proudly  observing,  that  "  the 
player  should  have  it,  because  his  was  a 
sacred  persuasion."  The  miller  appeared, 
and  the  play  proceeded,  with  often  repeated 
praises  of  the  frock.  On  another  night, 
"  Richard"  was  personated  by  a  red-haired 
woman,  an  active  stroller  of  the  company. 
Her  manner  of  enacting  the  deformed  and 
ambitious  Glo'ster  so  charmed  the  village 
censors,  that  for  three  weeks  successively 
nothing  else  would  please  but  "  Richard." 
Nor  was  the  effect  less  operative  in  the  field, 
(not  of  Bosworth) — Virgil's  "  Bucolics  and 
Georgics  "  were  travestied.  Reaphooks, 
sithes,  pitchforks,  and  spades  were  set  in 


contact  in  the  daytime,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment and  terror  of  quiet  people.  —  The 
funds  of  the  company  being  exhausted,  the 
Thespians  tramped  off  rather  suddenly, 
leaving  other  bills  than  playbills  behind 
them.  Ever  after  this  the  ghosts  of  the 
malthouse  disappeared,  the  rustics  of  the 
valley  crying,  as  they  triumphantly  passed, 
",0ft'  with  his  head  !"  and  others,  replying 
in  the  words  of  Hamlet,  "  Oh !  what  a 
falling  off  is  here !" 

npi. 

Oct.  1827. 


EX-THESPIAN  ISM. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  respectable  attorney, 
who  sent  me,  when  very  young,  to  an  ex- 
cellent school,  at  which  I  conducted  myself 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  superiors. 
It  was  customary  for  the  scholars  to  enact 
a  play  at  Christmas,  to  which  the  friends  of 
the  master  were  invited.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  I  was  now  nearly  head- 
boy,  I  was  called  upon  to  perform  the  part 
of  Charles  Surface,  in  the  admirable  comedy 
of  the  School  for  Scandal.  I  studied  the 
character,  and  played  it  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  shortly  afterwards  left  the 
school,  and  was  sent  by  my  father  to  Bou- 
logne to  finish  my  education. 

There  were  then  at  that  place  a  number 
of  English  gentlemen,  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  establish  a  company  of  amateurs. 
On  their  request  I  joined  them,  and  made 
my  first  appearance  upon  a  regular  stage  in 
the  character  of  Shylock.  It  was  a  decided 
hit !  I  was  received  throughout  with  "  un- 
bounded applause,"  and  the  next  day  was 
highly  gratified  by  reading  "  honourable 
mention  "  of  my  performance  in  the  news- 
papers. I  repeated  this  and  other  charac- 
ters several  times  with  undiminished  suc- 
cess ;  but,  in  the  very  zenith  of  my  popu- 
larity, I  was  recalled  to  England  by  my 
father,  who,  having  heard  of  my  operations, 
began  to  fear  (what  afterwards  proved  to 
be  the  case)  that  I  should  be  induced  to 
adopt  that  as  a  profession,  which  I  had 
hitherto  considered  merely  as  an  amuse- 
ment. 

Soon  after  my  return  home  my  father 
articled  me  to  himself,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  forget  my  success  at  Boulogne, 
and  my  inclination  for  the  stage  ripened 
into  a  determination  to  become  an  actor. 
I  secretly  applied  to  Mr.  Sims,  of  the  Harp, 
who  procured  me   an  engagement  in   a 
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sharing  company  in  the  west  of  England, 
where  I  was  to  do  the  "  low  comic  busi- 
ness "  and  "  second  tragedy."  I  spent 
some  of  the  money  that  I  had  saved  in 
buying  wigs  and  a  few  other  stage-requi- 
sites, and  left  my  paternal  roof  with  three 
pounds  in  my  pocket. 

My  exchequer  not  being  in'  a  state  to 
afford  me  the  luxury  of  riding,  I  was 
compelled  to  walk  the  last  thirty  miles  of 
my  journey.  Upon  my  arrival  at  — — — , 
my  first  care  was  to  inquire  for  the  theatre, 
when  I  was  directed  to  a  barn,  which  had 
been  dignified  by  that  appellation.  I  was 
received  with  all  possible  civility  by  the 
company,  which  consisted  of  the  manager, 
his  wife,  and  three  gentlemen.  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  manager  that  Jane  Shore 
was  the  play  for  that  evening,  and  that  he 
should  expect  me  to  perform  the  part  of 
Belmont,  and  also  that  of  Bombastes  Fu- 
rioso  in  the  afterpiece.  The  wardrobe  of 
the  theatre  was  unable  to  afford  me  a  dress 
superior  to  my  own  for  the  part  of  Bel- 
mont, I  therefore  played  that  character 
"  accoutred  as  I  was,"  viz.  in  a  blue  coat, 
buff  waistcoat,  striped  trowsers,  and  Wel- 
lington's. The  audience  was  very  select, 
consisting  only  of  ten  persons,  who  seemed 
totally  indifferent  to  the  performance,  for 
they  never  once,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, gave  any  indication  of  pleasure,  or  the 
reverse,  but  witnessed  our  efforts  to  amuse 
with  the  most  provoking  apathy.  Between 
the  pieces  I  was  much  surprised  by  one  of 
the  gentlemen  requesting  the  loan  of  my 
hat  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he  was  about  to 
sing  a  song,  and  he  assured  me  that  there 
was  no  hat  in  the  company,  save  mine, 
which  was  worthy  to  appear  before  the 
audience.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formance we  shared  the  receipts,  which, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  house, 
amounted  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each. 
We  continued  to  act  for  some  time,  sharing 
(three  nights  a  week)  from  about  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence  to  two  shillings  each, 
which  sum  did  not  at  all  equal  my  sanguine 
expectations.  Frequently  have  I  performed 
kings  and  princes  after  having  breakfasted 
upon  a  turnip. 

I  soon  found  that  this  mode  of  living  did 
not  suit  me,  for  I  was  becoming  exceed- 
ingly spare.  I  therefore  resolved  to  quit 
the  company,  and  return  to  London.  Hav- 
ing informed  the  manager  of  my  intention, 
I  departed,  and  arrived  in  the  metropolis 
with  twopence  in  my  pocket.  I  proceeded 
to  my  father's  house,  where  I  was  received 
with  kindness,  and.  where  I  still  continue. 
I  have  relinquished  all  my  pretensions  to 


the  sock,  having  learned  from  experience 
that  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  rea- 
son to  convince  me  of. 

Gilbertus. 


SILCHESTER,  HANTS. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

Every  thing  in  this  world  is  subject  to 
change,  and  the  strongest  buildings  to 
decay.  The  ancient  Vindonum  of  the  Ro- 
mans, from  whence  Constantius  issued 
several  of  his  edicts,  does  not  form  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  From  being  a  princi- 
pal Roman  station,  it  is  now  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

Silchester  is  situated  about  eleven  miles 
from  Reading,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  or 
rather  on  a  level  spot  between  two,  and 
commands  most  beautiful  views  :  from  its 
being  surrounded  by  woodland,  a  stranger 
would  be  unaware  of  his  approach  to  it, 
until  he  arrived  at  the  spot.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  walls  is  about  two  miles ;  they 
possess  four  gates,  east,  north,  west,  and 
south,  and  are  in  some  places  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  feet  in 
width  ;  there  are  many  fine  trees  (as  was 
observed  by  Leland  in  his  time)  growing 
out  of  them  :  the  wall  was  surrounded  by 
a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  which  is  now  in 
some  places  nearly  filled  up  by  the  ruins 
of  the  wall,  and  beyond  which  is  "  the  ex- 
ternal vallum,  very  perfect  and  easily  to  be 
traced  out  round  the  whole  city  ;  its  highest 
parts,  even  in  the  present  state,  are  at  least 
fifteen  feet  perpendicular  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch.  A  straight  line,  drawn  from 
the  top  of  this  bank  to  the  wall  on  the 
north-east  side,  measured  thirty-four  yards, 
its  full  breadth."* 

Between  the  outside  of  the  walls  and 
the  furthest  vallum  was  the  Pomcerium, 
which  is  defined  by  Livy  to  be  that  space 
of  ground  both  within  and  without  the 
walls,  which  the  augurs,  at  the  first  building 
of  cities,  solemnly  consecrated,  and  on 
which  no  edifices  were  suffered  to  be  rais- 
ed.f  Plutarch  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  ascribes  the  derivation  of  Pomcerium 
to  pone  moenia,  and  states  that  it  signifies 

•  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Silchester,  p.  12. 

Silchester,  a  parish  bordering  on  Berkshire,  about 
7  miles  N.  from  Basingstoke,  and  45  from  London. 
contains,  according  to  the  last  census,  85  houses  and 
407  inhabitants.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  once  a 
populous  city,  called  by  the  Romans  "  Segontiaci,"  by 
the  Britons  "  Caer-Segont,"  and  by  the  Saxons  "  Sil- 
cester,"  or  the  great  city.  Capper. — Ed. 

t  Livy,  b.  i. 
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the  line  marked  out  for  the  wall  at  the  first 
foundation  of  a  city.* 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  wall  is  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  the  form  of  which  is  similar 
to  that  near  Dorchester,  with  high  and 
steep  banks,  now  covered  with  a  grove  of 
trees,  and  has  two  entrances.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  amphitheatre  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  gravel :  the  seats  were 
ranged  in  five  rows  one  above  the  other ; 
the  slope  between  each  measuring  about 
six  feet :  each  bank  progressively  rises, 
(and  increases  proportionably  in  width,)  to 
a  considerable  height  in  the  centre.  The 
area  of  the  amphitheatre  is  about  twenty- 
five  yards  in  diameter,  as  near  as  I  could 
guess  ;  it  is  commonly  covered  with  water, 
and  is  become  a  complete  marsh,  having  a 
drain  across  the  centre,  and  is  filled  up 
with  rushes.  I  was  informed  by  the  wo- 
man who  showed  it,  that  some  gentlemen 
a  short  time  since  procured  a  shovel,  and 
found  a  fine  gravel  bottom  at  about  a  foot 
deep. 

The  only  buildings  within  the  walls  are 
the  farm-house  and  the  parish  church,  which 
is  an  ancient  structure,  built  of  brick  and 
flint,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  The  in- 
terior of  the  church  is  plain  and  neat ;  the 
font  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  of  plain  stone  ; 
the  pulpit  is  also  octagonal,  made  of  oak, 
and  is  remarkably  neat ;  over  it  is  a  hand- 
some carved  oak  sounding-board,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dove,  with  an  olive-branch 
in  its  mouth,  and  round  the  board,  at  the 
lower  part,  in  seven  compartments,  is  the 
following  inscription  :  —  "  The  Gyift  of 
James  Hore,  Gent.  1639."  The  ascent  to 
the  pulpit  is  from  the  minister's  reading- 
desk,  which  also  serves  for  a  seat  for  his 
family.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  a  handsome  carved 
screen,  in  excellent  preservation.  In  the 
south  wall  of  the  church,  under  a  low 
pointed  arch,  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  a 
female,  carved  in  stone,  of  a  very  remote 
date,  with  the  feet  resting  against  an  ani- 
mal, (probably  a  dog,)  the  head  of  which 
is  much  damaged  :  there  is  also  an  3n?el's 
head,  which  has  been  broken  off  from  some 
part  of  the  monument,  and  is  of  course 
loose  ;  from  what  part  it  came  I  was  unable 
to  discover. 

In  the  chancel  affixed  to  the  north  wall 
is  the  following  inscription  on  a  handsome 
white  marble  monument ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  crown  of  glory,  and  at  the  bottom  is 
a  death's  head  : — 

•  Plutarch  in  Ronral.  See  Kennet's  Antiquities  of 
Borne,  p.  29. 


Vive  ut  Vivas.' 

Hie  juxta  situs  est 

Johannis  Paris,  D.D. 

Collegii  Trinitatis  apud  Cantabrigiensis 

Socius  Senior 

&  hujus  Ecclesiae  Rector :  de  quo 

nisi  opera  loquantnr 

Siletur, 
O  I* 

There  are  also  monuments  of  the  Bay- 
nards,  the  Cusanzes,  and  the  Blewets, 
which  families  were  owners  of  the  manor 
from  the  time  of  the  conquest  for  some 
generations. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  city  is  a  small 
postern  under  the  wall,  called  by  the  com- 
mon people  "  Onion's  hole,"  and  is  so  de- 
signated from  a  traditional  account  of  a 
giant  of  that  name ;  the  coins  which  have 
been  discovered  are  called  from  the  cause 
"  Onion's  pennies." 

A  fair  field  is  here  open  for  the  researches 
of  the  antiquarian ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a  good  account  of  the  place 
is  not  yet  published.  "  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Silchester,"  whence  I  have 
cited,  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages, 
and  affords  but  little  information.  Hoping 
to  see  justice  done  to  the  place,  I  beg  to 
subscribe  myself,  &c 

r  J.  it.  J. 


TO  THE  NIGHTSHADE. 

For  the  Table  Book. ' 

Lovely  but  fearful, 

Thy  stem  clings  round  a  stronger  power. 
Like  a  fond  child  that  trusts  and  grows 

More  beautiful  in  feeling's  hour. 

Rich  is  thy  blossom, 

Shaped  like  a  turban,  with  a  spire 
Of  orange  in  a  purple  crest, 

And  humid  eye  of  sunny  fire. 

When  the  day  wakens, 

Thou  hearest  not  the  happy  airs 
Breathed  into  zephyr's  faery  dreams. 

By  insects'  wings,  like  leaves,  in  pairs. 

Summer — when  over — 

Quits  thee,  with  clust'ring  berries  red, 
Hanging  like  grapes,  and  autumn's  cold 

Chills  what  the  noon-day's  sunbeams  fed. 

Thou  art  like  beauty, 

Gentle  to  touch  and  quickly  faded  ; 
'Tis  death  to  taste  thee  void  of  skill. 

And  thou,  like  death,  art  nightly  shaded. 
Sept.  1827.  ft  P. 


*  I  should  like  to  be  informed  the  meaning  of  these 
letters— there  is  no  date  to  the  monument.    J.  R.  J. 
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Or  Malton,  Driffield,  and  Hull  Fly  Boat. 


To  the  Editor. 

A  carriage  bearing  this  name,  of  which 
the  above  is  a  sketch,  forms  a  neat,  safe, 
pleasant,  and  commodious  conveyance  from 
Malton,  by  way  of  Driffield,  to  Hull  every 
other  day,  and  from  Hull  to  Malton  on  the 
intermediate  days,  during  the  summer 
months.  The  vehicle  is,  in  fact,  a  boat  on 
wheels,  driven  like  a  stage-coach,  and  fur- 
nished on  each  side  of  the  body  with  a  seat, 
extending  the  whole  length,  on  which  the 
passengers  are  ranged.  The  top  is  covered 
with  a  permanent  awning,  to  which  a  cur- 
tain appended  may  be  drawn  up  or  let 
down  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  enjoy  a  view  of 
the  country,  or  shut  out  the  sun  and  wea- 
ther. 

Bridlington,  Oct.  1827.  T.  C.    " 


SHEEPSHEARING  IN  CUMBER- 
LAND. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  letters  of  W.  C,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Table  Booh,  recalled  to  my 
mind  four  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life, 
spent  in  Cumberland,  amongst  the  beauti- 
ful lakes  and  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Keswick,  where  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  custom  which  I  shall  at. 
tempt  to  describe. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  "  clipping," 
or  shearing  of  the  sheep,  they  are  washed 
at  a  "  beck,"  or  small  river,  not  far  from 
the  mountain  on  which  they  are  kept.  The 
clippings  that  I  have  witnessed  have  gene- 
rally been  in  St.  John's  vale.  Several 
farmers  wash  their  sheep  at  the  same  place ; 
and,  by  that  means,  greatly  assist  each 
other.  The  scene  is  most  amusing.  Ima- 
gine to  yourself  several  hundred  sheep 
scattered  about  in  various  directions  ;  some 
of  them  enclosed  in  pens  by  the  water-side  ; 
four  or  five  men  in  the  water  rolling  those 
about  that  are  thrown  in  to  them ;  the 
dames  and  the  pretty  maidens  supplying 
the  "  mountain  dew"  very  plentifully  to 
the  people  assembled,  particularly  those 
that  have  got  themselves  well  ducked  ;  the 
boys  pushing  each  other  into  the  river, 
splashing  the  men,  and  raising  tremendous 
snouts.  Add  to  these  a  fine  day  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, composed  of  mountains,  woods, 
cultivated  lands,  and  a  small  meandering 
stream ;  the  farmers  and  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  servants,  with  hearty  faces,  and  as 
merry  as  summer  and  good  cheer  can  make 
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them :  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  you,  who 
are  a  lover;  of  nature  in  all  her  forms,  could 
not  wish  a  more  delightful  scene. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  "  clipping" 
itself.  Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
farmer  assemble  at  his  house,  for  they  al- 
ways assist  each  other,  and  after  having 
regaled  themselves  with  hung-beef,  curds, 
and  home-brewed  ale,  they  proceed  briskly 
to  business.  The  men  seat  themselves  on 
their  stools,  with  shears  in  their  hands,  and 
the  younger  part  of  the  company  supply 
them  with  sheep  from  the  fold  ;  which,  after 
having  been  sheared,  have  the  private  mark 
of  the  farmer  stamped  upon  them  with 
pitch.  In  the  mean  time  the  lasses  are  flut- 
tering about,  playing  numerous  tricks ;  for 
which,  by  the  by,  they  get  paid  with  in- 
terest by  kisses ;  and  the  housewife  may  be 
seen  busy  in  preparing  the  supper,  which 
generally  comprises  ail  that  the  season  af- 
fords. After  the  "clipping"  is  over,  and 
the  sheep  driven  on  to  the  fells,  (mountains,) 
they  adjourn  in  a  body  to  the  house ;  and 
then  begins  a  scene  of  rustic  merriment, 
which  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it, 
can  have  no  conception  of.  The  evening 
is  spent  in  drinking  home-brewed  ale,  and 
singing.  Their  songs  generally  bear  some 
allusion  to  the  subject  in  question,  and  are 
always  rural.  But  what  heightens  the  plea- 
sure is,  that  there  is  no  quarrelling,  and 
the  night  passes  on  in  the  utmost  harmony. 
I  have  attended  many  of  them,  and  never 
saw  the  slightest  symptoms  of  anger  in  any 
of  the  party.  They  seldom  break  up  till 
daylight  makes  its  appearance  next  morning. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  constant  reader, 

A.W.R. 


DR.  GRAHAM. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

In  the  year  1782,  that  extraordinary  em- 
piric of  modern  times,  Dr.  Graham,  ap- 
peared in  London.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Edinburgh,  wrote  in  a  bombastic  style, 
and  possessed  a  great  fluency  of  elocution. 
He  opened  a  mansion  in  Pall  Mall,  called 
"  The  Temple  of  Health;"  the  front  was 
ornamented  with  an  enormous  gilt  sun,  a 
statue  of  Hygeia,  and  other  attractive  em- 
blems. The  rooms  were  superbly  furnished, 
and  the  walls  decorated  with  mirrors,  so  as 
to  confer  on  the  place  an  effect  like  that  of 
an  enchanted  palace.  Here  he  delivered 
"  Lectures  on  Health,  &c."  at  the  extrava- 


gant rate  of  two  guineas  each.  As  a  fur- 
ther attraction,  he  entertained  a  female  of 
beautiful  figure,  whom  he  called  the  "  god- 
dess of  health."  He  hired  two  men  of 
extraordinary  stature,  provided  with  enor- 
mous cocked  hats  and  showy  liveries  to 
distribute  bills  from  house  to  house  about 
town. 

These  unusual  means  to  excite  curiosity 
were  successful;  but  his  two  guinea  audi- 
tors were  soon  exhausted  ;  he  then  dropped 
to  one  guinea  ;  afterwards  to  half  a  guinea ; 
then  to  five  shillings  ;  and,  subsequently,  as 
he  said,  "  for  the  benefit  of  all,"  to  two 
shillings  and  sixpence.  When  he  could 
not  "  draw"  at  that  price,  he  finally  ex- 
hibited the  "  Temple  of  Health  "  at  one 
shilling  a  head  to  daily  crowds  for  several 
months. 

Among  the  furniture  of  Dr.  Graham's 
temple  was  a  celestial  bed,  which  he  pre- 
tended wrought  miraculous  effects  on  those 
who  reposed  on  it :  he  demanded  for  its 
use  during  one  night  one  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  such  is  the  folly  of  wealth,  that  several 
personages  of  high  rank  acceded  to  his 
terms.  He  also  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered "  The  Elixir  of  Life,"  by  taking  of 
which  a  person  might  live  as  long  as  he 
pleased.  When  this  was  worn  out,  he  re- 
commended "  earth  bathing,"  and  sanction- 
ed it  by  his  own  practice.  During  one 
hour  every  day,  he  admitted  spectators  to 
view  him  and  the  goddess  of  health  im- 
mersed naked  in  the  ground  to  their  chins. 
The  doctor's  head  was  dressed  and  pow- 
dered, and  the  goddess's  was  arranged  in 
the  highest  fashion  of  the  times.  He  car- 
ried this  exhibition  to  every  provincial 
town  wherein  he  could  obtain  permission 
of  the  magistrates.  The  goddess  nearly 
fell  a  victim  to  the  practice,  and  the  doctor, 
in  spite  of  his  enormous  charges  and  his 
"  Elixir  of  life,"  died  in  poor  circumstances 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Dr.  Graham's  brother  married  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Macaulay,  the  historian,  and 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Leicester,  the  respectable 
author  of  an  able  treatise  on  insanity,  mar- 
ried his  sister.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  lady  who  performed  the  singular 
part  of  the  "  Goddess  of  Health  "  was 
Emma,  afterwards  the  wife  of  sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  the  personal  favourite  of 
the  celebrated  lord  Nelson.  She  died  in 
misery — 

Deserted  in  her  utmost  Deed 
By  those  her  former  bounty  fed. 


Sam  Sam's  Son, 


Sept.  1, 1827. 
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STORKS. 

The  storks  of  the  Low  Countries  are 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  journal 
of  the  gentlemen  deputed  by  the  "  Caledo- 
nian Horticultural  Society  "  to  visit  the 
gardens  of  our  continental  neighbours. 
Their  route  from  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam  is 
marked  by  the  following  entry  : — 

August  22, 1817.  "  In  the  course  of  our 
progress  into  this  land  of  meadows  and 
waters,  we  had  been  making  inquiries  about 
the  storks  (Ardea  Ciconia,  L.)  which  «very 
year  visit  Holland  in  the  breeding  season  ; 
and  we  learned  that  the  great  flock  had 
taken  its  departure  about  ten  days  before. 
We  observed  several  of  their  nests,  set  like 
wicker-baskets  on  the  roofs  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  ;  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
one  solitary  dam  still  covering  her  brood, 
on  account  probably  of  the  young  one  not 
having  been  sufficiently  fledged  to  enable 
it  to  accompany  the  main  body.  We  per- 
suaded the  conductor  to  allow  us  to  get  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  examine  this  rarity  : 
the  bird  showed  no  sort  of  alarm,  the 
ooyevaar  (as  our  Dutch  friends  called  it) 
being  privileged  in  Holland.  In  many 
places  where  a  new  house  is  built  a  nest- 
box  is  erected  on  the  gable,  or  on  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  partly  to  invite  the  bird  to 
make  a  settlement,  and  partly  perhaps  to 
save  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  in  case  it  should 
come  without  invitation."  It  is  remarked 
by  way  of  note,  that  "  previous  to  the  great 
migration  the  storks  assemble  in  large 
groups,  and  make  an  unusual  noise.  It  is 
known  that  they  winter  chiefly  in  Egypt. 
Pope  has  finely  alluded  to  their  remarkable 
instinct : — 

Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day  ? 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ? 

In  the  beginning  of  May  they  return,  like 
swallows,  to  their  former  haunts,  the  old 
birds  carefully  seeking  out  their  accustomed 
nests.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  stray 
stork  crosses  the  channel,  and  is  seen  on 
the  English  coast.  It  is  there  incessantly 
persecuted ;  it  commonly  perches  on  the 
roof  of  some  thatched  farm-house,  where 
its  experience  leads  it  to  hope  for  protec- 
tion,— but  it  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a  quiet 
Dutch  boor;*  some  pseudo-sportsman  of  a 
farmer  shoots  the  poor  bird  while  at  roost." 


of  the  stork  is  the  best  known  and  the  most 
celebrated.  It  contains  two  species,  the 
white  and  the  black.  They  are  exactly  of 
the  same  form,  and  have  no  external  differ- 
ence but  that  of  colour. 

The  black  stork  prefers  desert  tracts, 
perches  on  trees,  haunts  unfrequented 
marshes,  and  breeds  in  the  heart  of  forests. 

The  white  stork,  on  the  contrary,  settles 
beside  dwellings ;  inhabits  towers,  chim- 
nies,  and  ruins.  The  friend  of  man,  it 
shares  his  habitations,  and  even  his  domain. 
It  fishes  in  his  rivers,  pursues  its  prey  into 
his  gardens,  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  the 
midst  of  cities,  without  being  disturbed  by 
the  noise  and  bustle.  On  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  in  the  capitol  of  Rome,  were 
many  storks'  nests.  The  fact  is  memorial- 
ized on  the  medals  of  the  emperor  Adrian, 
and  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  in  his  first  satire. 


z    Of  the  numerous  families  which  frequent 
the  sides  of  rivers  and  the  sea-beach,  that 

*  Boer  in  the  low  countries,  and  Bauar  in  Germany, 
signifies  a  farmer. 


The  stork  flies  steadily  and  with  vigour; 
holds  its  head  straight  forward,  and  stretches 
back  its  legs,  to  direct  its  motion ;  soars  to 
a  vast  height,  and  performs  distant  journiea 
even  in  tempestuous  seasons.  It  arrives  in 
Germany  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  May, 
and  is  seen  before  that  time  in  the  provinces 
of  France.  Gesner  says,  it  precedes  the 
swallow,  and  enters  Switzerland  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  sometimes  earlier.  It 
arrives  in  Alsace  in  March,  or  even  in  the 
end  of  February.  The  return  of  the  storks 
is  ever  auspicious,  as  it  announces  the 
spring.  They  instantly  indulge  those  ten- 
der emotions  which  that  season  inspires : 
Aldrovandus  paints  with  warmth  their  mu- 
tual signs  of  felicity,  the  eager  congratula- 
tions, and  the  fondling  endearments  of  the 
male  and  female,  on  their  coming  home 
from  their  distant  journey.     "  When  they 

have  arrived  at  their  nest good  God ! 

what  sweet  salutation ;  what  gratulation 
for  their  prosperous  return !  what  em- 
braces !  what  honied  kisses !  what  gentle 
murmurs  they  breathe  !"  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  they  always  settle  in  the  same 
spots,  and,  if  their  nest  has  been  destroyed, 
they  rebuild  it  with  twigs  and  aquatic 
plants,  usually  on  lofty  ruins,  or  the  battle- 
ments of  towers ;  sometimes  on  large  trees 
beside  water,  or  on  the  point  of  bold  cliffs. 
In  France  it  was  formerly  customary  to 
place  wheels  on  the  house-tops,  to  entice 
the  stork  to  nestle.  The  practice  still  sub- 
sists in  Germany  and  Alsace :  and  in  Hol- 
land square  boxes  are  planted  on  the  ridge, 
with  the  same  view. 

When  the  stork  is  in  a  still  posture  it 
rests  on  one  foot,  folds  back  its  neck,  and 
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reclines  its  head  on  its  shoulder.  It  watches 
the  motions  of  reptiles  with  a  keen  eye, 
and  commonly  preys  on  frogs,  lizards,  ser- 
pents, and  small  fish,  which  it  finds  in 
marshes  by  the  sides  of  the  streams,  and  in 
wet  vales. 

It  walks  like  the  crane  with  long  mea- 
sured strides.  When  irritated  or  discom- 
posed, or  influenced  by  affection  to  its 
mate,  it  makes  with  its  bill  a  repeated 
clattering,  which  the  ancients  express  by 
the  significant  words  crepitat  and  glotterat? 
and  which  Petronius  accurately  marks  by 
the  epithet  crotalistria,f  formed  from  cro- 
talum,  the  castanet  or  rattle.  In  this  state 
of  agitation  it  bends  its  head  back,  so  that 
the  lower  mandible  appears  uppermost,  the 
bill  lies  almost  parallel  on  the  back,  and 
the  two  mandibles  strike  violently  against 
each  other;  but  in  proportion  as  it  raises 
up  its  neck  the  clattering  abates,  and  ceases 
when  the  bird  has  resumed  its  ordinary 
posture.  This  is  the  only  noise  the  stork 
ever  makes,  and,  as  it  seems  dumb,  the 
ancients  supposed  it  had  no  tongue. 

The  stork  does  not  lay  more  than  four 
eggs,  oftener  not  more  than  two ;  they  are 
of  a  dirty  and  yellowish  white,  rather 
smaller,  but  longer  than  those  of  a  goose. 
The  male  sits  when  the  female  goes  in  quest 
of  food ;  the  incubation  lasts  a  month ; 
both  parents  are  exceedingly  attentive  in 
bringing  provisions  to  the  young,  which 
rise  up  to  receive  it,  and  make  a  sort  of 
whistling  noise.  The  male  and  female 
never  leave  the  nest  at  once  ;  but,  while 
the  one  i3  employed  in  searching  for  prey, 
the  other  stands  near  the  spot  on  one  leg, 
and  keeps  an  eye  constantly  on  the  brood. 
When  first  hatched  the  young  are  covered 
with  a  brown  down,  and  their  long  slender 
legs  not  having  yet  strength  enough  to 
support  them,  they  creep  upon  their  knees. 
When  their  wings  begin  to  grow,  they  essay 
their  force  in  fluttering  about  the  nest ; 
though  it  often  happens  that  in  this  exer- 
cise some  of  them  fall,  and  are  unable  to 
regain  their  lodgment.  After  they  venture 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  air,  the  mother 
leads  and  exercises  them  in  small  circum- 
volutions around  the  nest,  and  conducts 
them  back.  About  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  young  storks  have  attained 
strength,  they  join  the  adults,  and  prepare 
for  migration. 


*  Qureque  salutato  crepitat  eoncordia  nido.  Juvenal, 
Sat.  I. 

Glotterat  imraenso  de  turre  ciconia  rostro.  Aut. 
Philomel. 

t  Publios  Syrus  bad  made  the  same  application  of 
his  word. 


The  Greeks  have  placed  the  rendezvous 
of  the  storks  in  a  plain  of  Asia,  called  the 
"  Serpent's  District,"  where  they  congre- 
gated, as  they  do  now  in  some  parts  of  the 
Levant,  and  even  in  Europe,  as  in  Bran- 
denburg and  elsewhere.  Shaw  says,  in  his 
Travels,  "  It  is  remarked  that  the  storks 
before  they  pass  from  one  country  into 
another,  assemble  a  fortnight  beforehand, 
from  all  the  neighbouring  parts,  in  a  plain ; 
holding  once  a  day  a  divan,  as  they  say  in 
that  country,  as  if  their  object  was  to  fix 
the  precise  time  of  their  departure  and  the 
place  of  their  retreat." 

When  they  convene  previous  to  their 
departure,  they  make  a  frequent  clattering 
with  their  bill,  and  the  whole  flock  is  in 
tumultuary  commotion  ;  all  seem  eager  to 
form  acquaintance,  and  to  consult  on  the 
projected  route,  of  which  the  signal  in  our 
climate  is  the  north  wind.  Then  the  vast 
body  rises  at  once,  and  in  a  few  seconds  is 
lost  in  the  air.  Klein  relates,  that  having 
been  called  to  witness  this  sight  he  was  a 
moment  too  late,  and  the  whole  flock  had 
already  disappeared.  Indeed  this  departure 
is  the  more  difficult  to  observe,  as  it  is 
conducted  in  silence,  and  often  during  the 
night.  Belon  says,  that  their  departure  is 
not  remarked,  because  they  fly  without 
noise  or  cries,  while  the  cranes  and  wild- 
geese,  on  the  contrary,  scream  much  on  the 
wing.  It  is  asserted,  that  in  their  passage, 
before  they  venture  to  cross  the  Mediterra- 
nean, they  alight  in  great  numbers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aix  in  Provence.  Their 
departure  appears  to  be  later  in  warm 
countries  ;  for  Pliny  says,  that  "  after  the 
retreat  of  the  stork  it  is  improper  to  sow." 

It  was  remarked  by  the  Jewish  prophet, 
that  "  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her 
appointed  time,"  (Jeremiah  viii.  7. ;)  but 
though  the  ancients  observed  the  migra- 
tions of  these  birds,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  certain  as  to  the  countries  of 
their  retirement.  Modern  travellers  ac- 
quaint us  more  accurately.  "  It  is  per- 
fectly ascertained,"  says  Belon,  "  that  the 
storks  winter  in  Egypt  and  in  Africa  ;  for 
we  have  seen  the  plains  of  Egypt  whitened 
by  them  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  At  that  season,  when  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  have  subsided,  they  obtain 
abundance  of  food  ;  but  the  excessive  heats 
of  summer  drive  them  to  more  temperate 
climates ;  and  they  return  again  in  winter, 
to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  cold  :  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  with  the  cranes,  which 
visit  us  with  the  geese  in  winter,  when  the 
storks  leave  us."  This  remarkable  differ- 
ence is  owing  to  that  of  the  climates  which 
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these  birds  inhabit ;  the  geese  and  ducks 
come  from  the  north,  to  escape  the  rigours 
of  the  winter ;  the  storks  leave  the  south, 
to  avoid  the  scorching  heats  of  summer. 
It  was  a  common  opinion  in  the  time  of 
Albertus  Magnus  that  the  storks  do  not 
retire  in  winter,  but  lurk  in  caverns,  or 
even  at  the  bottom  of  lakes.  Klein  relates, 
that  two  storks  were  dragged  out  of  the 
water  in  the  pools  near  Elbing.  Ger- 
vais  of  Tillebury  speaks  of  other  storks  that 
were  found  clustered  in  a  lake  near  Aries  ; 
Merula,  in  Aldrovandus,  speaks  of  some 
which  fishermen  drew  out  of  the  lake  of 
Como ;  'and  Fulgosus,  of  others  that  were 
fished  near  Metz.  Martin  Schoockius,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  stork  in  1648,  sup- 
ports these  testimonies.  But  the  history 
of  the  migrations  of  the  storks  is  too  well 
known,  not  to  attribute  to  accidents  the 
facts  just  mentioned,  if  they  indeed  may 
be  relied  on. 

Belon  says,  that  he  saw  storks  wintering 
round  Mount  Amanus,  near  Antioch;  and 
passing  about  the  end  of  August  towards 
Abydus,  in  flocks  of  three  or  four  thousand, 
from  Russia  and  Tartary.  They  cross  the 
Hellespont;  and  on  the  summits  of  Tene- 
dos  divide  into  squadrons,  and  disperse 
themselves  northwards. 

Dr.  Shaw  says,  that  about  the  middle  of 
May,  1722,  "  Our  vessel,  being  anchored 
under  Mount  Carmel,  I  saw  three  flocks 
of  storks,  each  of  which  was  more  than 
three  hours  in  passing,  and  extended  a  half 
mile  in  breadth."  Maillet  relates,  that  he 
saw  the  storks  descend,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  halt  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Delta,  which  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile  soon  obliges  them'to  leave. 

Crows  sometimes  intermingle  with  the 
storks  in  their  passage,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  of  St.  Basil  and  Isidorus, 
that  the  crows  serve  to  direct  and  escort 
the  storks.  The  ancients  also  speak  much 
of  the  combats  between  the  storks  and 
ravens,  jays,  and  other  species  of  birds, 
when  their  flocks,  returning  from  Lybia 
and  Egypt,  met  about  Lycia  and  the  river 
Xanthus. 

Storks,  by  thus  removing  from  climate 
to  climate,  never  experience  the  severities 
cf  winter  ;  their  year  consists  of  two  sum- 
mers, and  twice  they  taste  the  pleasures 
natural  to  the  season.  This  is  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  their  history ;  and  Belon 
positively  assures  us,  that  the  stork  has  its 
second  brood  in  Egypt. 

It  is  said,  that  storks  are  never  seen  in 
England,  unless  they  are  driven  upon  the 
island  by  some  storm.     Albin  remarks,  as 


a  singular  circumstance,  that  there  were 
two  of  these  birds  at  Edgeware,  in  Middle- 
sex ;  and^Willoughby  declares,  that  a  figure 
which  he  gives  was  designed  from  one  sent 
from  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  where  it  had 
accidentally  dropped.  Nor  does  the  stork 
occur  in  Scotland,  if  we  judge  from  the 
silence  of  Sibbald.  Yet  it  often  penetrates 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe ;  into 
Sweden,  over  the  whole  of  Scania,  into 
Denmark,  Siberia,  Mangasea  on  the  river 
Jenisca,  and  as  far  as  the  territories  of  the 
Jakutes.  Great  numbers  are  seen  also  in 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Lithuania.  They 
are  also  met  with  in  Turkey,  and  in  Persia, 
where  Bruyn  observed  their  nest  carved  on 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis  ;  and  according  to 
that  author,  they  are  dispersed  through  the 
whole  of  Asia,  except  the  desert  parts, 
which  [they  seem  to  shun,  and  the  arid 
tracts,  where  they  cannot  subsist. 

Aldrovandus  assures  us,  that  storks  are 
never  found  in  the  territory  of  Bologna; 
they  are  rare  even  through  the  whole  of 
Italy,  where  Willoughby,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  twenty-eight  years,  saw  them  orly 
once.  Yet  it  appears,  from  Pliny  and 
Yarro,  that  anciently  they  were  there  com- 
mon ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that, 
in  their  route  from  Germany  to  Africa,  or 
in  their  return,  they  must  pass  over  Italy 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Kcempfer  affirms,  that  they  reside  the  whole 
year  in  Japan;  which  therefore,  if  he  is 
correct,  is  the  only  country  where  they  are 
stationary ;  in  all  others,  they  retire  a  few 
months  after  their  arrival.  In  France, 
Lorraine  and  Alsace  are  the  provinces 
where  these  birds  are  the  most  numerous  ; 
there  they  breed  ;  and  few  towns  or  villages 
in  Lower  Alsace  are  without  storks'  nests 
on  their  belfries. 

The  stork  is  of  a  mild  disposition,  neither 
shy  nor  savage ;  it  is  easily  tamed  ;  and 
may  be  trained  to  reside  in  our  gardens, 
which  it  will  clear  of  insects  and  reptiles. 
It  has  almost  always  a  grave  air,  and  a 
mournful  visage ;  yet,  when  roused  by  ex- 
ample, it  shews  a  certain  degree  of  gaiety ; 
for  it  joins  the  frolics  of  children,  hopping 
and  playing  with  them.  Dr.  Hermann,  of 
Strasburg,  says,  "  I  saw  in  a  garden,  where 
the  children  were  playing  at  hide  and  seek, 
a  tame  stork  join  the  party,  run  its  turn 
when  touched,  and  distinguish  the  child, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  pursue  the  rest,  so 
well  as  to  be  on  its  guard."  In  the  domes- 
tic condition  the  stork  lives  to  a  great  age, 
and  endures  the  severities  of  our  winters. 
Heerkens,  of  Groningen,  author  of  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  stork,  says,   that  he  kept  one 
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fifteen  years  ;  and  speaks  of  another  which 
\  lived  twenty-one  years  in  the  fish-market 

of  Amsterdam,  and  was  interred  witli  so- 
llemnity  by  the  people.     Olaus  Borrichius 

!  mentions  a  stork  aged  more  than  twenty- 
two  years,  which  became  gouty. 
To  the  stork  are  ascribed  the  virtues  of 
I  temperance,  conjugal  fidelity,  and  filial  and 
Ipaternal  piety.  There  is  a  history,  famous 
iin  Holland,  of  "the  Delft  stork;'' which, 
Jin  the  conflagration  of  that  city,  after  hav- 
ing in  vain  attempted  to  rescue  her  young, 
perished  with  them  in  the  flames.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  stork  'bestows  much  time 
on  the  education  of  its  young,  and  does 
[not  leave  them  till  they  have  strength  suf- 
ficient for  their  defence  and  support ;  when 
they  begin  to  flutter  out  of  the  nest,  the 
mother  bears  them  on  her  wings,  protects 
them  from  danger,  and  sometimes  perishes 
with  them  rather  than  she  will  forsake 
them.  The  stork  shows  tokens  of  attach- 
ment to  its  old  haunts,  and  even  gratitude 
to  the  persons  who  have  treated  it  with 
kindness.  It  has  been  heard  to  rap  at  the 
door  in  passing,  as  if  to  tell  its  arrival,  and 
gave  a  like  sign  of  adieu  on  its  departure. 
But  these  moral  qualities  are  nothing  in 
:omparison  of  the  affection  and  tender 
offices  which  these  birds  lavish  on  their 
aged  and  infirm  parents.  The  young  and 
vigorous  storks  frequently  carry  food  to 
others,  which,  resting  on  the  brink  of 
the  nest,  seem  languid  and  exhausted, 
either  from  accidental  injuries  or  the  infir- 
mities of  years. 

The  ancients  assert,  that  nature  has  im- 
planted in  brutes  this  venerable  piety,  as 
m  example  to  man,  in  whose  breast  the 
lelicious  sentiment  is  often  obliterated. 
The  law  which  compelled  the  maintenance 
)f  parents  was  enacted  in  honour  of  the 
tork,  and  inscribed  by  its  name.  Aristo- 
jhanes  draws  from  its  conduct  a  bitter 
atire  on  the  human  race. 

iL.lian  alleges,  that  the  moral  qualities  of 
he  stork  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  respect 
nd  veneration  which  it  enjoyed  among 
he  Egyptians ;  and  the  notion  which  the 
ommoii  people  among  whom  it  resorts  still 
ntertain,  that  its  settling  on  a  house  be- 
okens  prosperity,  is  perhaps  a  vestige  of 
he  ancient  opinion. 

An  ancient  writer  affirms,  that  the  storks, 
t^om  out  with  old  age,  repair  to  certain 
ilands  in  the  ocean,  where,  in  reward  for 
heir  piety,  they  are  changed  into  men. 
n  auguries,  the  appearance  of  the  stork  de- 
nted union  and  concord.  Its  departure 
i  the  time  of  public  calamity  was  regarded 
a   dismal   presage;   Paul,  the  deacon, 


says,  that  Attila,  having  purposed  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Aquileia,  was  determined  to 
renew  his  operations,  upon  seeing  storks 
retiring  from  the  city  and  leading  away 
their  young.  In  hieroglyphics  it  signified 
piety  and  beneficence,  virtues  which  its 
name  expressed  in  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guages ;  and  we  often  see  the  emblem,  as 
on  the  two  beautiful  medals  of  L.  Antonius, 
given  in  Fulvius  Ursinus,  and  in  two  others 
of  Q.  Metellus,  surnamed  "  the  Pious,"  as 
reported  by  Paterculus.  Dr.  Shaw  says, 
that  the  Mahometans  have  a  great  esteem 
and  veneration  for  it.  It  is  almost  as 
sacred  among  them  as  the  ibis  was  among  the 
Egyptians;  and  they  would  look  upon  a 
person  as  profane,  who  should  kill  or  even 
harm  it.  So  precious  were  storks  held 
in  Thessaly,  which  country  they  cleared  of 
serpents,  that  the  slayer  of  one  of  these 
birds  was  punished  with  death.  They 
were  not  eaten  among  the  Romans ;  and  a 
person  who,  from  a  strange  sort  of  luxury, 
ordered  one  to  be  brought  to  his  table, 
drew  upon  himself  the  direful  obloquy  of 
the  whole  people.  Nor  is  the  flesh  of  this 
bird  recommended  by  its  quality — formed 
by  nature  for  our  friend,  and  almost  our 
domestic,  it  was  never  destined  to  be  our 
victim.* 


VARIA. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Newspaper  Readers. 

Shenstone,  the  poet,  divides  the  readers 
of  a  newspaper  into  seven  classes.  He 
says — 

1.  The  illnatured  look  at  the  list  of 
bankrupts. 

2.  The  poor  to  the  price  of  bread. 

3.  The  stockjobber  to  the  lies  of  the 
day. 

4.  The  old  maid  to  marriages. 

5.  The  prodigal  to  the  deaths. 

6.  The  monopolizers  to  the  hopes  of  a 
wet  and  bad  harvest. 

7.  The  boarding-school  and  all  other 
young  misses,  to  all  matters  relative  to 
Gretna  Green. 

Fires  in  Londox. 

From  the  registry  of  fires  for  one  year, 
commencing  Michaelmas  1805,  it  appears, 
that  there  were  366  alarms  of  fire,  attended 
with  little  damage;  31   serious  fires,  and 

•  Buffon. 
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155  alarms  occasioned  by  chimneys  being 
on  fire,  amounting  in  all  to  552  accidents 
of  this  nature.  The  offices  calculate  en 
an  alarm  of  fire  every  day,  and  about  eight 
serious  fires  in  every  quarter  of  the  year, 

Henry  VIII.  and  his  Peers. 

When  we  advert  to  early  parts  of  the 
history  of  this  country,  we  cannot  but  be 
thankful  to  heaven  for  the  progress  of  just 
principles,  and  the  security  we  derive  from 
the  laws.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  monarch  wanted  to  carry  some  mea- 
sure through  the  house  of  lords,  contrary  to 
its  wishes.  The  peers  hesitated  in  the 
morning,  but  consented  in  the  afternoon. 
Some  of  their  body  waited  on  him  to  in- 
form him  thereof,  when  the  tyrant  made 
reply,  "  It  is  well  you  did  it,  or  by  this 
time  half  your  heads  would  have  been 
upon  Temple  Bar." 

Female  Sheriffs  and  Justices. 

Nicholas,  earl  of  Thanet,  was  succeeded 
by  his  next  brother  John,  the  fourth  earl, 
born  7th  August,  1638.  He  also  succeeded 
his  mother  Margaret,  countess  of  Thanet, 
as  baron  Clifford,  Westmoreland,  and 
Vescey,  who  by  her  last  will,  dated  June 
19,  1676,  gave  the  Yorkshire  and  West- 
moreland estates  to  this  John  for  life  ;  she 
died  the  14th  August  following,  and  he 
then  succeeded  her  in  the  sheriffdoms  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  where  it 
frequently  happened  that  female  heiresses 
became  possessed  of  them. 

There  are  several  instances  of  women 
bearing  that  office,  as  may  be  seen  in  most 
of  the  treatises  in  which  that  duty  is  men- 
tioned. Those  things  required  by  it,  not 
proper  to  be  undertaken  by  a  female,  were 
intrusted  to  a  deputy,  or  shire  clerk. 

Not  only  the  office  of  sheriff,  but  even 
justice  of  peace,  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  fair  sex.  Among  the  Harleian  manu- 
scripts is  a  very  remarkable  note,  taken 
from  Mr.  Attorney-general  Noy's  readings 
in  Lincoln's-inn,  in  1632,  in  which,  upon 
the  point  whether  the  office  of  a  justice  of 
a  forest  might  be  executed  by  a  woman,  it 
was  said,  that  Margaret,  countess  of  Rich- 
mond, mother  to  Henry  VII.,  was  a  justice 
of  peace ;  that  the  lady  Bartlet  was  made 
a  justice  of  peace  by  queen  Mary  in  Glou- 
cestershire ;  and  that  in  Sussex,  one  Rouse, 
a  woman,  did  usually  sit  upon  the  bench  at 
assizes  and  sessions  among  the  other  jus- 
tices, gladio-cincta,  girded  with  a  sword. 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  Anne,  countess  of 
Pembroke,  exercised  the  office  of  hereditary 


sheriff  of  Westmoreland,  and  at  the  assize3 
of  Appleby  sat  with  the  judges  on  the 
bench,  which  puts  this  point  beyond  a 
question. 

Sam  Sam's  Son. 


WOMEN. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Andrews, 
that  antiquarians  are  by  no  means  apt  to 
pay  great  attention  to  the  fair  sex.  He  says, 
"  Their  Venus  must  be  old,  and  want  a  nose." 

He  instances,  as  among  those  who  have 
"  set  themselves  most  warmly  "  against  fe- 
males, old  Antony  a  Wood,  whose  diary 
affords  some  specimens  of  grotesque  dis- 
like. 

Page  167.  "  He"  (sir  Thomas  Clayton) 
"  and  his  family,  most  of  them  icomankind, 
(which  before  were  looked  upon,  if  resident 
in  the  college,  a  scandal  and  abomination 
thereunto,)  being  no  sooner  settled,"  &c. 
than  "  the  warden's  garden  must  be  altered, 
new  trees  planted,  &c.  All  which,  though 
unnecessary,  yet  the  poor  college  must  pay 
for  them,  and  all  this  to  please  a  woman  !" 

P.  168.  "  Frivolous  expenses  to  pleasure 
his  proud  lady." 

P.  173.  "  Yet  the  warden,  by  the  motion 
of  his  lady,  did  put  the  college  to  unneces- 
sary charges  and  very  frivolous  expenses 
Among  which  were  a  very  large  looking- 
glass,  for  her  to  see  her  ugly  face  and  body 
to  the  middle,  and  perhaps  lower." 

P.  252.  "Cold  entertainment,  cold  re 
ception,  cold,  clownish  woman." 

P.  257.  «'  Dr.  Bathurst  took  his  place  ol 
vice-chancellor,  a  man  of  good  parts,  and 
able  to  do  good  things,  but  he  has  a  wife 
that  scorns  that  he  should  be  in  print.  A 
scornful  woman !  Scorns  that  he  was  dean 
of  Wells  !  No  need  of  marrying  such  s 
woman,  who  is  so  conceited  that  she  thinks 
herself  fit  to  govern  a  college  or  a  univer- 
sity." 

P.  270.  "  Charles  lord  Herbert,  eldes- 
son  of  Henry,  marquis  of  Worcester,  was 
matriculated  as  a  member  of  Ch.  Ch 
iEtat  16.  natus  Lond.  I  set  this  down  here 
because  the  father  and  ancestors  were  al 
catholics,  but  because  the  mother  is  a  pres 
byterian,  a  Capel,  she  (against  the  father' 
will,  as  it  is  said)  will  have  him  bred  : 
protestant;  so  that  by  this  change  th 
catholics  will  lose  the  considerablest  famil 
in  England,  and  the  richest  subject  the  kin 
has." 

Selden,  too,  is  cited  as  an  antiquaria: 
inattentive  to  gallantry. 

"  It  is  reason,"  says  he,  u  a  man  the 
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will  have  a  wife  should  be  at  the  charge  of 
her  trinkets,  and  pay  all  the  scores  she  sets 
on  him.  He  that  will  keep  a  monkey  it  is 
fit  he  should  pay  for  the  glasses  he  breaks." 
But  ladies  can,  .if  they  please,  retaliate 
severely.  A  gentleman  who  had  married  a 
second  wife,  indulged  himself  in  recurring 
too  often  in  conversation  to  the  beauty  and 
virtues  of  his  first  consort.  He  had,  how- 
ever, barely  discernment  enough  to  discover 
that  the  subject  was  not  an  agreeable  one 
to  his  present  lady.  "  Excuse  me,  ma- 
dam," said  he,  "  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  regrets  for  the  dear  deceased."  "  Upon 
my  honour,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  can  most 
heartily  affirm  that  I  am  as  sincere  a 
mourner  for  her  as  you  can  be." 

DOWER. 

There  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  pro- 
viding a  dower  for  the  widow  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  because  women  at  that 
period  had  no  personal  fortune  to  entitle 
them  to  a  jointure  by  way  of  marriage. 
Shiernhook,  and  all  the  writers  upon  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  northern  nations,  dwell 
much  upon  the  morgengavinm ;  i.  e.  the 
present  made  by  the  husband  to  his  wife 
the  morning  after  consummation.  It  is 
singular,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  traces 
of  such  a  custom.  In  the  Philippine 
islands,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  dower 
is  paid  to  the  intended  wife  after  liberty  of 
conversing  with  her;  a  greater  share  for 
the  permission  of  eating  with  her;  and  the 
balance  upon  consummation.* 

SANS  CHANGER. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

The  maiden,  with  a  vivid  eye, 
Whose  breath  is  measured  by  her  sigh  ; 
The  maiden,  with  a  lovely  cheek, 
Whose  blushes  in  their  virtue  break  ; 
Whose  pulse  and  breath  would  die  unblest 
If  not  by  changeless  Love  carest ; — 
'Tis  she  that  gives  her  partner's  life 
The  perfect  and  the  happy  wife 

Sons  changer. 
If  choice  be  true,  she  proves  a  friend 
Whose  friendship  fails  not  to  the  end  ; 
She  sweetens  dear  affection's  power 
That  lasteth  to  life's  parting  hour: 
Her  heart  beats  that  her  love  might  go 
Through  every  pang  her  Love's  could  know, 
And  yields  its  latest  throb,  to  give 
Truth  to  that  heart  she  loves,  to  live 

Hans  changer. 

•  Gemelli.vol,  y.    Napoli,  1708. 


CASUALTIES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


To  the  Editor. 

Your  having,  sir,  inserted  certain  "  An- 
tipathies" which  I  communicated  to  your 
work,  encourages  me  to  hope  you  will  find 
some  "  Casualties  "  not  unacceptable. 

Anacreon,  according  to  Pliny  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  was  choked  with  the  kernel 
of  a  raisin,  and  Tarquinius  Priscus  with  a 
fishbone  ;  the  senator  Fabius  with  a  hair ; 
and  the  very  sight  of  a  physician  in  a 
dream,  frighted  Andragorus  out  of  his  life. 
Homer,  Rutilius,  Rusciacus,  and  Pompera- 
nus  were  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Zeuxis 
and  Philemon  died  with  laughing ;  the  one 
at  the  picture  of  an  old  woman  which  him- 
self had  drawn,  the  other  at  an  ass  eating 
of  figs.  Polycryta,*  Philippides,  and  Dia- 
gorus  were  carried  away  with  a  sudden 
joy  ;  and  the  tyrant  Dionysius  and  Sopho- 
cles by  excessive  triumph  at  the  news  of  a 
victory.  The  bald  head  of  JEschylus  cost 
him  dearly ;  for  an  eagle  hovering  over  it 
mistook  it  for  a  stone,  and  thinking  to 
break  an  oyster  upon  it,  gave  him  a  mortal 
wound.-(-  Archimedes  was  killed  by  a  sol- 
dier, as  he  was  making  diagrams  in  the 
sand ;  and  Pindar,  in  the  theatre,  by  his 
repose  as  he  lay  on  the  knees  of  his  dear 
Theoxenus.  \ 

Like  the  people  in  Pliny,  we  pay  tribute 
for  a  shadow.  Every  age,  condition,  and 
family  has  its  peculiar  evils.  Cares  and 
sorrows  intermingle  with  our  possessions 
and  gratifications.  We  taste  myrrh  in  our 
wine ;  and  while  we  crop  rosebuds  to  crown 
our  heads,  we  prick  our  fingers.  We  do 
not  so  properly  enjoy  our  pleasures,  as 
suffer  them. 

"  The  portion  of  man  is  like  that  o»f  a 
rose,  which  at  first  is  fair  as  the  morning, 
when  it  newly  springs  from  the  clefts  of  its 
hood,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven  as 
the  fleece  of  a  lamb;  but  when  a  ruder 
breath  has  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty, 
and  dismantled  its  retirements,  it  begins  to 
decline  to  the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age;  it 
bows  the  head  and  breaks  the  stalk,  and 
at  night  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and 
all  its  beauty,  falls  into  the  lap  of  noisome 
weeds."§ 

npi. 


*  Agellius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15. 

t  Suidas,  Aristoph.  in  Ranis,  lib.  x.  cap.  3,  et  Max. 
ibid. 

\    e=a2;£vs  yomrcc,' Suidas. 
$  Bishop  Taylor.^ 
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THE  HOUR  OF  PRIME. 


Mira  d'intoroo,  Silvio, 

Quanto  il  mondo  ha  «li  vago,  e  di  gentile, 

Opra  e  d'ainore :  *  *        ■     *    ■  - 

»  *  *    Amante  e  il  cielo,  Amante 

La  terra,  Amante  il  mare. 

Al  fine,  Ama  ogni  cosa. 

Pastor  Fido. 


Ask  why  the  violet  perfume  throws 

O'er  all  the  ambient  air  ; 
Ask  why  so  sweet  the  summer  rose, 

Ask  why  the  lily's  fair. 

If  these,  in  words,  could  answer  frame, 

Or  characters  could  trace, 
They'd  say,  the  frolic  zephyrs  came 

And  courted  our  embrace. 

And  we  (unskill'd  in  that  false  lore 

TliKt  teaches  how  to  feign, 
While  days  and  years  lly  swiftly  o'er, 

And  ne'er  return  again,) 

A  prompt  obedience  ready  paid 
.  To  Nature's  kind  command, 
And  meeting  Zephyr  in  the  glade, 
We  took  his  proffer' d  hand. 

And  loving  thus,  we  led  along 

In  jocund  mirth  the  hours  ; 
The  bee  bestow'd  her  ceaseless  song, 

The  clouds  refreshing  show'rs. 

From  out  the  Iris'  radiant  bow 

In  gayest  hues  we  drest, 
And  all  our  joy  is,  that  we  know 

Wc  have  been  truly  blest. 

Believe  not  in  the  sombre  lay 
Of  one*  who  lov'd  grief's  theme, 

That  "  have  been  blest "  is  "  title  gay  " 
'"  Of  misery's  extreme." 

Discard  so  woe-begone  a  muse 

In  melancholy  drown'd, 
And  list'  a  mightier  bardf  who  strews 

His  laughing  truths  around. 

"  The  rose  distill'd  is  happier  far 
Than  that  which,  with'ring  on  the  thorn, 

Lives,  grows,  and  dies  a  prey  to  care 
In  single  blessedness  forlorn." 

Mark  then  the  lesson,  O  ye  fair  ! 

The  pretty  flow'rets  teach, 
The  truths  they  tell  more  precious  are 

Than  coquetry  can  reach. 

Or  all  cold  prudence  e'er  design'd 

To  cloud  affection's  beams, 
To  cross  with  doubts  the  youthful  mind, 

Or  cheat  it  with  fond  dreams. 


Leave  then  at  once  all  fond  delay, 

Nor  lose  the  hour  of  prime, 
For  nought  can  call  back  yesterday, 

Nor  stop  the  hand  of  time. 

And  youth  and  beauty  both  have  wings, 

No  art  can  make  them  stay, 
While  wisdom  soft,  but  ceaseless  sings, 

"  Enjoy  them  while  you  may." 

E. 


For  the  Table  Book. 

THE  SOLDIER'S  RETURN. 

A  Fragment. 

The  sound  of  trumpet,  drum  and  fife 

Are  fit  for  younger  men, 
He  seeks  the  calm  retreat  of  life, 

His  Mary  and  his  glen. 

Many  days  and  nights  the  wounded 

soldier  travelled  with  his  knapsack  and  stick 
to  reach  his  native  place,  and  find  solace  in 
the  bosom  of  his  relatives.  |  The  season 
merged  into  the  solstice  of  winter,  the  roads 
were  bad,  his  feet  were  tender,  and  his 
means  were  scanty.  Few  persons  in  years 
could  have  borne  the  fatigue  and  hardships 
he  endured ;  but  if  he  could  find  his  wished- 
for  Mary,  he  trusted  all  would  be  well — his 
spirit  could  not  break  while  the  hope  of  his 
earliest  attachment  survived.  He  had  fought 
hard  in  the  conflict  of  the  battle-field — the 
conflict  of  love  had  not  smoothed  his 
"  wrinkled  front."  He  trudged  onward, 
and  persevered  till  he  reached  the  cottage 
of  his  nativity.  It  was  humble  but  neat. 
He  drew  the  latch,  crossed  the  threshhold, 
and  entered  the  domicile.  An  elderly 
female  was  lying  on  a  bed.  Her  niece  sat 
by  the  bedside  reading  to  her.  The  maiden 
rose,  and,  putting  the  book  aside,  questioned 
his  name  and  business.  He  threw  down 
his  knapsack ;  he  caught  the  countenance, 
though  faded  from  its  youth,  like  his,  of  his 
dear,  bedridden  Mary,  and,  clasping  his 
hands  with  hers,  sat  many  hoars  reciting 
his  history,  and  listening  in  tears  to  her 
afflictions,  occasioned  by  his  roving  dispo- 
sition. He  now,  to  make  reparation, 
seasoned  her  hopes  by  promises  of  final 
rest  with  her  till  their  suns  should  set 
together  in  the  sphere  of  earthly  repose  ; 
for  Mary  was  the  only  person  living  of  all 
his  once  numerous  companions  in  the 
Glen— 


•  Dr.  Young. 


t  Shakspeare. 
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<5tot$t  SUateiw,  tl;e  g>xi$$tj:  Calculator 


This  singular  being,  who  in  every  thing, 
but  nis  extraordinary  powers  of  memory 
and  calculation,  is  almost  idiotic,  was  born 
at  Buxted,  in  Sussex,  in  J  785,  and  has 
followed  the  occupation. of  a  labourer.  He 
is  ignorant  in  the  extreme,  and  uneducated, 
not  being  able  to  read  or  write ;  and  yet 
he  can,  with  facility,  perform  some  of  the 
most  difficult  calculations  in  arithmetic. 
The  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  how- 
ever, is  the  power  he  possesses  of  recollect- 
ing the  events  of  every  day,  from  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  Upon  being  asked, 
what  day  of  the  week  a  given  day  of  the 
month  occurred  ?  he  immediately  names  it, 
and  also  mentions  where  he  was,  and  what 
was  the  state  of  the  weather.     A  gentle- 

Vot.  II,— 46. 


man  who  had  kept  a  diary,  put  many  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  to  him,  and  his  replies 
were  invariably  correct.  Watson  has  made 
two  or  three  tours  into  Hampshire,  Wilt- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  Somersetshire, 
and  has  exhibited  his  singular  powers  in 
the  principal  towns  in  those  counties;  is 
familiar  with  every  town,  village,  and  ham- 
let in  Sussex,  can  tell  the  number  of 
churches,  public-houses,  &c.  in  each.  The 
accompanying  portrait,  drawn  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Lee,  of  Lewes,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of 
this  singular  individual.  Phrenologists, 
who  have  examined  George's  skull,  state 
the  organ  of  numbers  to  be  very  strongly 
developed. 
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6arricfc  Papsu 

No.  XL. 

[From  "  Fatal  Jealousy,"  a  Tragedy,  Au- 
thor unknown,  1673.] 

No  Truth  Absolute  :  after  seeing  a  Masque 
of  Gipseys. 

1st  Spectator.  By  this  we  see  that  all  the  world's  a 
cheat, 
Whose  truths  and  falsehoods  lie  so  intermix:, 
And  are  so  like  each  other,  that  'tis  hard 
To  find   the  difference.     Who  would  not  think  these 

people 
A  real  pack  of  such  as  we  call  Gipseys  ? 

2d  Spect.  Things  perfectly  alike  are  but  the  same  ; 
And  these  were  Gipseys,  if  we  did  not  know 
How  to  consider  them  the  contrary: 
So  in  terrestrial  things  there  is  not  one 
But  takes  its  form  and  nature  from  our  fancy, 
Not  its  own  being,  and  is  but  what  we  think  it. 

1st  Spect.  But  Truth  is  still  itself? 

2d  Spect.  No,  not  at  all,  as  Truth  appears  to  us ; 
For  oftentimes 

That  is  a  truth  to  me,  that's  false  to  you ; 
So  'twould  not  be,  if  it  was  truly  true. 
*  *  * 

How  clouded  Man 

Doubts  first,  and  from  one  doubt  doth  soon  proceed 
A  thousand  more,  in  solving  of  the  first  ! 
Like  'nighted  travellers  we  lose  eur  way, 
Then  every  ignis  fatuus  makes  us  stray, 
By  the  false  lights  of  reason  led  about, 
Till  we  arrive  where  we  at  first  set  out : 
Nor  shall  we  e'er  truth's  perfect  highway  see, 
Till  dawns  the  day-break  of  eternity. 

Apprehension. 

O  Apprehension  ! — 
So  terrible  the  consequence  appears, 
It  makes  my  brain  turn  round,  and  night  seem  darker. 
The  moon  begins  to  drown  herself  in  clouds, 
Leaving  a  duskish  horror  everywhere. 
My  sickly  fancy  makes  the  garden  seem 
Like  those  benighted  groves  in  Pluto's  kingdoms. 

Injured  Husband. 

I^'fe  (tying-)  Oh,  oh,  I  fain  would  live  a  little  longer, 

If  but  to  ask  forgiveness  of  Gerardo  ! 

My  soul  will  scarce  reach  heav'n  without  his  pardon. 

Gerardo  (entering).  Who's  that  would  go  to  heav'n, 
Take  it,  whate'er  thou  art;  and  may'st  thou  be 
Happy  in  death,  whate'er  thou  didst  design. 

Gerardo  ;  his  ivife  murdered. 

Ger.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  'em,*  if  they  hide ; 
The  garden's  large ;  besides,  perhaps  they're  gone. 
We'll  to  the  body. 


*  The  murderers. 


Servant.  You  are  by  it  now,  my  Lord. 
Ger.  This  accident  amazes  me  so  much, 
I  go  I  know  not  where. 

Doubt. 

Doubt  is  the  effect  of  fear  or  jealousy, 
Two  passions  which  to  reason  give  the  lye  ; 
For  fear  torments,  and  never  doth  assist ; 
And  jealousy  is  love  lost  in  a  mist. 
Both  hood-wink  truth,  and  go  to  blind-man's-buff, 
Cry  here,  then  there,  seem  to  direct  enough, 
But  all  the  while  shift  place ;  making  the  mind, 
As  it  goes  out  of  breath,  despair  to  find ; 
And,  if  at  last  something  it  stumbles  on, 
Perhaps  it  calls  it  false,  and  then  'tis  gone. 
If  true,  what's  gain'd  .'  only  just  time  to  see 
A  breachless*  play,  a  game  at  liberty  ; 
That  has  no  other  end  than  this,  that  men 
Run  to  be  tired,  just  to  set  down  again. 

Owl. 

hark  how  the  owl 

Summons  their  souls  to  take  a  flight  with  her, 
Where  they  shall  be  eternally  benighted. — 


[From  the  "  Traitor,"  a  Tragedy,  by  J. 
Shirley :  by  some  said  to  have  been 
written  by  one  Rivers,  a  Jesuit :  1635.] 

Sciurrah,  whose  life  is  forfeited,  has  offer 
of  pardon,  conditionally,  that  he  bring  his 
sister  Amidea  to  consent  to  the  Prince's 
unlawful  suit.  He  jestingly  tries  her  affec- 
tion. 

Sci,  —  if  thou  could'st  redeem  me 
With  anything  but  death,  I  think  I  should 
Consent  to  live. 

Amid.  Nothing  can  be  too  precious 
To  save  a  brother,  such  a  loving  brother 
As  you  have  been. 

Sci.  Death's  a  devouring  gamester, 
And  sweeps  up  all ; — what  think'st  thou  of  an  eye  ? 
Could'st  thou  spare  one,  and  think  the  blemish  recom- 

penced 
To  see  me  safe  with  the  other  ?  or  a  hand — 
This  white  hand,  that  has  so  often 
With  admiration  trembled  on  the  lute, 
Till  we  have  pray'd  thee  leave  the  strings  awhile, 
And  laid  our  ears  close  to  thy  ivory  fingers, 
Suspecting  all  the  harmony  proceeded 
From  their  own  motions  without  the  need 
Of  any  dull  or  passive  instrument. — 
No,  Amidea ;  thou  shalt  not  bear  one  scar, 
To  buy  my  life  ;  the  sickle  shall  not  touch 
A  flower,  that  grows  so  fair  upon  his  stalk: 
I  would  live,  and  owe  my  life  to  thee, 
So  'twere  not  bought  too  dear. 

Amid.  Do  you  believe,  I  should  not  find 
The  way  to  heav'n,  were  both  mine  eyes  thy  ransom  ? 

•  Breathless? 
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I  shall  climb  up  those  high  and  rugged  cliffs  \ 
Without  a  hand.  * 
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«  BURNING  THE  WITCH  " 
At  Bridlington,  &c. 


[From  the  "  Huntingdon  Divertisement," 
an  Interlude,  "  for  the  general  entertain- 
ment at  the  County  Feast,  held  at  Mer- 
chant Taylor's  Hall,  June  20th,  1678,  by 
W.  M."] 

Humour  of  a  retired  Knight. 

Sir  Jeoffry  Doe-right.     Master  Generous 
Goodman. 

Gen.  Sir  Jeoffry,  good  morrow. 
Sir  J.  The  same  to  you,  Sir. 
Gen.  Your  early  zeal  condemns  the  rising  sun 
Of  too  much  sloth  ;  as  if  you  did  intend 
To  catch  the  Muses  napping. 

Sir  J.  Did  you  know 
The  pleasures  of  an  early  contemplation, 
You'd  never  let  Aurora  blush  to  find 
You  drowsy  on  your  bed  ;  but  rouse,  and  spend 
Some  short  ejaculations, — how  the  night 
Disbands  her  sparkling  troops  at  the  approach 
Of  the  ensuing  day,  when  th'  grey-eyed  sky 
Ushers  the  golden  signals  of  the  morn  ; 
Whilst  the  magnanimous  cock  with  joy  proclaims 
The  sun's  illustrious  cavalcade.     Your  thoughts 
Would  ruminate  on  all  the  works  of  Heaven, 
And  th'  various  dispensations  of  its  power. 
Our  predecessors  better  did  improve 
The  precious  minutes  of  the  morn  than  we 
Their  lazy  successors.     Their  practice  taught 
And  left  us  th'  good  Proverbial,  that  "  To  rise 
Early  makes  all  men  healthy,  wealthy,  wise." 

Gen.  Your  practice,  Sir,  merits  our  imitation  ; 
Where  the  least  particle  of  night  and  day's 
Improv'd  to  th'  best  advantage,  whilst  your  soul 
(L'nclogg'd  from  th'  dross  of  melancholic  cares) 
Makes  every  place  a  paradise. 

Sir  J.  'Tis  true, 
I  bless  my  lucky  stars,  whose  kind  aspects 
Have  fix'd  me  in  this  solitude.     My  youth 
Past  thro'  the  tropics  of  each  fortune,  I 
Was  made  her  perfect  tennis-ball  ;  her  smiles 
Now  made  me  rich  and  honour'd  ;  then  her  frowns 
Dash'd  all  my  joys,  and  blasted  all  my  hopes  : 
Till,  wearied  by  such  interchange  of  weather, 
In  court  and  city,  I  at  length  confined 
All  my  ambition  to  the  Golden  Mean, 
The  Equinoctial  of  my  fate  ;  to  amend 
The  errors  of  my  life  by  a  good  end. 

C.L. 


For  the  Table  Book. 

A  custom  was  very  prevalent  in  this  part 
of  Yorkshire  about   fifty   years   ago,   and 
earlier,  which  has  since  been  gradually  dis- 
continuing, until  it  has  become  nearly  ex- 
tinct— called  "  burning  the  witch  "  in  the 
harvest-field.     On  the  evening  of  the   day 
in  which  the  last  corn  was  cut  belonging  to 
a  farmer,  the  reapers  had  a  merrimaking, 
which  consisted  of  an  extra  allowance  of 
drink,  and  burning  of  peas  in  the  straw. 
The  peas  when  cut  from  the  ground  are 
left  to  dry  in  small  heaps,  named  pea-reaps. 
Eight  or  ten-  of  these  reaps  were  collected 
into  one,  and  set  fire  to  in  the  field,  whilst 
the  labourers  ran  and  danced  about,  ate  the 
"  brustled  peas,"  blacked  each  other's  faces 
with  the  burned  straw,  and  played  other 
tricks ;  the  lads   generally  aiming  for  the 
lasses,  and  the  lasses  for  the  lads.     Such  of 
them  as  could  add  a  little  grease  to  the 
grime  seldom  failed  to  do  it.     Even  the 
good  dame  herself  has  sometimes  joined  in 
the  general  sport,  and  consequently  fallen 
in  for  her  share  of  the  face-blacking.  The 
evening's   entertainment  consisted  also  of 
the  cream-pot,  which  was  a  supper  of  cream 
and  cakes,  provided  and  eaten  in  the  house 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  sport  in 
the   field.     Cream-pot   cakes   were    made 
rather  thick,  and  sweet  with  currants  and 
caraway-seeds.      They   were     crossed    on 
the  top   by   small   squares,  owing  to  the 
dough  being  slightly  cut  transversely  im- 
mediately before  baking.     The  practice   of 
"  burning    the   witch "   probably   had   its 
origin  in  those  days  of  superstition,  when 
the  belief  in  witchery  so  generally  and,  in- 
deed, almost  universally  prevailed,  and  was 
considered  necessary  under  an  idea  of  its 
being  available    in    preventing    the    over- 
throwing of  the  wains,  the  laming  of  the 
horses,  and  the  injuring  of  the  servants, 
and  of  securing  general  success  in  the  re- 
moving, housing,  or  stacking  of  the  produce 
of  the  farm. 

T.  C. 
Bridlington,  July,  1827. 


•  My  transcript  breaks  off  here.  Perhaps  what 
follows  was  of  less  value  ;  or  perhaps  I  broke  off,  as  I 
own  I  have  sometimes  done,  to  leave  in  my  readers  a 
relish,  and  an  inclination  to  explore  for  themselves  the 
genuine  fountains  of  these  old  dramatic  delicacies. 


P.S.  October,lQ27. — One  evening  in  the 
harvest  of  this  year  I  was  at  North  Burton, 
near  Bridlington,  and  three  distinct  fires 
were  then  seen  in  the  fields. 

T.  C. 
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WITCHCRAFT. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Recollections  of  Practices  formerly 
used  to  avert  and  avoid  the  power 
of  Witchery. 

Having  a  small,  smooth  limestone, 
picked  up  on  the  beach,  with  its  edges 
rubbed  down  by  friction  and  the  continual 
action  of  the  sea,  and  with  a  natural  hole 
through  it,  tied  to  the  key  of  a  house,  ware- 
house, barn,  stable,  or  other  building, 
prevented  the  influence  of  witches  over 
whatever  the  house,  &c.  contained. 

Sailors  nailed  a  horse-shoe  on  the  fore- 
mast, and  jockeys  one  on  the  stable-door, 
but  to  be  effective  the  shoe  ought  neces- 
sarily to  be  found  by  accident. 

On  meeting  a  suspected  witch  the  thumb 
of  each  hand  was  turned  inward,  and  the 
fingers  firmly  closed  upon  it ;  care  was  also 
taken  to  let  her  have  the  wall-side  or  best 
path. 

Caution  was  used  that  gloves,  or  any 
portion  of  apparel  worn  next  to  the  skin, 
came  not  into  the  possession  of  a  witch,  as 
it  was  strongly  believed  she  had  an  highly 
ascendant  power  over  the  rightful  owner. 

A  bit  of  witch-wood,  or  a  hare's  foot, 
was  carried  in  the  pocket,  under  an  im- 
pression that  the  possessor  was  free  from 
any  harm  that  otherwise  might  accrue  from 
the  old  hag's  malignant  practices. 

One  thing  of  importance  was  not  to  go 
out  of  the  house  in  a  morning  without 
taking  a  bite  of  bread,  cake,  or  other  eat- 
able to  break  the  fast. 

A  thick  white  curtain  was  hung  inside 
the  window,  to  prevent  an  "  evil  eye  " 
being  cast  into  the  room. 

If  a  few  drops  of  the  old  creature's  blood 
could  be  obtained,  they  were  considered 
sufficiently  efficacious  in  preventing  her 
"  secret,  black,  and  baneful  workings." 

Although  the  practices  abovementioned 
are  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense,  ihey  are 
not,  at  the  present  time,  altogether  done 
away  ;  not  a  few,  who  are  now  living,  are 
credulous  enough  to  believe  in  their  po- 
tency. The  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  fact,  which  occurred  a  short  time  ago 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  writer  of 
this  article  resides: — A  person  bought  a 
pig,  which  after  keeping  for  some  time 
««  grew  very  badly,"  and  witchery  was  sus- 
pected to  be  the  cause;  to  ascertain  the 
certainty  of  the  fact  nine  buds  of  the  elder- 
tree  (here  commonly  called  buttery)  were 
laid  in  a  straight  line,  and  all  pointing  one 


way;  a  dish  made  of  ash-wood  was  in- 
verted and  placed  carefully  over  them,  and 
left  to  the  next  morning.  This  was  done 
under  an  idea  that  if  the  pig  was  bewitched 
the  buds  would  be  found  in  disorder,  but  if 
not,  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally left. 

T.  C. 
Bridlington,  July  30,  1827. 


OLD  HOUSES  AND  FURNITURE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  rare  and  valuable  copy  of  "  Ho- 
linshed's  Chronicles  of  Englande,  Scot- 
lande,  and  Irelande,"  a  black  letter  folio 
volume,  with  curious  wood-cuts,  "  im- 
printed at  London"  in  1577,  has  lately 
fallen  in  my  way,  and  afforded  me  consi- 
derable amusement.  One  chapter  especi- 
ally, in  "  The  Seconde  Booke  of  the  De- 
scription of  Britaine,"  namely,  "  Cap.  10. 
Of  the  Maner  of  Buylding,  and  furniture  of 
our  Houses,"  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  interest 
your  readers. 

After  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the 
construction  of  our  ancient  cottages  and 
country  houses  before  glass  came  into  gene- 
ral use,  this  historian  of  the  age  of  queen 
Elizabeth  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  The  auncient  maners  and  houses  of 
our  gentlemen  are  yet  for  the  most 
part  of  strong  tymber.  Howbeit  such  as 
be  lately  buylded  are  commonly  either 
of  bricke,  or  harde  stone,  their  rowmes 
large  and  stately,  and  houses  of  office 
farder  distaunt  fro  their  lodginges.  Those 
of  the  nobilitie  are  likewise  wrought  with 
bricke  and  harde  stone,  as  provision  may 
best  be  made ;  but  so  magnificent  and 
stately,  as  the  basest  house  of  a  barren  doth 
often  match  with  some  honours  of  princes 
in  olde  tyme  ;  so  that  if  ever  curious  buyld- 
ing did  flourish  in  Englande  it  is  in  these 
our  dayes,  wherein  our  worckemen  excel 
and  are  in  maner  comparable  in  skill  with 
old  Vitrunius  and  Serlo.  The  furniture  of 
our  houses  also  exceedeth,  and  is  growne 
in  maner  even  to  passing  delicacie ;  and 
herein  I  do  not  speake  of  the  nobilitie  and 
gentrie  onely,  but  even  of  the  lowest  sorte 
that  have  any  thing  '  to  take  to.'*  Certes, 
in  noble  men's  houses  it  is  not  rare  to  see 
abundance  of  arras,  riche  hangings  of  tapes- 
try, silver  vessell,  and  so  much  other  plate, 


•  "  To  tack  to,"  a  very  common  expression  among 
the  lower  classes  hereabouts. 
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as  may  furnish  sudrie  cupbordes,  to  the 
sumrae  ofte  times  of  a  thousand  or  two 
thousande  pounde  at  the  least ;  wherby 
the  value  of  this  and  the  reast  of  their  stuffe 
doth  grow  to  be  inestimable.  Likewise, 
in  the  houses  of  knightes,  gentleme,  mar- 
chauntmen,  and  other  wealthie  citizens,  it 
is  not  geson  to  beholde  generallye  their 
great  provision  of  tapestrie,  Turkye  worke, 
pewter,  brasse,  fine  linen,  and  therto  costly 
cupbords  of  plate  woorth  five  or  sixe  hun- 
dred pounde,  to  be  demed  by  estimation. 
But  as  herein  all  these  sortes  doe  farre  ex- 
ceede  their  elders  and  predecessours,  so  in 
tyme  past  the  costly  furniture  staved 
there,  whereas  now  it  is  descended  yet 
lower,  even  unto  the  inferiour  artificers  and 
most  fermers,  who  have  learned  to  garnish 
also  their  cupbordes  with  plate,  their  beddes 
with  tapestrie  and  silke  hanginges,  and 
their  table  with  fine  naperie,  whereby  the 
wealth  of  our  countrie  doth  infinitely  ap- 
peare.  Neither  do  I  speake  this  in  reproch 
of  any  man,  God  is  my  judge,  but  to  shew 
that  I  doe  rejoyce  rather  to  see  how  God 
hath  blessed  us  with  hys  good  giftes,  and 
to  behold  how  that  in  a  time,  wherein  all 
thinges  are  growen  to  most  excessive  prices, 
we  doe  yet  finde  the  meanes  to  obtayne 
and  atchieve  such  furniture  as  hath  hereto- 
fore been  impossible. 

"  There  are  olde  men  yet  dwelling  in  the 
villuge  iv here  I  remayne,  which  have  noted 
three  things  to  be  marveylously  altered  in 
Englande  within  their  sound  remem- 
braunce.  One  is,  the  multitude  of  c/iimnies 
lately  erected,  wheras,  in  their  young  dayes 
there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so 
many,  in  most  uplandish  townes  of  the 
realme,  (the  religious  houses  and  mannour 
places  of  their  lordes  alwayes  excepted, 
and  peradventure  some  great  personages,) 
but  eache  one  made  his  fire  against  a  rere- 
dosse  in  the  hall,  where  he  dined  and 
dressed  his  meate. 

"  The  second  is  the  great  amendment  of 
lodginge;  for,  sayde  they,  our  fathers,  and 
we  ourselves,  have  lyen  full  oft  upon  straw 
pallettes,  covered  onely  with  a  sheete  under 
coverlettes,  made  of  dagswain  or  hop- 
harlots,  (I  use  their  own  termes,)  and  a 
good  round  logge  under  their  heades  in 
steade  of  a  boulster.  If  it  were  so  that  our 
fathers,  or  the  good  man  of  the  house,  had 
a  matteress  or  flockbed,  and  therto  a  sacke 
of  chafe  to  rest  hys  head  upon,  he  thought 
himself  as  well  lodged  as  the  lorde  of  the 
towne  ;  so  well  were  they  contented.  Pil- 
lowes,  sayde  they,  were  thoughte  meete 
onely  for  women  in  childbed.  As  for  ser- 
vants, if  they  had  any  sheete  above  them 


it  was  well ;  for  seldom  had  they  any  under 
their  bodies  to  keepe  them  from  the  prick- 
ing strawes  that  ran  oft  thorow  the  canvass, 
and  raced  their  hardened  hides.* 

"  The  thirde  thinge  they  tell  of  is  the 
exchange  of  treene  platters  into  pewter,  and 
woode  spoones  into  silver  or  tin.  For  so 
comon  were  al  sortes  of  treene  vesselles 
in  old  time,  that  a  man  should  hardly  find 
four  peces  of  pewter,  of  which  one  was, 
peradventure,  a  salte  in  a  good  farmer's 
house  ;  and  yet  for  al  this  frugalitie,  (if  it 
may  so  be  justly  called,)  they  were  scarse 
able  to  lyve  and  paye  their  rentes  at  their 
dayes  without  selling  of  a  cow  or  a  horse, 
or  more,  although  they  payde  but  foiire 
poundes  at  the  uttermost  by  the  yeare. 
Such  also  was  their  poverty,  that  if  a  fer- 
mour  or  husbandman  had  been  at  the  ale- 
house, a  thing  greatly  used  in  those  dayes, 
or  amongst  sixe  or  seaven  of  hys  neygh- 
bours,  and  there  in  a  bravery  to  shewe 
what  store  he  had  did  cast  down  his  purse, 
and  therein  a  noble,  or  sixe  shillings  in  sil- 
ver, unto  them,  it  was  very  likely  that  all 
the  rest  could  not  lay  downe  so  much 
against  it :  wheras,  in  my  tyme,  although 
peradventure  foure  pounde  of  olde  rent  be 
improved  to  fourty  or  fiftye  pound,  yet  will 
the  farmer  think  his  gaines  very  small  to- 
ward the  middest  of  his  terme,  if  he  have 
not  sixe  or  seaven  yeres  rent  lying  by  him, 
therewith  to  purchase  a  newe  lease,  besides 
a  faire  garnish  of  pewter  in  his  cowborde, 
three  or  foure  feather  beddes,  so  many 
coverlettes,  and  carpettes  of  tapestry,  a 
silver  salte,  a  bowle  for  wine,  (if  not  an 
wholef  neast,)  and  a  dussen  of  spoones  to 
furnishe  up  the  sute.  Thys  also  he  taketh 
to  be  his  owne  cleare ;  for  what  stocke  of 
money  soever  he  gathereth  in  all  his  yeares, 
it  is  often  seene  that  the  landlorde  will  take 
such  order  with  him  for  the  same  when  he 
renueth  his  lease,  which  is  commoly  eight 
or  ten  yeares  before  it  be  expyred,  sith  it  is 
nowe  growen  almost  to  a  custome,  that  if 
he  come  not  to  his  lorde  so  long  before, 
another  shall  step  in  for  a  reversion,  and  so 
defeat  him  outright,  that  it  shall  never  trou- 
ble him  more,  then  the  heare  of  his  bearde 
when  the  barber  hath  washed  and  shaven 
it  from  his  chinne." 


*  It  may  be  useful  to  note,  that  as  the  body  is  often 
called  hereabouts  the  "  carcass,"  so  the  skin  is  the 
"  hide." 

t  I  presume  a  ll  pe?  tankerd,"  a  "  wassail  cup,"  a 
"  porringer  "  or  two,  and  a  dozen  "  apostles'  spoons," 
would  seem  a  pretty  "  neast"  in  these  days.  As  to 
the  silver  salte  "  thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  and  a  curious 
one  too,  as  I  have  discovered  since  writing  the  above. 
See  Drake's  "  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  &c."  vol.  1. 
P-74.( 
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Submitting  the  above  to  the  especial  con- 
sideration of  our  "  beaux"  and  "  belles," 
doctors  and  patients,  landlords  and  farmers, 
and  informing  these  last,  that  in  the  two 
reigns  preceding  land  was  let  for  one  shil- 
ling per  acre, 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

yours  respectfully, 
Morley,  near  Leeds,  N.  S. 

October  15,  1827. 


LONDINIANA. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Mr.  Editor, — Since  most  of  your  readers 
will  readily  admit  the  propriety  of  the 
adage,  "  Time  and  quarter-day  wait  for  no 
man,"  allow  me  the  favour  of  insertion  for 
the  following  rhyming  couplets,  by  John 
Heywood  the  elder,  distinctively  known  as 
*<  the  epigrammatist."  They  are  an  extract 
from  his  "  Workes,  newlie  imprinted,  with 
six  hundrede  very  pleasant,  pithie,  and  in- 
genious Epigrammes,  1598,  4to. ;"  and  are 
thus  entitled  : — 

Seeking  for  a  Dwelling-place. 

Still  thou  seekest  for  a  quiet  dwelling  place — 

What  place  for  quietnes  hast  thou  new  in  chase  : 

London  bridge — that's  ill  for  thee,  for  the  water. 

Qucene  hyth — that's  more  ill  for  an  other  matter. 

Smart's  hey— that's  most  ill  for  feare  of  smarting 
smart. 

Carter  lane— nay,  nay,  that  sounded  all  on  the  cart. 

Pawl's  cheyne—na.y,  in  no  wise  dwell  not  nere  the 
chaine. 

JVood  street — why  wilt  thou  be  wood  yet  once  againe. 

Bread  street— that's  too  drie,  by  drought  thou  shalt  be 
dead. 

Philpot  lane— that  breedeth  moist  humours  in  the 
head. 

Silver  street— coppersmiths  in  Silver  street ;  fie. 

Newgate  street— 'ware  that,  man,  Newgate  is  hard 
bie. 

Foster  lane— thou  wilt  as  soone  be  tide  fast,  as  fast. 

Crooked  lane— nay  crooke  no  more,  be  streight  at  last. 

Creed  lane— they  fall  out  there,  brother  against  bro- 
ther. 

Ave  mary  lane— that's  as  ill  as  the  tother. 

Pater  noster  row — aye,  Pater  noster  row — 

Agreed— that's  the  quietest  place  that  I  know. 

Sign.  B  b  a 
London-bridge  had  then  houses  upon  it 
— a  circumstance  more  fully  treated  of  in 
the  Chronicles  of  London-bridge,  recently 
published— and  half  Foster-lane  is  becom- 
ing extinct  by  the  erection  of  the  new  gene- 
ral-post-office. The  other  places  still  retain 
their  old  appellations. 

I  am,  &c. 
Will  o'  tii'  Wisp. 
Oct.  12,  1827. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  greatly  obliged,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  your  readers  will  be  con- 
siderably interested,  by  your  insertion  of 
the  subjoined  article  in  your  valuable  Table 
Book.  It  was  copied  from  the  "  Weekly 
Entertainer,"  published  at  Sherborne,  in 
Dorsetshire,  in  the  year  1 800. 
I  am,  sir, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

G.  H.  I. 

Memoranda  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  poet, 
collected  from  Mr.  William  Taylor,  for- 
merly a  barber  and  peruke-maker,  at 
Richmond,  Surrey,  now  blind.  Septem- 
ber, 1791. 

(Communicated  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan.) 

Q.  Mr.  Taylor,  do  you  remember  any 
thing  of  Thomson,  who  lived  in  Kew-lane 
some  years  ago  ? 

A.  Thomson? — 

Q    Thomson,  the  poet. 

A.  Ay,  very  well.  I  have  taken  him 
by  the  nose  many  hundred  times.  1  shaved 
him,  I  believe,  seven  or  eight  years,  or 
more ;  he  had  a  face  as  long  as  a  horse ; 
and  he  sweated  so  much,  that  I  remember, 
after  walking  one  day  in  summer,  I  shaved 
his  head  without  lather  by  his  own  desire. 
His  hair  was  as  soft  as  a  camel's ;  I  hardly 
ever  felt  such ;  and  yet  it  grew  so  remark- 
ably, that  if  it  was  but  an  inch  long,  it 
stood  upright  an  end  from  his  head  like 
a  brush.  (Mr.  Robertson*  confirmed  this 
remark.) 

Q.  His  person,  I  am  told,  was  large  and 
clumsy  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  was  pretty  corpulent,  and 
stooped  forward  rather  when  he  walked,  as 
though  he  was  full  of  thought ;  he  was  very 
careless  and  negligent  about  his  dress,  and 
wore  his  clothes  remarkably  plain.  (Mr, 
Robertson,  when  I  read  this  to  him,  said, 
"  He  was  clean,  and  yet  slovenly ;  he 
stooped  a  good  deal.") 

Q.  Did  he  always  wear  a  wig  ? 

A.  Always,  in  my  memory,  and  very 
extravagant  he  was  with  them.  I  have 
seen  a  dozen  at  a  time  hanging  up  in  my 
master's  shop,  and  all  of  them  so  big  that 
nobody  else  could  wear  them.  I  suppose 
his  sweating  to  such  a  degree  made  him 
have  so  many ;  for  I  have  known  him  spoil 
a  new  one  only  in  walking  from  London. 

*  It  appears  that  this  gentleman  was  very  intimate 
with  the  author  of  the  "  Seasons,"  but  we  know  nothing 
farther  respecting  him. 
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Q.  He  was  a  great  walker,  I  believe  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  used  to  walk  from  Malloch's, 
at  Strand  on  the  Green,  near  Kew  Bridge, 
and  from  London,  at  all  hours  in  the  night ; 
he  seldom  liked  to  go  in  a  carriage,  and  I 
never  saw  him  on  horseback ;  I  believe  he 
was  too  fearful  to  ride.  (Mr.  Robertson 
said  he  could  not  bear  to  get  upon  a  horse.) 

Q.  Had  he  a  Scotch  accent  f 

A.  Very  broad;  he  always  called  me 
Wull. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  his  relations  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  he  had  two  nephews,  (cousins,) 
Andrew  and  Gilbert  Thomson,  both  gar- 
deners, who  were  much  with  him.  Andrew 
used  to  work  in  his  garden,  and  keep  it  in 
order,  at  over  hours ;  he  died  at  Richmond, 
about  eleven  years  ago,  of  a  cancer  in  his 
face.  Gilbert,  his  brother,  lived  at  East 
Sheen,  with  one  esquire  Taylor,  till  he  fell 
out  of  a  mulberry-tree  and  was  killed. 

Q.  Did  Thomson  keep  much  company  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  a  good  deal  of  the  writing  sort. 
I  remember  Pope,  and  Paterson,  and  Mal- 
loch,  and  Lyttleton,  and  Dr.  Armstrong, 
and  Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  who 
had  a  house  near  Thomson's,  in  Kew-lane. 
Mr.  Robertson  could  tell  you  more  about 
them. 

Q.  Did  Pope  often  visit  him  ? 

A.  Very  often  ;  he  used  to  wear  a  light- 
coloured  great  coat,  and  commonly  kept  it 
on  in  the  house ;  he  was  a  strange,  ill- 
formed,  little  figure  of  a  man ;  but  I  have 
heard  him  and  Quin,  and  Paterson,  talk 
together  so  at  Thomson's,  that  I  could  have 
listened  to  them  for  ever. 

Q.  Quin  was  frequently  there,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  Mrs.  Hobart,  his  housekeeper, 
often  wished  Quin  dead,  he  made  her  mas- 
ter drink  so.  I  have  seen  him  and  Quin 
coming  from  the  Castle  together  at  four 
o'clock  in  a  morning,  and  not  over  sober 
you  may  be  sure.  When  he  was  writing 
in  his  own  house,  he  frequently  sat  with  a 
bowl  of  punch  before  him,  and  that  a  good 
large  one  too. 

Q.  Did  he  sit  much  in  his  garden  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  had  an  arbour  at  the  end  of 
it,  where  he  used  to  write  in  summer  time. 
I  have  known  him  lie  along  by  himself  upon 
the  grass  near  it,  and  talk  away  as  though 
three  or  four  people  were  along  with  him. 
(This  might  probably  be  when  he  was  re- 
citing his  own  compositions.) 

Q.  Did  you  evei  see  any  of  his  writing  ? 

A.  I  was  once  tempted,  I  remember,  to 
take  a  peep  ;  his  papers  used  to  lie  in  a 
loose  pile  upon  the  table  in  his  study,  and 
I  had  longed  for  a  look  at  them  a  good 
while  :  so  one  morning  while  I  was  waiting 


in  the  room  to  shave  him,  and  he  was 
longer  than  usual  before  he  came  down,  I 
slipped  off  the  top  sheet  of  paper,  and  ex- 
pected to  find  something  very  curious,  but 
I  could  make  nothing  of  it.  I  could  not 
even  read  it,  for  the  letters  looked  like  all 
in  one. 

Q.   He  was  very  affable  in  his  manner  ? 

A.  O  yes  !  he  had  no  pride  ;  he  was  very 
free  in  his  conversation  and  very  cheerful, 
and  one  of  the  best  natured  men  that  ever 
lived. 

Q.  He  was  seldom  much  burthened  with 
cash  ? 

A.  No ;  to  be  sure  he  was  deuced  long- 
winded  ;  but  when  he  had  money,  he  would, 
send  for  his  creditors,  and  pay  them  all 
round  ;  he  has  paid  my  master  between 
twenty  and  thirty  pounds  at  a  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  keep  a  shop  yourself 
then  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  lived  with  one  Lander 
here  for  twenty  years ;  and  it  was  while  I 
was  apprentice  and  journeyman  with  him 
that  I  used  to  wait  on  Mr.  Thomson. 
Lander  made  his  majors  and  bobs,  and  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  in  Craven- 
street,  in  the  Strand,  made  his  tie-wigs. 
An  excellent  customer  he  was  to  both. 

Q.  Did  you  dress  any  of  his  visitors? 

A.  Yes  ;  Quin  and  Lyttleton,  sir  George, 
I  think  he  was  called.  He  was  so  tender- 
faced  I  remember,  and  so  devilish  difficult 
to  shave,  that  none  of  the  men  in  the  shop 
dared  to  venture  on  him  except  myself.  I 
have  often  taken  Quin  by  the  nose  too, 
which  required  some  courage,  let  me  tell 
you.  One  day  he  asked  particularly  if  the 
razor  was  in  good  order ;  and  protested  he 
had  as  many  barbers'  ears  in  his  parlour  at 
home,  as  any  boy  had  of  birds'  eggs  on  a 
string ;  and  swore,  if  I  did  not  shave  him 
smoothly,  he  would  add  mine  to  the  num- 
ber. "  Ah,"  said  Thomson,  "  Wull  shaves 
very  well,  I  assure  you." 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  "  Seasons,"  I  sup- 
pose? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  once  had  a  great  deal 
of  them  by  heart.  (He  here  quoted  a  pas- 
sage from  *  Spring.  ")  Shepherd,  who 
formerly  kept  the  Castle  inn,  showed  me  a 
book  of  Thomson's  writing,  which  wras 
about  the  rebellion  in  1745,  and  set  to 
music,  but  I  think  he  told  me  not  pub- 
lished. (I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Robert- 
son, but  he  thought  Taylor  had  made  a 
small  mistake ;  perhaps  it  might  be  some 
of  the  patriotic  songs  in  the  masque  of 
Alfred.) 

Q.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  said  to 
have  been  by  taking  a  boat  from  Kew  to 
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Richmond,  when  he  was  much  heated  by 
walking  ? 

A.  No;  I  believe  he  got  the  better  of 
that;  but  having  had  a  batch  of  drinking 
with  Quin,  he  took  a  quantity  of  cream  of 
tartar,  as  he  frequently  did  on  such  occa- 
sions, which,  with  a  fever  before,  carried 
him  off.  (Mr.  Robertson  did  not  assent  to 
this.) 

Q.  He  lived,  I  think,  in  Kew  Foot-lane? 

A.  Yes,  and  died  there ;  at  the  furthest 
house  next  Richmond  Gardens,  now  Mr. 
Boscawen's.  He  lived  sometime  before  at 
a  smaller  one  higher  up,  inhabited  by  Mrs. 
Davis. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  on  him  to  the  last  ? 

A.  Sir,  I  shaved  him  the  very  day  before 
his  death  ;  he  was  very  weak,  but  made  a 
shift  to  sit  up  in  bed.  I  asked  him  how  he 
found  himself  that  morning.  "  Ah,  Wull,'' 
he  replied,  "  I  am  very  bad  indeed."  (Mr. 
Robertson  told  me,  he  ordered  this  opera- 
tion himself  as  a  refreshment  to  his  friend.) 

Taylor  concluded  by  giving  a  hearty 
encomium  on  his  character. 

This  conversation  took  place  at  one  of 
the  alcoves  on  Richmond-green,  where  I 
accidentally  dropped  in.  I  afterwards  found 
it  was  a  rural  rendezvous  for  a  set  of  old 
invalids  on  nature's  infirm  list ;  who  met 
there  every  afternoon,  in  fine  weather,  to  re- 
count and  comment  on  the  "  tale  of  other 
times." 

I  inquired  after  Lander,  and  Mrs.  Ho- 
bart,  and  Taylor,  of  Craven -street,  but  found 
that  none  of  them  were  surviving.  Mrs. 
Hobart  was  thought  to  have  a  daughter 
married  in  the  town,  called  Egerton  ;  but 
it  was  not  likely,  from  the  distance  of  time, 
that  she  could  impart  any  thing  new. 

Taylor  told  me,  the  late  Dr.  Dodd  had 
applied  to  him  several  years  ago  for  anec- 
dotes and  information  relative  to  Thomson. 

Park  Egerton,  the  bookseller,  near 
Whitehall,  tells  me,  that  when  Thomson 
first  came  to  London,  he  took  up  his  abode 
with  his  predecessor,  Millan,  and  finished 
his  poem  of  "  Winter "  in  the  apartment 
over  the  shop ;  that  Millan  printed  it  for 
him,  and  it  remained  on  his  shelves  a  long 
time  unnoticed  ;  but  after  Thomson  began 
to  gain  some  reputation  as  a  poet,  he 
either  went  himself,  or  was  taken  by  Mal- 
let, to  Millar  in  the  Strand,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  new  engagements  for  print- 
ing his  works;  which  so  much  incensed 
Millan,  his  first  patron,  and  his  country- 
man also,  that  they  never  afterwards  were 
cordially  reconciled,  although  lord  Lyttle- 
ton  took  uncommon  pains  to  mediate  be- 
tween them.) 


AN  OLD  SONG  RESTORED. 

"  Busy,   curious,  thirsty  Fly." 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  Ritson's  "  Collection  of  Old 
Songs  "  are  but  two  verses  of  this,  in  my 
estimation,  very  beautiful  song.  Going  from 
this  place,  Liverpool,  to  Chester,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  hear  a  blind  fiddler  on 
board  the  packet  both  play  and  sing  the 
whole  of  the  following,  which  I  procured 
from  him  at  his  domicile  about  two  years 
ago.  He  was  lost  in  the  same  boat  with 
the  captain  and  others,  during  a  gale  of 
wind  off  Elesmere  port.  If  you  think  them 
worthy  a  place  in  your  amusing  Table  Book, 
be  pleased  to  accept  from 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  Phcsnix. 
Bold-street,  Liverpool, 
Oct.  15,  1827. 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly 
Drink  with  me  and  drink  as  I ; 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Couldst  thou  sip  and  sup  it  up. 
Wake  the  most  of  life  you  may, 
Life  is  short  and  wears  away. 
Life  is  short,  &c. 

Both  alike  are  thine  and  mine, 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline  ; 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine's  no  more, 
Though  repeated  to  threescore  ; 
Threescore  summers,  when  they're  gone, 
Then  will  appear  as  short  as  one. 

Then  will  appear,  &c. 

Time  seems  little  to  look  back, 
And  moves  on  like  clock  or  jack  ; 
As  the  moments  of  the  fly 
Fortune  swiftly  passes  by, 
And,  when  life's  short  thread  is  spun, 
The  larum  strikes,  and  we  are  gone. 
The  larum,  &c. 

What  is  life  men  so  prefer  ? 
It  is  but  sorrow,  toil,  and  care  : 
He  that  is  endow'd  with  wealth 
Oftentimes  may  want  his  health, 
And  a  man  of  healthful  state 
Poverty  may  be  his  fate. 

Poverty  may,  &c. 

Some  are  so  inclined  to  pride, 
That  the  poor  they  can't  abide, 
Tho'  themselves  are  not  secure, 
He  that's  rich  may  soon  be  poor ; 
Fortune  is  at  no  man's  call, 
Some  shall  rise  whilst  others  fall. 
Some  shall,  &c. 
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Some  ambitions  men  do  soar 
For  to  get  themselves  in  power, 
And  those  mirk  and  airy  fools 
Strive  to  advance  their  master's  role  ; 
But  a  sudden  tnrn  of  fate 
Shall  humble  him  who  once  was  great. 
Shall  humble,  &c. 

He  that  will  live  happy  must 
Be  to  his  king  and  country  just ; 
Be  content,  and  that  i.-  more 
Than  all  the  miser's  golden  store  ; 
ADd  whenever  life  shall  cease, 
He  may  lay  him  down  in  peace. 
He  may  lay,  &c. 


HERMITS. 

Mr.  J.  Pettit  Andrews  has  two  anecdotes 
concerning  hermits,  which  exemplify  the 
strength  of  the  "  ruling"  passion,  when  the 
individual  is  "  dead  to  the  world  :"  viz. 

St.  Romuald. 

Born  at  Ravenna,  of  noble  parentage ; 
he  embraced,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  state  of  a  hermit,  under 
the  direction  of  a  solitary,  whose  severity 
at  least  equalled  his  piety.  Romuald  bore 
for  a  long  time,  without  a  murmur,  the 
repeated  thumps  which  he  received  from 
his  holy  teacher ;  but  observing  that  they 
were  continually  directed  to  his  left  side, 
"  Honour  my  right  ear,  my  dear  master," 
said  he,  meekly,  "  with  some  of  your  atten- 
tion, for  I  have  nearly  lost  the  use  of  my 
left  ear,  through  yoar  paniality  to  that 
side."  Romuald,  when  he  became  master 
of  his  own  conduct,  showed  that  he  could 
on  occasion  copy  the  rigour  of  his  precep- 
tor ;  for,  hearing  that  his  own  father,  who 
had  embraced  a  monastic  life,  entertained 
thoughts  of  re-entering  the  world  again,  he 
hurried  to  the  monastery,  and,  by  the  rhe- 
toric of  a  very  hearty  drubbing,  brought  his 
unsteady  parent  over  to  a  more  settled  way 
of  thinking. 

Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

This  prince,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  took 
upon  him  to  become  a  hermit ;  with  how 
much  abstinence  and  moderation  he  de- 
meaned himself,  may  be  judged  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  French  make  use  of 
the  expression  "  faire  ripailles,"  when  they 
would  speak  of  giving  way  to  every  indul- 
gence and  enjoyment ;  and  they  take  the 
term  from  "  Ripailles,"  the  name  of  this 
pious  recluse's  hermitage. 

Besides  his  attachment  to  eveiy  possible 
luxury,  this  holy  anchoret  had  a  peculiar 


pride  in  his  beard,  which  was  singularly 
fine  and  picturesque.  Political  motives 
made  the  cardinals  seek  him  in  his  retreat, 
to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of  pope  ;  but 
no  persuasions  nor  representations  would 
make  him  consent  to  part  with  that  fa- 
vourite beard,  until  the  ridicule  which  its 
preposterous  appearance  under  the  tiara 
occasioned,  brought  him  to  agree  to  its 
removal.  Even  the  pomp  of  the  papal 
chair  could  not  long  detain  him  from  Ri- 
pailles. He  soon  quitted  the  triple  crown, 
that  he  might  repossess  his  beloved  retreat. 

A  HERMIT'S  MEDITATION. 

In  lonesome  cave 
Of  noise  and  interruption  void. 

His  thoughtful  solitude 
A  hermit  thus  enjoy'd: 

His  choicest  book 
The  remnant  of  a  human  head 

The  volume  was,  whence  he 
This  solemn  lecture  read : — 

"  Whoe'er  thou  wert, 
Partner  of  my  retirement  now, 

My  nearest  intimate, 
My  best  companion  thou  ! 

On  thee  to  muse 
The  busy  living  world  I  left ; 

Of  converse  all  but  thiue, 
And  silent  that,  bereft. 

Wert  thou  the  rich. 
The  idol  of  a  gazing  crowd  ? 

Wert  thou  the  great, 
To  whom  obsequious  thousands  bow'd  ? 

Was  learning's  store 
E'er  treasurM  up  within  this  shell  ? 

Did  wisdom  e'er  within 
This  empty  hollow  dwell  ? 

Did  youthful  charms 
E'er  redden  on  this  ghastful  face  ? 

Did  beauty's  bloom  these  cheeks, 
This  forehead  ever  grace  ? 

If  on  this  brow 
E'er  sat  the  scornful,  haughty  frown, 

Deceitful  pride  !  where  now 
Is  that  disdain  : 'tis  gone. 

If  cheerful  mirth 
A  gayness  o'er  this  baldness  cast, 

Delusive,  fleeting  joy! 
Where  is  it  now  ? 'tis  past. 

To  deck  this  scalp 
If  tedious  long-liv'd  honrs  it  cost, 

Vain,  fruitless  toil !  where's  now 
That  labour  seen  ?— —  'tis  lost. 
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But  painful  sweat, 
The  dear-earn'd  price  of  daily  bread, 

Was  all,  perhaps,  that  thee 
With  hungry  sorrows  fed. 

Perhaps  hut  tears, 
Burest  relief  of  heart-sick  woe, 

Thme  only  drink,  from  down 
These  sockets  us'd  to  flow. 

Oppress'd  perhaps 
With  aches  and  with  aged  caTes, 

Down  to  the  grave  thou  brought'st 
A  few,  and  hoary,  hairs : 

'Tis  all  perhaps  ! 
No  marks,  no  token  can  I  trace 

What,  on  this  stage  of  life 
Thy  rank  or  station  was. 

Nameless,  unknown  1 
Of  all  distinction  stript  and  bare, 

In  nakedness  conceal'd, 
Oh  !  who  shall  thee  declare  ? 

Nameless,  unknown ! 
Yet  fit  companion  thou  for  me, 

Who  hear  no  human  voice, 
No  human  visage  see. 

From  me,  from  thee, 
The  glories  of  the  world  are  gone  ; 

Nor  yet  have  either  lost 
What  we  could  call  our  own. 

What  we  are  now, 
The  great,  the  wise,  the  fair,  the  brave, 

Shall  all  hereafter  be, 
All  Hermits — in  the  grave." 


CURIOUS  ANECDOTES  OF 

BIRMINGHAM  MANUFACTURERS 

AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Birmingham,  says  the  late  Mr.  William 
Hutton,  (the  historian  of  this  large  and 
populous  town,)  Birmingham  began  with 
the  productions  of  the  anvil,  and  probably 
will  end  with  them.  The  sons  of  the  ham- 
mer were  once  her  chief  inhabitants ;  but 
that  great  crowd  of  artists  is  now  lost  in  a 
greater.  Genius  seems  to  increase  with 
multitude.  Part  of  the  riches,  extension, 
and  improvement  of  Birmingham,  are 
owing  to  the  late  John  Taylor,  Esq.  who 
possessed  the  singular  power  of  perceiving 
things  as  they  really  were.  The  spring  and 
consequence  of  action  were  open  to  his 
view.  He  rose  from  minute  beginnings  to 
shine  in  the  commercial,  as  Shakspeare  did 
in  the  poetical,  and  Newton  in  the  philoso- 
phical, hemisphere. 


To  this  uncommon  genius  we  owe  the 
gilt  button,  the  japanned  and  gilt  snuff- 
boxes, with  the  numerous  race  of  enamels. 
From  the  same  fountain  issued  the  painted 
snuff-box,  at  which  one  servant  earned  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  week,  by  painting 
them  at  a  farthing  each.  In  his  shops  were 
weekly  manufactured, buttons  to  the  amount 
of  800/.,  exclusive  of  other  valuable  produc- 
tions. One  of  the  present  nobility,  of  dis- 
tinguished taste,  examining  the  works  with 
the  master,  purchased  some  of  the  articles, 
among  others,  a  toy  of  eighty  guineas  value; 
and  while  paying  for  them,  observed  with 
a  smile,  "  he  plainly  saw  he  could  not  re- 
side in  Birmingham  for  less  than  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  day."  Mr.  Taylor  died  in 
1775,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  after  acquir- 
ing a  fortune  of  200,000J. 

The  active  powers  of  genius,  the  instiga- 
tion of  profit,  and  the  affinity  of  one  calling 
to  another,  often  induce  the  artist  to  change 
his  occupation.  There  is  nothing  more 
common  among  us ;  even  the  divine  and 
the  lawyer  are  prone  to  this  change,  Thus 
the  church  throws  her  dead  weight  into  the 
scale  of  commerce,  and  the  law  gives  up 
the  cause  of  contention :  but  there  is  no- 
thing more  disgraceful,  except  thieving,  in 
other  places.  "  I  am  told,"  says  an  elderly- 
gentleman,  as  he  amused  himself  in  a  pitiful 
bookseller's  shop  in  a  wretched  market 
town,  "  that  you  are  a  stocking-maker  by 
trade  !"  The  humble  bookseller,  half  con- 
fused, and  wholly  ashamed,  could  not  deny 
the  charge.  "  Ah,"  cried  the  senior,  whose 
features  were  modelled  between  the  sneer 
and  the  smile,  "  there  is  neither  honour  nor 
profit  in  changing  the  trade  you  were  bred 
to.  Do  not  attempt  to  sell  books,  but  stay 
at  home,  and  pursue  your  own  business." 
The  dejected  bookseller,  scarcely  one  step 
higher  than  a  "  walking  stationer,"  lived  to 
acquire  a  large  fortune.  Had  he  followed 
the  senior's  advice,  he  might,  like  a  com- 
mon foot  soldier,  have  starved  upon  eight- 
pence  a  day.  This  humble  and  dejected 
bookseller  was  Mr.  Hutton  himself.  He 
says,  toy  trades  first  made  their  appearance 
in  Birmingham  in  the  beginning  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  in  an  endless  variety, 
attended  with  all  their  beauties  and  their 
graces.  When  he  wrote,  he  ranked,  as 
first  in  preeminence,  the 

Button. 

This  beautiful  ornament,  says  Mr.  Hut- 
ton, appears  with  infinite  variation ;  and 
though  the  original  date  is  rather  uncertain, 
yet  we  well  remember  the  long  coats  of  our 
grandfathers  covered  with  half  a  gross  of 
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high  tops,  and  the  cloaks  of  our  grand- 
mothers ornamented  with  a  horn  button 
nearly  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  a  watch, 
or  a  John-apple,  curiously  wrought,  as 
having  passed  through  the  Birmingham 
press. 

Though,  continues  Mr.  Hutton,  the  com- 
mon round  button  keeps  on  with  the  steady 
pace  of  the  day,  yet  we  sometimes  see  the 
oval,  the  square,  the  pea,  the  concave,  and 
the  pyramid,  flash  into  existence.  In  some 
branches  of  traffic  the  wearer  calls  loudly 
for  new  fashions ;  but  in  this,  the  fashions 
tread  upon  each  other,  and  crowd  upon  the 
wearer.  The  consumption  of  this  article 
is  astonishing:  the  value  in  1781  was  from 
three-pence  a  gross  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  guineas. 

In  1818,  the  art  of  gilding  buttons  was 
arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  refinement  in 
Birmingham,  that  three  pennyworth  of  gold 
was  made  to  cover  a  gross  of  buttons  :  these 
were  sold  at  a  price  proportionably  low. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  to  produce 
gilt  buttons  ivithout  any  gold  ;  but  it  was 
found  not  to  answer,  the  manufacturer  los- 
ing more  in  the  consumption  than  he  saved 
in  the  material.  There  seems,  says  Mr. 
Hutton,  to  be  hidden  treasures  couched 
within  this  magic  circle,  known  only  to  a 
few,  who  extract  prodigious  fortunes  out  of 
this  useful  toy,  whilst  a  far  greater  number 
submit  to  a  statute  of  bankruptcy.  Trade, 
like  a  restive  horse,  can  rarely  be  managed ; 
for,  where  one  is  carried  to  the  end  of  a 
successful  journey,  many  are  thrown  off  by 
the  way. 

The  next  to  which  Mr.  Hutton  calls  our 
attention,  is  the 

Buckle. 

Perhaps  the  shoe,  in  one  form  or  other, 
is  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  foot.  It  origin- 
ally appeared  under  the  name  of  sandal; 
this  was  no  other  than  a  sole  without  an 
upper-leather.  That  fashion  has  since  been 
inverted,  and  we  have  sometimes  seen  an 
upper-leather  nearly  without  a  sole.  But 
whatever  was  the  cut  of  the  shoe,  it  always 
demanded  a  fastening.  Under  the  house 
of  Plantagenet,  the  shoe  shot  horizontally 
from  the  foot,  like  a  Dutch  skate,  to  an 
enormous  length  ;  so  that  the  extremity 
was  fastened  to  the  knee,  sometimes  with  a 
silver  chain,  a  silk  lace,  or  even  a  pack- 
thread string,  rather  than  avoid  genteel 
taste. 

This  thriving  beak  drew  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  which  determined  to  prune 
the  exorbitant  shoot ;  for,  in  \  465,  we  find 


an  order  of  council,  prohibiting  the  growth 
of  the  shoe  toe  beyond  two  inches,  under 
the  penalty  of  a  dreadful  curse  from  the 
priest — and,  what  was  worse,  the  payment 
of  twenty  shillings  to  the  king. 

This  fashion,  like  every  other,  gave  way 
to  time ;  and,  in  its  stead,  the  rose  began 
to  bud  upon  the  foot,  which,  under  the 
house  of  Tudor,  opened  in  great  perfection. 
No  shoe  was  fashionable  without  being 
fastened  with  a  full  blown  rose.  Ribbons 
of  every  colour,  except  white,  the  emblem 
of  the  depressed  house  of  York,  were  had 
in  esteem ;  but  the  red,  like  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  held  the  preeminence.  Under 
the  house  of  Stuart  the  rose  withered,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  shoestring.  The  beaux  of 
that  age  ornamented  their  lower  tier  with 
double  laces  of  silk,  tagged  with  silver,  and 
the  extremities  were  beautified  with  a  small 
fringe  of  the  same  metal.  The  inferior  class 
wore  laces  of  plain  silk,  linen,  or  even  a 
thong  of  leather  ;  which  last  is  yet  to  be 
met  with  in  the  humble  plains  of  rural  life. 

The  revolution  was  remarkable  for  the 
introduction  of  William,  of  liberty,  and  the 
minute  buckle,  not  differing  much  in  size 
and  shape  from  the  horse  bean. 

This  offspring  of  fancy,  like  the  clouds, 
is  ever  changing.  The  fashion  of  to-day  is 
thrown  into  the  casting-pot  to-morrow. 

The  buckle  seems  to  have  undergone 
every  figure,  size,  and  shape  of  geometrical 
invention.  It  has  passed  through  every 
form  in  Euclid.  The  large  square  buckle, 
plated  with  silver,  was  the  ton  of  17  81. 
The  ladies  also  adopted  the  reigning  taste; 
it  was  difficult  to  discover  their  beautiful 
little  feet,  covered  with  an  enormous  shield 
of  buckle ;  and  we  wondered  to  see  the 
active  motion  under  the  massive  load. 

In  1812,  the  whole  generation  of  fashions, 
in  the  buckle  line,  was  extinct ;  a  buckle 
was  not  to  be  found  on  a  female  foot,  nor 
upon  any  foot  except  that  of  old  age. 

Guns. 

King  William  was  once  lamenting,  "that 
guns  were  not  manufactured  in  his  domi- 
nions, but  that  he  was  obliged  to  procure 
them  from  Holland,  at  a  great  expense,  and 
with  greater  difficulty."  Sir  Richard  New- 
digate,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county, 
being  present,  told  the  king,  "  that  genius 
resided  in  Warwickshire,  and  that  he 
thought  his  constituents  would  answer  his 
majesty's  wishes."  The  king  was  pleased 
with  the  remark,  and  the  member  posted 
to  Birmingham.  Upon  application  to  a 
person  in  Digbeth,  the  pattern  was  exe- 
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cuted  with  precision,  and,  when  presented 
to  the  royal  board,  gave  entire  satisfaction. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  large 
numbers,  which  have  been  so  frequently 
repeated,  that  they  never  lost  their  road  ; 
and  the  ingenious  artists  were  so  amply 
rewarded,  that  they  have  rolled  in  their 
carriages  to  this  day. 

It  seems  that  the  word  "  London"  mark- 
ed upon  guns  is  a  better  passport  than  the 
word  "  Birmingham ;"  and  the  Birming- 
ham gun-makers  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  marking  their  goods  as  being  made 
in  London. 

In  1813  some  of  the  principal  gun-makers 
of  London  brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  oblige  every  manufacturer  of 
firearms  to  mark  them  with  his  real  name 
and  place  of  abode.  The  Birmingham 
gun-makers  took  the  alarm  ;  petitioned  the 
house  against  the  bill,  and  thirty-two  gun- 
makers  instantly  subscribed  six  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  defray  the  expense  of 
opposing  it.  They  represented  that  they 
made  the  component  parts  of  the  London 
guns,  which  differed  from  theirs  only  in 
beinsr  put  together,  and  marked  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Government  authorized  the  gun-makers 
of  Birmingham  to  erect  a  proof-house  of 
their  own,  with  wardens  and  a  proof  mas- 
ter ;  and  allowed  them  to  decorate  their 
guns  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  All  fire- 
arms manufactured  in  Birmingham  and  its 
vicinity  are  subjected  to  the  proof  required 
by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  :  the  expense  is 
not  to  exceed  one  shilling  each  piece ;  and 
the  neglect  of  proving  is  attended  with  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

Leather. 

Though  there  is  little  appearance  of  that 
necessary  article  in  Birmingham,  yet  it  was 
once  a  famous  market  for  leather.  Digbeth 
not  only  abounded  with  tanners,  but  large 
numbers  of  hides  arrived  weekly  for  sale, 
and  here  the  whole  country  found  a  supply. 
When  the  weather  would  allow,  they  were 
ranged  in  columns  in  the  High-street,  and 
at  other  times  deposited  in  the  leather-hall, 
at  the  east  end  of  New-street,  appropriated 
for  their  reception.  This  market  was  of 
great  antiquity,  perhaps  not  less  than  seven 
hundred  years,  and  continued  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  Two 
officers  are  still  annually  chosen,  who  are 
named  leather  sealers,  from  a  power  given 
them  by  ancient  charter  to  mark  the  vendible 
hides  ;  but  now  the  leather  sealers  have  no 
duty,  but  that  of  taking  an  elegant  dinner. 


Shops  are  erected  on  tan-vats,  the  leather- 
hall  is  gone  to  destruction,  and  in  1781 
there  was  only  one  solitary  tanner  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

Steel. 

The  manufacture  of  iron,  in  Birming- 
ham, is  ancient  beyond  research ;  that  of 
steel  is  of  modern  date. 

Pride  is  inseparable  from  the  human 
character ;  the  man  without  it,  is  the  man 
without  breath.  We  trace  it  in  various 
forms,  through  every  degree  of  people ;  but 
like  those  objects  about  us,  it  is  best  dis- 
covered in  our  own  sphere ;  those  above 
and  those  below  us  rather  escape  our  no- 
tice ;  envy  attacks  an  equal.  Pride  induced 
the  pope  to  look  with  contempt  on  the 
European  princes,  and  it  now  induces  them 
to  return  the  compliment;  it  taught  inso- 
lence to  the  Spaniard,  selfishness  to  the 
Dutch  ;  it  teaches  the  rival  nations  of  France 
and  England  to  contend  for  power.  Pride 
induced  a  late  high  bailiff  of  Birmingham, 
at  the  proclamation  of  the  Michaelmas  fair, 
to  hold  his  wand  two  feet  higher  than  the 
usual  rest,  that  he  might  dazzle  the  crowd 
with  a  beautiful  glove  hanging  pendant,  a 
ruffle  curiously  wrought,  a  ring  set  with 
brilliants,  and  a  hand  delicately  white. 
Pride  preserves  a  man  from  mean  actions ; 
it  throws  him  upon  meaner.  It  whets  the 
sword  for  destruction;  it  urges  the  laudable 
acts  of  humanity.  It  is  the  universal  hinge 
on  which  we  move;  it  glides  with  the  gen- 
tle stream  of  usefulness;  it  overflows  the 
mounds  of  reason,  and  swells  into  a  de- 
structive flood.  Like  the  sun,  in  his  milder 
rays,  it  animates  and  draws  us  towards  per- 
fection; but  like  him,  in  his  fiercer  beams, 
it  scorches  and  destroys. 

Money  is  not  the  necessary  attendant  of 
pride,  for  it  abounds  nowhere  more  than 
in  the  lowest  ranks.  It  adds  a  sprucer  air 
to  a  Sunday  dress,  casts  a  look  of  disdain 
upon  a  bundle  of  rags  ;  it  boasts  the  honour 
of  a  family,  while  poverty  unites  a  sole  and 
upper  leather  with  a  bandage  of  shop- 
thread.  There  are  people  who  even  pride 
themselves  upon  humility. 

This  dangerous  good,  this  necessary  evil, 
supports  the  female  character;  without  it, 
the  brightest  part  of  the  creation  would 
degenerate.  It  will  be  asked,  "What  por- 
tion may  be  allowed  ?"  Prudence  will  an- 
swer, "  As  much  as  you  please,  but  not  to 
disgust."  It  is  equally  found  in  the  senate- 
house  and  the  button-shop.  The  scene  of 
action  is  the  scene  of  pride.  He  who  makes 
steel  prides  himself  in  carrying  the  art  one 
step  higher  than  he  who  makes  iron. 
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This  art  appeared  at  Birmingham  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  family  of  Kettle.  The  name  of 
Steelhouse-lane  will  convey  to  posterity  the 
situation  of  the  works ;  the  commercial 
spirit  of  Birmingham  will  convey  the  pro- 
duce to  the  antipodes. 

From  the  warm  but  dismal  climate  of 
this  town  issues  the  button  which  shines  on 
the  breast,  and  the  bayonet  intended  to 
pierce  it ;  the  lancet  which  bleeds  the  man, 
and  the  rowel  the  horse;  the  lock  which 
preserves  the  beloved  bottle,  and  the  screw 
to  uncork  it ;  the  needle,  equally  obedient 
to  the  thimble  and  the  pole. 

Brass  Works. 

The  manufacture  of  brass  was  introduced 
into  Birmingham  by  the  family  of  Turner 
about  1740.  They  erected  those  works  at 
the  south  end  of  Coleshill-street ;  then  near 
two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  buildings, 
but  now  the  buildings  extend  half  a  mile 
beyond  them. 

Under  the  black  clouds  which  arose  from 
this  corpulent  tunnel,  some  of  the  trades 
collected  their  daily  supply  of  brass,  but 
the  major  part  was  drawn  from  the  Mac- 
clesfield, Cheadle,  and  Bristol  companies. 

"Causes  are  known  by  their  effects;'' 
the  fine  feelings  of  the  heart  are  easily  read 
in  the  features  of  the  face ;  the  still  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  are  discovered  by  the 
rougher  operations  of  the  hand.  Every 
CTeatnre  is  fond  of  power,  from  that  noble 
head  of  the  creation  man,  who  devours 
man,  down  to  that  insignificant  mite  who 
devours  his  cheese  :  every  man  strives  to 
be  free  himself,  and  to  shackle  another. 
Where  there  is  power  of  any  kind,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  a  prince,  a  people,  a  body 
of  men,  or  a  private  person,  there  is  a  pro- 
pensity to  abuse  it :  abuse  of  power  will 
everlastingly  seek  itself  a  remedy,  and  fre- 
quently find  it ;  nay,  even  this  remedy  may 
in  time  degenerate  into  abuse,  and  call 
loudly  for  another. 

Brass  is  an  object  of  some  magnitude  in 
the  trades  of  Birmingham,  the  consumption 
is  said  to  be  a  thousand  tons  per  annum. 
The  manufacture  of  this  useful  article  had 
long  been  in  the  hands  of  few  and  opulent 
men,  who,  instead  of  making  the  humble 
bow  for  favours  received,  acted  with  despo- 
tic sovereignty,  established  their  own  laws, 
chose  their  customers,  directed  the  price, 
and  governed  the  market.  In  1780  the 
article  rose,  either  through  caprice  or  ne- 
cessity, perhaps  the  former,  from  seventy- 
two  pounds  a  ton  to  eighty-four  pounds. 


The  result  was,  an  advance  upon  the  goods 
manufactured,  followed  by  a  number  of 
counter-orders,  and  a  stagnation  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  1781,  a  person,  from  affection  to  the 
user  or  resentment  to  the  maker,  perhaps 
the  latter,  harangued  the  public  in  the 
weekly  papers,  censured  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  the  brazen  sovereigns,  showed 
their  dangerous  influence  over  the  trades  of 
the  town,  and  the  easy  manner  in  which 
works  of  our  own  might  be  constructed. 
Good  often  arises  out  of  evil ;  this  fiery 
match  quickly  kindled  another  furnace  in 
Birmingham.  Public  meetings  were  ad- 
vertised, a  committee  appointed,  and  sub- 
scriptions opened  to  fill  two  hundred  shares, 
of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  which  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  capital ;  each  proprietor 
of  a  share  to  purchase  one  ton  of  brass 
annually.  Works  were  immediately  erected 
upon  the  banks  of  the  canal,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  water  carriage,  and  the  whole 
was  conducted  with  the  true  spirit  of  Bir- 
mingham freedom. 

The  old  companies,  which  we  may  justly 
consider  the  directors  of  a  South  Sea  bubble 
in  miniature,  sunk  the  price  from  eighty- 
four  pounds  to  fifty-six  pounds.  Two  in- 
ferences arise  from  this  measure ;  that  their 
profits  were  once  very  high,  or  were  now 
very  low ;  and,  that  like  some  former  mo- 
narclis  in  the  abuse  of  power,  they  repented 
one  day  too  late. 

Nails. 

The  art  of  nail-making  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Birmingham.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  much  a  trade  in,  as  of  Bir- 
mingham, for  there  are  but  few  nail-makers 
left  in  the  town ;  the  nailors  are  chiefly 
masters,  and  rather  opulent.  The  manu- 
facturers are  so  scattered  round  the  country, 
that  we  cannot  travel  far  in  any  direction 
out  of  the  sound  of  the  nail-hammer. 
Birmingham,  like  a  powerful  magnet,  draws 
the  produce  of  the  anvil  to  herself. 

When  I  first  approached  Birmingham, 
says  Mr.  Hutton,  from  Walsall  in  1741,  I 
w.is  surprised  at  the  prodigious  number  of 
blacksmiths'  shops  upon  the  road ;  and 
could  not  conceive  how  a  country,  though 
populous,  could  support  so  many  people  of 
the  same  occupation.  In  some  of  these 
shops  I  observed  one  or  more  females  stript 
of  their  upper  garment,  and  not  overcharged 
with  their  lower,  wielding  the  hammer  with 
all  the  grace  of  the  sex.  The  beauties  of 
their  face  were  rather  eclipsed  by  the  smut 
of  the  anvil.     Struck  with  the  novelty,  I 
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inquired  "  Whether  the  ladies  in  this  coun- 
try shod  horses  ?"  but  was  answered,  with 
a  smile,  "  They  are  nailers." 

A  fire  without  heat,  a  nailer  of  a  fair 
complexion,  or  one  who  despises  the  tank- 
ard, are  equally  rare  among  them.  His 
whole  system  of  faith  may  be  comprised  in 
one  article — That  the  slender  mug,  used  in 
a  public-house,  "  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked." 

While  the  master  reaps  harvest  of  plenty, 
the  workman  submits  to  the  scanty  glean- 
ings of  penury,  a  thin  habit,  an  early  old 
age,  and  a  figure  bending  towards  the  earth. 
Plenty  comes  not  near  his  dwelling,  except 
of  rags  and  of  children.  His  hammer  is 
worn  into  deep  hollows,  fitting  the  fingers 
of  a  dark  hand,  hard  as  the  timber  it  wears. 
His  face,  like  the  moon,  is  often  seen 
through  a  cloud. 

Bellows. 

Man  first  catches  the  profession ;  the 
profession  afterwards  moulds  the  man.  In 
whatever  profession  we  engage  we  assume 
its  character,  become  apart  of  it,  vindicate 
its  honour,  its  eminence,  its  antiquity,  or 
feel  a  wound  through  its  sides.  Though 
there  may  be  no  more  pride  in  a  minister 
of  state  who  opens  a  budget,  than  in  a 
tinker  who  carries  one,  yet  they  equally 
contend  for  the  honour  of  their  trade. 

The  bellows-maker  proclaims  the  honour 
of  his  art  by  observing,  he  alone  produces 
that  instrument  which  commands  the 
winds ;  his  soft  breeze,  like  that  of  the 
south,  counteracts  the  chill  blasts  of  winter; 
by  his  efforts,  like  those  of  the  sun,  the 
world  receives  light ;  he  creates  when  he 
pleases,  and  gives  breath  when  he  creates. 
In  his  caverns  the  winds  sleep  at  pleasure, 
and  by  his  "  orders  "  they  set  Europe  in 
flames.  He  farther  pretends,  that  the  an- 
tiquity of  his  occupation  will  appear  from 
the  plenty  of  elm,  once  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  long  cut  up  for  his  use  ;  that  the 
leather-market  in  Birmingham,  for  many 
ages, furnished  him  with  sides;  and  though 
the  manufacture  of  iron  is  allowed  to  be 
extremely  ancient,  yet  the  smith  could  not 
procure  his  heat  without  a  blast,  nor  could 
that  blast  be  raised  without  the  bellows. 
One  inference  will  arise  from  these  remarks, 
that  bellows-making  is  one  of  the  oldest 
trades  in  Birmingham. 

Thread. 

We  who  reside  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  kingdom  may  observe  the  first  traces  of 


a  river  when  it  issues  from  its  fountain,  the 
current  so  extremely  small,  that  if  a  bottle 
of  liquor,  distilled  through  the  urinary  ves- 
sels, were  discharged  into  its  course,  it 
would  manifestly  augment  the  water  and 
quicken  the  stream :  the  reviving  bottle, 
having  added  spirits  to  the  man,  would 
seem  to  add  spirits  to  the  river.  If  we 
pursue  this  river,  winding  through  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles,  we  shall  observe  it 
collect  strength  as  it  runs,  expand  its  bor- 
ders, swell  into  consequence,  employ  mul- 
titudes of  people,  carry  wealth  in  its  bosom, 
and  exactly  resemble  thread-making  in 
Birmingham.  If  we  represent  to  our  ideas 
a  man  able  to  employ  three  or  four  people, 
himself  in  an  apron  one  of  the  number, 
but  who  being  unable  to  write  his  name, 
shows  his  attachment  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion by  signing  the  cross  to  receipts ; 
whose  method  of  book-keeping,  like  that 
of  the  publican,  is  a  door  and  a  lump  of 
chalk  ;  producing  a  book  which  none  can 
peruse  but  himself;  who  having  manufac- 
tured forty  pounds  weight  of  thread,  of 
divers  colours,' and  rammed  it  into  a  pair 
of  leathern  bags,  something  larger  than  a 
pair  of  boots,  which  we  might  deem  the 
arms  of  his  trade  empaled ;  slung  them  on 
a  horse,  and  placed  himself  on  the  top  by 
way  of  a  crest  ;  visits  an  adjacent  market, 
to  starve  with  his  goods  at  a  stall,  or  retail 
them  to  the  mercer,  nor  return  without  the 
money — we  shall  see  a  thread-maker  of 
1652.  If  we  pursue  this  occupation,  wind- 
ing through  the  mazes  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  we  shall  see  it  enlarge  its 
boundaries,  multiply  its  people,  increase  its 
consequence  and  wealth,  till  in  1782  we 
behold  the  master  in  possession  of  correct 
accounts,  the  apron  thrown  aside,  the  stallr 
kicked  over,  the  bags  tossed  into  the  garret, 
and  the  mercer  overlooked  in  the  grand 
prospect  of  exportation.  We  farther  be- 
hold him  take  the  lead  in  provincial  con- 
cerns, step  into  his  own  carriage,  and  hold 
the  king's  commission  as  a  magistrate.* 


PRESERVATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

A  few  grains  of  salt  dropped  into  the 
water  in  which  flowers  are  kept,  tends 
greatly  to  preserve  them  from  fading,  and 
will  keep  them  fresh  and  in  bloom,  double 
the  period  that  pure  water  will. 

•  Hutton's  History  of  Birmingham. 
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For  the  Table  Booh. 
LETTER  FROM  A  VILLAGE. 
To  Mr.  Charles  Pickworth. 

Lincolnshire,  —  June,  1815. 
Dear  Charles,  —  You  remember  our 
meeting  the  other  day — I  shall. — It's  a 
long  time  since  we  ran  riot,  and  got  into 
mischief  together  —  trundled  our  hoops, 
gathered  flowers  in  summer,  and  rolled  in 
the  snow  in  winter.  There  is  a  dim  plea- 
sure in  the  remembrance  of  our  late  inter- 
view, and  that  of  these  isolated  scenes  of 
our  childhood  :  they  are  as  faint  gleams  of 
sunshine  in  a  gloomy  day.  I  don't  like, 
however,  to  reflect  upon  being  handwhip- 
ped,  and  put  into  the  corner :  the  fears  of 
that  age  are  dreadful — I  see  my  aunt's 
frown  now,  and  hear  her  snap  at  me.  But 
then  again,  it  was  over  her  grounds  that  we 
chased  the  hours  away  as  heedlessly  as  the 
butterflies.  The  homeclose-yard  and  kitchen 
garden — how  pleasant  to  remember  them  ! 
The  buzzard,  you  know,  guarded  the  fruit- 
garden,  and  kept  us  from  the  gooseberry- 
trees  and  strawberry-beds;  but  in  the 
others  what  a  thousand  frolics  have  we 
sported  in,  and  in  what  a  thousand  con- 
trivances exercised  our  infant  minds.  Every 
joy  comes  to  my  mind — I  forget  every 
hardship.  The  coachman  ! — what  would 
he  not  do  for  us !  Bethink  yourself — he 
had  been  in  the  family  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. How  proud  he  was  of  it ;  how  fussy 
and  fond  of  his  favourite  horses ;  how  he 
used  to  pat  them  when  out  with  the  car- 
riage. You  don't  forget  that  the  old  people 
continued  the  fashion  of  postilions  very 
long — but  there  is  no  end  to  remembrance. 

— I'll  stop 

You  say  in  my  behaviour  the  other  day 
you  saw  the  traces  of  my  boyhood.  You 
compliment  me.  Children  are  selfish  ;  they 
perhaps  may  have  but  little  to  call  their 
young  feelings  forth ;  for  feelings  must  be 
met  half-way.  I  remember  some  young 
feelings  with  delight  still.  I  fancy  I  have 
not  that  ecstasy  now  that  the  mind  was 
tuned  to  then.  Children  have  but  few 
friendships  :  the  reason  may  be,  that  they 
have  few  objects  to  engage  them.  This 
observation  is  vain — elder  people  have  but 
few  friendships,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
I  had  been  more  correct  if  I  had  said,  they 
are  but  little  capable  of  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion. The  former  is  a  fact — this  a  specu- 
lation. You  saw  at  the  party  wherein  we 
last  met,  how  eager  all  the  youngsters  were 
to  have  their  gallop  in  what  they  considered 
their  proper  turn  round  the  large   close. 


This  is  a  fair  sample  of  mankind  in  all  their 
pursuits — of  every  age,  old  or  young.  I 
waved  my  turn  for  you  ;  and  though  I  had 
a  joyous  idea  of  flying  round  the  course,  I 
had  more  pleasure  in  seeing  you  gratified. 
It  is  well  I  hit  upon  my  old  friend  in  my 
politeness  ;  the  others  would  have  laughed 
at  me.  The  upper  part  of  society  profess 
more  politeness  than  the  lower;  the  human 
heart  is  the  same  in  both.  The  upper 
classes  have  more  forms,  and  the  lower 
may  say  they  are  fools  for  their  pains  :— 
the  upper  bow  slavishly  to  each  other  ;  the 
lower  do  not.  With  the  former  it  is  of 
service,  but  of  none  among  the  latter.  For 
if  among  the  ambitious  and  supercilious  of 
mankind  it  were  not  a  matter  of  pride  to 
know  and  do  this  homage,  one  half  of  them 
would  be  turning  up  their  noses,  and  toss- 
ing their  heads  at  the  other.  When  I  see 
a  great  man  bow,  I  always  think  he  wants 
to  creep  into  a  greater  man's  esteem. 

Excuse  this  wandering.  I  like  to  gene- 
ralize mankind,  and  cast  up  the  proper 
value  of  every  thing  around  me — the  use  is 
immense :  hence  flows  philosophy.  I  de- 
cide between  grovelling  and  glorious  am- 
bition ;  and,  clearing  myself  of  the  former, 
am  eased  of  impediment  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  latter.  The  consequence  is,  that  I  care 
nothing  for  wealth,  provided  I  have  com- 
petence ;  that  I  can  take  up  my  abode  with 
pleasure  among  poor  people,  and  not  turn 
squeamish  at  sight  of  a  fustian  jacket ;  that 
I  like  the  humour  of  farm-houses,  and 
would  dine  with  a  couple  of  vagabonds, 
without  fear  of  infection,  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  observation  of  tlieir  vein  ;  and 
looking  upon  the  beauty  of  nature  as  the 
source  of  all  pleasure,  far  and  wide  as  she 
extends,  in  this  hole  and  cabin,  my  own 
appropriate  spot,  my  aim  is  to  keep  my 
health  as  the  furtherance  of  a  superior 
object. 

My  maxim  is — necessaries  ;  that  is,  out- 
ward comfort  and  health.     Observe  it. 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

CO. 


For  the  Table  Book. 

GRASSINGTON  FEAST. 

Clock  Dressings. 

During  the  continuance  of  "Grassington 
Feast,"  it  is  customary  for  the  inhabitants 
to  have  convivial  parties  at  one  another's 
houses :  these  are  called  clock  dressings  ; 
for  the  guests  are  invited  to  come  and 
"  dress  the  clock."    Grassington  feast  was 
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once  one  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
one  in  Craven,  but  it  is  fast  dwindling 
away.  This  year  the  amusements  were  of 
a  paltry  description  ;  and  the  sack  racers, 
bell  raceis,  hasty-pudding  eaters,  and  soap- 
ed-pig  catchers,  who  used  to  afford  in 
former  times  such  an  unceasing  fund  of 
merriment,  seem  all  fled.  Nothing  told 
of  olden  time,  except  the  presence  of  Frank 
King,  the  Skipton  minstrel,  who  seems  de- 
termined to  be  in  at  che  death. 

T.  Q.  M. 

A  FRAGMENT 
Found   in    a  Skeleton  Case  at  the 

Royal  Academy, 

Supposed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of 

the  Students,  and  deposited  there  by  him. 

SCELETOS. 

Behold  this  Ruin  !  'twas  a  skull, 
Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full, 
This  narrow  cell  was  life's  retreat, 
This  space  was  thought's  mysterious  seat. 
What  beauteous  pictures  fill'd  this  spot ! 
What  dreams  of  pleasure  long  forgot  ! 
Nor  Love,  nor  Joy,  nor  Hope,  nor  Fear, 
Has  left  one  trace  or  record  here. 

Beneath  this  mouldering  canopy 

Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye  ! 

But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void, 

If  social  love  that  eye  employ'd  ; 

If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleam'd, 

But  thro'  the  dew  of  kindness  beam'd, 

The  eye  shall  be  for  ever  bright, 

When  stars  and  suns  have  lost  their  light. 

Here  in  this  silent  cavern  hung 

The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue. 

If  falsehood's  honey  it  disdain'd, 

And  where  it  could  not  praise,  was  chain'd  ; 

If  bold  in  virtue's  cause — it  spoke, 

Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke, 

That  tuneful  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee, 

When  Death  unveils  eternity. 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine, 
Or  with  its  envied  rubies  shine  ? 
To  hew  the  rock,  or  wear  the  gem, 
Can  nothing  now  avail  to  them  : 
But  if  the  page  of  truth  they  sought, 
Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought, 
These  hands  a  richer  mead  shall  claim 
Than  all  that  waits  on  wealth  and  fame. 
Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod, 
These  feet  the  path  of  duty  trod  ? 
If  from  the  bowers  of  joy  they  fled 
To  seek  affliction's  humble  bed, 
If  grandeur's  guilty  bribe  they  spurn'd, 
And  home  to  virtue's  hope  return'd. 
These  feet  with  angel  wings  shall  fly, 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky.* 

•  From  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Sept.  14, 1821. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  MAGPIE. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

A  cobbler,  who  lived  on  indifferent  terms 
with  his  wife  in  Kingsmead-street,  Bath, 
somewhat  like  Nell  and  Jobson,  kept  a 
magpie,  that  learned  his  favourite  ejacula- 
tory  exclamation- — "  What  the  plague  art 
(h)at  ?  "  Whoever  came  to  his  shop,  where 
the  bulk  of  his  business  was  carried  on,  the 
magpie  was  sure  to  use  this  exclamation  ; 
but  the  bird  was  matched  by  the  ghostly, 
bodily,  and  tall  person  of"  Hats  to  dress!" 
a  well-known  street  perambulator  and  hat 
improver,  who,  with  that  cry,  daily  passed 
the  temple  of  Crispin.  The  magpie  aspi- 
rating at  with  h,  the  crier  of  "  Hats  to 
dress  !"  considered  it  a  personal  insult,  and 
after  long  endurance,  one  morning  put  the 
bird  into  his  bag,  and  walked  away  with 
his  living  plague.  When  he  reached  home, 
"  poor  mag  !"  was  daintily  fed,  and  became 
a  favourite  with  the  dresser's  wife.  It 
chanced,  however,  that  the  cobbler,  who 
supplied  the  sole  understanding  of  "  Hats 
to  dress !"  waited  on  him  to  be  rebeavered 
for  his  own  understanding.  The  magpie, 
hearing  his  old  master's  voice,  cried  out, 
"  What  the  plague  art  (h)at  ?"  "  Ha,  ha, 
ha,"  said  the  astonished  and  delighted  cob- 
bler, "  come  to  fetch  thee  home,  thou 
'scapegrace."  The  hatter  and  the  cobbler 
drank  their  explanation  over  a  quart  of  ale ; 
and  with  a  new,  old,  hat  on  his  head,  the 
latter  trudged  through  Stall-street,  with  his 
magpie  in  his  apron,  crying,  "  What  the 
plague  art  (hjat  ?" 


THE  ARTIST. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

He  is  a  being  of  deep  reflection, — one 

That  studies  nature  with  intensest  eye; 
Watching  the  works  of  air,  earth,  sea,  and  sun, 

Their  motion,  altitude,  their  form,  their  dye, 
Cause  and  effect.    The  elements  which  run, 

Or  stagnant  are,  he  traces  to  their  source 
With  vivid  study,  till  his  pencil  makes 

A  perfect  likeness;  or,  by  fancy's  force 
A  new  creation  in  his  art  he  takes, 

And  matches  nature's  progress  in  his  course 
Towards  glory.    In  th'  abstractions  of  the  mind, 

Harmony,  passion,  and  identity. 
His  genius,  like  the  summer  sun,  is  shrined, 

Till  beauty  and  perfection  he  can  see. 
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IN  THE  LORD  MAYOR'S  SHOW, 
AND  IN  GUILDHALL. 

In  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1827,  there  was  a  remarkable 
variation  from  the  customary  route.  Instead 
of  the  new  chief  magistrate  and  corporation 
embarking  at  Blackfriars,  as  of  late  years 
has  been  usual,  the  procession  took  a  direc- 
tion eastward,  passed  through  the  Poultry, 
Cornhill,  Leadenhall-street,  Billiter-lane, 
Mincing-lane,  and  from  thence  by  Tower- 
street  to  the  Tower  Stairs,  where  they  em- 
barked. This  deviation  is  presumed  to 
have  been  in  compliment  to  the  Tower 
ward,  in  which  the  lord  mayor  presides  as 
alderman.  The  ancient  lord  mayors  of 
London  were  accustomed  to  "  ride  and  go" 
on  horseback,  attended  in  like  manner  by 
the  aldermen,  and  others  of  the  corporation, 
to  the  bottom  of  Queen-street,  and  there 
embark  on  board  the  barges  for  Westmin- 
ster. The  present  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  lord  mayor's  show  by  water  having 
proceeded  from  a  more  distant  spot  down 
the  river. 

In  addition  to  the  "  men  in  armour," 
and  the  length  of  the  route  by  land,  in  the 
lord  mayor's  show  of  this  year,  there  was 
"  the  far  more  attractive  novelty  of  two 
colossal  figures  representing  the  well-known 
statues,  Gog  and  Magog,  (as  they  are  call- 
ed,) of  Guildhall.  They  were  extremely 
well  contrived,  and  appeared  to  call  forth 
more  admiration  and  applause,  than  fell  to 
the  share  of  any  of  the  other  personages 
who  formed  part  of  the  procession.  What- 
ever some  fastidious  critics  may  say  as  to 
the  taste  of  reviving  in  the  present  day  some 
of  the  long-neglected  civic  pageants,  we 
think  the  appearance  of  these  figures  augurs 
well  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  new  lord 
mayor :  some  of  his  brother  magistrates 
would,  we  make  no  doubt,  be  well  content 
if  in  the  whole  course,  or  at  the  close,  of 
their  official  career,  they  could  come  in  for 
a  little  of  the  plaudits  which  were  yesterday 
bestowed  on  the  two  representatives  of  Gog 
and  Magog."  {The  Times,  Nov.  10.)  From 
the  report  of  a  spectator,  it  appears  that  the 
giants  were  constructed  of  wicker-work, 
gaily  apparelled  in  the  costume  of  their  pro- 
totypes, and  similarly  armed  :  each  walked 
along  by  means  of  a  man  withinside,  who 
ever  and  anon  turned  the  faces  towards  the 
throngs  of  company  in  the  houses ;  and, 
as  the  figures  were  fourteen  feet  high,  their 
features  were   on  a  level  with  the  first- 
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floor  windows  throughout  the'whole  of  their 
progress. 

In  a  work,  which  contains'much  inform- 
ation respecting  the  "  London  Triumphs" 
of  the  lord  mayors,  and  the  "  pageants"  of 
those  processions  in  the  olden  time,,  there 
is  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  History  of  the 
Carvings  called  the  "  Giants  in  Guildhall." 
As  the  book  is  my  own,  and  seems  to  be 
little  known  "  within  the  walls,"  1  pre- 
sume to  render  the  account  in  a  compressed 
form,  as  follows  — 

The  Giants  in  Guildhall.  : 

From  the  time  when  I  was  astonished  by 
the  information,  that "  every  day,  when  the 
giants  hear  the  clock  strike  twelve  they 
come  down  to  dinner,"  I  have  had  some- 
thing of  curiosity  towards  them.  How 
came  they  there,  and  what  are  they  for  ?  In 
vain  were  my  examinations  of  Stow,  Howell, 
Strype,  Noorthouck,  Maitland,  Seymour, 
Pennant,  and  numberless  other  authors  of 
books  and  tracts  regarding  London.  They 
scarcely  deign  to  mention  them,  and  no 
one  relates  a  syllable  from  whence  we  can 
possibly  affirm  that  the  giants  of  their  day 
were  the  giants  that  now  exist. 

To  this  remark  there  is  a  solitary  excep- 
tion. Hatton,  whose  "  New  View  of  Lon- 
don" bears  the  date  of  1708,  says  in  that 
work,  "  This  stately  hall  being  much  dam- 
nify'd  by  the  unhappy  conflagration  of  the 
city  in  1666,  was  rebuilt  anno  1669,  and 
extremely  well  beautified  and  repaired  both 
in  and  outside,  which  cost  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds,  and  two  new 
figures  of  gigantick  magnitude  will  be  as  be- 
fore."* Presuming  on  the  ephemeral  inform- 
ation of  his  readers  at  the  time  he  published, 
Hatton  obscured  his  information  by  a  bre- 
vity, which  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  the 
giants  were  destroyed  when  Guildhall  was 
"  much  damnify 'd"  by  the  fire  of  London 
in  1666 ;  and  that  from  that  period  they 
had  not  been  replaced.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  giants  in  the  year 
1699,  when  Ned  Ward  published  his  Lon- 
don Spy  :  for,  describing  a  visit  to  Guild- 
hall, he  says,  "  We  turned  down  King- 
street,  and  came  to  the  place  intended, 
which  we  entered  with  as  great  astonish- 
ment to  see  the  giants,  as  the  Morocco 
ambassador  did  London  when  he  saw 
the  snow  fall.  I  asked  my  friend  the 
meaning  and  design  of  setting  up  those 
two  lubberly  preposterous  figures;  for  I 
suppose  they  had  some  peculiar  end  in  it. 
Truly,  says  my  friend,  I  am  wholly  igno- 

*  Hatton's  New  View  of  London,  1?08,  8vo.  y.  607- . 
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rant  of  what  they  intended  by  them,  unless 
they  were  set  up  to  show  the  city  what  huge 
loobies  their  forefathers  were,  or  else  to 
fright  stubborn  apprentices  into  obedience; 
for  the  dread  of  appearing  before  two  such 
monstrous  loggerheads,  will  sooner  reform 
their  manners,  or  mould  them  into  a  com- 
pliance with  their  masters'  will,  than  carry- 
ing them  before  my  lord  mayor  or  the 
chamberlain  of  London  ;  for  some  of  them 
are  as  much  frighted  at  the  names  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  as  little  children  are  at  the 
terrible  sound  of  Raw-head  and  Bloody- 
bones."  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that 
time  the  city  giants  were  far  more  popular 
than  now ;  for,  in  the  same  work,  two  pas- 
sengers through  Bartholomew  fair,  who  had 
slyly  alighted  from  a  coach  without  dis- 
charging it,  are  addressed  by  the  coach- 
man with  "  Pay  me  my  fare,  or  by  Gog 
and  Magog  you  shall  feel  the  smart  of  my 
whipcord ;"  an  oath  which  in  our  time  is 
obsolete,  though  in  all  probability  it  was 
common  then,  or  it  would  not  have  been  used 
by  Ward  in  preference  to  his  usual  indecency. 
Again  ;  as  to  giants  being  in  Guildhall 
before  Hatton  wrote,  and  whether  they 
■were  the  present  statues.  On  the  24th  of 
April,  1685,  there  were  "  wonderful  and 
stupendous  fireworks  in  honour  of  their 
majesties'  coronation,  (James  II.  and  his 
queen,)  and  for  the  high  entertainment  of 
their  majesties,  the  nobility,  and  City  of 
London,  made  on  the  Thames."*  Among 
the  devices  of  this  exhibition,  erected  on  a 
raft  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  were  two 
pyramids ;  between  them  was  a  figure  of 
the  sun  in  polished  brass,  below  it  a  great 
cross,  and  beneath  that  a  crown,  all  stored 
with  fireworks ;  and  a  linle  before  the 
pyramids  "  were  placed  the  statues  of  the 
two  giants  of  Guildhall,  in  lively  colours 
and  proportions  facing  Whitehall,  the  backs 
of  which  were  all  filled  with  fiery  mate- 
rials ;  and,  from  the  first  deluge  of  fire  till 
the  end  of  the  sport,  which  lasted  near  an 
hour,  the  two  giants,  the  cross,  and  the 
sun,  grew  all  in  a  light  flame  in  the  figures 
described,  and  burned  without  abatement 
of  matter."  From  this  mention  of"  statues 
of  the  two  giants  of  Guildhall,"  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  that  giants  were  in  Guildhall  four- 
teen years  before  Ward's  book  was  pub- 
lished, and  that,  probably,  the  firework- 
maker  took  them  for  his  models,  because 
their  forms  being  familiar  to  the  "  City  of 
London,"  their  appearance  would  be  an 
attraction  as  well  as  a  compliment  to  his 
civic  audience. 

*  See  the  "  Narrative,"  by  R.  Lowmau,  1685.  folio, 
half  sheet,  1685. 


Just  before  1708,  the  date  'of  Hatton's 
book,  Guildhall  had  been  repaired  ;  and 
Hatton  says, "  In  the  middle  of  this  front 
are  depenciled  in  gold  these  words,  Repa- 
rata  et   Ornata  Thoma  Faivlinson,  Milit. 
Majore,    An.    Dom.    m.dccvi."      From 
whence,  and  his  observation,  in  the  extract 
first  quoted,  that  "  two  new  figures  of  gi- 
gantick  magnitude  will  be  as  before"  he 
intends  his  reader  to  understand   that,  as 
before  that  reparation  there  had  been   two 
giants,  so,  with  the  new   adornment  of  the 
hall  there  would  be  two  new  giants.     The 
proof  of  Hatton's  meaning  is  to  be  found 
in    "  The  Gigantick   History    of    the    two 
famous  Giants  in  Guildhall,  London,  third 
edition,   corrected.      London,  printed    for 
Tho.  Boreman,  bookseller,  near  the  Giants 
in  Guildhall,  and  at  the  Boot  and  Crown, 
on    Ludgate-hill,   1741." — 2   vols.   64mo. 
This  very  rare  book  states,  that  "  before  the 
present  giants   inhabited   Guildhall,   there 
were  two  giants,  made  only  of  wicker-work 
and  pasteboard,  put  together  with  great  art 
and  ingenuity  :  and  those  two  terrible  ori- 
ginal giants  had  the  honour  yearly  to  grace 
my   lord    mayor's   show,  being    carried  in 
great  triumph  in  the  time  of  the  pageants; 
and  when  that  eminent  annual  service  was 
over,  remounted  their  old  stations  in  Guild- 
hall— till,  by  reason  of  their  very  great  age, 
old  Time,  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  city 
rats  and  mice,  had   eaten  up  all   their  en- 
trails.    The   dissolution   of    the  two   old, 
weak,  and  feeble  giants,  gave  birth  to  the 
two  present  substantial  and  majestic  giants ; 
who,  by  order,  and  at  the  city  charge,  were 
formed    and  fashioned.     Captain   Richard 
Saunders,*    an    eminent  carver   in    King- 
street,  Cheapside,  was    their  father ;  who, 
after  he  had  completely  finished,  clothed, 
and   armed  these  his  two  sons,  they  were 
immediately  advanced  to  those  lofty  sta- 
tions in  Guildhall,  which  they  have  peace- 
ably enjoyed  ever  since  the  year   1708." 
The  title-page  of  the  "  Gigantick  History" 
shows  that  the  work  was  published  within 
the  Guildhall  itself,  when  shops  were  per- 
mitted there ;  so  that  Boreman,  the  pub- 
lisher, had  the  best  means  that  time  and 
place  could  afford  of  obtaining  true  inform- 
ation, and  for  obvious   reasons  he  was  un- 
likely to  state  what  was  not  correct.     It  is 
further  related  in  this  work,  that  "  the  first 
honour  which  the  two  ancient  wicker-work 
giants  were  promoted  to  in  the  city,  was  at 
the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.,  when 
with  great  pomp  and  majesty  they  graced 


Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  trainband  captain— 


"—  Cou-per, 
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a  triumphal  arch,  which  -was  erected  on 
that  happy  occasion  at  the  end  of  King- 
street,  in  Cheapside."  This  was  before  the 
fire  of  London,  by  which  the  hall  was 
"  much  damnify 'd,"  but  not  burned  down  ; 
for  the  conflagration  was  principally  con- 
fined to  the  wooden  roof;  and,  according 
to  this  account,  the  wicker-giants  escaped, 
till  their  infirmities,  and  the  labours  of  the 
"  city  rats,"  rendered  it  necessary  to  super- 
sede them. 

That  wicker  was  used  in  constructing 
figures  for  the  London  pageants  is  certain. 
Haywood,  in  his  description  of  the  page- 
ants in  the  show  of  the  lord  mayor  Kayn- 
ton.  in  1632, says,  "The  moddellor  and  com- 
poser of  these  seuerall  pieces,  Maister  Ge- 
rard Christmas,  found  these  pageants  and 
sbowes  of  uicker  and  paper,  and  reduc't 
them  to  sollidity  and  substance." 

To  prove,  however,  the  statement  in  the 

Gigantick  History,"  that  the  present 
giants  were  put  up  upon  the  reparation  of 
the  hall  in  1706,  an  examination  of  the  city 
archives  became  necessary  ;  and  as  the 
history  fortunately  mentions  captain  Ri- 
chard Saunders  as  the  carver,  the  name 
became  a  clue  to  successful  inquiry.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  examination  of  the  city  ac- 
counts at  the  chamberlain's  office,  under 
the  head  of  "  Extraordinary  Works,"  for 
1707,  I  discovered  among  the  sums  "paid 
for  repairing  of  the  Guildhall  and  chappell," 
an  entry  in  the  following  words  : — 

To  Richard  Saunders,  carver,  seaventy 
pounds,  by  order  of  the  co'mittee 
for  repairing  Guildhall,  dated  ye 
Xth.  of  April,  1707,  for  work  by 
him  done      -  70/. 

This  entry  of  tbe  payment  confirms  the 
relation  of  the  gigantic  historian ;  but 
Saunders's  bill,  which  doubtless  contained 
the  charges  for  the  two  giants,  and  all  the 
city  vouchers  before  1786,  deposited  in  the 
chamberlain's  office,  were  dtstroved  by  a 
fire  there  in  that  year. 

Giants  were  part  of  the  pa.eantry  used 
in  different  cities  of  the  kingdom.  By  an 
ordinance  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council  of  Chester,*  for  the  set- 
ting of  the  watch  on  the  eve  of  the  festival 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  1564,  it  was 
directed  that  there  should  be  annually,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  a  pageant,  con- 
sisting of  four  giants,  with  animals,  hobby- 
horses, and  other  figures,  therein  specified  .f 
[n  1599,  Henry  Hardman,  Esq.  the  mayor 
of  Chester  in  that  year,  from  religious  mo- 
;ives,  caused  the  giants  in  the  Midsummer 


•  Harl.  MSS.  1368. 
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show  "  to  be  broken,  and  not  to  goe  the 
devil  in  his  feathers,"  and  he  provided  a 
man  in  complete  armour  to  go  in  their 
stead  ;  but  in  1601,  John  Ratclyffe,  a  beer- 
brewer,  being  mayor,  set  out  the  giants 
and  the  Midsummer  show  as  usual.  On 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  new  ones 
were  ordered  to  be  made,  and  the  estimate 
for  finding  the  materials  and  workmanship 
of  the  four  great  giants,  as  they  were  be- 
fore, was  at  five  pounds  a  giant ;  and  four 
men  to  carry  them  at  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence each.  The  materials  for  making 
these  Chester  giants  were  deal-boards, 
nails,  pasteboard,  scaleboard,  paper  of 
various  sorts,  buckram,  size  cloth,  and  old 
sheets  for  their  bodies,  sleeves,  and  shirts, 
which  were  to  be  coloured;  also  tinsel, 
tinfoil,  gold  and  silver  leaf,  and  colours  of 
different  kinds.  A  pair  of  old  sheets  were 
to  cover  the  father  and  mother  giants,  and 
three  yards  of  buckram  were  provided  for 
the  mother's  and  daughters  hoods.  There 
is  an  entry  in  the  Chester  charges  of  one 
shilling  and  fourpence  "  for  arsenic  to  put 
into  the  paste  to  save  the  giants  from  being 
eaten  by  the  rats  ;"*  a  precaution  which,  if 
adopted  in  the  formation  of  the  old  wicker- 
giants  of  London,  was  not  effectual,  though 
how  long  they  had  ceased  to  exist  before 
the  reparation  of  the  hall,  and  the  carving 
of  their  successors,  does  not  appear.  One 
conjecture  may  perhaps  be  hazarded,  that, 
as  after  the  mayor  of  Chester  had  ordered 
the  giants  there  to  be  destroyed,  he  pro- 
vided a  man  in  armour  as  a  substitute  ;  so 
perhaps  the  dissolution  of  the  old  London 
wickei-giants,  and  the  lumbering  incapacity 
of  the  new  wooden  ones  for  the  duty  of 
lord  mayor's  show,  occasioned  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men  in  armour  in  that  proces- 
sion. 

Until  the  last  reparation  of  Guildhall,  in 
1815,  the  present  uiants  stood  with  the  old 
clock  and  a  balcony  of  iron-work  between 
them,  over  the  stairs  leading  from  the  hall 
to  the  courts  of  law  and  the  council  cham- 
ber. When  they  were  taken  down  in  that 
year,  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  I 
thoroughly  examined  them  as  they  lay  in 
that  situation.  They  are  made  of  wood,f 
and  hollow  within,  and  from  the  method  of 
joining  and  gluing  the  interior,  are  evidently 
of  late  construction,  and  every  way  too 
substantially  built  for  the  purpose  of  being 
either  carried  or  drawn,  or  any  way  ex- 
hibited in  a  pageant.     On  inspecting  them 

•  Strutt's  Sports,  Pref.  p.  xxvi. 

t  Noorthouck  writing  in  1773,  (Hist,  of  London,  4to. 
p.  590,)  erroneously  affirms  that  the  giants  are  mads 
of  pasteboard. 
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at  that  period,  I  made  minute  inquiry  of  an 
old  and  respectable  officer  of  Guildhall, 
with  whom  they  were  favourites,  as  to  what 
particulars  existed  in  the  city  archives  con- 
cerning them;  he  assured  me  that  he  had 
himself  anxiously  desired  information  on 
the  same  subject,  and  that  after  an  investi- 
gation through  the  different  offices,  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  the  period  when  they 
commenced  to  be,  nor  the  least  record  con- 
cerning them.  This  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed to  me  by  gentlemen  belonging  to 
other  departments. 

However  stationary  the  present  ponder- 
ous figures  were  destined  to  remain,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  question  as  to  the  frequent 
use  of  their  wicker  predecessors  in  the  cor- 
poration shows.  The  giants  were  great 
favourites  in  the  pageants.  *  Stow,  in 
describing  the  ancient  setting  of  the  nightly 
watch  in  London  on  St.  John's  eve,  relates 
that  "  the  mayor  was  surrounded  by  his 
footmen  and  torch-bearers,  and  followed 
by  two  henchmen  on  large  horses  :  the 
mayor  had,  besides  his  giant,  three  page- 
ants ;  whereas  the  sheriffs  had  only  two, 
besides  their  giants,  each  with  their  morris 
dance  and  one  henchman. "f  It  is  related, 
that,  to  make  the  people  wonder,  these  giants 
were  armed,  and  marched  as  if  they  were 
alive,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  boys, 
who,  peering  under,  found  them  stuffed 
with  brown  paper.}  A  character  in  Mar- 
ston's  "  Dutch  Courtezan,"  a  comedy  acted 
in  1605,  says,  "  Yet  all  will  scarce  make 
me  so  high  as  one  of  the  gyant's  stilts  that 
stalks  before  my  lord  mayor's  pageants. ''§ 

During  queen  Elizabeth's  progress  to  her 
coronation,  Gogmagog  and  Corinaeus,  two 
giants,  were  stationed  at  Temple-bar.  It 
is  not  certain,  yet  it  is  probable,  that  these 
were  the  wicker-giants  brought  from  Guild- 
hall for  the  occasion.  In  the  reign  before, 
when  queen  Mary  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
made  their  public  entry,  there  was  at  Lon- 
don bridge  a  grand  spectacle,  with  two 
images   representing  two  giants,  the   one 

*  Strutt,  p.  xxiii. 

Giants  were  introduced  into  the  May-games.  "  On 
the  26th  of  May,  1555,  was  a  gay  May-game  at  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields,  with  giants  and  hobby-horses, 
drums  and  guns,  morris-dancers,  and  other  minstrels." 
— (Strype's  Memorials.)  Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  includes  giants  among  the  ordinary  do- 
mestic recreations  of  winter. 

t  Strutt,  p.  319. 

X  Brand,  i.  p.  257. 

§  Stilts  to  increase  the  stature  of  the  giants,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  morris-dance,  are  instance  of  the 
desire  to  gratify  the  fondness  of  our  ancestors  for 
strange  sights  and  festive  amusements.  A  cock  dancing 
on  stilts  to  the  music  of  a  pipe  and  tabor  is  in  Strutt's 
faports,  from  a  book  of  prayers  written  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Harl.  MSS.  6563 


named  Corinaeus,  and  the  other  Gogmagog, 
holding  between  them  certain  Latin  verses.* 
There  is  scarcely  a  likelihood  that  these 
were  any  other  than  the  Guildhall  giants, 
which  on  the  occasion  of  a  corporation  re- 
joicing could  be  removed  with  the  utmost 
ease. 

Orator  Henley,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1730,  availed  himself  of  the  anticipated 
civic  festival  for  that  year  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture upon  it,  mentioning  the  giants,  which 
he  announced  by  newspaper  advertisement 
as  follows  : — 

At  the  Oratory,  the  corner   of  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields,  near  Clare-market, 
this  Day,  being  Wednesday,  at  Six 
o'Clock  in  the  Evening,  will  be  a  new 
Riding  upon   an  old   Cavalcade,  en- 
tituled  The  City  in  its  Glory  ;  oe, 
My  Lord  Mayor's  Shew:  Explain- 
ing to  all  Capacities  that  wonderful 
Procession,  so  much  envy'd  in  Foreign 
Parts,  and    nois'd    at  Paris :    on   my 
Lord  Mayor's  Day ;  the  fine  Appear- 
ance and  Splendor  of  the  Companies 
of  Trade ;  Bear  and  Chain  ;  the  Trum- 
pets, Drums,  and  Cries,  intermix'd  ; 
the  qualifications  of  my  L — 's  Horse, 
the  whole  Art  and  History  of  the  City 
Ladies  and  Beaux  at    Gape-stare  in 
the  Balconies;  the  Airs,  Dress,  and 
Motions;    the  two    giants  walking 
out  to  keep  Holiday ;  like  Snails  o'er 
a  Cabbage,  says  an  old  Author,  they 
all    crept    along;    admir'd    by    their 
Wives,  and  huzza'd  by  the  Throng. 
There  is  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  in- 
difference to  playfulness  and   wit  at  city 
elections,  titan  the  almost  total  silence  on 
those  occasions  respecting  such  ample  sub- 
jects for  allusion  and  parallel  as  the  giants- 
in  the  hall.     Almost  the  only  instance  of 
their  application  in  this  way  is  to  be  found 
in  a  handbill  on  occasion  of  a  mayoralty 
election,  dated  Oct.  4th,  1816,  addressed 
"  To  the  London  Tavern  Ltvery  and  their 
Spouses."     It  states,  that  "  the  day  after 

Mr.  Alderman is  elected   lord  mayor 

for  the  year  ensuing,  the  following  enter- 
tainments will  be  provided  for  your  amuse- 
ment gratis,  viz.  1.  The  two  giants,-  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hall,  will  dance  a  minuet  by 

steam,  attended  by  Mr.  Alderman , 

in  a  new  wig  upon  an  elastic  principle,  a 
gentleman  having  bought  half  of  his  old 
one  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  pe- 
ruke for  the  aforesaid  giants."  This  is  the 
first  humorous  allusion  to  the  giants  after 
their  removal  to  their  present  station. 

*  Strutt's  Sports,  Pref,  p.  xxvii. 
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It  is  imagined  by  the  author  of  the  "  Gi- 
gantick  History,"  that  the  Guildhall  giants 
represent  Corinseus  a  Trojan,  and  Gogma- 
gog  a  Cornish  giant,  whose  story  is  related 
at  large  in  that  work ;  the  author  of  which 
supposes,  that  as  "  Corinaeus  and  Gogma- 
gog  were  two  brave  giants,  who  nicely 
valued  their  honour,  and  exerted  their 
whole  strength  and  force  in  defence  of  their 
liberty  and  country;  so  the  city  of  London, 
by  placing  these  their  representatives  in 
their  Guildhall,  emblematically  declare, 
that  they  will,  like  mighty  giants,  defend 
the  honour  of  their  country  and  liberties  of 
this  their  city,  which  excels  all  others,  as 
much  as  those  huge  giants  exceed  in  stature 
the  common  bulk  of  mankind."  Each  of 
these  giants,  as  they  now  stand,  measures 
upwards  of  fourteen  feet  in  height :  the 
young  one  is  believed  to  be  Corinoeus,  and 
the  old  one  Gogmagog. 

Such  being  the  chief  particulars  respect- 
ing these  enormous  carvings,  the  terror  of 
the  children,  the  wonder  of  the  'prentices, 
and  the  talk  of  the  multitude,  in  former 
days,  I  close  the  subject,  satisfied  with 
having  authenticated  their  origin.  Trifling 
as  this  affair  may  seem,  I  pursued  the  in- 
quiry for  upwards  of  sixteen  years ;  and 
though  much  of  the  time  I  spent  in  the 
search  might  have  been  better  employed,  I 
can  assure  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  such  investigations,  that  I 
had  much  pleasure  in  the  pursuit,  and  when 
1  had  achieved  my  purpose  I  felt  more 
highly  gratified,  than  I  think  I  should  had 
I  attained  to  the  dignity  of  being  "  proud 
London's  proud  lord  mayor." 

There  are  other  memoranda  respecting 
the  giants  and  lord  mayors'  shows  in  my 
volume  on  "  Ancient  Mysteries,"  from 
whence  the  present  particulars  are  ex- 
tracted. 


and  duchess  of  Norfolk  sat  first ;  then  the 
three  earls  of  Northumberland,  Hunting- 
don, and  Surrey,  lord  Thomas  Howard, 
lord  Scroop  and  his  lady,  lord  and  lady 
Bartlet,  lord  Abergavenny,  with  so  many 
other  peers,  knights,  and  ladies,  that  the 
hall  could  scarcely  contain  them  and  their 
retinue.  *  The  mayor's  share  of  the  ex- 
pense was  one  pound,  twelve  shillings,  and 
ninepence.  The  feast  makers,  four  in 
number,  paying  the  rest.  The  mayor's  bill 
of  fare  was  as  follows : — 


£.  s.  d. 


Eight  stone  of  beef,  at  8d.  a  stone,  and  a  sir- 
loin ... 
Two  collars  of  brawn 
Four  cheeses,  at  4d.  a  cheese 
Eight  pints  of  butter 
A  hinder  quarter  of  veal    - 
A  leg  of  mutton  • 
A  fore  quarter  of  veal 
Loin  of  mutton  and  shoulder  of  veal 
Breast  and  coat  of  mutton 
Six  pullers          ... 
Four  couple  of  rabbits 
Four  brace  of  partridges   - 
Two  Guinea  cocks 
Two  couple  of  mallard 
Thirty-four  eggs  - 

Bushel  of  flour    ... 
Peck  of  oatmeal  - 
Sixteen  white  bread-loaves 
Eighteen  loaves  of  white  wheat-bread 
Three  loaves  of  meslin  bread 
Nutmegs,  mace,  cinnamon,  and  cloves 
Four  pounds  of  Barbary  sugar 
Sixteen  oranges  - 
A  barrel  of  double  strong  beer 
A  barrel  of  table  beer 
A  quarter  of  wood 

Two  gallons  of  white  wine  and  Canary 
Fruit,  almonds,  sweet  water,  perfumes 
The  cook's  wages 
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NORWICH  GUILD. 

Mayor's  Feast,  Temp.  Elizabeth. 

The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Hunt- 
ingdon, the  lords  Thomas  Howard  and 
Willoughby,  with  many  other  noblemen 
and  knights,  paid  a  visit  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  were  entertained,  with  their 
retinue,  at  the  duke's  palace,  in  Norwich, 
in  1561.  The  guild  happening  at  this  time, 
William  Mingay,  Esq.,  then  mayor,  invited 
them  and  their  ladies  to  the  feast,  which 
they  accepted,  and  expressed  the  greatest 
satisfaction  at  their  generous  and  hospitable 
reception.    At  the  entertainment  the  duke 


After  dinner,  Mr.  John  Martyn,  a  wealthy 
and  honest  man  of  Norwich,  made  the  fol- 
lowing speech  : — "  Maister  Mayor  of  Nor- 
wich, and  it  please  your  worship,  you  have 
feasted  us  like  a  king.  God  bless  the 
queen's  grace.  We  have  fed  plentifully ; 
and  now,  whilom  I  can  speak  plain  Eng- 
lish, I  heartily  thank  you,  maister  Mayor  : 
and  so  do  we  all.  Answer,  boys,  answer. 
Your  beer  is  pleasant  and  potent,  and  will 
soon  catch  us  by  the  caput  and  stop  our 
manners :  and  so  huzza  for  the  queen's 
majesty's  grace,  and  all  her  bonny-brow'd 


•  Five  hundred  can  conveniently  dine  in  this  hall. 
1  have  seen  seven  hundred  entertained  on  the  guild- 
day. 
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dames  of  honour.  *  Huzza  for  maister 
Mayor,  and  our  good  dame  Mayoress.  His 
noble  grace,f  there  he  is,  God  bless  him, 
and  all  this  jolly  company.  To  all  our 
friends  round  county,  who  have  a  penny 
in  their  purse  and  an  English  heart  in  their 
bodies,  to  keep  out  Spanish' dons,  and  pa- 
pists with  their  faggots  to  burn  our  whis- 
kers. Shove  it  about,  twirl  your  cap-cases, 
handle  your  jugs,  and  huzza  for  maister 
Mayor,  and  his   bretheren  their  worships." 

The  honesty,  freedom,  loyalty,  and  good- 
humour  of  this  speech  would,  at  any  time, 
entitle  the  orator  to  a  patient  hearing  and 
an  approving  smile. 

The  above  is  from  Beatniffe's  Norfolk 
Tour. 

Norwich,  G.  B. 

September,  1827. 


Warrick  $Iap& 

No.  XLI. 

[Dedications  to  Fletcher's  "  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess ;"  without  date  ;  presumed  to  be 
the  First  Edition.] 

1st. 

To  that  noble  and  true  lover  of  learning, 
Sir  Walton  Aston. 

Sir,  I  must  ask  your  patience,  and  be  true. 

This  Play  was  never  liked,  except  by  few 

That  brought  their  judgments  with  them  ;  for  of  late 

First  the  infection,}  then  the  common  prate 

Of  common  people,  have  such  customs  got 

Either  to  silence  Plays,  or  like  them  not : 

Under  the  last  of  which  this  Interlude 

Had  fal'n,  for  ever  press'd  down  by  the  rude 

That,  like  a  torrent  which  the  moist  South  feeds, 

Drowns  both  before  him  the  ripe  corn  and  weeds  ; 

Had  not  the  saving  sense  of  better  men 

Redeem'd  it  from  corruption.    Dear  Sir,  then 

Among  the  better  souls  be  you  the  best. 

In  whom  as  in  a  center  I  take  rest, 

And  proper  being  ;  from  whose  equal  eye 

And  judgement  nothing  grows  but  purity. 

Nor  do  I  flatter  ;  for,  by  all  those  dead 

Great  in  the  Moses,  by  Apollo's  bead, 

He  that  adds  any  thing  to  you,  'tis  done 

Like  his  that  lights  a  candle  to  the  sun. 

Then  be  as  you  were  ever,  yourself  still 

Moved  by  your  judgement,  not  by  love  or  will. 


*  This  is  familiar  enough,  and  looks  as  if  the  fumes 
of  the  potent  beverage  had  begun  to  attack  the  honest 
orator's  caput. 

t  The  duke  of  Norfolk. 

X  The  Plague  :  in  which  times,  the  acting  of  Plays 
appears  to  have  been,  discountenanced. 


And  when  I  sing  again  (as  who  can  tell 
My  next  devotion  to  that  holy  Well  ?) 
Your  goodness  to  the  Muses  shall  be  all 
Able  to  make  a  work  HeroicaL 

2ND. 

To   the   Inheritor  of  all  Worthiness,  Sir 
William  Scipivith. 

ODE. 


If  from  servile  hope  or  love 

I  may  prove 
But  so  happy  to  be  thought  for 
Such  a  one,  whose  greatest  ease 

Is  to  please, 
Worthy  Sir,  I  have  all  I  sought  for. 

2. 

For  no  itch  of  greater  name, 

Which  some  claim 
By  their  verses,  do  I  show  it 
To  the  world  ;  nor  to  protest, 

'Tis  the  best ; 
These  are  lean  faults  in  a  poet : 


Nor  to  make  it  serve  to  feed 

At  my  need ; 
Nor  to  gain  acquaintance  by  it ; 
Nor  to  ravish  kind  Atturneys 

In  their  journies ; 
Nor  to  read  it  after  diet. 


Far  from  me  are  all  these  aims ; 

Frantic  claims, 
To  build  weakness  on  and  pity ; 
Only  to  yourself,  and  such 

Whose  true  touch 
Makes  all  good,  let  me  seem  witty. 

3rd. 

To    the   perfect    gentleman,    Sir    Robert 
Townesend. 

If  the  greatest  faults  may  crave 

Pardon,  where  contrition  is, 

Noble  Sir,  I  needs  must  have 

A  long  one  for  a  long  amiss. 

If  you  ask  me  how  is  this, 

Upon  my  faith  I'll  tell  you  frankly; 

You  love  above  my  means  to  thank  ye. 

Y'et  according  to  my  talent, 

As  sour  fortune  loves  to  use  me, 

A  poor  Shepherd  I  have  sent 

In  home-spun  gr3y,  for  to  excuse  me  : 

And  may  all  my  hopes  refuse  me 

But,  when  better  comes  ashore. 

You  shall  have  better,  never  more  ; 
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'Till  when,  like  our  desperate  debtors, 
Or  our  three-piled  sweet  "  protesters," 
I  must  please  you  in  bare  letters  ; 
And  so  pay  my  debts,  like  jesters. 
Yet  I  oft  hav»  seen  good  feasters, 
Only  for  to  please  the  pallet, 
Leave  great  meat,  and  chuse  a  sallet. 

Apologetical  Preface,  following  these  : 
To  the  Reader. 

If  you  be  not  reasonably  assured  of  your  knowledge 
in  this  kind  of  Poem,  lay  down  the  Book  ;  or  read  this, 
which  I  would  wish  had  been  the  Prologue.  It  is  a 
Pastoral  Tragic-Comedy;  which  the  people  seeing 
when  it  was  played,  having  ever  had  a  singular  gift  in 
defining,  concluded  to  be  a  play  of  Country  hired  Shep- 
herds, in  gray  cloaks,  with  cur-tailed  dogs  in  strings, 
sometimes  laughing  together,  sometimes  killing  one 
another  ;  and,  missing  Whitsun  Ales,  cream,  wassail, 
and  Morris  dances,  began  to  be  angry.  In  their  error 
I  would  not  have  you  fall,  lest  you  incur  their  censure.* 
Understand,  therefore,  a  Pastoral  to  be— a  Representa- 
tion of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses,  with  their  Ac- 
tions and  Passions,  which  must  be  such  as  agree  with 
their  natures  ;  at  least,  not  exceeding  former  fictions 
and  vulgar  traditions.  They  are  not  to  be  adorn'd 
with  any  art,  but  such  improper  ones  as  nature 
is  said  to  bestow,  as  Singing  and  Poetry;  or  such 
as  experience  may  teach  them,  as  the  virtues  of 
herbs  and  fountains;  ihe  ordinary  course  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  and  such  like.  But  you  are 
ever  to  remember  Shepherds  to  be  such,  as  all  the  an- 
cient poets  (and  modern  of  understanding)  have  re- 
ceived them  ;  that  is,  the  Owners  of  Flocks,  and  not 
Hirelings. — A  Tragic-comedy  is  not  so  called  in  re- 
spect of  mirth  and  killing,  but  in  respect  it  wants 
deaths  (which  is  enough  to  make  it  no  Tragedy) ;  yet 
brings  some  near  to  it  (which  is  enough  to  make  it  no 
Comedy)  :  which  must  be  a  Representation  of  Familiar 
People,  with  such  kind  of  trouble  as  no  life  can  be 
without;  so  that  a  God  is  as  lawful  in  this,  as  in  a 
Tragedy ;  and  mean  People,  as  in  a  Comedy. — Thus 
much  I  hope  will  serve  to  justify  Miy  Poem,  and  make 
you  understand  it ;  to  teach  you  more  for  nothing,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  am  in  conscience  bound. 

John  Fletcher. 


[From  the  "  Wars  of  Cyrus  ;"  a  Tragedy, 
Author  unknown,  1594.] 

Dumb  Show  exploded. 

Chorus  (to  the  Audience). Xenophon 

Warrants  what  we  record  of  Panthea. 


•  He  damns  the  Town  :  the  Town  before  damn'd 
him. — Ed. 

We  can  almost  be  not  sorry  for  the  ill  dramatic  suc- 
cess of  this  Play,  which  brought  out  such  spirited 
apologies;  in  particular,  the  masterly  definitions  of 
Pastoral  and  Tragi-Comedy  in  this  Preface. 


It  is  writ  in  sad  and  tragic  terms, 

May  move  you  tears  ;  then  you  content  our  Muse, 

That  scorns  to  trouble  you  again  with  toys 

Or  needless  antics,  imitations, 

Or  shows,  or  new  devises  sprung  o'  late ; 

We  have  exiled  them  from  our  tragic  stage, 

As  trash  of  their  tradition,  that  can  bring 

Nor  instance  nor  excuse  :  for  what  they  do,* 

Instead  of  mournful  plaints  our  Chorus  sings  ; 

Although  it  be  against  the  upstart  guise, 

Yet,  warranted  by  grave  antiquity, 

We  will  revive  the  which  hath  long  been  done. 


[From  the  "  Married  Beau,"  a  Comedy, 
by  John  Crowne,  1694.] 

Wife  tempted :  she  pleads  religion. 

Lover.  Our  happy  love  may  have  a  secret  Church 
Uoder  the  Church,  as  Faith's  was  under  Paul's, 
Where  we  may  carry  on  our  sweet  devotion; 
And  the  Cathedral  marriage  keep  its  state. 
And  allots  decency  and  ceremonies. 


[From  the  "  Challenge  for  Beauty,"  a 
Tragi  Comedy,  by  T.  Hey  wood,  1636.] 

Appeal  for  Innocence  against  a  false  ac- 
cusation. 

Helena.  Both  have  sworn  : 
And,  Princes,  as  you  hope  to  crown  your  heads 
With  that  perpetual  wreath  which  shall  last  ever, 
Cast  on  a  poor  dejected  innocent  virgin 
Your  eyes  of  grace-and  pity.     What  sin  is  it, 
Or  who  can  be  the  patron  to  such  evil  ?— 
That  a  poor  innocent  n  aid,  spotless  in  deed. 
And  pure  in  thought,  both  without  spleen  and  gall; 
That  never  injured  creature,  never  had  heart 
To  think  of  wrong,  or  ponder  injury ; 
That  such  a  one  in  her  white  innocence. 
Striving  to  live  peculiar  in  the  compass 
Of  her  own  virtues  ;  notwithstanding  these, 
Should  be  sought  out  by  strangers,  persecuted. 
Made  infamous  ev'n  there  where  she  was  made 
For  imitation  ;  hiss'd  at  in  her  country  ; 
Abandon'd  of  her  mother,  kiudred,  friends ; 
Depraved  in  foreign  climes,  scorn'd  every  where, 
And  ev'n  in  princes'  courts  reputed  vile  : 
O  pity,  pity  this  I 

C.  L. 


•  So  I  point  it ;  instead  of  the  line,  as  it  stands  in 
this  unique  copy — 

Nor  instance  nor  excuse  for  what  they  do. 
The  sense  I  take  to  be,  what  the  common  playwrights 
do  (or  shew  by  action — the  "inexplicable  dumb  show" 
of  Shakspeare — ),  our  Chorus  relates.    The  following 
lines  have  else  no  coherence. 
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£o&ge  antr  gimme  at  ^oltoaofc, 

The  Residence  of  John  Ward,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 

William  Pitt. 


Mr.  S.'  Young's  comfortable  little  inn, 
the  Cross  at  Keston,  or  Keston  Mark,  is 
mentioned  before  as  being  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  Hol- 

wood.     My    friend   W and   I,   on  a 

second  visit  to  Mr.  Youngs  house,  went 
from  thence,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
church  and  village  of  Keston,  through  which 


the  main  road  runs  to  Westerham.  We 
kept  along  to  the  entrance  gate  of  Hol- 
wiod, -which  we  passed,  having  the  park 
palings  on  our  left,  till  we  came  to  a  well! 
in  the  road,  which  derives  its  water  from| 
springs  within  Holwood,  and  stands  on  a 
swell  of  meadow  land,  called  "  the  War 
Bank."    Furtlier  on,  and  out  of  the  road 
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to  the  right,  lies  the  village  of  Keston,  a  few 
houses  embowered  in  a  dell  of  trees  ;  with 
a  stone  church,  which  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  built  more  than  a  couple  of 
centuries.  A  peep  through  the  windows 
satisfied  us  that  there  was  nothing  worth 
looking  at  within.  We  had  heard  of  stone 
coffins  having  been  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  War  Bank,  and  we  returned  to  that 
spot ;  where,  though  the  ground  had  been 
ploughed  and  was  in  pasture,  we  met  with 
much  stone  rubbish  in  the  soil,  and  some 
large  pieces  loose  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
ditches  of  the  hedge.  These  appearances 
indicated  a  former  structure  there;  and  an 
&>ld  labourer,  whom  we  fell  in  with,  told  us 
that  when  he  was  a  boy,  his  grandfather 
used  to  talk  of  "  Keston  old  church"  having 
Stood  in  that  spot,  but  becoming  decayed, 
jt  was  pulled  down,  and  the  church  rebuilt 
in  its  present  situation,  with  the  materials 
of  the  ancient  edifice.  If  this  information 
was  correct,  the  coffins  which  were  dis- 
covered in  that  spot  were  more  likely  to 
have  been  deposited  there  in  ordinary  burial, 
than  to  have  contained,  as  most  of  the 
tountry  people  suppose,  the  bodies  of  per- 
ils slain  in  battle  on  the  War  Bank, 
fiesides,  if  that  mound  derives  its  name,  as 
tradition  reports,  from  a  conflict  there  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  ancient  Britons, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  rude  ab- 
original ancestors  were  urfaccustomed  to 
that  mode  of  sepulture,  and  that  Caesar  had 
work  of  more  consequence  to  employ  his 
soldiers  on  than  such  laborious  construc- 
tions for  the  interment  of  his  officers.  One 
of  these  coffins  is  at  Mr.  Smith's,  near  the 
well-head  on  the  War  Bank,  and  another 
is  at  iady  Farnaby's,  at  Wickham  Court. 

The  little  village  of  Keston  is,  of  itself, 
nothing ;  but,  looking  over  it  from  the  road 
towards  the  weald  of  Kent,  and  particularly 
Surrey,  there  is  a  sweeping  view  of  hill 
and  dale,  arable  and  pasture,  intersected 
with  woodlands.  Its  name  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Caesar's  (pronounced 
Kaesar's)  town;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  to 
have  been  a  corruption  of  "  castrum,"  a 
fortress  or  citadel.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Romans  maintained  a  military 
position  on  the  heights  adjoining1  Keston 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  site  they 
held  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  late 
right  honourable  William  Pitt;  and  respect- 
ing it,  there  was  published  in  the  yeai  1792 
the  following 

Account  of  Holwood. 

Holwood-hill,  at  present  the  seat  of  the 
right  hon.  Willam  Pitt,  is  a  most  beautiful 


eminence,  commanding  (without  the  view 
of  water)  one  of  the  most  agreeable  pro- 
spects in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  this 
kingdom. 

The  house  is  a  very  small,  old,  plastered 
brick  building;  but  being  on  the  edge  of  a 
celebrated  fox-hunting  country,  it  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  various  gentlemen 
who  hunted  with  the  old  duke  of  Grafton. 
It  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
late  Mr.  Calcraft,  the  agent;  and,  small  as 
it  is,  was  used  as  a  house  of  rendezvous  by 
the  heads  of  the  great  party  at  that  time, 
where  they  privately  formed  their  schemes 
of  parliamentary  manoeuvre,  and  partook 
of  Mr.  Calcraft  and  Mrs.  Bellamy's  elegant 
entertainment. 

From  Mr.  Calcraft  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burrell  family ;  by  them  it  was  sold 
to  captain  Ross,  and  was  purchased  of  him 

by Burrow,  Esq.,  (nephew  of  the  late 

sir  James  Burrow,)  who  stuccoed  the  house, 
added  greatly  to  the  grounds  by  various 
purchases,  grubbed  and  converted  consi- 
derable woods  into  beautiful  pasture  and 
pieces  of  water,  and  planted  those  orna- 
mental shrubberies,  which  have  rendered 
it  so  delightful  and  so  justly  admired  a 
spot. 

Randall,  Esq.,  an  eminent  ship- 
builder, purchased  it  of  Mr.  Burrow,  and 
he  has  since  sold  it  to  the  right  hon.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  a  native  of  (Hayes)  the  adjoining 
parish. 

Holwood  is  fourteen  miles  distant  from 
London,  in  the  parish  of  Keston,  Kent; 
which  parish  evidently,  either  by  Latin  or 
Saxon  derivation,  takes  its  name  from  the 
camp,  commonly  called  Julius  Caesar's 
Camp  ;  on  the  south  entrenchment  of  which 
Mr.  Pitt's  house  stands,  and  some  part  of 
the  pleasure-ground  is  within  the  same. 

This  celebrated  camp,  till  within  these 
twenty  years,  was  tolerably  perfect :  it  con- 
sisted of  a  circular  double,  and  in  some 
places  treble  entrenchment,  enclosing  about 
twenty-nine  acres  of  land;  into  which  there 
appeared  to  have  been  no  original  entrance 
but  by  the  opening  to  the  north-west,  which 
descends  to  the  spring  called  "  Caesar's 
Spring."  This  spring  has  long  been  con- 
verted into  a  most  useful  public  cold  bath ; 
a  dressing-house  is  built  on  the  brink  of  it ; 
it  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  trees,  and, 
from  its  romantic  situation,  forms  a  most 
pleasing  scene. 

However  antiquarians  (from  the  variety 
of   fragments,    coins,   &c.   discovered    or 
ploughed  up  in  the  neighbourhood)  may 
have  been  induced  to  differ  in  conjecture, 
as  to  the  person  who  framed  it,  they  all 
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agree  that  this  camp  was  originally  a 
strong  and  considerable  Roman  station, 
though  not  of  the  larger  sort ;  but  rather 
from  its  commanding  situation,  and  short 
distance  from  the  Thames,  a  camp  of  obser- 
vation, or  castra  aestiva.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been  since  possessed  by  other  invaders. 

The  beautiful  common  of  Keston  to  the 
south-west  of  the  camp,  from  its  charming 
turf,  shade,  and  views,  has  long  been  the 
promenade  of  the  neighbouring  company  ; 
and  parties  of  gentry  from  even  so  far  as 
Greenwich,  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
retire  with  music  and  provision  to  spend  in 
this  delightful  spot  the  sultry  summer's  day, 
drinking  at  Caesar's  Fountain,  and  making 
the  stupendous  Roman  bulwarks  resound 
with  the  strains  of  instruments  and  the  voice 
of  social  glee. 

The  above  is  some  account  of  the  coun- 
try-seat of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  capital  may  be  desirous  of  knowing 
what  works  of  taste,  or  of  neighbouring 
utility,  may  have  engaged  the  retirement  of 
our  illustrious  prime  minister,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  few  improvements  Holwood 
has  yet  undergone. 

Whether  from  a  natural  antipathy  to  the 
animal,  or  from  too  much  of  "  Fox "  in 
other  places,  certain  it  is,  the  first  order  that 
was  issued,  was  for  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  "  fox  earth,"  being  a  lodgement  in  one 
s'de  of  the  bulwarks,  which  the  sagacious 
Reynards  are  supposed  to  have  been  in 
quiet  possession  of  ever  since  the  Roman 
abdication. 

The  house  standing  on  a  high  hill,  the 
gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  lived  in  it, 
judging  "  not  much  good  was  to  be  had 
from  the  North,"  had  defended  it  on  that 
quarter  by  large  plantations  of  evergreens ; 
but  the  present  possessor  has  cut  down 
these  plantations,  and  seems  determined 
"  to  be  open  to  every  thing  that  comes  from 
that  delightful  region." 

The  house  itself  has  undergone  no  other 
alteration  than  the  addition  of  a  small 
eating-room  covered  with  pantiles,  and  a 
curious  new-invented  variegated  stucco, 
with  which  the  whole  has  been  done  over  : 
this  stucco  has  now  stood  several  winters, 
and  only  requires  to  be  a  little  more  known 
to  be  universally  adopted.* 

While  Holwood  was  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Pitt  he  there  seemed  to  enjoy  the  short 
cessations  he  could  obtain  from  official 
duty.      His  chief  delight  in   these   spare 

•  European  Magazine,  Dec.  1792. 


hours  was  planting;  which,  as  he  pursued 
it  only  as  opportunity  enabled  him,  was 
without  system  of  purchase  or  order  of 
arrangement,  and  consequently  very  expen- 
sive. After  his  death  Holwood  successively 
devolved  into  different  hands,  and  the  re- 
sidence and  grounds  were  variously  altered. 
At  length  the  estate  was  purchased  by  John 
Ward,  Esq.  a  merchant  of  London,  who 
pulled  down  the  house,  and  erected  the 
present  edifice  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Burton, 
under  whose  direction  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1827.  Its  exterior 
is  chaste,  and  the  interior  commodious  and 
elegantly  laid  out.  It  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  noble  ascent,  well  defended  from  ad- 
verse winds  by  full-grown  trees  and  young- 
plantations.  From  the  back  front,  a  fine 
sweep  of  lawn  descends  into  a  wide  spread- 
ing valley  ;  and  the  high  and  distant  wood- 
lands of  Knole,  Seven  Oaks,  Tunbridge, 
and  the  hills  of  Sussex,  form  an  extensive 
amphitheatre  of  forest  scenery  and  downs, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  The  home 
grounds  are  so  disposed,  that  the  domain 
seems  to  include  the  whole  of  the  rich  and 
beautiful  country  around. 

In  the  rear  of  Holwood  Mr.  Ward  is 
forming  a  vineyard,  which,  if  conducted 
with  the  judgment  and  circumspection  that 
mark  the  commencement,  may  prove  that 
the  climate  of  England  is  suited  to  the  open 
culture  of  the  grape.  Mr.  Ward  has  im- 
ported ten  sorts  of  vines,  five  black  and 
five  white,  from  different  parts  of  the  Rhine 
and  Burgundy.  They  are  planted  on  a 
slope  towards  the  S.S.E.  Difficulties  and 
partial  failures  are  to  be  expected  in  the 
outset  of  the  experiment,  and  are  to  be 
overcome,  in  its  progress,  by  enlarged  ex- 
perience and  information  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
That  the  vine  flourished  here  several  cen- 
turies ago  can  be  proved  historically.  There 
is  likewise  evidence  of  it  in  the  old  names 
of  places  still  existing.  For  instance,  in 
London,  there  is  "  Vineyard-gardens," 
Clerkenwell ;  and  in  Kent,  there  is  a  field 
near  Rochester  cathedral,  which  has  been 
immemorially  called  "  the  Vines."  Many 
examples  of  this  nature  might  be  adduced. 
But  far  stronger  than  presumptive  testi- 
mony is  the  fact,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
weald  of  Kent,  the  vine  grows  wild  in  the 
hedges ;  a  friend  assures  me  of  this  from 
his  own  knowledge,  he  having  often  assisted 
when  a  boy  in  rooting  up  the  wild  vine  on 
his  father's  land. 

Mr.  Ward's  alterations  at  Holwood  are 
decisive  and  extensive.  Besides  the  erection 
of  a  new  and  spacious  residence,  instead 
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of  the  old  one,  which  was  small  and  in- 
convenient, and  ill  suited  to  the  com- 
manding character  and  extent  of  the 
grounds,  he  has  greatly  improved  them ; 
and  perfected  a  stately  approach  to  the 
mansion.  Immediately  within  the  great 
entrance  gates,  from  Keston  Common,  is  the 
elegant  lodge  represented  by  the  engraving. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  the  drawing,  we 
obtained  seats  just  within  the  gates.  While 
^\  .  sketched  it  the  silence  was  unbroken, 
save  by  the  gentle  rustle  of  the  leaves  in 
the  warm  afternoon  air  of  summer,  and  the 
notes  of  the  small  birds  preparing  for  their 
vesper  song ;  the  rabbits  were  scudding 
from  their  burrows  across  the  avenue,  and 
the  sun  poured  glowing  beams  from  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  magnificent  trees, 
ana  dressed  the  varied  foliage  in  a  thousand 
beauteous  liveries 

Circumstances  prevent  this  article  from 
concluding,  as  had  been  purposed,  with 
notices  of  Holwood-hill  as  a  Roman  en- 
campment, and  of  "  Caesar's  Spring,"  in 
the  declivity,  beneath  the  gates  of  Hofwood 
on  Keston  Common.  An  engraving  of 
that  ancient  bourne,  which  Julius  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  himself  discovered  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  thither  directed 
his  legions  to  slake  their  thirst,  will  pre- 
cede the  remaining  particulars  in  another 
sheet. 


THE  PLAGUE  AT  EYAM, 
AND  THE  REV.  THOMAS  STANLEY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  publication  of  the  paper,  en- 
titled "  Catherine  Mompesson's  Tomb,"  on 
"  The  Desolation  of  Eyam,  and  other 
Poems,  by  William  and  Mary  Howitt,"  at 
p.  482  of  the  Table  Book,  gives  me  an 
opportunity,  with  your  good  offices,  of 
rescuing  from  a  degree  of  oblivion  the 
name  and  merits  of  an  individual,  who  has 
unaccountably  been  almost  generally  over- 
looked, but  who  ought,  at  least,  to  be 
equally  identified  in  any  notice  of  the 
"  Plague  at  Eyam  "  with  Mr.  Mompesson 
himself. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Stanley  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Eyam  by  the  ruling 
powers  in  1644,  which  he  held  till  the 
"  Act  of  Uniformity,"  in  1662,  threw  him 
out. 


It  appears' that  he  continued  to  reside  at 
Eyam  after  his  ejectment,  and  the  tradition 
of  the  place  at  this  day  is,  that  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants ;  this  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  some  jealousy  in 
those  who  might  have  been  satisfied  with 
his  removal  from  the  living. 

His  comparative  disinterestedness,  with 
other  circumstances  worthy  of  notice,  are 
recorded  by  his  friend  and  fellow-sufferer 
Bagshaw,  «sually  called  "  the  Apostle  of 
the  Peak ;"  he  concludes  a  most  interesting 
account  of  Mr.  Stanley  in  these  words  : — 
"  When  he  could  not  serve  his  people  pub- 
licklv,  some  (yet  alive)  will  testifie,  how 
helpful  he  was  to  'em  in  private ;  especially 
when  the  sickness  (by  way  of  eminency  so 
called,  I  mean  the  Pestilence)  prevailed  in 
that  town,  he  continuing  with  'em,  when, 
as  it  is  written,  259  persons  of  ripe  age, 
and  58  children  were  cut  off  thereby. 
When  some,  who  might  have  been  better 
employed,  moved  the  then  noble  earl  of 
Devonshire,  lord  lieutenant,  to  remove  him 
out  of  the  town  ;  I  am  told  by  the  credible, 
that  he  said,  '  It  was  more  reasonable  that 
the  whole  country  should,  in  more  than 
words,  testify  their  thankfulness  to  him, 
who,  together  with  his  care  of  the  town,  had 
taken  such  care  as  no  one  else  did,  to  pre- 
vent the  infection  of  the  towns  adjacent.'  " 
Mr.  Stanley  died  at  Eyam  24th  Ausrust, 
and  was  buried  there  on  the  26th  following, 
1670. 

I  have  thus  extracted  what,  as  an  act  of 
justice,  ought  to  have  been  published  long 
since,  and  which,  indeed,  ought  to  accom- 
pany every  memorial  of  the  plague  at 
Eyam  :  though  I  scarcely  regret  that  it  has 
waited  for  the  extensive  circulation  the 
Table  Book  must  give  to  it — if  it  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  considered  a  communication 
to  your  purpose.  My  authority  is,  "  De 
Spiritual/bus  Pecci.  Notes  (or  Notices) 
concerning  the  Work  of  God,  and  some  of 
those  who  have  been  wrorkers  together  with 
God  in  the  High  Peak  of  Derbyshire,"  &c. 
12mo.  1702.  (Sheffield.) 

Some  farther  account  of  Stanley  may  be 
seen  in  Calamy's  "  Nonconformist's  Me- 
morial,'' and  Hunter's  "  History  of  Hallam- 
shire,"  but  both  follow  Bagshaw. 

I  exceedingly  regret  that  "  William  and 
Mary  Howitt"  were  unacquainted  with  Mr. 
Stanley's  services  at  Eyam. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
M.  N. 
Nov.  9,  1827. 
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For  the  Table  Book. 
THE  REIGN  OF  DEATH. 


And  I  saw,  and  beheld  a  white  horse  :  and  he  that  sat 
on  him  had  a  bow ;  and  a  crown  was  given  unto 
him:  and  he  went  forth  conquering,  and  to  conquer. 
Revelations,  vi.  2. 


In  nightly  vision,  on  my  bed,  I  saw 
A  form  unearthly,  on  a  pale  horse  sat,     • 
Riding  triumphant  o'er  a  prostrate  world. 
Around  his  brows  he  wore  a  crown  of  gold, 
And  in  his  bony  hand  he  grasp'd  a  bow, 
Which  scatter'd  arrows  of  destruction  round. 
His  form  was  meagre — shadowy — indistinct — 
Clothed  with  the  faint  lineaments  of  man. 
He  pass'd  me  swifter  than  the  winged  wind — 
Or  lightning  from  the  cloud— or  ghostly  vision. 
From  his  eye  he  shot  devouring  lightnings, 
And  his  dilated  nostril  pour'd  a  stream 
Of  noisome,  pestilential  vapour. 
"Where'er  he  trod  all  vegetation  ceas'd, 
And  the  spring  flow'rs  hung,  with'ring,  on  their  stalks. 

He  passed  by  a  city,  whose  huge  walls, 
And  towers,  and  battlements,  and  palaces, 
Cover'd  the  plain,  aspiring  to  the  skies  : 
As  he  pass'd,  he  smil'd— and  straight  it  fell- 
Wall,  tower,  and  battlement,  and  glittering  spire. 
Palace,  and  prison,  crumbling  into  dust ; 
And  nought  of  this  fair  city  did  remain, 
But  one  large  heap  of  wild,  confused  ruin. 

The  rivers  ceas'd  to  flow,  and  stood  congeal'd. 
The  sea  did  cease  its  roaring,  and  its  waves 

Lay  still  upon  the  shore 

No  tide  did  ebb  or  flow,  but  all  was  bound 

In  a  calm,  leaden  slumber.     The  proud  ships, 

Which  hitherto  had  travers'd  o'er  the  deep, 

Were  now  becalmed  with  this  dead'ning  stillness  : — 

The  sails  hung  motionless — straight  sunk  the  mast 

O'er  the  huge  bulwarks,  3nd  the  yielding  planks 

Dropt  silently  into  the  noiseless  deep  : — 

No  ripple  on  the  wave  was  left  to  show 

Where,  erst,  the  ship  had  stood,  but  all  was  blank 

And  motionless. 

Birds  in  the  air,  upon  the  joyous  wing. 
Fell,  lifeless,  as  the  shadowy  monster  pass'd  : 
And  hostile  armies,  drawn  in  warlike  lines, 
Ceas'd  their  tumultuous  conflict  in  his  sight — 
Conqueror  and  conquer'd  yielding  'neath  the  power 
Of  the  unknown  destroyer  !     Nations  fell ; 
And  thrones,  and  principalities,  and  powers. — 
Kings,  with  their  glitt'ring  crowns,  lay  on  the  earth, 
And  at  their  sides,  their  menials. 
Beauty  and  beggary  together  lay  ; 
Youth,  innocence,  and  age,  and  crime,  together. 

I  saw  a  murderer,  in  a  darksome  wood, 
Wielding  a  dagger  o'er  a  beauteous  bosom, 
Threat'ning  quick  destruction  to  his  victim  : — 
The  shadow  pass'd — the  leaves  grew  sere  and  dropp'd — 
The  forest  crumbled  into  ashes,  and 
The  steel  dissolv'd  within  th'  assassin's  hand— 


His  face  grew  wan  and  bloodless — his  eyes  stood 
Fix'd,  and  glazed — he  stiffen'd,  and  he  fell — 
And  o'er  his  prostrate  body  sunk  his  victim  ! 

I  still  pursued  the  conqueror  with  my  eye — 
The  earth  grew  desart  as  he  rode  along — 
The  sun  turn'd  bloody  in  the  stagnant  air — 
The  universe  itself  was  one  vast  ruin 

Then,  stopp'd  the  Fiend.  By  him  all  mortal  things 
Had  been  destroyed  ;  yet  was  he  unsated; 
And  his  vengeful  eyes  still  flash'd  destruction.— 
Thus,  alone,  he  stood  ;  and  reign'd — sole  monarch — 
All  supreme—  The  Kino  of  Desolation! 


Oct.U,  1827. 


O.  N.  Y. 


JBtsftobm'esJ 

OF    THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 
No.  XIII. 

Thunder — Lightning — Aurora  Borea- 
lis  —  Earthquakes  —  Ebbing  and 
Flowing  of  the  Sea — the  Loadstone 
and  Amber — Electricity — Rivers. 

Some  of  the  moderns  have  assigned 
the  cause  of  Thunder  to  inflamed  exhala- 
tions, rending  the  clouds  wherein  they  are 
confined  ;  others,  to  the  shock  between  two 
or  more  clouds,  when  those  that  are  higher 
and  more  condensed  fall  upon  those  that 
are  lower,  with  so  much  force  as  suddenly 
to  expel  the  intermediate  air,  which  vigor- 
ously expanding  itself,  in  order  to  occupy 
its  former  space,  puts  all  the  exterior  air  in 
commotion,  producing  those  reiterated  claps 
which  we  call  thunder.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  Descartes,  and  had  but  few 
followers  ;  the  former  had  more,  being  that 
of  the  Newtonians.  For  a  third  theory, 
which  makes  the  matter  productive  of  thun- 
der the  same  with  that  of  electricity,  its 
author,  Dr.  Franklin,  is  in  no  part  indebted 
to  the  ancients. 

The  notion  of  Descartes  entirely  belongs 
to  Aristotle,  who  says,  that  "  thunder  is 
caused  by  a  dry  exhalation,  which,  falling 
upon  a  humid  cloud,  and  violently  endea- 
vouring to  force  a  passage  for  itself,  pro- 
duces the  peals  which  we  hear."  Anaxa- 
goras  refers  it  to  the  same  cause. 

All  the  other  passages,  which  occur  in 
such  abundance  among  the  ancients,  re- 
specting thunder,  contain  in  them  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  Newtonians,  sometimes  com- 
bining the  notions  of  Descartes. 

Leucippus,  and  the   Eleatic   sect,  held 
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that  "  thunder  proceeded  from  a  fiery  ex- 
halation, which,  enclosed  in  a  cloud,  burst 
it  asunder,  and  forced  its  way  through." 
Democritus  asserts,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a 
mingled  collection  of  various  volatile  parti- 
cles, which  impel  downwards  the  cloud 
which  contains  them,  till,  by  the  rapidity 
of  their  motion,  they  set  themselves  and  it 
on  fire. 

Seneca  ascribes  it  to  a  dry  sulphureous 
exhalation  arising  out  of  the  earth,  which 
he  calls  the  aliment  of  lightning ;  and 
which,  becoming  more  and  more  subtilized 
in  its  ascent,  at  last  takes  fire  in  the  air, 
and  produces  a  violent  eruption. 

According  to  the  stoics,  thunder  was 
occasioned  by  the  shock  of  clouds ;  and 
lightning  was  the  combustion  of  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  cloud,  set  on  fire  by  the  shock. 
Chrysippus  taught,  that  lightning  was  the 
result  of  clouds  being  set  on  fire  by  winds, 
which  dashed  them  one  against  another; 
and  that  thunder  was  the  noise  produced 
by  that  rencontre :  he  added,  that  these 
effects  were  coincident ;  our  perception  of 
the  lightning  before  the  thunder-clap  being 
entirely  owing  to  our  sight's  being  quicker 
than  our  hearing. 

In  short,  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of 
the  "  Clouds,"  introducing  Socrates  as 
satisfying  the  curiosity  of  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples as  to  the  cause  of  thunder,  makes 
him  assign  it  to  the  action  of  the  com- 
pressed air  in  a  cloud,  which  dilating  itself 
bursts  it,  and,  violently  agitating  the  exterior 
air,  sets  itself  on  fire,  and  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  progress  occasions  all  that  noise. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  was  also  observed 
by  the  ancients,  as  may  be  seen  in  Aris- 
totle, Pliny,  Seneca,  and  other  writers,  who 
conjectured  differently  its  cause. 

The  Cartesians,  Newtonians,  and  other 
able  moderns,  ascribe  Earthquakes  to  the 
earth's  being  filled  with  cavities  of  a  vast 
extent,  containing  in  them  an  immense 
quantity  of  thick  exhalations,  resembling 
the  smoke  of  an  extinguished  candle,  which 
being  easily  inflammable,  and  by  their  agi- 
tation catching  fire,  rarefy  and  heat  the 
central  and  condensed  air  of  the  cavern  to 
such  a  degree,  that  finding  no  vent,  it 
bursts  its  enclosements;  and,  in  doing 
this,  shakes  the  surrounding  earth  all 
around  with  dreadful  percussions,  producing 
all  the  other  effects  which  naturally  follow. 

Aristotle  and  Seneca  assigned  these 
dreadful  events  to  the  same  cause.  The 
former  says,  that  they  were  occasioned  by 
the  efforts  of  the  internal  air  in  dislodging 
itself  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  he 
observes,  that  on  the  approach  of  an  earth- 


quake the  weather  is  generally  serene,  be- 
cause that  sort  of  air  which  occasions  com- 
motions in  the  atmosphere,  is  at  that  time 
pent  up  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth. 

Seneca  is  so  precise,  we  might  take  him 
for  a  naturalist  of  the  present  times.  He 
supposes  that  the  earth  hides  in  its  bosom 
many  subterraneous  fires,  which  uniting 
their  flames,  necessarily  put  into  fervid 
motion  the  congregated  vapours  of  its  cells, 
which  finding  no  immediate  outlet,  exert 
their  utmost  powers,  till  they  force  a  way 
through  whatever  opposes  them.  He  says 
also,  that  if  the  vapours  be  too  weak  to 
burst  the  barriers  which  retain  them,  all 
their  efforts  end  in  weak  shocks,  and  hol- 
low murmurs,  without  any  fatal  conse- 
quence. 

Of  all  the  solutions  of  the  Ebbing  and 
Flowing  of  the  Sea,  the  most  simple  and 
ingenious,  though  afterwards  found  by 
observation  to  be  inadequate,  is  that  of 
Descartes,  who  supposes  a  vortex  of  subtile 
matter,  of  an  elliptic  form,  to  invest  our 
globe,  and  compress  it  on  all  sides.  The 
moon,  according  to  this  philosopher,  is 
immerged  in  this  elliptic  vortex,  and  when 
at  its  greatest  elongation  from  the  earth,  it 
makes  less  impression  upon  the  circum- 
ambient ethereal  matter;  but  wh«n  it  comes 
to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  ellipse,  gives 
such  an  impulse  to  the  atmosphere,  as 
puts  the  whole  ocean  in  agitation.  He 
supports  his  system  by  this  remark,  that 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  generally 
coincides  with  the  irregularity  of  the  moon's 
course. 

The  opinion  of  Kepler  and  Newton  is 
more  conformable  to  observation,  and  is 
founded  on  this  hypothesis — that  the  moon 
attracts  the  waters  of  the  sea,  diminishing 
the  weight  of  those  parts  of  it  over  whose 
zenith  it  comes,  and  increasing  the  weight 
of  the  collateral  parts,  so  that  the  parts 
directly  opposite  to  the  moon,  and  under 
it  in  the  same  hemisphere,  must  become 
more  elevated  than  the  rest.  According 
to  this  system,  the  action  of  the  sun  con- 
curs with  that  of  the  moon,  in  occasioning 
the  tides ;  which  are  higher  or  lower  re- 
spectively, according  to  the  situation  of 
those  two  luminaries,  which,  when  in  con- 
junction, act  in  concert,  raising  the  tides  to 
the  greatest  height;  and  when  in  opposi- 
tion, produce  nearly  the  same  effect,  in 
swelling  the  waters  of  the  opposite  hemi- 
spheres; but  when  in  quadrature,  suspend 
each  other's  force,  so  as  to  act  only  by  the 
difference  of  their  powers ;  and  thus  the 
tides  vary,  according  to  the  different  posi-. 
tions  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
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The  Cartesian  method  of  solution  has 
been  indicated  by  Pytheas  Massiliensis, 
who  observes,  that  the  tides,  in  their  in- 
crease and  decrease,  follow  the  irregular 
course  of  the  moon;  and  by  Seleucus  of 
Erythrea,  the  mathematician,  who  ascribing 
to  the  earth  a  rotation  about  its  axis,  im- 
putes the  cause  of  tides  to  the  activity  of 
the  earth's  vortex,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  moon. 

Pliny's  account  has  more  affinity  to  that 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  great  naturalist 
of  the  ancients  maintained,  that  "  the  sun 
and  moon  had  a  reciprocal  share  in  causing 
the  tides  :"  and  after  a  course  of  observa- 
tions for  many  years,  he  remarked,  that 
"  the  moon  acted  most  forcibly  upon  the 
waters  when  it  was  nearest  to  the  earth  ; 
but  that  the  effect  was  not  immediately 
perceived  by  us,  but  at  such  an  interval  as 
may  well  take  place  between  the  action  of 
celestial  causes,  and  the  discernible  result 
of  them  on  earth."  He  remarked  also, 
that  the  waters,  which  are  naturally  inert, 
do  not  swell  up  immediately  upon  the  con- 
junction of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  but  having 
gradually  admitted  the  impulse,  and  begun 
to  raise  themselves,  continue  in  that  eleva- 
tion, even  after  the  conjunction  is  over. 

There  are  few  things  which  have  more 
engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists,  and 
with  less  success,  than  the  wonderful  pro- 
perties of  the  Loadstone.  Almost  all  have 
agreed  in  affirming  that  there  are  corpus* 
cles  of  a  peculiar  form  and  energy  that 
continually  circulate  around  and  through 
the  loadstone,  and  that  a  vortex  of  the  same 
matter  circulates  around  and  through  the 
earth.  Upon  these  suppositions  Descartes 
and  others  have  advanced,  that  the  load- 
stone has  two  poles  similar  to  those  of  the 
earth  ;  and  that  the  magnetic  matter  which 
issues  at  one  of  the  poles,  and  circulates 
around  to  enter  at  the  other,  occasions  that 
impulse  which  brings  iron  to  the  loadstone, 
whose  small  corpuscles  have  an  analogy  to 
the  pores  of  iron,  fitting  them  to  lay  hold 
of  it,  but  not  of  other  bodies. 

All  this  the  ancients  had  said';  before. 
The  impulsive  force  which  joins  iron  to 
the  loadstone,  and  other  things  to  Amber, 
was  known  to  Plato  ;  though  he  would  not 
call  it  attraction,  as  allowing  no  such  cause 
in  nature.  This  philosopher  called  the 
magnet  the  stone  of  Hercules,  because  it 
subdued  iron,  which  conquers  every  thing. 
Descartes's  idea  of  his  explanation  was 
doubtless  derived  from  Lucretius,  who  ad- 
milted,  that  there  was  a  "  vortex  of  cor- 
puscles, or  magnetic  matter,  which,  conti- 
nually   circulating  around  the  loadstone, 


repelled  the  intervening  air  betwixt  itself 
and  the  iron.  The  air  thus  repelled,  the 
intervening  space  became  a  vacuum ;  and 
the  iron,  finding  no  resistance,  approached 
with  an  impulsive  force,  pushed  on  by  the 
air  behind  it." 

Plutarch  likewise  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  says,  that  "  amber  attracts  none  of  those 
things  that  are  brought  to  it,  any  more  than 
the  loadstone,  but  emits  a  matter,  which 
reflects  the  circumambient  air,  and  thereby 
forms  a  void.  The  expelled  air  puts  in 
motion  the  air  before  it,  which  making  a 
circle,  returns  to  the  void  space,  driving 
before  it,  towards  the  loadstone,  the  iron 
which  it  meets  in  its  way."  He  then  pro- 
poses a  difficulty,  to  wit,  "  why  the  vortex 
which  circulates  around  the  loadstone  does 
not  make  its  way  to  wood  or  stone,  as  well 
as  iron  ?"  He  answers,  like  Descartes,  that 
"  the  pores  of  iron  have  an  analogy  to  the 
particles  of  the  vortex  circulating  about  the 
loadstone,  which  yields  them  such  access 
as  they  can  find  in  no  other  bodies,  whose 
pores  are  differently  formed." 

Certain  authors  report,  that  the  proper- 
ties of  the  loadstone,  particularly  its  tend- 
ency towards  the  north  pole,  enabled  the 
ancients  to  undertake  long  voyages ;  and 
they  pretend,  that  the  Egyptians,  Phoeni- 
cians, and  Carthaginians,  employed  the 
compass  to  guide  them  in  their  naval  ex- 
cursions ;  though  afterwards  they  lost  the 
use  of  it,  just  as  they  did  of  dying  purple,* 
and  of  embroidering,  and  of  composing 
bricks,  and  a  cement  able  to  resist  the  force 
of  all  weathers  ;  arts,  without  all  doubt,  for- 
merly well  known  to  them.  Pineda  and 
Kircher  affirm  likewise,  that  Solomon  knew 
the  use  of  the  compass,  and  that  his  sub- 
jects steered  their  course  by  it  in  sailing  to 
the  land  of  Ophir.  There  is  also  a  passage 
of  Plautusf  produced,  wherein  it  is  alleged 
l.e  speaks  of  the  compass.  There  is  not 
however  a  single  passage  in  the  ancients 
that  directly  supports  these  pretensions.} 


*  We  may  -with  exactness  determine  what  the  true 
colour  -was  of  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  by  attending 
to  two  passages  of  Pliny,  wherein  he  says,  that  the 
whole  aim  of  the  Tyrians  and  Phoenicians,  in  bringing 
their  purple  to  the  utmost  perfection,  was  to  render  it 
in  colour  as  like  as  possible  to  the  oriental  amethyst. 
Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  lib.  ix.c.  38&41,  etlib.  xxxvii.c.  9. 

t  Hue  secundus  ventus  nunc  est ;  cape  mod6  Vorso- 
riam, 
Stasime;  cape  ^orsoriair.,  recipe  te  ad  Hemm. 

%  With  respect  to  what  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  of  which  we  slill  arc  ignorant,  recourse  maybe 
had  to  Pancirolus  de  rebus  Lteperditis,  particularly  to 
his  first  booh,  chap.  i.  35,  36,  39,  respecting  the  colour 
of  purple,  the  ductility  of  glass,  and  the  effects  of  the 
ancient  music.  See  especially  Dion.  Cassius's  History, 
in  Tiber,  lib.  lvii.  p.  617.  E.  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  26, 
&c.  Isidor.  de  Originib.  lib.  xvi.  c.  15,  respecting  the 
ductility  of  glass. 
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It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  the  real  cause 
of  Electricity  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  yet  there  are  indications  of  it  in  the 
work  of  Timaeus  Locrensis,  concerning  the 
soul  of  the  world. 

The  moderns  are  also  divided  in  their 
sentiments,  as  to  how  it  happens  that 
Rivers,  continually  flowing  into  the  sea,  do 
not  swell  the  mass  of  waters,  so  as  to  make 
it  overflow  its  banks.  One  of  the  solutions 
of  this  difficulty  is,  that  rivers  return  again 
to  their  source  by  subterraneous  passages 
or  canals ;  and  that  there  is,  between  the 
sea  and  the  springs  of  rivers,  a  circulation 
analogous  to  that  of  blood  in  the  human 
body.  This  solution,  however,  is  the  same 
as  Seneca's,  who  accounts  for  their  not 
overflowing  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  by  imagin- 
ing secret  passages,  which  reconduct  them 
to  their  springs ;  and  because,  at  their 
springs,  they  retain  nothing  of  that  brack- 
ishness  which  they  carried  with  them  from 
the  sea,  he  supposes  they  are  filtrated  in 
their  circuit  through  winding  paths,  and 
layers  of  every  soil,  so  that  they  must  needs 
return  to  their  source  as  pure  and  sweet  as 
they  departed  thence. 


FILEY,  YORKSHIRE. 

Haddock  Legend,  asd  Herring 
Fishery. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

At  Filey  a  singular  range  of  rock,  said 
to  resemble  the  celebrated  mole  of  Tan- 
giers,  extends  from  the  cliff  a  considerable 
way  into  the  sea,  and  is  called  Filey  bridge. 
It  is  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  tide,  but 
may  be  traversed  for  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  at  low  water.  From  the  farther 
end  a  distant,  but,  in  fine  weather,  a  dis- 
tinct view  may  be  had  of  Scarborough  and 
the  Castle  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Flam- 
borough-head  and  the  Lighthouse,  with  an 
extensive  stretch  of  lofty  chalk-stone  cliff, 
on  the  other.  When  the  wind  is  from  the 
north-east  the  waves  break  over  it  majestic- 
ally, and  may  be  seen  lising  up  in  foamy 
spray  to  a  great  distance,  producing  an 
imposing  and  awful  appearance.  From 
its  singularity  there  is  no  wonder  that  the 
credulous,  the  superstitious,  and  the  vulgar, 
who  have  always  had  a  propensity  to  attach 
something  of  the  marvellous  to  whatever  is 
extraordinary,  should  have  made  this  ridge 
an  object  from  which  to  form  a  story. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  you,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Table  Book, 
may  have  seen  the  haddock  at  different 


times,  and  observed  the  black  marks  on  its 
sides.  But  do  you  know,  sir,  how  the 
haddock  came  by  these  said  marks?  The 
legendary  tale  of  Filey  says,  that  the  devil 
in  one  of  his  mischievous  pranks  deter- 
mined to  build  Filey  bridge  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  ships  and  sailors,  and  the  annoyance 
of  fishermen,  but  that  in  the  progress  of 
his  work  he  accidentally  let  fall  his  hammer 
into  the  sea,  and  being  in  haste  to  snatch 
it  back  caught  a  haddock,  and  thereby 
made  the  imprint,  which  the  whole  species 
retains  to  this  day. 

The  village  of  Filey  is  seated  in  a  small 
and  beautiful  bay.  The  settled  inhabitants 
depend  chiefly  on  the  fishery,  which  is 
carried  on  with  success  to  a  considerable 
extent,  although  of  late  years  a  few  good 
houses  have  been  built,  and  several  respect- 
able families  have  resorted  thither  during 
the  season,  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing, 
for  which  the  beach  is  well  adapted.  The 
church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a 
steeple  in  the  middle,  and  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  an  ancient  cathedral  in  mi* 
niature;  it  stands  at  a  distance  from  the 
village,  being  divided  by  a  deep  ravine, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  partition  be- 
tween the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  York- 
shire ;  the  church  consequently  stands  in 
the  former,  and  the  village  in  the  latter  of 
the  two  Ridings. 

T.  C. 

Bridlington,  Sept.  27,  1827. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have 
been  at  Filey,  and  was  there  informed  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  yearly,  about 
ninety  men,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  children,  leave  this  village 
for  the  herring  fishery  at  Yarmouth.  Pre- 
viously to  their  setting  out  for  the  fishing 
station  they  send  a  piece  of  sea-beef  on 
shore  from  each  boat  to  such  of  their  friends 
at  the  public-houses  as  they  wish  "  weel 
teea  ;"  this  occasions  "  a  bit  of  a  supper," 
at  which  those  who  are  going  away  and 
those  who  stay  meet  to  enjoy  good  cheer, 
heightened  with  mutual  good-will. 

October  11,  1827.  T.  C. 


PISCATORIA. 

Lucan,  the  Roman  poet,  makes  a  beauti- 
ful digression  to  paint  the  happy  life  of  a 
fisherman.  In  plain  prose  it  will  read  in 
this  manner  : — 

News  (says  he)  was  brought  to  Cresar,  at 
a  late  hour,  that  Pompey  was  up  in  arms  in 
Calabria,  ready  to  dispute  with  him  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  world ;  perplexed  in 
mind,  he  knew  not  for  a  while  what  steps 
best  to  pursue,  when,  stealing  from  the 
arms  of  his  Calphornia,  he  cast  his  mantle 
about  him,  and  through  the  gloom  of  mid- 
night hastened  alone  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  coming  to  the  cabin  of  Amilcas 
the  fisherman,  struck  thrice  with  his  arm 
upon  the  door  of  the  slumberer.  "  Arise, 
Amilcas,"  said  Caesar,  in  a  subdued  tone. 
The  fisherman  and  his  family,  without  care, 
were  reposing  on  their  beds  of  sheepskins. 
Amilcas  knew  the  voice  of  Caesar,  and 
threw  open  his  wicket  to  receive  his  master. 
"  Come  away,  Amilcas,"  cried  the  em- 
peror, "  launch  your  boat  with  all  speed, 
and  bear  me  to  Calabria ;  Pompey  is  there 
in  arms  against  me  while  I  am  absent; 
hasten  then,  and  ask  what  thou  wilt  of 
Caesar."  The  night  was  dark,  and  the 
elements  were  at  war  with  each  other ;  but 
by  the  strength,  courage,  and  judgment  of 
the  boatman,  Caesar  was  soon  landed  on 
the  shore  of  Calabria. — "  And  now,  Amil- 
cas," rejoined  the  mighty  chief,  "  make  thy 
demand."  "  Grant  me  then,"  replied  the 
fisherman,  "  that  I  may  return  the  way  I 
came  to  my  peaceful  family;  for  at  day- 
break should  they  not  see  me  spreading  my 
nets  upon  the  beach,  as  they  are  wont, 
their  faithful  bosoms  will  be  rent  with 
sorrow." — "  Go,"  replied  the  Roman  chief, 
"  thou  humble,  modest  man,  and  never  let 
it  be  forgotten  that  Caesar  is  thy  friend." 


that  he  was  guilty?"  The  foreman  said, 
"  We  did,  my  lord,  and  that  was  the  very 
reason  we  acquitted  him,  for  we  knew  the 
fellow  to  be  so  notorious  a  liar  that  he 
never  told  a  word  of  truth  in  his  life." 


For  the  Table  Book. 
HEBREW  MELODY, 
A  Portuguese  Hymn. 

How  blest  is  the  mortal  who  never  reposes 

In  seat  of  the  scurner,  nor  roams  o'er  the  ground. 

Where  Pleasure  is  strewing  her  thorn-covered  roses, 
And  waving  her  gay  silken  banners  around. 

Who  worships  his  Maker  when  evening  is  throwing 
Her somberest  shadows  o'er  mountain  and  lea; 

And  kneels  in  devotion  when  daylight  is  glowing, 
And  g'uding  the  waves  of  tbe  dark  rolling  sea. 

He  shall  be  like  a  tree  on  the  calm  river  waving, 
That  risetli  all  glorious  all  lovely  to  view, 

Whose  deeply  iix'd  root  the  pure  waters  are  laving, 
Whose  boughs  are  enriched  with  the  kindliest  dew. 

Not  so  the^ingodly  !  his  fate  shall  resemble 
The  chaff  by  ftwtnmnal  winds  wafted  away  ; 

And  whciiW&sTrWKg 'lamp  in  its  socket  shall  tremble, 
Shall  look  to  the  judgment  with  fear  and  dismay  ! 

T.  Q.  M. 

Ivy  Cottage,  Grassington  in  Craven, 
'October  21, 18-27. 


INCREDIBLE  LIARS 

The  French  papers  in  the  autumn  of 
1821  mention,  that  a  man  named  Desjar- 
dins  was  tried,  on  his  own  confession,  as 
an  accomplice  with  Louvel,  the  assassin  of 
the  duke  de  Berri.  But,  on  his  defence, 
Desjardins  contended  that  his  confession 
ought  not  to  be  believed,  because  he  was 
so  notorious  for  falsehood,  that  nobody  in 
the  world  would  give  credit  to  a  word  he 
said.  In  support  of  this,  he  produced  a 
host  of  witnesses,  his  friends  and  relatives, 
who  all  swore  that  the  excessive  bad  cha- 
racter he  had  given  of  himself  was  true, 
and  he  was  declared  "  not  guilty." 

This  case  parallels  with  a  similar  in- 
stance some  years  before  in  Ireland.  A 
man  was  charged  with  highway  robbery. 
-In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  prisoner 
roared  out  from  the  dock  that  he  was 
g-ailty  ;  but  the  jury  pronounced  him  by 
their  verdict  "  not  guilty."  The  astonished 
judge  exclaimed,  "  Good  God,  gentlemen, 
did  you  not  hear  the  man  himself  declare 


FACTITIA. 

For  the  Table  Book. 
"  Where  is  my  Thermometer?'' 

In  a  certain  town  a  certain  military  gen- 
tleman regulates  his  dress  by  a  thermome- 
ter, which  is  constantly  suspended  at  the 
back  door  of  his  house.  Some  wicked  wag 
once  stole  the  instrument,  and  left  in  its 
place  the  following  lines  :— 

When n  to  Tartarus  got, 

That  huge  and  warm  gasometer  ! 
"  Good  lord  I"  quoth  he,  "  how  wondrous  hot  I 

O,  where  is  my  thermometer !" 

Degradation  of  a  Degree. 

«  Why,"  said  our  friend  T.  Q.  M.  to 
Sally  Listen,  an  old  inhabitant  of  Wensley- 

dale,   "  why   do  you  call   Mr.  , 

doctor,  when  he  has  no  title  to  such  an 
appellation  ?  he  is  only  a  quack  !" — "Why," 
said  Sally,  "  I'll  call  him  naught  else. 
What  mun  a  body  mister  sic  chaps  as  him 
for  1  Doctor's  good  enough  for  sic  blacks  !" 
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J>miro  of  tl)e  &a$ttnss&mtntt; 

On  Keston  Heath  wells  up  the  Ravensbourne, 

A  crystal  rillet,  scarce  a  palm  iD  width, 

Till  creeping  to  a  bed,  outspread  by  art, 

It  sheets  itself  across,  reposing;  there : 

Thence,  through  a  thicket,  sinuous  it  flows. 

And  crossing  meads,  and  footpaths,  gath'ring  tribute, 

Due  to  its  elder  birth,  from  younger  branches, 

Wanders,  in  Hayes  and  Bromley,  Beckenham  vale, 

And  straggling  Lewisham.  to  where  Deptford  Bridge 

Uprises  in  obeisance  to  its  floot, 

Whence,  with  large  increase  it  rolls  on,  to  swell 

The  master  current  of  the  "  mighty  heart " 

Of  England. 


Before  I  had  seen  Keston  I  heard,  at 
"SVest  Wickhara,  that  it  had  been  the  site  of 
a  Roman  camp,  and  that  a  Roman  bath  was 
still  there.  It  was  from  curiosity  towards 
this  piece  of  antiquity  that  I  first  visited 
the  spot,  in  company  with  my  friend  W — . 
The  country  people,  whom  we  met  on  our 
way,  spoke  of  it  as  the  "  Old  Bath,"  and 
the  "  Cold  Bath,"  and  as  a  water  of  great 
virtue,  formerly  bathed  in,  and  still  resorted 
to,  by  persons  afflicted  with  weak  or  sprained 
limbs,  which  by  dipping  in  this  bath  became 
cured. 

Our  walk  from  Wickham  was  remarkably 
pleasant ;  we  passed  noble  oaks  of  many 

Vol.  II.— 48. 


centuries'  growth,  and  descended  from  the 
broad  open  highway  into  an  old  road  on 
our  left,  a  ravine,  or  intrenchment  per- 
chance, clothed  with  tendril  plants  and 
blossoming  briars,  festooning  and  arching 
over  wild  flowers  growing  amid  the  verdure 
of  its  high  banks.  Here  we  paced  up  hill, 
till  we  reached  an  open,  lofty  tract  of  heath- 
land,  in  a  rude,  uncultivated,  picturesque 
state,  with  a  few  houses  in  distant  parts, 
surrounded  by  thriving  plantations.  On 
our  left  were  the  woodlands  of  the  pleasant 
village  of  Hayes,  remarkable  for  having 
been  the  seat  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham, 
and  the  birthplace  of  his  well-remembered 
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son  :  on  our  right  were  the  heights  of  Hol- 
wood, and  fine  forest  scenery.  Near  a 
cluster  of  cottages  immediately  before  us 
there  was  a  mill,  with  its  sails  going;  these 
we  scarcely  glanced  at,  but  made  our  way 
to  an  old  alehouse,  the  sign  of  the  Fox, 
where  an  ancient  labourer,  silting  at  the 
door,  directed  us  to  "  the  Bath."  We  found 
it  in  a  romantic  little  bottom,  immediately 
under  the  gates  of  Holwood. 

The  delightful  landscape,  from  the  open- 
ing of  this  dell  towards  London  and  beyond 
it,  so  much  engaged  our  attention,  that  for 
a  while  we  forgot  the  "  Bath,"  on  the  brink 
of  which  we  were  standing.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  its  having  been  a  bathing- 
place,  and  certainly  it  has  not  the  least 
character  of  a  Roman  bath.  It  is  simply  a 
well  of  fine  pellucid  water,  which  gently 
overflowing  threads  a  small  winding  chan- 
nel in  the  herbage,  and  suddenly  expands, 
till  it  seems  bounded  by  an  embankment 
and  line  of  trees.  This  is  the  road  to  the 
pleasant  inn  "  Keston  Cross."  In  the  dis- 
tance are  the  Kentish  and  Essex  hills,  with 
the  dome  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral. 
Presuming  that  information  respecting  the 
spring  might  be  obtained  at  Holwood  we 
reascended,  and  inquired  of  several  labour- 
ers employed  in  levelling  and  gravelling 
the  avenue ;  but  we  derived  nothing  satis- 
factory till  a  Keston  man,  working  at  a 
distance,  came  up,  and  told  us  that  it  was 
the  source  of  the  Ravensbourne. 

I  had  formerly  heard  and  read  of  a  tra- 
dition respecting  this  spring,  and  now  that 
I  unexpectedly  found  myself  upon  its  mar- 
gin, recollection  of  the  story  heightened  the 
interest  of  the  scene.  The  legend  runs, 
that  when  Caesar  was  encamped  here  his 
troops  were  in  great  need  of  water,  and 
none  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  Ob- 
serving, however,  that  a  raven  frequently 
alighted  near  the  camp,  and  conjecturing 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  its 
thirst,  he  ordered  the  coming  of  the  bird  to 
be  watched  for,  and  the  spot  to  be  particu- 
larly noted  ;  this  was  done,  and  the  result 
was  as  he  anticipated.  The  object  of  the 
raven's  resort  was  this  little  spring ;  from 
thence  Caesar  derived  a  supply  of  water 
for  the  Roman  legions,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  discovery  the  spring  was 
called  the  Raven's  bourne,  or  the  Raven's 
brook.  From  the  lodge  at  Holwood,  W. 
obtained  the  loan  of  a  chair,  and  taking  his 
seat  on  the  brink  of  the  well,  sketched  the 
view  represented  in  his  engraving  of  it  above. 

If  the  account  of  Holwood*  in  1792  be 

•  In  coL  626. 


correct,  this  spring,  there  called  "  Caesar's 
Spring,"  was  then  a  public  cold  bath,  orna- 
mented with  trees,  and  a  dressing-house  on 
the  brink.  Hasted,  in  1778,*  gives  a  view 
of  the  Roman  intrenchments  on  Holwood 
Hill,  and  figures  the  ancient  road  to  the 
spring  of  the  Ravensbourne,  as  running 
down  to  it  from  where  Holwood  gates  now 
stand  :  he  also  figures  the  spring  with  twelve 
trees  planted  round  it.  Now,  however, 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  tree  or  building,  but 
there  are  in  the  ground  the  stumps  of  a 
poled  fencing,  which  was  standing  within 
recollection.  On  further  examination  I 
found  the  well  bricked  round,  but  the 
bricks  at  the  top  edge  had  decayed,  or  been 
thrown  in ;  and  the  interior  brickwork  is 
lined  with  hair  moss  and  other  water-weeds. 
On  the  side  opposite  to  that  whereon  a 
man  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  I 
traced  the  remains  of  steps  for  descending 
into  the  well  as  a  bath.  Its  circle  is  about 
nine  feet  in  diameter.  At  what  time  it 
commenced,  or  ceased,  to  be  used  as  a  bath, 
is  uncertain.        * 

Here,  then,  about  twelve  miles  from 
London,  in  a  delightful  country,  is  a  spring, 
rendered  venerable  by  immemorial  tradi- 
tion and  our  ancient  annals ;  and  which, 
during  eighteen  centuries,  from  the  time  of 
its  alleged  discovery  by  Caesar,  has  remain- 
ed open  to  general  use.  Sorry  therefore 
am  I  to  add,  that  there  are  rumours  of  a 
wish  to  enclose  this  public  relic  of  by- 
gone ages.  I  invite  public  attention  to  the 
place  and  to  the  report.  Even  at  this  sea- 
son the  lover  of  natural  scenery  will  find 
charms  at  the  source  of  the  Ravensbourne, 
and  be  able  to  imagine  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country  in  summer.  Had  I  a 
right  of  common  on  Keston  Heath,  rather 
than  assist  in  a  base  "  homage,"  to  colour- 
ably  admit  the  enclosure  of  "  Caesar's 
Spring,"  I  would  surrender  my  own  right, 
and  renounce  community  and  neighbour- 
hood with  the  heartless  hirelings,  who  would 
defraud  themselves  and  the  public  of  the 
chief  attraction  to  Keston  Common.  At 
so  small  a  distance  from  London  I  know  of 
nothing  so  remarkable  in  history  as  this 
spring.  On  no  pretence  ought  the  public 
to  be  deprived  of  it.  There  are  rights  of 
nature  as  well  as  of  property  :  when  the 
claims  of  the  latter  are  urged  too  pertina- 
ciously against  the  former,  it  is  time  to  cry 
out;  and  if  middle  men  do  not  interfere  to 
prevent  the  oppression,  they  will,  in  their 
turn,  cry  aloud  when  there  will  be  none  to 
help  them.  * 

*  History  of  Kent,  folio,  vol.  i.  129. 
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Warrick 

No.  XLII 


$Iaps< 


[From   "  Thyestes,"  a  Tragedy,  by  John 
Crowne,  1681. J 

Atreits,  having  recovered  his  Wife,  and 
Kingdom,  from  his  brother  Thyestes,  icho 
had  usurped  both,  and  sent  him  into  banish- 
ment, describes  his  offending  Queen. 

Alreus  (solus). still  she  lives  ; 

'Tis  true,  in  heavy  sorrow  :  so  she  ought, 

If  she  offended  as  I  fear  she  has. 

Her  hardships,  though,  she  owes  to  her  own  choice. 

I  have  often  offer'd  her  my  useless  couch ; 

For  what  is  it  to  me  ?  I  never  sleep : 

But  for  her  bed  she  uses  the  hard  floor. 

My  table  is  spread  for  her ;  I  never  eat : 

And  she'll  take  nothing  but  what  feeds  her  grief. 

Philisthenes,  the  Son  of  Thyestes,  at  a 
stolen  interview  tcith  Antigone,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Atreus,  is  surprised    by   the    King's 
Spies:    upon    ichich  misfortune   Antigone     AU  will  be  well, 
sivooning,  is  found  by  Peneus. 

Antigone.     Peneus,  an  ancient  retainer  to 
the  Court  of  Mycenae. 

Peneus.  Ha  !  what  is  she  that  sleeps  in  open  air  ? 
Indeed  the  place  is  far  from  any  path, 
But  what  conducts  to  melancholy  thoughts  ; 
But  those  are  beaten  roads  about  this  Court. 
Her  habit  calls  her,  Noble  Grecian  Maid  ; 
But  her  sleep  says,  she  is  a  stranger  here. 
All  birds  of  night  build  in  this  Court,  but  Sleep  ; 
And  Sleep  is  here  made  wild  with  loud  complaints. 
And  flies  away  from  all.     I  wonder  how 
This  maid  has  brought  it  to  her  lure  so  tame. 

Antigone,  (waiting  from  her  swoon).  Oh  my  Philis- 
thenes ! 
Peneus.  She  wakes  to  moan ; 
Aye,  that's  the  proper  language  of  this  place ! 
Antigone.  My  dear,  my  poor  Philisthenes  '. 
I  know 'tis  so!  oh  horror!  death!  hell!  oh — 
Peneus.  I  know  her  now  ;  'tis  fair  Antigone, 
The  daughter  and  the  darling  of  the  King. 
This  is  the  lot  of  all  this  family.* 
Beauteous  Antigone,  thou  know'st  me  well ; 
I  am  old  Peneus,  one  who  threescore  years 
Has  loved  and  serv'd  thy  wretched  family. 
Impart  thy  sorrows  to  me  ;  I  perhaps 
In  my  wide  circle  of  experience 
May  find  some  counsel  that  may  do  thee  good. 
Antigone.  O  good  old  man  1  how  long  have  you  been 

here? 
Peneus.  I  came  but  now. 
Antigone.  0  did  you  see  this  way 
Poor  young  Philisthenes?  you  know  him  well. 
Peneus.  Thy  uncle's  son,  Thyestes'  eldest  son— 
Antigone.  The  same,  the  same— 

*  The  descendants  of  Tantalus. 


Peneus.  No ;  all  the  Gods  forbid 
I  should  meet  him  so  near  thy  father's  Court. 

Antigone.  O  he  was  here  one  cursed  minute  past. 
Peneus.  What  brought  him  hither  ? 
Antigone.  Love  to  wretched  me. 
Our  warring  fathers  never  ventured  more 
For  bitter  hate  than  we  for  innocent  love. 
Here  but  a  minute  past  the  dear  youth  lay, 
Here  in  this  brambly  cave  lay  in  my  arms  ; 
And  now  he  is  seized !    O  miserable  me — (tears  her 
hair.) 
Peneus.  Why  dost  thou  rend  that  beauteous  orna- 
ment ? 
In  what  has  it  offended  ?  hold  thy  hands. 

Antigone.  O  father,  go  and  plead  for  the  poor  youth; 
No  one  dares  speak  to  the  fierce  King  but  you — 

Peneus.  And  no  one  near  speaks  more  in  vain  than  I  > 
He  spurns  me  from  his  presence  like  a  dog. 
Antigone.  Oh,  then — 

Peneus.  She  faints,  she  swoons,  I  frighten'd  her, 
Oh  I  spake  indiscretely.    Daughter,  child, 
Antigone,  I'll  go,  indeed  I'll  go. 

Antigone.  There  is  no  help  for  me  in  heav'n  or  earth. 
Peneus.  There  is,  there  is ;  despair  not,  sorrowful 
maid, 

I'm  going  to  the  King, 
And  will  with  pow'rful  reasons  bind  his  hands ; 
And  something  in  me  says  I  shall  prevail. 
But  to  whose  care  shall  I  leave  thee  the  while? — 
For  oh  !  I  dare  not  trust  thee  to  thy  grief. 

Antigone.  I'll  be  disposed  of,  father,  as  you  please, 
Till  I  receive  the  blest  or  dreadful  doom. 
Peneus.  Then  come,  dear  daughter,  lean  upon  my 
arm, 
Which  old  and  weak  is  stronger  yet  than  thine ; 
Thy  youth  hath  known  more  sorrow  than  my  age. 
I  never  hear  of  grief,  but  when  I'm  here  ; 
But  oue  day's  diet  here  of  sighs  and  tears 
Returns  me  elder  home  by  many  years. 

Atreits,  to  entrap  his  brother  Thrjestes  ; 
tvho  has  lived  a  concealed  life,  lurking  in 
tvoods,  to  elude  his  vengeance ;  sends  Phi- 
listhenes and  old  Peneus  to  him  with  offers 
of  reconciliation,  and  an  invitation  to  Court, 
to  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  Antigone 
icith  Philisthenes. 


Thyestes.    Philisthenes.     Peneus. 

Thy.  Welcome  to  my  arms, 
My  hope,  my  comfort !  Time  has  roll'd  about 
Several  months  since  I  have  seen  thy  face, 
And  in  its  progress  has  done  wond'rous  things. 

Phil.  Strange  things  indeed  to  chase  you  to  this  sad 
Dismal  abode  ;  nay,  and  to  age,  I  think  : 
I  see  that  winter  thrusting  itself  forth 
Long,  long  before  its  time,  in  silver  hairs. 

Thy.  My  fault,  my  son  ;  I  would  be  great  and  high; 
Snow  lies  in  summer  on  some  mountain  tops. 
Ah,  Son  !  I'm  sorry  for  thy  noble  youth, 
Thou  hast  so  bad  a  father ;  I'm  afraid, 
Fortune  will  quarrel  with  thee  for  my  sake. 
Thou  wilt  derive  unhappiness  from  me, 
Like  an  hereditary  ill  disease. 
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Phil.  Sir,  I  was  born,  when  you  were  innocent ; 
And  all  the  ill  you  have  contracted  since, 
You  have  wrought  out  by  painful  penitence  ; 
For  healthy  joy  returns  to  us  again; 
Nay,  a  more  vigorous  joy  than  e'er  we  had. 
Like  one  recover'd  from  a  sad  disease, 
Nature  for  damage  pays  him  double  cost, 
And  gives  him  fairer  flesh  than  e'er  he  had. 

Thyestes  is  won  from  his  retirement  by 
the  joint  representations  of  Philisthenes  and 
Peneus,  of  the  apparent  good  faith,  and  re- 
turning kindness  of  his  brother  ;  and  visits 
Mycence  : — his  confidence;  his  returning 
misgivings. 

Thyestes.    Philisthenes.    Peneus. 

Thy.  O  wondrous  pleasure  to  a  banish'd  man, 
I  feel  my  loved  long  look'd-for  native  soil! 
And  oh  !  my  weary  eyes,  that  all  the  day 
Had  from  some  mountain  travell'd  toward  this  place, 
Now  rest  themselves  upon  the  royal  towers 
Of  that  great  palace  where  I  had  my  birth. 

0  sacred  towers,  sacred  in  your  height, 
Mingling  with  clouds,  the  villas  of  the  Gods 
Whither  for  sacred  pleasures  they  retire; 
Sacred  because  you  are  the  work  of  Gods  ; 
Your  lofty  looks  boast  your  divine  descent : 
And  the  proud  city  which  lies  at  your  feet, 
And  would  give  place  to  nothing  but  to  you, 
Owns  her  original  is  short  of  yours. 

And  now  a  thousand  objects  more  ride  fast 

On  morning  beams,  and  meet  my  eyes  in  throngs; 

And  see,  all  Argos  meets  me  with  loud  shouts  ! 

Phil.  0  joyful  sound  ! 

Thy.  But  with  them  Atreus  too — 

Phil.    What  ails  my  father,    that  he  stops,    and 
shakes, 
And  now  retires  ? 

Thy.  Return  with  me,  my  son, 
And  old  friend  Peneus,  to  the  honest  beasts, 
And  faithful  desait,  and  well-seated  caves  ; 
Trees  shelter  man,  by  whom  they  often  die, 
And  never  seek  revenge  :  no  villainy 
Lies  in  the  prospect  of  an  humble  cave. 

Pen.  Talk  you  of  villainy,  of  foes,  and  fraud  ? 

Thy.  I  talk  of  Atreus. 

Pen.  What  are  these  to  him  ? 

Thy.  Nearer  than  I  am,  for  they  are  himself. 

Pen.  Gods  drive  these  impious  thoughts  out  of  your 
mind. 

Thy.  The  Gods  for  all  our  safety  put  them  there. — 
Return,  return  with  me. 

Pen.  Against  our  oaths  ? 

1  cannot  stem  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods. 

Thy.  Here  are  no  Gods :  they've  left  this  dire  abode. 

Pen.  True  race  of  Tantalus  !  who  parent-like 
Are  dr,om'd  in  midst  of  plenty  to  be  starved. 
His  hell  and  yours  differ  alone  in  this  : 
When  he  would  catch  at  joys,  they  fly  from  him  ; 
When  glories  catch  at  you,  you  fly  from  them. 

Thy.  A  fit  comparison  ;  our  joys  and  his 
Are  lying  shadows,  which  to  trust  is  hell. 


The  day  of  the  pretended  Nuptials. — 
Atreus  feigns  a  returning  love  for  his 
Queen. 

JErupe.  O  this  is  too  much  joy  for  me  to  bear: 
You  build  new  palaces  on  broken  walls. 

Atreus.  Come,  let  our  new-born  pleasures  breathe 
sweet  air; 
This  room's  too  vile  a  cabinet  for  gold. 
Then  leave  for  ever,  Love,  this  doleful  place, 
And  leave  behind  thee  all  thy  sorrows  here  ; 
And  dress  thyself  as  this  great  day  requires. 
'Twill  be  thy  daughter's  nuptials ;  and  1  dream'd, 
The  Sun  himself  would  be  asham'd  to  come, 
And  be  a  guest  in  his  old  tarnish'd  robe  ; 
But  leave  my  Court,*  to  enlighten  all  the  globe. — 

Peneus  to  Atreus,  dissuading  him  from 
his  horrid  purpose. 

Pen.  Fear  you  not  men  or  Gods? 

Atr.  The  fear  of  Gods  ne'er  came  in  Pelops'  House. 

Pen.  Think  you  there  are  no  Gods  ? 

Atr.  I  find  all  things 
So  false,  I  am  sure  of  nothing  but  of  wrongs. — 

Atreus.     Thyestes. 

A  Table,  and  a  Banquet. 

Atr.  Come,  brother,  sit. 

Thy.  May  not  Philisthenes 
Sit  with  us,  Sir  ? 

Atr.  He  waits  upon  the  Bride. 
A  deeper  bowl.     This  to  the  Bridegroom's  health." 

Thy.  This  to  the  Gods  for  this  most  joyful  day. — 
Now  to  the  Bridegroom's  health. 

Atr.  This  day  shall  be 
To  Argos  an  eternal  festival. 

Thy.  Fortune  and  I  to  day  both  try  our  strengths. 
I  have  quite  tired  her  left-hand  Misery  ; 
She  now  relieves  it  with  her  right-hand  Joy, 
Which  she  lays  on  me  with  her  utmost  force  ; 
But  both  shall  be  too  weak  for  my  strong  spirit. 

Atr.  (aside).   So,  now  my  engines  of  delight  have 
screw'd 
The  monster  to  the  top  of  arrogance  ; 
And  now  he's  ready  for  his  deadly  fall. 

Thy.  O  these  extremes  of  misery  and  joy 
Measure  the  vast  extent  of  a  man's  soul. 
My  spirit  reaches  Fortune's  East  and  West. 
She  has  oft  set  and  ris'n  here ;  yet  cannot  get 
Out  of  the  vast  dominion  of  my  mind. — 
Ho  !  my  proud  vaunting  has  a  sudden  check  ;] 
See,  from  my  head  my  crown  of  roses  falls  ; 
My  hair,  tho'  almost  drown'd  beneath  sweet  oils. 
With  strange  and  sudden  horrors  starts  upright : 
Something  I  know  not  what  bids  me  not  eat ; 
And  what  T  have  devour'dt  within  me  groans  ; 
I  fain  would  tear  my  breast  to  set  it  free; — 
And  I  have  catch'd  the  eager  thirst  of  tears, 
Which  all  weak  spirits  have  in  misery. 
I,  who  in  banishment  ne'er  wept,  weep  now. 

*  A  hint  of  the  dreadful  banquet  which  he  meditates, 
at  which  the  Sun  is  said  to  have  turned  away  his 
horses. 

t  The  mangled  limbs  of  his  son  Philisthenes,  which 
Atreus  has  set  before  hiin, 
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Atr.  Brother,  regard  it  not ;  'tis  fancy  all. 
Misery,  like  night,  is  haunted  with  ill  spirits, 
And  spirits  leave  not  easily  their  haunts  ; 
'Xis  said,  sometimes  they'll  impudently  stand 
A  flight  of  beams  from  the  forlorn  of  day, 
And  scorn  the  crowing  of  the  sprightly  cocks  : — 
Brother,  'tis  morning  with  our  pleasure  yet. 
Nor  has  the  sprightly  wine  crow'd  oft  enough. 
See  in  great  flagons  at  full  length  it  sleeps, 
And  lets  these  melancholy  thoughts  break  in 
Upon  our  weaker  pleasures      Rouse  the  wine, 
And  bid  him  chase  these  fancies  hence  for  shame. 
Fill  up  that  reverend  unvanquish'd  Bowl, 
Who  many  a  giant  in  his  time  has  fallen, 
And  many  a  monster;  Hercules  not  more. 

Thy.  If  he  descends  into  my  groaning  breast, 
Like  Hercules,  he  will  descend  to  hell— 

Atr.  And  he  will  vanquish  all  the  monsters  there. 
Brother,  your  courage  with  this  Hero  try; 
He  o'er  our  House  has  reign'd  two  hundred  years, 
And  he's  the  only  kiDg  shall  rule  you  here. 

Thy.  What  ails  me,  I  cannot  heave  it  to  my  lips  ? 

Atr.  What,  is  the  bowl  too  heavy  ? 

Thy.  No  ;  my  heart. 

Atr.  The  wine  will  lighten  it. 

Thy.  The  wine  will  not 
Come  near  my  lips. 

Atr.  Why  should  they  be  so  strange  ? 
They  are  near  a-kin. 

Thy.  A-kin  ? 

Atr.  As  possible  ;  father  and  son  not  nearer. 

Thy.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Atr.  Does  not  good  wine  beget  good  blood  ? 

Thy.  'Tis  true. 

Atr.  Your  lips  then  and  the  wine  may  be  a-kin. 
Off  with  your  kindred  wine  ;  leave  not  a  drop 
To  die  alone,  bewilder'd  in  that  bowl. 
Help  him  to  heave  it  to  his  head  ;  that's  well. 

(Thyestes  drinks.  A  clap  of  thunder.    The  lights 
go  out.) 

Thy.  What  pond'rous  crimes  pull  heav'n  upon  our 
heads  ? 
Nature  is  choak'd  with  some  vast  villainy. 
And  all  her  face  is  black. 

Atr.  Some  lights,  some  lights. 

Thy.  The  sky  is  stunn'd,  and  reels  'twist  night  and 
day ; 
Old  Chaos  is  return'd. 

Atr.  It  is  to  see 
A  young  One  born,  more  dreadful  thau  herself; 
That  promises  great  comfort  to  her  age, 
And  to  restore  her  empire. 

Thy.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Atr.  Confusion  1  have  in  thy  bowels  made. 

Thy.  Dire  thoughts,  like  Furies,  break  into  rny  mind 
With  flaming  brands,  and  shew  me  what  he  means. 
Where  is  Philisthenes  ? 

Atr.  Ask  thy  own  bowels  : 
Thou  heard'st  them  groan ;    perhaps   they  now  will 
speak. 

Thy.  Thou  hast  not,  Tyrant — what  I  dare  not  ask? 

A>r.  I  kill'd  thy  Son,  and  thou  bast  drunk  his  blood. 

C.  L. 


For  the  Table  Book. 

THEATRALIA. 

Tom  Dcrfey 

Once  got  fifty  guineas  (according  to  tra- 
dition) for  singing  a  single  song  to  queen 
Anne  in  ridicule  of  "  the  princess  Sophia, 
electress  and  duchess  dowager  of  Hanover," 
(as  she  is  called  in  the  oath  of  allegiance,) 
naturally  no  great  favourite  with  the  then 
reigning  monarch.  The  only  lines  of  this 
satirical  production  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are  the  following ;  and,  until  now, 
only  the  two  first  of  the  stanza  have  been 
preserved  by  Durfey's  biographers  : — 

"  The  crown's  far  too  weighty 

For  shoulders  of  eighty  ; 
She  could  not  sustain  such  a  trophy  ; 

Her  hand,  too,  already 

Has  grown  so  unsteady 

She  can't  hold  a  sceptre  ; 

So  Providence  kept  her 
Away. — Poor  old  Dowager  Sophy." 

"  Merry  Tom  "  had  sung  before  the  king 
in  the  former  reign,  and  Charles  II.,  as  is 
well  known,  was  very  fond  of  his  company. 

Listox's  Marriage. 

The  following  got  into  circulation  just 
after  Mr.  Liston  was  united  to  Miss  Tyrer, 
but  never  was  published  : — 

Liston  has  married  Fanny  Tyrer  : 
He  must,  like  all  the  town,  admire  her, 
A  pretty  actress,  charming  voice  ! 
But  some,  astonish'd  at  his  choice 
Of  one,  compar'd  with  him,  so  small 
She  scarcely  seem'd  a  wife  at  all, 
Express'd  their  wonder  :  his  reply 
Show'd  that  he  had  "  good  reason  why." — 
"  We  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives  ; 
And  since  all  married  men  say,  wives 
Are  of  created  things  the  worst, 
I  was  resolv'd  I  would  be  curst 
With  one  as  small  as  I  could  get  her, 
The  smaller,  as  I  thought,  the  better. 
I  need  not  fear  to  lay  my  fist  on, 
Whene'er  'tis  needed,  Mrs.  Liston: 
And  since,  '  like  heathen  Jew  or  Carib,' 
I  like  a  rib,  but  not  a  spare-rib, 
I  got  one  broad  as  she  is  long — 
Go  and  do  better,  if  I'm  wrong." 

Charles  Jexxens,  Esq. 

One  of  the  most  singular  characters  of 
his  day  was  Charles  Jennens,  Esq.,  a  sort 
of  literary  Bubb  Doddington.  Being  born 
to  a  good  estate,  from  his  boyhood  he  was 
ridiculously  fond  of  show  and  pomp,  and 
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his  style  of  writing  was  of  a  piece  with  his 
style  of  livin°\  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
put  together  the  words  of  Handel's  "  Mes- 
siah :"  that  he  had  something  to  do  with 
them  is  true ;  but  he  had  a  secretary  of  the 
name  of  Pooley,  a  poor  clergyman,  who 
executed  the  principal  part  of  the  work, 
and,  till  now,  has  obtained  no  part  of  the 
credit.  Charles  Jennens,  Esq  took  it  into 
his  head,  (perhaps  the  most  rational  notion 
he  had  ever  indulged.)  that  the  majority  of 
Shakspeare's  commentators  were  mere 
twaddling  antiquaries,  without  taste  or 
talent;  but  he  adopted  an  unfortunate  way 
of  proving  it :  he  himself  published  an 
edition  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello,  and  one 
or  two  more  tragedies.  He  was  of  course 
laughed  at  for  his  attempt,  and  George 
Steevens  tried  to  show  a  little  of  the  wit, 
for  which  his  friends  gave  him  credit,  and 
of  the  ill-nature  for  which  he  deserved  it. 
Jennens  published  a  pamphlet  in  reply,  the 
greater  part  his  own  writing,  which  for 
years  was  his  delight  and  solace :  his  poor 
secretary  used  to  have  the  task  of  reading 
it  from  beginning  to  end,  whenever  his 
patron  called  for  it,  on  giving  an  entertain- 
ment to  his  friends.  Jennens  commented, 
explained,  and  enforced,  as  he  proceeded. 
In  some  of  the  biographical  accounts  of 
this  personage  it  is  asserted  gravely,  that 
for  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  this 
tract  he  carefully  looked  over  the  news- 
papers every  day,  to  learn  if  the  success 
and  severity  of  his  attack  had  not  com- 
pelled Dr.  Johnson,  Malone,  Steevens,  or 
Warburton,  to  hang  themselves.  This 
depends  upon  the  following  epigram,  writ- 
ten at  the  time,  and  now  only  existing  in 
MS.,  but  which  obtained  a  wide  circula- 
tion, and  is  attributed,  perhaps  correctly, 
to  Steevens.  The  only  objection  to  this 
supposition  is,  that  if  it  had  been  Steevens's 
it  is  strange  how  his  vanity  could  keep  it 
out  of  the  public  prints,  though  after  all  it 
possesses  but  little  merit : — 

"  After  Mister  Charles  Jennens  produc'd  his  Defence, 

He  saw  all  the  papers  at  Martyr's, 
To  learn  if  the  critics  had  had  the  good  sense 

To  hang  themselves  in  their  own  garters. 
He  thought  they  could  never  out-live  it.    The  sot 
Is  ready  to  hang  himself,  'cause  they  have  nut." 

When  we  called  Jennens  a  literary  Bubb 
Doddington,  we  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  Doddington  had  talents,  but  Jennens 
had  none. 

Elliston's  Epigram. 

The  following  has  been  handed  about  as 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  EUiston,  now  of  the 


Surrey  theatre.  It  may  be  his  cr  it  may 
not,  but  whichever  way  the  fact  be,  it  can 
do  him  r.o  harm  to  publish  it.  The  point 
is  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  though  we  do 
not  suppose  that  Mr.  E.  went  there  for  it. 

The  best  Wine. 

"  What  wine  do  you  esteem  the  first, 

And  like  above  the  rest  ?" 
Ask'd  Tom — said  Dick — "  My  own  is  worst, 

My  friend's  is  always  best." 

Sir  John  Hill 

Was  a  Polish  knight  and  an  English  phy- 
sician, more  celebrated  by  Garnck's  epi- 
grams than  by  his  own  dramatic  composi- 
tions, consisting  of  two  farces,  The  Maidens 
JVhim  and  The  Rout.  He  wrote  books 
enough  on  all  subjects  "  to  build  his  own 
papyral  monument,"  if  the  grocers  and 
trunk-makera  had  not  committed  such 
havoc  among  them,  even  before  his  death. 
That  event  was  produced  by  taking  his 
own  remedy  for  the  gout,  and  it  is  thus 
commemorated. 

On  the  Death  of  Doctor  Hill. 

"  Poor  Doctor  Hill  is  dead  !" — "  Good  lack ! 

Of  what  disorder  ?"—"  An  attack 

Of  gout.'  — "  Indeed  !  I  thought  that  he 

Had  found  a  wondrous  remedy." — 

"  Why  so  he  had,  and  when  he  tried 

He  found  it  true — the  Doctor  died  !" 


GOUT. 

The  contest  among  medical  men  for  the 
most  proper  mode  of  curing  this  complaint 
cannot  but  produce  a  smile,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  afflicted  have  recourse  to 
various  and  opposite  remedies  with  suc- 
cess. 

We  have  heard  of  a  man  who  would  find 
his  pains  alleviated  by  drinking  a  wine- 
glass full  of  verjuice,  while  a  table-spoonful 
of  wine  would  torture  him  almost  to  dis- 
traction. 

There  were  two  counsellors,  some  years 
ago,  who  generally  cured  themselves  in  a 
very  pleasant  manner;  one,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  drink  water  constantly,  would 
cure  himself  by  drinking  wine ;  and  the 
other,  who  invariably  took  his  bottle  or 
more  of  wine  a  day,  was  constantly  cured 
by  the  use  of  water. 

Others,  by  living  on  a  milk  diet  only, 
have  entirely  cured  themselves. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  man  in  Italy 
who  was  particularly  successful  in  the  cure 
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of  the  gout :  his  mode  was  to  make  his 
patients  sweat  profusely,  by  obliging  them 
to  go  up  and  down  stairs,  though  with 
much  pain  to  themselves. 

A  quack  in  France  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  the  cure  of  this  malady,  by  the 
use  of  a  medicine  he  called  "Tincture  of 
the  Moon,"  of  which  he  administered  anu 
drops  every  morning  in  a  basin  of  broth. 
It  was  never  used  by  any  but  the  richest 
persons  ;  for  the  price  of  a  bottle  full,  not 
larger  than  a  common  sized  smelling  bottle, 
was  eighty  louis  d'ors.  Furetiere  mentions 
this  quack,  and  says  he  possessed  many 
Taluable  secrets.  He  adds,  that  the  sur- 
prising cures,  to  which  he  was  witness,  by 
the  "  Tincture  of  the  Moon,"  astonished  all 
the  faculty  at  Paris.  The  operation  of  this 
medicine  was  insensible. 


Storied 

OF    THE 

Craben  Bales* 

No.  II.* 


He  had  been  in  Yorkshire  dales. 

Amid  the  winding  scars  ; 
Where  deep  and  low  the  hamlets  lie 
Beneath  a  little  patch  of  sky, 

And  little  patch  of  stars. — Woedswobtii. 


The  Legend  or  the  Tkoleeu's  Gill. 

On  the  steep  fell's  height  shone  the  fair  moonlight, 

And  its  beams  illam'd  the  dale, 
And  a  silvery  sheen  cloth'd  the  forest  green, 

Which  sigh'd  to  the  moaning  gale. 

From  Burnsal's  tower  the  midnight  hour 

Had  toll'd,  and  its  echo  was  still, 
And  the  elfin  baud,  from  fafirie  land, 

Was  upon  Elboton  hill. 

'Twas  silent  all.  save  the  waters'  fall, 

That  with  never  ceasing  din, 
Roar  and  rush,  and  foam  and  gash, 

In  Loapscar's  troubled  linn. 

From  his  cot  he  stept,  while  the  household  slept, 
And  he  carroll'd  with  boist'rous  glee, 

Bnt  he  ne  hied  to  the  green  hill's  side, 
The  faerie  train  to  see. 

He  went  not  to  roam  with  his  own  dear  maid 

Along  by  a  pine-clad  scar, 
Nor  sing  a  lay  to  his  ladye  love, 

'Neath  the  light  of  the  polar  star. 

•  For  No.  I.,  see  the  "  Banquet  of  the  Dead." 


The  Troller,  I  ween,  was  a  fearless  wight, 

And,  as  legends  tell,  could  hear 
The  night  winds  rave,  in  the  Knave  Knoll  cave,* 

Wthouten  a  sign  of  fear. 

And  whither  now  are  hi*  footsteps  bent  ? 

And  where  is  the  Troller  bound  ? 
To  the  horrid  gill  of  the  limestone  hill, 

To  call  on  the  Spectre  Hound  ! 

And  on  did  he  pass,  o'er  the  dew-bent  grass, 

While  the  sweetest  perfumes  fell, 
From  the  blossoming  of  ;he  trees  which  spring 

In  the  depth  of  that  lonely  dell. 

Now  before  his  eyes  did  the  dark  gill  rise, 

No  moon-ray  pierced  its  gloom, 
And  his  steps  around  did  the  waters  sound 

Like  a  voice  from  a  haunted  tomb. 

And  there  as  he  stepf,  a  shuddering  crept 

O'er  his  frame,  scarce  known  to  fear, 
For  he  once  did  dream,  that  the  sprite  of  the  stream 

Had  loudly  called — Fobbeab  ! 

An  aged  yew  in  the  rough  cliffs  grew, 

/nd  under  its  sombre  shade 
Did  the  Troller  rest,  and  with  charms  unblest, 

He  a  magic  circle  made. 

Then  thrice  did  he  turn  where  the  streamers  burn.t 

And  thrice  did  he  kiss  the  ground, 
And  with  solemn  tone,  in  that  gill  so  lone, 

He  call'd  on  the  Spectre  Hounl  ! 

And  a  burning  brand  he  clasp'd  in  his  hand, 

And  he  nam'd  a  potent  spell. 
That,  for  Christian  ear  it  were  sin  to  hear, 

And  a  sin  for  a  bard  to  tell. i 

And  a  whirlwind  swept  by,  and  stormy  gTew  the  sky, 

And  the  torrent  louder  roar'd, 
While  a  hellish  flame,  o'er  the  Troller's  stalwart  frame 

From  each  cleft  of  the  gill  was  ponr'd. 

And  a  dreadful  thing  from  the  cliff  did  spring. 

And  its  wild  bark  thrill'd  around— 
Its  eves  had  the  glow  of  the  fixes  below — 

'Twas  the  form  of  the  Spectre  Hound  1 
•  •  » 

When  on  Rylstonne's  height  glow'd  the  morning  light, 

And,  borne  on  the  mountain  air, 
The  Prioriei  bell  did  the  peasants  tell 

'Twas  the  chanting  of  matin  prayer, 

By  peasant  men,  where  the  horrid  glen 

Doth  its  ragged  jaws  expand, 
A  corse  was  found,  where  a  dark  yew  frown'd, 
And  marks  were  imprest  on  the  dead  man's  breast — 

But  they  seem'd  not  by  mortal  hand. 


•  A  cave  near  Thorp. 

t  The  Northern  L'ghts.     These  beautiful  meteors 
have  been  verv  vivid  and  frequent  of  late. 

J  These  two  lines  are  from  a  German  ballad. 
$  Bolton  Priorie. 
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In  the  evening  calm  a  funeral  psalm 
Slowly  stole  o'er  the  woodland  scene — 

The  harebells  wave  on  a  new-made  grave 
In  "  Burnsall's  church-yard  green." 

That  funeral  psalm  in  the  evening  calm, 

Which  echo'd  the  dell  around, 
Was  his,  o'er  whose  grave  blue  harebells  wave, 

Who  call'd  on  the  Spectre  Hound  ! 


The  above  ballad  is  founded  on  a  tra- 
dition, very  common  amongst  the  moun- 
tains of  Craven.  The  spectre  hound  is 
Bargest.  Of  this  mysterious  personage  I 
am  able  to  give  a  very  particular  account, 
having   only   a   few    days  ago  seen  Billy 

B y,  who  had   once  a  full  view  of  it. 

I  give  the  narrative  in  his  own  words ;  it 
would  detract  from  its  merit  to  alter  the 
language. 


Billy  B- 


-s  Adventure. 


11  You  see,  sir,  as  how  I'd  been  a  clock- 
dressing  at  Gurston  [Grassington],  and  I'd 
staid  rather  lat,  and  may  be  gitten  a  lile 
sup  o'  spirit,  but  I  war  far  from  being 
drunk,  and  knowed  every  thing  that  passed. 
It  war  about  11  o'clock  when  I  left,  and  it 
war  at  back  end  o't'  year,  and  a  most  ad- 
mirable [beautiful]  neet  it  war.  The  moon 
war  varra  breet,  and  I  nivver  seed  Ryl- 
stone-fell  plainer  in  a'  my  life.  Now,  you 
see,  sir,  I  war  passin  down  f  mill  loine, 
and  I  heerd  summut  come  past  me — brush, 
brush,  brush,  wi'  chains  rattling  a'  the 
while  ;  but  I  seed  nothing ;  and  thowt  I  to 
mysel,  now  this  is  a  most  mortal  queer 
thing.  And  I  then  stuid  still,  and  luik'd 
about  me,  but  I  seed  nothing  at  aw,  nobbut 
the  two  stane  wa's  on  each  side  o't'  mill 
loine.  Then  I  heerd  again  this  brush, 
brush,  brush,  wi'  the  chains ;  for  you  see, 
sir,  when  I  stuid  still  it  stopped  ;  and  then, 
thowt  I,  this  mun  be  a  Bargest,  that  sae 
much  is  said  about :  and  I  hurried  on  to- 
wards t'  wood  brig,  for  they  say  as  how  this 
Bargest  cannot  cross  a  watter ;  but  lord, 
sir,  when  I  gat  o'er  t'  brig,  I  heerd  this 
same  thing  again  ;  so  it  mud  either  hev 
crossed  t'  watter,  or  gane  round  by  t'  spring 
heed.'  [About  thirty  miles  !]  And  then  I 
becam  a  valliant  man,  for  I  war  a  bit  freet- 
en'd  afore;  and  thinks  I,  I'll  turn  and  hev 
a  peep  at  this  thing  ;  so  I  went  up  Greet 
Bank  towards  Linton,  and  heerd  this  brush, 
brush,  brush,  wi'  the  chains  a'  the  way, 
but  I  seed  nothing ;  then  it  ceased  all  of  a 
sudden.  So  I  turned  back  to  go  hame,  but 
I'd  hardly  reach'd  t'  door,  when  I  heerd 


again  this  brush,  brush,  brush,  and  the 
chains  going  down  towards  t'  Holin  House, 
and  I  followed  it,  and  the  moon  there  shone 
Tana  breet,  and  J  seed  its  tail!  Then, 
thowt  I,  thou  owd  thing !  I  can  say  lse 
seen  thee  now,  so  I'll  away  hame.  When 
I  gat  to  t'  door,  there  war  a  girt  thing  like 
a  sheep,  but  it  war  larger,  ligging  across  t' 
threshold  of  t'  door,  and  it  war  woolly 
like  ;  and  says  I,  '  git  up,'  and  it  wouldn't 
git  up — then  says  I,  '  stir  thysel,'  and  it 
wouldn't  stir  itsel !  And  I  grew  valliant, 
and  I  rais'd  t'  stick  to  baste  it  wi',  and  then 
it  luik'd  at  me,  and  sich  oies  !  [eyes]  they 
did  glower,  and  war  as  big  as  saucers,  and 
like  a  cruelled  ball ;  first  there  war  a  red 
ring,  then  a  blue  one,  then  a  white  one ; 
and  these  rings  grew  less  and  less  till  they 
cam  to  a  dot  !  Now  I  war  nane  feer'd  on  it, 
tho'  it  girn'd  at  me  fearfully,  and  I  kept  on 
saying  '  git  up,'  and  '  stir  thysel,'  and  t' 
wife  heerd  as  how  I  war  at  t'  door,  and  she 
cam  to  oppen  it ;  and  then  this  thing  gat 
up  and  walked  off,  for  it  tear  mare  feer'd 
o'  t'  wife  than  it  war  o  me  !  and  I  told  t' 
wife,  and  she  said  it  war  Bargest ;  but  I 
nivver  seed  it  since,  and  that's  a  true 
story  ! " 

In  the  glossary  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carr's 
"  Horse  Momenta  Cravenae,"  I  find  the 
following — "  Bargest,  a  sprite  that  haunts 
towns  and  populous  places.  Belg.  birg, 
and  geest,  a  ghost."  I  really  am  not  a 
little  amused  at  Mr.  Carr's  derivation, 
which  is  most  erroneous.  Bargest  is  not  a 
town  ghost,  nor  is  it  a  haunter  "  of  towns 
and  populous  places  ;"  for,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  said  in  general  to  frequent  small  vil- 
lages and  hills.  Hence  the  derivation  may 
be  berg,  Germ,  a  hill,  and  geist,  a  ghost; 
i.  e.  a  hill  ghost :  but  the  real  derivation 
appears  to  me  to  be  bar,  Germ,  a  bear,  and 
geist,  a  ghost ;  i.  e.  a  bear  ghost,  from  its 
appearing  in  the  form  of  a  bear  or  large 
dog,  as  Billy  B 's  narrative  shows.* 

The  appearance  of  the  spectre  hound  is 
said  to  precede  a  death ;  which  tradition 
will  be  more  fully  illustrated  in  my  next 
legend,  "  The  Wise  Woman  of  Littondale." 
Like  most  other  spirits  Bargest  is  supposed 
to  be  unable  to  cross  a  water;  and  in  case 
any  of  my  Craven  readers  should  ever 
chance  to  meet  with  his  ghostship,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say,  that  unless  they  give  him 
the  wall  he  will  tear  them  to  pieces,  or 
otherwise  illtreat  them,  as  he  did  one  John 
Lambert,  who,  refusing  to  let  him  have  the 


*  That  bears  were  common  in  Craven  in  ancient 
times  is  evident  from  one  of  our  villages  being  called 
Barden,  i.  e  the  bear's  den.  I  consider  this  circunji 
stance  in  favour  of  my  derivation. — T.  Q.  M. 
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wall,  was  so  punished  for  his  want  of  man- 
ners, that  he  died  in  a  few  days. 

This  superstition  has  in  one  instance  been 
productive  of  good.  A  few  years  ago  an 
inhabitant  of  Threshfield  kept  a  huge  he- 
goat,  which  the  wags  of  the  village  would 
sometimes  turn  into  the  lanes,  in  the  night- 
time, with  a  chain  about  his  neck,  to 
frighten  the  farmers  on  their  return  from 
Ketllewell  market.  They  once  determined 
to  terrify  a  badger,  or  miller,  as  he  returned 
from  the  market,  by  driving  the  animal 
with  the  chains,  &c.  into  the  lane  through 
which  the  man  of  meal  was  to  pass.  About 
ten  o'clock  the  miller,  on  entering  Thresh- 
field with  his  cart,  espies  the  goat;  and 
hearing  the  chains,  overwhelmed  with  ter- 
ror, he  conjectures  it  to  be  Bargest,  that 
was  sent  to  take  him  away  for  his  dishonest 
dealings;  the  miller  stops  his  cart,  and 
kneeling  down  in  it,  thus  prayed,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  young  rogues  be- 
hind the  wall : — "  Good  Lord,  don't  let  the 
devil  take  me  this  time,  and  I'll  never 
cheat  any  more ;  do  let  me  get  safe  home, 
and  I'll  never  raise  my  meal  again  so  extra- 
vagantly as  I  have  done  of  late."  lie  did 
get  safe  home,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word 
till  he  discovered  the  trick,  when  he  returned 
to  his  old  malpractices ;  exemplifying  the 
old  epigram — 

"  The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be, 
The  devil  got  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he." 

In  the  second  verse  of  the  legend  of"  The 
Trailer's  Gill,"  it  is  said, 

And  the  elfin  band  from  faerie  land 
Was  upon  Elboton  hill. 

Elboton  is  the  largest  of  five  or  six  very 
romantic  green  hills,  that  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of 
nature,  at  the  foot  of  that  fine  chain  of  fells, 
which  extends  from   Rylstone  to   Burnsall, 
and  is  said  to  have  been,  from  "  time  where- 
of the  memory  of  man   runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,"  the  haunt  of  faeries  ;  numbers 
of  these  pretty  little  creatures  having  been 
seen  there  by  several  men  of  honour  and 
veracity  in    this    neighbourhood,    one    of 
whom  has  hud  a  faery  in  his  hand  !     The 
elfin  train  has  been   visible  in  many  parts 
of  our  district,  but  I  know  of  no  place  they 
frequent  more  than  Elboton.     One  of  these 
diminutive  beings,  called   Hob,  is  reputed 
to  be   a  watchful  preserver  of  the  farmer's 
property,  and  a  most  industrious  workman. 
At  Close-house,    near   Skipton  in  Craven, 
Hob  used  to  do  as  much  work  in  one  night 
as  twenty  human   workmen    could   yi   the 
same  time ;  and,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  an  individual,  who  resided  there  about 


twenty  years  ago,  Hob  was  accustomed  to 
house  the  hay,  stack  the  corn,  and  churn 
the  butter,  as  well  as  perform  several  other 
offices,  which  tended  materially  to  lessen 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman  and  the 
dairy  maid.  The  occupier  of  Close-house 
at  that  time,  thinking  to  make  Hob  some 
return  for  his  kindness  and  assiduity,  laid 
out  a  new  red  cloak  for  him,  which  so 
offended  the  good  faery,  that  he  ceased  his 
labours,  and  left  the  place.  On  the  spot 
where  the  cloak  was  left,  the  following 
stanza  was  found, 

Hob  red  coat.  Hob  red  hood, 

Hob  do  you  no  harm,  but  no  more  good.* 

Loupscar,  alluded  to  in  the  third  verse,  is 
a  place  in  the  Wharfe  near  Burnsall,  where 
the  river  is  pent  in  with  rocks,  and  boils 
along  in  a  confined  channel,  and  then  dis- 
charges itself  into  a  pool  of  tremendous 
depth,  forming,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  says  in 
his  history,  "  a  scene  more  dreadful  than 
pleasing.''  The  channel  of  the  Wharfe  is  in 
general  craggy,  and  the  river  abounds  with 
similar  vortices  to  Loupscar  ;  the  two  most 
celebrated  of  which  are  the  Gastrills  above 
Grassington,  and  the  Strid,  in  Bolton, 
woods.  The  latter  will  be  recognised  by 
the  poetical  reader,  as  the  fatal  gulf  where 
the  Boy  of  Egremond  was  drowned,  whose 
story  Rogers  has  versified  with  such  exqui- 
site pathos. 

"  The  Trailer's  Gill"  is  in  Skyram  pas- 
tures, beyond  Appletreewick.  I  visited  it 
a  few  days  ago,  when  the  torrent  was  con- 
siderably swollen  by  the  recent  heavy  rains 
amongst  the  mountains.  The  roar  of  the 
water,  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  over- 
hanging crags,  and  its  loneliness,  united  to 
heighten  the  terrors  of  the  place.  To  an 
inhabitant  of  London,  the  scene  of  the 
wolf's  glen,  in  the  Drury  version  of  "  Der 
Freischiitz,"  may  give  some  faint  idea  of  it. 
Dr.  Whitaker  thought  Trailer's  Gill  "want- 
ed the  deep  horror  of  Gordale,"  near  Mal- 
ham.  There  is  certainly  more  sublimity 
and  grandeur  about  Gordale  ;  but  as  to 
horror,  I  think  it  nothing  to  "  the  Trailer's 
Gill."    This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

The  last  verses  allude  to  the  beautiful 
and  ancient  custom,  still  universally  preva- 
lent throughout  our  district,  of  chanting  a 
solemn  dirge  at  funerals,  till  the  corpse 
reaches  the  church-yard  gateway.  I  know 
of  nothing  more  affecting  to  a  stranger  than 
to  meet,  at  evening,  a  funeral  train  proceed- 
ing along  one  of  our  romantic  vallies,  while 
the   neighbouring  rocks   are  resonant  with 

*  Mr.  Story,  of  Gargrave,  has  written  a  beautiful 
Craven  faery  tale,  called  Fitz-Harold. 
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the  loud  dirge  sung  by  the  friends  of  the 
departed.  Long  may  this  custom  continue  ! 
Too  many  of  our  old  customs  fall  into  mis- 
use by  the  ridicule  thrown  on  them  by 
dissenters,  as  being  popish,  &c. ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  in  Craven  the  dissenters 
are  great  encouragers  of  funeral  dirges.  In 
Mrs7  Heman's  sacred  melody,  "  Last  Rites," 
this  stanza  alludes  to  the  practice  : — 

By  the  chanted  psalm  that  fills 
Reverently  the  ancient  hills, 
Learn,  that  from  his  harvests  done, 
Peasants  bear  a  brother  on 
To  his  last  repose  I 

Grassington  in  Craven,  T.  Q.  M. 

Nov.  6,  1827. 


The  Second  Series  of 

WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES, 

With  Forty  Original  Designs, 

BY  THOMAS  HOOD. 

"  What  demon  hath  possessed  thee,  that  thou  wilt 
never  forsake  that  impertinent  custom  of  punning  ?" 

Scriblerus. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  answer  the 
question  instead  of  Mr.  Hood,  I  should 
say,  that  it  is  the  same  demon  which  pro- 
vokes me  to  rush  directly  through  his  new 
volume  in  preference  to  half  a  dozen  works, 
which  order  of  time  and  propriety  en- 
title to  previous  notice.  This  book  de- 
tains me  from  my  purposes,  as  a  new  print 
in  a  shop-window  does  a  boy  on  his  way 
to  school ;  and,  like  him,  at  the  risk  of 
being  found  fault  with  for  not  minding  my 
task,  I  would  talk  of  the  attractive  novelty 
to  wights  of  the  same  humour.  It  comes 
like  good  news,  which  nobody  is  ignorant 
of,  and  every  body  tells  to  every  body,  and 
sets  business  at  a  stand-still.  It  puts  clean 
out  of  my  head  all  thought  of  another  en- 
graving for  the  present  sheet,  though  I 
know,  good  reader,  that  already  "  I  owe 
you  one" — perhaps  two: — never  mind! 
you  shall  have  "  all  in  good  time ;"  if  you 
don't,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  eat  me.  With 
such  a  tender,  the  most  untender  will,  or 
ought  to  be,  as  content  as  "  the  blacks  of 
Niger  at  its  infant  rill,"  seated  at  their 
"  white-bait?  the  thirty-eighth  cut — in  Mr. 
Hood's  book,  very  near  "  the  end," — a  very 
inviting  one  to  Shylock-kind  of  people, 
who  have  not 

" seen,  perchance,  unhappy  white  folks  cook'd. 

And  then  made  free  of  negro  corporations." — p.  149. 


Mr.  Hood  begins — to  be  modest — with 
pleading  guilty  to  what  he  calls  "  some 
verbal  misdemeanours,"  and  then,  leaving 
"  his  defence  to  Dean  Swift,  and  the  other 
great  European  and  oriental  /jundits,"  puts 
himself  upon  his  country.  But  by  whom 
is  he  arraigned,  save  a  few  highwaymen  in 
the  "  march  of  intellect,"  who  sagely  affirm, 
that  "  a  man  who  would  make  a  pun  would 
pick  a  pocket!" — a  saying  devised  by  some 
wag,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  these  dol- 
drums, who  never  hear  a  good  thing,  but 
they  button  up  their  pockets  and  features, 
and  walk  off  with  nothing  about  them  of 
likeness  to  humanity  but  the  biforked  form. 
For  capital  likenesses  of  such  persons,  turn 
to  the  story  of  "  Tim  Turpin,"  and  look 
first,  to  pay  due  honour,  at  the  engravings 
of  "  the  Judges  of  a-size,"  and  then  at 
"Jurors — not  con-jurors."  Portraits  of 
this  order  could  not  have  been  drawn  by 
any  other  than  a  close  and  accurate  observer 
of  character.  Indeed,  that  Mr.  Hood  is 
eminently  qualified  in  this  respect,  he  has 
before  abundantly  testified  ;  especially  by 
"  The  Progress  of  Cant,"  a  print  that  must 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  a  history 
of  Character  and  Caricature,  whenever  such 
a  work  shall  be  written.*  In  this  new 
series  of  "  Whims  and  Oddities,"  he  pre- 
sents a  sketch,  called  "  Infant  Genius  ; ' — a 
little  boy  delighted  with  having  rudely 
traced  an  uncouth  figure  ;  such  a  "  draw- 
ing "  as  excites  a  good  mistaken  mother 
to  declare,  "the  little  fellow  has  quite  a 
genius,  and  will  be  very  clever  if  he  only 
has  encouragement :"— and  thus  many  a 
child's  talent  for  fine-drawing- — which,  at 
the  tailoring  trade,  might  have  secured  the 
means  of  living — has  been  misencouraged 
to  the  making  up  of  fifth-rate  artists  with  a 
starvation  income.  The  engraving  of  the 
"  Infant  Genius "  illustrates  the  following 
poem. 


The  Progress  of  Art. 

O  happy  time  ! — Art's  early  days  ! 

When  o'er  each  deed,  with  sweet  self-praise, 

Narcissus-like  I  hung  ! 
When  great  Rembrandt  but  little  seem'd, 
And  such  old  masters  all  were  deem'd 

As  nothing  to  the  young  ! 


*  A  "  History  of  the  Art  of  Caricaturing,  by  J.  P. 
Malcolm,  F.S.A.,  1813,"  4to.,  is  by  no  means  what  its 
title  purports.  Mr.  Malcolm  was  a  very  worthy  man, 
and  a  diligent  compiler  of  facts  on  other  subjects  ;  but, 
in  the  ra>rk  alluded  to,  he  utterly  failed,  from  want  of 
knowledge  and  discrimination.  He  confounds  charac- 
ter with  caricature,  and  was  otherwise  inadequate  to 
the  task  he  undertook. 
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Some  scratchy  strokes — abrupt  and  few, 
So  easily  and  swift  I  drew, 

Suffic'd  for  my  design  ; 
My  sketchy,  superficial  hand, 
Drew  solids  at  a  dash— and  spann'd 

A  surface  with  a  line. 

Not  long  my  eye  was  thus  content. 
But  grew  more  critical — my  bent 

Essay'd  a  higher  walk; 
I  copied  leaden  eyes  in  lead — 
Rhuematic  hands  in  white  and  red, 

And  gouty  feet — in  chalk. 

Anon  my  studious  art  for  days 
Kept  making  faces — happy  phrase, 

For  faces  such  as  mine  ! 
Accomplish'd  in  the  details  then 
I  left  the  minor  parts  of  men, 

And  drew  the  form  divine. 

Old  gods  and  heroes — Trojan — Greek, 
Figures — long  after  the  antique, 

Great  Ajax  justly  fear'd  ; 
Hectors  of  whom  at  night  I  dreamt, 
And  Nestor,  fringed  enough  to  tempt 

Bird-nesters  to  his  beard. 

A  Bacchus,  leering  on  a  bowl, 
A  Pallas,  that  outstar'd  her  owl, 

A  Vulcan — very  lame  ; 
A  Dian  stuck  about  with  stars, 
With  my  right  hand  I  murder'd  Mars — 

(One  Williams  did  the  same.) 

But  tir'd  of  this  dry  work  at  last, 
Crayon  and  chalk  aside  I  cast, 

And  gave  my  brush  a  drink  ! 
Dipping — "  as  when  a  painter  dips 
In  gloom  of  earthquake  and  eclipse," — 

That  is — in  Indian  ink. 

Oh  then,  what  black  Mont  Blancs  arose, 
Crested  with  soot,  and  not  with  snows  ; 

What  clouds  of  dingy  hue! 
In  spite  of  what  the  bard  has  penn'd, 
I  fear  the  distance  did  not  "  lend 

Enchantment  to  the  view." 

Not  Radcliffe's  brush  did  e'er  design 
Black  Forests,  half  so  black  as  mine, 

Or  lakes  so  like  a  pall; 
The  Chinese  cake  dispers'd  a  ray 
Of  darkness,  like  the  light  of  Day 

And  Martin  over  all. 

Yet  urchin  pride  snstain'd  me  still, 
I  gaz'd  on  all  with  right  good-will, 

And  spread  the  dingy  tint; 
"  No  holy  Luke  helped  me  to  paint, 
The  Devil  surely,  not  a  saint, 

Had  any  finger  in't  I" 


But  colours  came ! — like  morning  light, 
With  gorgeous  hues  displacing  night, 

Or  spring's  enliven'd  scene  : 
At  once  the  sable  shades  withdrew  ; 
My  skies  got  very,  very  blue ; 

My  trees  extremely  green. 

And  wash'd  by  my  cosmetic  brush, 
How  beauty's  cheek  began  to  blush  ; 

With  locks  of  auburn  stain — 
(Not  Goldsmith's  Auburn)— nut-brown  hair, 
That  made  her  loveliest  of  the  fair  ; 

Not  "  loveliest  of  the  plain !" 

Her  lips  were  of  vermilion  hue  ; 
Love  in  her  eyes,  and  Prussian  blue, 

Set  all  my  heart  in  flame  ! — 
A  young  Pygmalion,  I  adored 
The  maids  I  made — but  time  was  stor'd 

With  evil — and  it  came  ! 

Perspective  dawn'd — and  soon  I  saw 
My  houses  stand  against  its  law  ; 

And  "  keeping"  all  nnkept  ! 
My  beauties  were  no  longer  things 
For  love  and  fond  imaginings ; 

But  horrors  to  be  wept  1 

Ah  !  why  did  knowledge  ope  my  eyes  ? 
Why  did  I  get  more  artist-wise  ? 

It  only  serves  to  hint, 
What  grave  defects  and  wants  are  mine ; 
That  I'm  no  Hilton  in  design — 

In  nature  no  Dewint  1 

Thrice  happy  time  ! — Art's  early  days  I 
When  o'er  each  deed  with  sweet  self-praise, 

Narcissus-like  I  hung ! 
When  great  Rembrandt  but  little  seem'd, 
And  such  old  masters  all  were  deem'd 

As  nothing  to  the  young  ! 

In  verification  of  the  old  saying-,  "  Once 
a  man,  twice  a  child,"  Mr.  Hood  tells  of 
"  A  School  tor  Adults," — and  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  aged  men,  baldheaded  and  wigged, 
whose  education  had  been  neglected,  study- 
ing their  A,  B,  C.  A  letter  from  one  of 
them  at  a  preparatory  school  is  exceedingly 
amusing.  The  article  is  preceded  by  a 
dramatic  scene. 

Servant.  How  well  you  saw 
Your  father  to  school  to-day,  knowing  how  apt 
He  is  to  play  the  truant. 

Son.  But  is  he  not 
Yet  gone  to  school  ? 

Servant.  Stand  by,  and  you  shall  see. 

Enter  three  old  men,  with  satchels,  singing. 
All  three.    Domine,  domine,  duster, 

Three  knaves  in  a  cluster. 
Son.  O  this  is  gallant  pastime.    Nay,  come  on  ; 
Is  this  your  school  ?  was  that  your  lesson,  ha? 
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1st  Old  Man.  Pray,  now,  good  son,  indeed,  indeed— 
Sun.  Indeed 
You  shall  to  school.     Away  with  him  ;  and  take 
Their  wagships  with  him,  the  whole  cluster  of  them. 
2d  Old  Man.  You  shan't  send  us,  now,  so  you  shan't — 
3d  Old  Man.  We  benoneof  your  father,  so  we  be'nt. — 
Son. 
Away  with  'em,  I  say  ;  and  tell  their  school-mistress 
What  truants  they  are,  and  bid  her  pay  'em  soundly. 
All  three.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 
Lady.  Alas  !  will  nobody  beg  pardon  for 
The  poor  old  boys  ? 

Traveller.  Do  men  of  such  fair  years  here  go  to  school  ? 
Native.  They  would  die  dunces  else. 
These  were  great  scholars  in  their  youth  ;  but  when 
Age  grows  upon  men  here,  their  learning  wastes, 
And  so  decays,  that,  if  they  live  until 
Threescore,  their  sons  send  'em  to  school  again  ; 
They'd  die  as  speechless  else  as  new-born  children. 

Traveller.  'Tis  a  wise  nation,  and  the  piety 
Of  the  young  men  most  rare  and  commendable  : 
Yet  give  me,  as  a  stranger,  leave  to  beg 
Their  liberty  this  day. 

Son.  'Tis  granted. 
Hold  up  your  heads ;  and  thank  the  gentleman, 
Like  scholars,  with  your  heels  now. 

All  three.  Gratias  !  gratias  !  gratias  !  [  Exit,  singing.] 
"  The  Antipodes,"  by  R.  Brume. 

No  reader  of  the  first  series  of  the 
"  Whims  and  Oddities"  can  have  forgotten 
"  The  Spoiled  Child  "  of  "  My  Aunt  Sha- 
kerly,"  or  the  unhappy  lady  herself;  and 
now  we  are  informed  that  "  towards  the 
close  of  her  life,  my  aunt  Shakerly  increased 
rapidly  in  bulk:  she  kept  adding  growth 
unto  her  growth, 
"  Giving  a  sum  of  more  to  that  which  had  too  much," 

till  the  result  was  worthy  of  a  Smithfield 
premium.  It  was  not  the  triumph,  how- 
ever, of  any  systematic  diet  for  the  promo- 
tion of  fat, — (except  oyster-eating  there  is 
no  human  system  of  stall-feeding.) — on  the 
contrary,  she  lived  abstemiously,  diluting 
her  food  with  pickle-acids,  and  keeping 
frequent  fasts  in  order  to  reduce  her  com- 
pass;  but  they  failed  of  this  desirable 
effect.  Nature  had  planned  an  original 
tendency  in  her  organization  that  was  not 
to  be  overcome  : — she  would  have  fattened 
on  sour  krout. 

"  My  uncle,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased 
daily;  originally  a  little  man,  he  became 
lean,  shrunken,  wizened.  There  was  a  pre- 
disposition in  his  constitution  that  made 
him  spare,  and  kept  him  so  : — he  would 
have  fallen  off  even  on  brewer's  grains. 

•'  It  was  the  common  joke  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  designate  my  aunt,  my  uncle, 
and  the  infant  Shakerly,  as  '  Wholesale, 
Retail,  and  For  Exportation  ;'  and,  in 
truth,  they  were  not  inapt  impersonations 


of  that  popular  inscription, — my  aunt  a 
giantess,  my  uncle  a  pigmy,  and  the  child 
being  '  carried  abroad.' " — This  is  the  com- 
mencement of  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Decline  of  Mrs.  Shakerly." 

A  story  of  ''  the  Absentee,"  and  of  the 
"  absent  tea,"  on  a  friend's  visit  to  him,  is 
painfully  whimsical.  Akin  to  it  is  an  en- 
graving of  a  person  who  had  retired  to  rest 
coming  down  stairs  in  his  shirt,  and  shorts, 
and  great  alarm,  with  a  chamber-light  in 
his  hand,  and  the  top  of  his  nightcap  in  a 
smothering  blaze,  exclaiming 

"  Don't  you  smell  Fire  ?*' 

Run  ! — run  for  St.  Clement's  engine  ! 

For  the  pawnbroker's  all  in  a  blaze, 
And  the  pledges  are  frying  and  singing — 

Oh  !  how  the  poor  pawners  will  craze  ! 
Now  where  can  the  turncock  be  drinking  ? 

Was  there  ever  so  thirsty  an  elf? — 
But  he  still  may  tope  on,  for  I'm  thinking 

That  the  plugs  are  as  dry  as  himself. 

The  engines! — I  hear  them  come  rumbling  : 

There's  the  Phcenix  !  the  Globe  !  and  the  Sun  ! 
What  a  row  there  will  be,  and  a  grumbling. 

When  the  water  don't  start  for  a  run  1 
See !  there  they  come  racing  and  tearing, 

All  the  street  with  loud  voices  is  fill'd  ; 
Oh  !  it's  only  the  firemen  a-swearing 

At  a  man  they've  run  over  and  kill'd  ! 

How  sweetly  the  sparks  fly  away  now, 

And  twinkle  like  stars  in  the  sky  ; 
It's  a  wonder  the  engines  don't  play  now, 

But  I  never  saw  water  so  shy  ! 
Why  there  isn't  enough  for  a  snipe, 

And  the  fire  it  is  fiercer,  alas  ! 
Oh  !  instead  of  the  New  River  pipe, 

They  have  gone — that  they  have — to  the  gas ! 

Only  look  at  the  poor  little  P 's 

On  the  roof— is  there  any  tiling  sadder  ? 
My  dears,  keep  fast  hold,  if  you  please, 

And  they  won't  be  an  hour  with  the  ladder! 
But  if  any  one's  hot  in  their  feet, 

And  in  very  great  haste  to  be  sav'd, 
Here's  a  nice  easy  bit  in  the  street. 

That  M'Adam  has  lately  unpav'd  ! 

There  is  some  one — I  see  a  dark  shape 

At  that  window,  the  hottest  of  all, — 
My  good  woman,  why  don't  you  escape  ? 

Never  think  of  your  bonnet  and  shawl : 
If  your  dress  is'nt  perfect,  what  is  it 

For  once  iu  a  way  to  your  hurt  ? 
When  your  husband  is  paying  a  visit 

There,  at  Number  Fourteen,  in  his  shirt! 

Only  see  how  she  throws  out  her  chancy  t 

Her  basins,  and  teapots,  and  all 
The  most  brittle  of  her  goods— or  any, 

But  they  all  break  in  breaking  their  fall : 
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Such  things  are  not  surely  the  best 

From  a  two-siory  window  to  throw — 
She  might  save  a  good  iron  bound  chest, 

For  there's  plenty  of  people  below  ! 
O  dear  !  what  a  beautiful  flash  ! 

How  it  shone  thio'  the  window  and  door  ; 
We  shall  soon  hear  a  scream  and  a  crash, 

When  the  woman  falls  thro'  with  the  floor  ! 
There!  there!  what  a  volley  of  flame, 

And  then  suddenly  all  is  obscur'd  ! — 
Well — I'm  glad  in  my  heart  that  I  came  ; — 

But  I  hope  the  poor  man  is  insur'd  ! 

There  are  ballads  in  the  "  New  Series  " 
that  rival  "  Sally  Brown  and  Ben  the  Car- 
penter" in  the  former  volume.  Of  this  class 
are  "  Mary's  Ghost ;"  the  story  of  "  Tim 
Turpin,"  mentioned  before;  and  another  of 
"  Jack  Hall,"  showing,  how  Jack  was  an 
undertaker's  mute — how  Jack  sometimes 
drove  the  hearse — how  Jack  was  in  league 
with  resurrection-men,  and  stole  the  bodies 
he  buried — how  Death  met  Jack  in  St. 
Pancras  burying-ground,  and  shook  hands 
with  him — how  Death  invited  Jack  home 
to  supper — how  Jack  preferred  going  to 
the  Cheshire  Cheese,  and  Death  didn't — 
how  Jack  was  brought  to  Death's  door, 
and  what  he  saw  there — how  Jack  was 
obliged  to  go  in,  and  Death  introduced  him 
to  his  friends  as  "  Mr.  Hall  the  body- 
snatcher" — how  Jack  got  off  without  bid- 
ding them  good  night — how  Jack  was  in- 
disposed— how  twelve  doctors  came  to  visit 
Jack  without  taking  fees— how  Jack  got 
worse,  and  how  he  confessed  he  had  sold 
his  own  body  twelve  different  times  to  the 
twelve  doctors— how  the  twelve  doctors  did 
not  know  Jack  was  so  bad — how  the  twelve 
doctors  disputed  in  Jack's  room  which 
should  have  his  body  till  twelve  o'clock — 
how  Jack  then  departed,  the  twelve  doctors 
couldn't  tell  how—  and  how,  as  Jack's  body 
could  not  be  found,  the  twelve  doctors  de- 
parted, and  not  one  of  them  was  satisfied. 

In  the  forementioned  ballads  there  are 
many  "  verbal  misdemeanours,"  at  which 
the  author  cautiously  hints  in  his  preface 
with  some  tokens  of  deprecation: — "Let 
me  suggest,"  he  says,  "  that  a  pun  is  some- 
what like  a  cherry  :  though  there  may  be  a 
slight  outward  indication  of  partition — of 
duplicity  of  meaning — yet  no  gentleman 
need  make  two  bites  at  it  against  his  own 
pleasure.  To  accommodate  certain  readers, 
notwithstanding,  I  have  refrained  from 
putting  the  majority  in  italics."  He  is 
equally  sinful  and  considerate  in  his  prose : 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  character, 
which  fairly  claims  a  place  with  those  of 
bishop  Earle,  sir  Thomas  Oveibury,  and 
even  Butler. 


"A  Ballad  Singer 

Is  a  town-crier  for  the  advertising  of  lost 
tunes.  Hunger  hath  made  him  a  wind  in- 
strument ;  his  want  is  vocal,  and  not  he. 
His  voice  had  gone  a-begging  before  he 
took  it  up  and  applied  it  to  the  same  trade ; 
it  was  too  strong  to  hawk  mackerel,  but 
was  just  soft  enough  for  Robin  Adair.  His 
business  is  to  make  popular  songs  unpopu- 
lar,— he  gives  the  air,  like  a  weathercock, 
with  many  variations.  As  for  a  key,  he  has 
but  one — a  latch-key — for  all  manner  of 
tunes ;  and  as  they  are  to  pass  current 
amongst  the  lower  sorts  of  people,  he 
makes  his  notes  like  a  country  banker's,  as 
thick  as  he  can.  His  tones  have  a  copper 
sound,  for  he  sounds  for  copper;  and  for 
the  musical  divisions  he  hath  no  regard,  but 
sings  on,  like  a  kettle,  without  taking  any 
heed  of  the  bars.  Before  beginning  he 
clears  his  pipe  with  gin ;  and  he  is  always 
hoarse  from  the  thorough  draft  in  his  throat. 
He  hath  but  one  shake,  and  that  is  in  win- 
ter. His  voice  sounds  flat,  from  flatulence  ; 
and  he  fetches  breath,  like  a  drowning 
kitten,  whenever  he  can.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  his  music  gains  ground,  for  it  walks 
with  him  from  end  to  end  of  the  street. 

"  He  is  your  only  performer  that  requires 
not  many  entreaties  for  a  song ;  for  he  will 
chant,  without  asking,  to  a  street  cur  or  a 
parish  post.  His  only  backwardness  is  to 
a  stave  after  dinner,  seeing  that  he  never 
dines;  for  he  sings  for  bread,  and  though 
corn  has  ears,  sings  very  commonly  in  vain. 
As  for  his  country,  he  is  an  Englishman, 
that  by  his  birthright  may  sing  whether  he 
can  or  not.  To  conclude,  he  is  reckoned 
passable  in  the  city,  but  is  not  so  good  off 
the  stones." 

An  incurable  joker  subjects  himself  to  the 
inconvenience  of  not  being  believed,  though 
he  speak  the  truth;  and  therefore  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  the  author  of  "  Whims 
and  Oddities"  is  questionable.  He  says  : — 

"A  Mad  Dog 

Is  none  of  my  bugbears.  Of  the  bite  of 
dogs,  large  ones  especially,  I  have  a  rea- 
sonable dread  ;  but  as  to  any  participation 
in  the  canine  frenzy,  I  am  somewhat  scep- 
tical. The  notion  savours  of  the  same 
fanciful  superstition  that  invested  the  sub- 
jects of  Dr.  Jenner  with  a  pair  of  horns. 
Such  was  affirmed  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
vaccine  matter — and  I  shall  believe  what 
I  have  heard  of  the  canine  virus,  when  I 
see  a  rabid  gentleman,  or  gentlewoman, 
with  flap  ears,  dew-claws,  and  a  brush- 
tail  !— - 
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"  I  put  no  faith  in  the  vulgar  stories  of 
human  beings  betaking  themselves,  through 
a  dog-bite,  to  dog-habits  :  and  consider  the 
smotherings  and  drownings,  that  have  ori- 
ginated in  that  fancy,  as  cruel  as  the  murders 
for  witchcraft.  Are  we,  for  a  few  yelpings, 
to  stifle  all  the  disciples  of  Loyola — Jesuits' 
bark — or  plunge  unto  death  all  the  conva- 
lescents who  may  take  to  bark  and  wine  ? 

"  As  for  the  hydrophobia,  or  loathing  of 
water,  I  have  it  mildly  myself.  My  head 
turns  invariably  at  thin  washy  potations. 
With  a  dog,  indeed,  the  case  is  different — 
he  is  a  water-drinker ;  and  when  he  takes 
to  grape-juice,  or  the  stronger  cordials,  may 
be  dangerous.  But  I  have  never  seen  one 
with  a  bottle — except  at  his  tail. 

"  There  are  other  dogs  who  are  born  to 
haunt  the  liquid  element,  to  dive  and  swim 
— and  for  such  to  shun  the  lake  or  the  pond 
would  look  suspicious.  A  Newfoundlander, 
standing  up  from  a  shower  at  a  door-way, 
or  a  spaniel  with  a  parapluie,  might  be  in- 
nocently destroyed.  But  when  does  such 
a  cur  occur  V 

Mr.  Hood  answers  the  question  himself 
by  "  hydrophobia"   of  his   own   creation, 
namely,  an  engraving  of  a  dog,  on  whom 
he  makes  "  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an 
end ;"  and   whom   he   represents  walking 
biped-fashion ;  he   hath   for  his  shield,  as 
Randle  Holme  would  say,  an  umbrella  vert, 
charged  with  the  stick  thereof,  as  a  bend  or. 
"  The  carSer  of  this  animal,"  says   Mr. 
Hood,  "  is  but  a  type  of  his  victim's — sup- 
pose some  bank  clerk.     He  was  not  bitten, 
but  only  splashed  on  the  hand  by  the  mad 
foam  or  dog-spray  :  a  recent  flea-bite  gives 
entrance  to  the  virus,  and  in  less  than  three 
years  it  gets  possession.     Then  the  tragedy 
begins.       The    unhappy    gentleman    first 
evinces  uneasiness  at  being  called  on  for 
his  New  River  rates.     He  answers  the  col- 
lector snappishly,  and  when  summoned  to 
pay  for  his  supply  of  water,  tells  the   com- 
missioners, doggedly,  that  they  may  cut  it 
off.      From  that  time  he  gets  worse.      He 
refuses  slops — turns  up  a  pug  nose  at  pump 
water — and  at  last,  on  a  washing-day,  after 
flying  at  the  laundress,  rushes  out,  ripe  for 
hunting,  to  the  street.     A  twilight  remem- 
brance leads  him  to  the  house  of  his  intend- 
ed.    He  fastens  on  her  hand — next  worries 
his  mother — takes  a  bit  apiece  out  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters — runs  a-muck,  '  giving 
tongue,'     all    through    the    suburbs  —  and 
finally,   is    smothered  by   a   pair  of  bed- 
beaters  in  Moorfields. 

"  According  to  popular  theory  the  mis- 
chief ends  not  here.  The  dog's  master — 
the  trainer,  the  friends,  human  and  canine 


— the  bank  clerks — the  laundresses — sweet- 
heart— mother  and  sisters — the  two  bed- 
beaters — all  inherit  the  rabies,  and  run 
about  to  bite  others." 

But,  is  not  this  drollery  on  hydrophobia 
feigned  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  a  certain  boot- 
maker receives  orders  every  July  from  the 
author  of  "  Whims  and  Oddities,"  for  boots 
to  reach  above  the  calf,  of  calf  so  iuordi- 
nately  stout  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting 
the  teeth  of  a  dog,  however  viciously  rabid  ; 
and  with  underleathers  of  winter  thickness, 
for  the  purpose  of  kicking  all  dogs  withal, 
in  the  canicular  days  ?  These  queries  are  not 
urged  upon  Mr.  H.  with  the  tongue'of  scan- 
dal; of  that,  indeed,  he  has  no  fear,  for  he 
dreads  no  tongue,  but  (to  use  his  quota- 
tion from  Lord  Duberly)  the  "  vermicular 
tongue."  This  little  exposure  of  his  pre- 
vailing weakness  he  has  provoked,  by 
affecting  to  discredit  what  hivsole  shakes 
at  every  summer. 

The  "  New  Series  of  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties" abounds  with  drolleries.  Its  author's 
"  Forty  Designs"  are  all  ludicrous ;  and, 
that  they  have  been  engraven  with  fidelity 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  his  compli- 
ment to  the  engraver.  "  My  hope  persuades 
me,"  he  says,  "  that  my  illustrations  cannot 
have  degenerated,  so  ably  have  I  been 
seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  Willis ;  who, 
like  the  humane  Walter,  has  befriended  my 
offspring  in  the  wood."*  Though  the  en- 
gravings are  indescribably  expressive,  yet 
a  few  may  be  hinted  at,  viz. 

"  Speak  up,  sir !"  a  youth  on  his  knees, 
vehemently  declaring  his  love,  yet  in  a 
tone  not  snfficiently  loud,  to  a  female  on  a 
sofa,  who  doth  "  incline  her  ear"  with  a 
trumpet,  to  assist  the  auricle. 

"  In  and  out  Pensioners,"  exemplifying 
the  "  Suaviter  in  modo,"  and  "  Fortiter 
in  re." 

"  The  spare  bed,"  uncommonly  spare. 

"  Why  don't  you  get  up  behind  ?"  ad- 
dressed by  a  donkey-rider — who  does  not 
sit  before — to  a  boy  on  the  ground. 

"  Banditti,"  street  minstrels. 

"  Dust  O  !"  Death  collecting  his  dust — 
critically  speaking,  this  might  be  object- 
ed to. 

"  Crane-iology ;"  a  crane,  with  its  bill 
calliper-wise,  speculating  on  a  scull,  and 
ascertaining  its  developements. 

"  A  Retrospective  Review  ;"  very  literal. 

"  She  is  all  heart  ;"  a  very  hearty  body. 

"  The  last  visit ;"  quacks. 


•  This  passage  is  quoted  here  from  kind  feeling,  and 
friendly  wishes,  towards  the  worthy  person  mentioned 
in  it. 
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"  The  Angel  of  Death ;"  one  of  them — 
Tery  fine. 

"  Joiners  ;"  Vicar  and  Moses. 

"  Drill  and  Broadcast;"  nature  and  art. 

"  High-born  and  Low-born  ;''  odd  dif- 
ferences. 

*  Lawk  !  I've  forgot  the  brandy  !"  abo- 
minably provoking — only  look ! 

"  Comparative  Physiolosy"  is  a  a  wan- 
dering camel-driver  and  exhibitor,  parad- 
ing, for  a  few  pence,  the  creature's  outland- 
lish  hump,  yet  burthened  himself  with  a 
bunch  of  flesh  between  the  shoulders." — 

"  Oh  would  some  power  the  giftie  gi'  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us  !" 

Mr.  Hood's  talents  are  as  versatile  as  his 
imagination  is  excursive :  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide,  whether  he  excels  in  the 
ludicrous  or  the  grave.  He  depicts  a 
pathetic  so§ne  with  infinitely  delicate  and 
discriminative  touches,  and  his  powers  are 
evidently  equal  to  a  high  order  of  poetical 
grandeur.  His  "  Sally  Holt  and  the  Death 
of  John  Hayloft,"  is  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  natural  feeling. 

"  Nature,  unkind  to  Sally  Holt  as  to 
Dogberry,  denied  to  her  that  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing,  which  comes  to  some 
by  instinct.  A  strong  principle  of  religion 
made  it  a  darling  point  with  her  to  learn  to 
read,  that  she  might  study  in  her  Bible  : 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  help  of  my  cousin, 
and  as  ardent  a  desire  for  learning  as  ever 
dwelt  in  scholar,  poor  Sally  never  mastered 
beyond  A-B-ab.  Her  mind,  simple  as  her 
heart,  was  unequal  to  any  more  difficult 
combinations.  Writing  was  worse  to  her 
than  conjuring.  My  cousin  was  her  ama- 
nuensis :  and  from  the  vague,  unaccount- 
able mistrust  of  ignorance,  the  inditer  took 
the  pains  always  to  compare  the  verbal 
message  with  the  transcript,  by  counting 
the  number  of  the  words. 

"  I  would  give  up  all  the  tender  epistles 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  Brooke,  to  have  read  one  of 
Sally's  epistles ;  but  they  were  amatory, 
and  therefore  kept  sacred  :  for  plain  as  she 
was,  Sally  Holt  had  a  lover. 

"  There  is  an  unpretending  plainness  in 
some  faces  that  has  its  charm — an  unaffect- 
ed ugliness,  a  thousand  times  more  bewitch- 
ing than  those  would-be  pretty  looks  that 
neither  satisfy  the  critical  sense,  nor  leave 
the  matter  of  beauty  at  once  to  the  imagi- 
nation. We  like  better  to  make  a  new  face 
than  to  mend  an  old  one.  Sally  had  not 
one  good  feature,  except  those  which  John 
Hayloft  made  for  her  in  his  dreams  ;  and  to 
judge  from  one  token,  her  partial  fancy  was 
equally  answerable  for   his  charms.     One 


precious  lock — no,  not  a  lock,  but  rather  a 
remnant  of  very  short,  very  coarse,  very 
yellow  hair,  the  clippings  of  a  military  crop, 
for  John  was  a  corporal — stood  the  fore- 
most item  amongst  her  treasures.  To  her 
they  were  curls,  golden,  Hyperian,  and 
cherished  long  after  the  parent-head  was 
laid  low,  with  many  more,  on  the  bloody 
plain  of  Salamanca. 

"  I  remember  vividly  at  this  moment  the 
ecstasy  of  her  grief  at  the  receipt  of  the 
fatal  news.  She  was  standing  near  the 
dresser  with  a  dish,  just  cleaned,  in  her  dex- 
ter hand.  Ninety-nine  women  in  a  hundred 
would  have  dropped  the  dish.  Many  would 
have  flung  themselves  after  it  on  the  floor; 
but  Sally  put  it  up,  orderly,  on  the  shelf. 
The  fall  of  John  Hayloft  could  not  induce 
the  fall  of  the  crockery.  She  felt  the  blow 
notwithstanding ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
emptied  her  hands,  began  to  give  way  to 
her  emotions  in  her  own  manner.  Affliction 
vents  itself  in  various  modes,  with  different 
temperaments  :  some  rage,  others  compose 
themselves  like  monuments.  Some  weep, 
some  sleep,  some  prose  about  death,  and 
others  poetize  on  it.  Many  take  to  a  bottle, 
or  to  a  rope.  Some  go  to  Margate,  or 
Bath. 

"  Sally  did  nothing  of  these  kinds.  She 
neither  snivelled,  travelled,  sickened,  mad- 
dened, nor  ranted,  nor  canted,  nor  hung, 
nor  fuddled  herself — she  only  rocked  her- 
self upon  the  kitchen  chair  !  • 

"  The  action  was  not  adequate  to  her  re- 
lief. She  got  up — took  a  fresh  chair — then 
another — and  another — and  another, — till 
she  had  rocked  on  all  the  chairs  in  the 
kitchen. 

"  The  thing  was  tickling  to  both  sympa- 
thies. It  was  pathetical  to  behold  her  grief, 
but  ludicrous  that  she  knew  no  better  how 
to  grieve. 

"  An  American  might  have  thought  that 
she  was  in  the  act  of  enjoyment,  but  for  an 
intermitting  O  dear!  Odear!  Passion 
could  not  wring  more  from  her  in  the  way 
of  exclamation  than  the  tooth-ache.  Her 
lamentations  were  always  the  same,  even 
in  tone.  By  and  by  she  pulled  out  the 
hair — the  cropped,  yellow,  stunted,  scrubby 
hair;  then  she  fell  to  rocking — then O  dear ! 
O  dear  ! — and  then  Da  Capo. 

"  It  was  an  odd  sort  of  elegy  ;  and  yet, 
simple  as  it  was,  I  thought  it  worth  a  thou- 
sand of  lord  Littelton's  ! 

"  '  Heyday,  Sally  !  what  is  the  matter?' 
was  a  very  natural  inquiry  from  my  aunt, 
when  she  came  down  into  the  kitchen  ;  and 
if  she  did  not  make  it  with  her  tongue,  at 
least  it  was  asked  very  intelligibly  by  her 
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eyes.  Now  Sally  had  but  one  way  of  ad-  the  phantom-ship  up  and  down  the  Hud- 
dressing  her  mistress,  and  she  used  it  here,  son,"  suggest  to  Mr.  Hood  a  story  entitled 
It  was  the  same  with  which  she  would  have  "  The  Demon-Ship."  This  he  illustrates 
asked  for  a  holiday,  except  that  the  waters  by  an  engraving  called  "  The  Flying- 
stood  in  her  eyes.  Dutchman,"  representing  the  aerial  ascent 

"  '  If  you  please,  ma'am,'  said  she,  rising  of  a  native  of  the  Low  Countries,  by  virtue 

up  from  her  chair,  and  dropping  her  old  of  a  reversal  of  the  personal  gravity,  which, 

curtsey,  '  if  you  please,  ma'am,  it's  John  particularly  in  a  Hollander,  has  been  com- 

Hayloft  is  dead ;'  and  then  she  began  rock-  monly   understood    to    have    a    tendency 

ing  again,  as  if  grief  was  a  baby  that  wanted  downwards.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Hood's 

jogging  to  sleep." tale  is  illustrated  by  the  tail-piece  referred 

The  many  "  stories  of  storm-ships  and  to.     The   story   itself  commences   with  a 

haunted   vessels,   of  spectre  shallops,  and  highly  wrought  description  of  a  sea-storm, 

supernatural   Dutch-doggers  —  the  adven-  of  uncommon  merit,  which  will  be  the  last 

tuies  of  Solway  sailors,  with  Mahound  in  extract  from  his  interesting  volume  that  can 

his  bottomless  barges,  and  the  careerings  of  be  ventured,  viz. : — 

'Twas  off  the  Wash — the  sun  went  down— the  sea  look'd  black  and  grim, 
For  stormy  clouds,  with  murky  fleece,  were  mustering  at  the  brim; 
Titanic  shades  !  enormous  gloom  ! — as  if  the  solid  night 
Of  Erebus  rose  suddenly  to  seize  upon  the  light ! 
It  was  a  time  for  mariners  to  bear  a  wary  eye, 
With  such  a  dark  conspiracy  between  the  sea  and  sky  ! 

Down  went  my  helm — close  reef'd — the  tack  held  freely  in  my  hand— 
With  ballast  snug — I  put  about,  and  scudded  for  the  land. 
Loud  hiss'd  the  sea  beneath  her  lee — my  little  boat  flew  fast, 
But  faster  still  the  rushing  storm  came  borne  upon  the  blast. 
Lord  !  what  a  roaring  hurricane  beset  the  straining  sail ! 
What  furious  sleet,  with  level  drift,  and  fierce  assaults  of  hail ! 
What  darksome  caverns  yawn'd  before  !  what  jagged  steeps  behind  ! 
Like  battle-steeds,  with  foamy  manes,  wild  tossing  in  the  wind. 
Each  after  each  sank  down  astern,  exhausted  in  the  chase, 
But  where  it  sank  another  rose  and  gallop'd  in  its  place; 
As  black  as  night — they  turn  to  while,  and  cast  against  the  cloud 
A  snowy  sheet,  as  if  each  surge  uptum'd  a  sailor's  shroud  : — 
Still  flew  my  boat ;  alas  !  alas  !  her  course  was  nearly  run  ! 
Behold  yon  fatal  billow  rise — ten  billows  heap'd  in  one ! 
With  fearful  speed  the  dreary  mass  came  rolling,  rolling,  fast, 
As  if  the  scooping  sea  contain'd  one  only  wave  at  last ! 
Still  on  it  came,  with  horrid  roar,  a  swift  pursuing  grave; 
It  seem'd  as  though  some  cloud  had  turn'd  its  hugeness  to  a  wave  ! 
Its  briny  sleet  began  to  beat  beforehand  in  my  face — 
I  felt  the  rearward  keel  begin  to  climb  its  swelling  base ! 
I  saw  its  alpine  hoary  head  impending  over  mine  ! 
Another  pulse — and  down  it  rush'd — an  avalanche  of  brine  ! 
Brief  pause  had  I,  on  God  to  cry,  or  think  of  wife  and  home ; 
The  waters  clos'd — and  when  I  shriek'd,  I  shriek'd  below  the  foam  ! 
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Kixo  Street,  Covekt  Garden. 


Our  readers,  whom,  between  ourselves, 
and  without  flattery,  we  take  to  be  as  social 
a  set  of  persons  as  can  be,  people  of  an 
impartial  humanity,  and  able  to  relish 
whatever  concerneth  a  common  good,  whe- 
ther a  child's  story  or  a  man's  pinch  of 
snuff,  (for  snuff  comes  after  knowledge,) 
doubtless  recollect  the  famous  tale  of  the 
Barmecide  and  his  imaginary  dinner  in  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  We  hereby 
invite  them  to  an  imaginary  cigar  and  cup 
of  coffee  with  us  in  a  spot  scarcely  less 
oriental — to  wit,  our  friend  Gliddon's  Divan 
in  King-street.  Not  that  our  fictitious  en- 
joyment is  to  serve  them  instead  of  the  real 
one.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  our  object  being 
to  advance  the  good  of  all  parties, — of  our 
readers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  good  fellows 
in  their  snuffs, — of  our  friend,  who  can 
supply  them  in  a  manner  different  from 
any  body  else, — and  of  ourselves,  because 

Vol.  II.— 49. 


the  subject  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  brings  us 
all  together  agreeably.  Those  who  have 
the  greatest  relish  for  things  real,  have  also 
the  best  taste  of  them  in  imagination.  We 
confess,  that  for  our  private  eating  (for  a 
cigar,  with  coffee,  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
meat  and  drink  to  us)  we  prefer  a  bower 
with  a  single  friend  ;  but  for  public  smok- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  for  smoking  with  a 
greater  number  of  persons,  or  in  a  coffee- 
room,  especially  now  that  the  winter  is 
coming  on,  and  people  cannot  sit  in  bowers 
without  boots,  commend  us  to  the  warmth, 
and  luxury,  and  conspiracy  of  comforts,  in 
the  Cigar  Divan. 

In  general,  the  room  is  occupied  by  in- 
dividuals, or  groups  of  individuals,  sitting 
apart  at  their  respective  little  mahogany 
tables,  and  smoking,  reading,  or  talking 
with  one  another  in  a  considerate  under 
tone,  in  order  that  nobody  may  be  dis- 
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turbed.  But  on  the  present  occasion  we 
will  have  the  room  to  ourselves,  and  talk  as 
we  please.  In  the  East  it  is  common  to  see 
dirty  streets  and  poor  looking  houses,  and 
on  being  admitted  into  the  interior  of  one 
of  them,  to  find  yourself  in  a  beautiful 
room,  noble  with  drapery,  and  splendid 
with  fountains  and  gilded  trellices.  We  do 
not  mean  to  compare  King-street  with  a 
street  in  Bagdad  or  Constantinople.  We 
have  too  much  respect  for  that  eminent 
thoroughfare,  clean  in  general,  and  classical 
always;  where  you  cannot  turn,  but  you 
meet-  recollections  of  the  Drydens  and 
Hogarths.  The  hotel  next  door  to  the 
Divan  is  still  the  same  as  in  Hogarth's  pic- 
ture of  the  Frosty  Morning;  and  looking 
the  other  way,  you  see  Dryden  coming  out 
of  Rose  Alley  to  spend  his  evening  at  the 
club  in  Russell-street.  But  there  is  mud 
and  fog  enough  this  weather  to  render  the 
contrast  between  any  thoroughfare  and  a 
carpeted  interior  considerable;  and  making 
due  allowance  for  the  palace  of  an  effendi 
and  the  premises  of  a  tradesman,  a  person's 
surprise  would  hardly  be  greater,  certainly 
his. comfort  not  so  great,  in  passing  from 
the  squalidness  of  a  Turkish  street  into  the 
gorgeous  but  suspicious  wealth  of  the  apart- 
ment of  a  pasha,  as  in  slipping  out  of  the 
mud,  and  dirt,  and  mist,  and  cold,  and 
shudder,  and  blinking  misery  of  an  out-of- 
door  November  evening  in  London,  into 
the  oriental  and  carpeted  warmth  of  Mr. 
Ghddon's  Divan.  It  is  pleasant  to  think, 
what  a  number  of  elegant  and  cheerful 
places  lurk  behind  shops,  and  in  places 
where  nobody  would  expect  them.  Mr. 
Gliddon's  shop  is  a  very  respectable  one; 
but  nobody  would  look  for  the  saloon  be- 
yond it ;  and  it  seems  in  good  oriental 
keeping,  and  a  proper  sesame,  when  on 
touching  a  door  in  the  wall,  you  find  your- 
self in  a  room  like  an  eastern  tent,  the 
drapery  festooned  up  around  you,  and  views 
exhibited  on  all  sides  of  mosques,  and 
minarets,  and  palaces  rising  out  of  the 
water. 

But  here  we  are  inside  ourselves.  What 
do  you  think  of  it? 

B.  This  is  a  tent  indeed,  exactly  as  you 
have  described  it.  It  seems  pitched  in  the 
middle  of  the  Ganges  or  Tigris  ;  for  most 
of  the  views  are  in  the  midst  of  water. 

J.  Yes ;  we  might  fancy  ourselves  a 
party  of  British  merchants,  who  had  pur- 
chased a  little  island  in  an  Eastern  gulf, 
and  built  themselves  a  tent  on  it  to  smoke 
in.  The  scenes,  though  they  have  a  pano- 
ramic effect,  are  really  not  panoramic  daubs. 
This  noble  edifice  on  the  left,  touched  in 


that  delicate  manner  with  silver,  (or  is  it 
rather  not  gold  ?)  unites  the  reality  of  archi- 
tecture built  by  moital  hands,  with  the 
fairy  lustre  of  a  palace  raised  by  enchant- 
ment. One  has  a  mind  to  sail  to  it,  and 
get  an  adventure. 

E.  And  this  on  the  left.  What  a  fine 
sombre  effect  that  mountain  with  a  build- 
ing on  it  has  in  the  background;  —  how 
dark  yet  aerial !  You  would  have  a  very 
solemn  adventure  there, — nothing  urader  a 
speaking  stone-gentleman,  or  the  loss  of 
your  right  eye. 

O.  Well,  this  snug  little  corner  for  me, 
under  the  bamboos  ;  two  gigantic  walking- 
sticks  in  leaf!  A  cup  of  coffee  served  by 
a  pretty  Hindoo  would  do  very  well  here  ; 
and  there  is  a  temple  to  be  religious  in, 
when  convenient.  'Tis  pleasant  to  have 
all  one's  luxuries  together. 

T.  If  there  is  any  fault,  it  is  in  the 
scene  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  which  is 
perhaps  too  full  of  scattered  objects.  But 
all  is  remarkably  well  done;  and  as  the 
newspapers  have  observed,  as  oriental  as 
any  thing  in  the  paintings  of  Daniel  or 
Hodges. 

C.  Are  you  sure  we  are  not  all  Mussul- 
men  ?  I  begin  to  think  I  am  a  Turk 
under  the  influence  of  opium,  who  take 
my  turban  for  a  hat,  and  fancy  I'm  speak- 
ing English.  We  shall  have  the  sultan 
upon  us  presently. 

L.  With  old  Ibrahim  to  give  us  the 
bastinado.  I  have  no  fair  Persian  at  hand 
to  offer  him;  and,  if  I  had,  wouldn't  do 
it.     But   here's  ;    he  shall  have 

him. 

O.  (grinding  with  Mughter.)  What,  in 
woman's  clothes,  to  beguile  him,  and  play 
the  lute  ? 

L.  No ;  as  a  fair  dealer ;  no  less  a  pro- 
digy, especially  for  a  bookseller.  You 
should  save  your  head  every  day  by  a  new 
joke  ;  and  we  would  have  another  new 
Arabian  Nights,  or  the  Adventures  of  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud  and  the  Fair  Dealer.  You 
should  be  Scheherezade  turned  into  a  man. 
Every  morning,  the  prince's  jester  should 
say  to  you,  "  Brother  Scratch-his-head,  if 
you  are  awake,  favour  his  Majesty  with  a 
handsome  come-off." 

E.  I  cannot  help  thinking  we  are  the 
Calenders,  got  into  the  house  full  of  ladies ; 
and  that  we  shall  have  to  repent,  and  rub 
our  faces  with  ashes,  crying  out,  "  This 
is  the  reward  of  our  debauchery :  This  is 
the  reward  of  taking  too  many  cups  of 
coffee  :  This  is  the  reward  of  excessive  girl 
and  tobacco." 

L,  But,  alas!  in  that  case  we  should 
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have  the  repentance  without  the  lady, 
which  is  'unfair.  No  ladies,  I  believe,  are 
admitted  here,  Mr.  Gliddon? 

Mr.  G.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  often  ob- 
served to  me,  by  way  of  hint,  that  it  was 
a  pity  ladies  were  not  admitted  into  Eng- 
lish coffee-houses,  as  they  are  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  but  this  is  a  smoking  as  well  as  a 
coffee-room.  Ladies  do  not  smoke  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  do  in  the  East;  and  then,  as 
extremes  meet,  and  the  most  respectable 
creatures  in  the  world  render  a  place,  it 
seems,  not  respectable,  I  was  to  take  care 
how  I  risked  my  character,  and  made  my 
Divan  too  comfortable. 

O.  And  we  call  ourselves  a  gallant 
nation !  We  also  go  to  the  theatres  to  sit 
and  hear  ourselves  complimented  on  our 
liberal  treatment  of  women,  and  suffer 
them  all  the  while  to  enjoy  the  standing- 
room  ! 

C.  Women  are  best  away,  after  all.  We 
should  be  making  love,  while  they  ought  to 
be  making  the  coffee. 

L.  Women  and  smoking  would  not  do 
together,  unless  we  smoked  perfumes,  and 
saw  their  eyes  through  a  cloud  of  fragrance, 
like  Venus  in  her  ambrosial  mist.  This 
room,  I  confess,  being  full  of  oriental 
scenes,  reminds  one  of  other  things  oriental 
— of  love  and  a  lute.  I  could  very  well 
fancy  myself  Noureddin,  sitting  here  with 
my  fair  Persian,  eating  peaches,  and  send- 
ing forth  one  of  the  songs  of  Hafiz  over 
those  listening  waters. 

J.  The  next  time  Mr.  Gliddon  indulges 
us  with  a  new  specimen  of  his  magnifi- 
cence, he  must  give  us  animate  instead  of 
inanimate  scenes,  and  treat  us  with  a  series 
of  subjects  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights — 
lovers,  genii,  and  elegant  festivities. 

Mr.  G.  Gentlemen,  here  is  a  little  fes- 
tivity at  hand,  not,  I  hope,  altogether 
inelegant.  Your  coffee  and  cigars  are 
ready. 

C.  Ah,  this  is  the  substantial  picturesque. 
I  'was  beginning  to  long  for  something 
oriental  to  eat,  elegant  or  not;  an  East- 
dumpling  for  instance. 

H.  I  wonder  whether  they  have  any  puns 
in  the  East. 

J.  To  be  sure  they  have.  The  elegancies 
of  some  of  their  writers  consist  of  a  sort 
of  serious  punning,  like  the  conceits  of 
our  old  prosers ;  such  as,  a  man  was  "  de- 
serted for  his  deserts ;"  or  "  graceless, 
though  full  of  gracefulness,  was  his  grace, 
and  in  great  disgrace." 

C.  But  I  mean  proper  puns ;  puns 
worthy  of  a  Pundit. 

L.  You  have  it.    It  is  part  of  their  daily 


expunditure.    How  can  there  be  men  and 
not  puns  ? 

To  pun  is  human ;  to  forgive  it,  fine. 

H.  There's  an  instance  in  Blue  Beard ; 
in  a  pun  set  to  music  by  Kelly  ; 

Fat\m&,  Farima,  See-limbs  here  1 

C.  Good.  I  think  I  see  Kelly,  who  used 
to  stick  his  arms  out,  as  if  he  were  request- 
ing you  to  see  his  limbs  ;  and  Mrs.  Bland, 
whom  he  used  to  sing  it  to — a  proper 
little  Fatima.  Come  ;  I  feel  all  the  beauty 
cf  the  room,  now  that  one  is  "  having 
something."  This  is  really  very  Grand, 
Signior ;  though  to  complete  us,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  some  Sublime  Port. 

Mr.  G.  Excuse  me :  lohining  is  not  al- 
lowed to  a  true  Mussulman. 

C.  Some  snuff,  however. 

Mr.  G.  The  best  to  be  had. 

W.  Take  some  of  mine ;  I  have  cropped 
the  flower  of  the  shop. 

J.  You  sneeze,  C.  I  thought  you  too 
old  a  snuff-taker  for  that. 

C.  The  air  of  the  water  always  makes 
me  sneeze.     It's  the  Persian  gulf  here. 

IF.  This  is  a  right  pinch,  friend  C. 
I'll  help  you  at  another,  as  you've  helped 
me. 

C.  Snuff's  a  capital  thing.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  there  is  something  providen- 
tial in  snuff.  If  you  observe,  different  re- 
freshments come  up  among  nations  at  dif- 
ferent eras  of  the  world.  In  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  it  was  beef-steaks.  Then  tea 
and  coffee  came  up;  and  people  being 
irritable  sometimes,  perhaps  with  the  new 
light  let  in  upon  them  by  the  growth  of 
the  press,  snuff  was  sent  us  to  "  support 
uneasy  thoughts."  During  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  cherry-brandy  may  have  been 
the  thing.  I  have  no  doubt  Semiramis  took 
it ;  unless  we  suppose  it  too  matronly  a 
drink  for  So-Mere-a-Miss. 

(Here  the  whole  Assyrian  mouarchy  is 
run  down  in  a  series  of  puns.) 

H.  Gentlemen,  we  shall  make  the  Tour 
of  Babel  before  we  have  done. 

L.  Talking  of  the  refreshments  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  we 
identify  smoking  with  the  Eastern  nations; 
whereas  it  is  a  very  modern  thing  among 
them,  and  was  taught  them  from  the  west. 
One  wonders  what  the  Turks  and  Persians 
did  before  they  took  to  smoking;  just  as 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  these  nervous 
times  wonder  how  their  ancestors  existed 
without  tea  for  breakfast. 

J.  Coffee  is  a  modern  thing  too  in  the 
East,  though  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
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their  tobacco.  "  Coffee  without  Tobacco," 
quoth  the  Persian,  as  our  friend's  learned 
placard  informs  us,  "  is  like  meat  without 
salt.''*  But  coffee  is  of  Eastern  growth. 
It  is  a  species  of  jasmin.  I  "remember,  in 
a  novel  I  read  once,  the  heroine  was  de- 
scribed in  grand  terms,  as  "  presiding  at 
the  hysonian  altar;"  that  is  to  say,  making 
tea.  This  lady  might  have  asked  her  lover, 
whether  before  his  hysonian  recreation,  he 
would  not  "  orientalize  in  a  cup  of  jessa- 
mine." 

W.  I  met  with  a  little  story  in  a  book 
yesterday,  which  I  must  tell  you,  not  be- 
cause it  is  quite  new  or  very  applicable, 


*  A  quotation  from  a  prospectus  published  by  Mr. 
Gliddon.  As  this  prospectus  is  written  in?  the  '•  style 
social,"  and  contains  some  particulars  of  his  establish- 
ment, which  our  article  has  not  noticed,  we  lay  a  few 
passages  from  it  before  our  readers  : — 

"  The  recreation  of  smoking,  which  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  an  age  of  great  men,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  accomplished  men  of  that  or  any 
other  age,  was  for  a  long  time  con.-iuered  an  elegance, 
and  a  mark  of  good-breeding.  Its  very  success  gra- 
dually got  it  an  ill  name  by  rendering  it  too  common 
and  popular  ;  and  something  became  necessary  to  give 
it  a  new  turn  in  its  favour, — to  alter  the  association  of 
ideas  connected  with  it,  and  awaken  its  natural  friends 
to  a  due  sense  of  its  merits.  Two  circumstances  com- 
bined to  effect  this  desirable  change.  One  was  the 
discovery  of  a  new  mode  of  smoking  by  means  of  roll- 
ing up  the  fragrant  leaf  itself,  and  making  it  perform 
the  office  of  its  own  pipe;  the  other  was  the  long 
military  experience  in  our  late  wars,  which  have  ren- 
dered us  so  renowned ;  and  which,  by  throwing  the 
most  gallant  of  our  gentry  upon  the  hasty  and  humble 
recreations  eagerly  snatched  at  by  all  campaigners, 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  difference  between  real  and 
imaginary  good-breeding,  and  made  them  see  that 
whit  comforted  the  heart  of  man  under  such  grave 
circumstances,  must  have  qualities  in  it  that  deserved 
to  be  rescued  from  an  ill  name.  Thus  arose  the  cigar, 
and  with  it  a  reputation  that  has  been  continually  in- 
creasing. There  is  no  rank  in  society  into  w«iieh  it 
has  not  made  its  way,  not  excepting  the  very  highest. 
If  James  the  First,  an  uncouth  prince,  unworthy  of  his 
clever,  though  mistaken  race,  and  who  hated  the  gal- 
lant introducer  of  tobacco,  did  not  think  it  beneath  his 
nrincely  indignation  to  write  in  abuse  of  it,  George  the 
Fourth,  who  has  unquestionably  a  better  taste  for  some 
of  the  best  tilings  in  the  world,  has  not  thought  it  be- 
neath his  princely  rerinement  to  give  the  cigar  his 
countenance. 

"  The  art  of  smoking  is  a  contemplative  art ;  and 
being  naturally  allied  to  other  arts  meditative,  hath 
an  attachment  to  a  book  and  a  newspaper.  Books 
and  newspapers  are  accordingly  found  at  the  Cipar 
Divan;  the  latter  consisting  of  the  principal  daily 
papers,  and  the  former  of  a  profuse  cci.j.ectio:.-  or 

THE  MOST  ENTERTAINING  PERIODICALS.     The  situation 

of  the  house  is  unexceptionable,  being  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  city  and  the  u-:st  end,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  great  theatres.  Writers  of  the 
most  opposite  parties  have  conspired  to  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  establishment,  on  their  own  per- 
sonal knowledge ;  and  should  any  authority  be  wanting 
to  induce  a  reader  of  this  paper  to  taste  a!l  the  piquant 
advantages  of  fragrance,  and  line  drinks,  and  warmth, 
and  quiet,  and  literature,  whi.  h  they  have  done  the 
proprietor  the  honour  to  expatiate  ou,  he  may  rind  it, 
if  a  man  of  wit  aud  the  town,  in  I  he  person  of  tieldiii"- ; 
if  a  philosopher,  in  that  of  Hobbes  ;  if  a  divine,  in  Hat 
of  Aldiich  ;  and  if  a  solili.r,  seaman,  patriot,  state- mail, 
or  cavalier,  in  the  all-  i  p,.rsGn  0f  sir  Wal- 

ter iialeigh." — See  uL-o  an  articja  iu  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  for  January.  1^26. 


but  because  it  is  Eastern,  and  made  me 
laugh.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in  the 
jest-books;  but  I  never  saw  it  before.  A 
fellow  was  going  home  through  one  of  the 
streets  of  Bagdad  with  a  forbidden  bottle 
of  wine  under  his  cloak,  when  the  cadi 
stopped  him.  "  What  have  you  got  there, 
fellow  ?"  The  fellow,  who  had  contrived 
to  plant  himself  asrainst  a  wall,  said,  "  No- 
thing, sir."  "  Put  out  your  hand,  sir." 
The  right  hand  was  put  out ;  there  was 
nothing  in  it.  "  Your  left,  sir."  The  left 
was  put  out,  equally  innocent.  "  You  see, 
sir,"  said  the  fellow,  "  I  have  nothing." 
"  Come  away  from  the  wall,"  said  the 
cadi.  "  No,  sir,"  returned  he,  "it.  will 
break." 

H.  Good.  That  is  really  dramatic.  It 
reminds  me  that  I  must  be  off  to  the  olay. 

J.  And  I. 

C.  And  I. 

O.  And  I.  We'll  make  a  party  of  it, 
and  finish  our  evening  worthily  with  Shak- 
speare;  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  and 
most  good-natured  of  punsters. 

L.  By  the  by,  Mr.  Gliddon,  your  room 
is  not  so  large  as  in  the  lithographic  print 
they  have  made  of  it;  but  it  is  more  East- 
ern and  picturesque. 

JI'.  We'll  have  a  more  faithful  print  to 
accompany  this  conversation,  for  1  am  re- 
solved to  be  treacherous  for  this  night  only, 
and  publish  it.  It  is  not  a  proper  specimen 
of  what  my  friends  could  say  ;  but  it  is  not 
unlike  something  of  what  they  do;  and 
sociality,  on  all  sides,  will  make  the  best 
of  it. 


LAURENCE-KIRK  SNUFF-BOXES. 

James  Sandy,  the  inventor  of  these 
pocket-utensils,  lived  a  few  years  ago  at 
Alyth,  a  town  on  the  river  Isla,  in  Perth- 
shire, North  Britain.  The  genius  and  ec- 
centricity of  character  which  distinguished 
him  have  been  rarely  surpassed.  Deprived 
at  an  early  age  of  the  use  of  his  legs,  he 
contrived,  by  dint  of  ingenuity,  not  onlj? 
to  pass  his  time  agreeably,  but  to  render; 
himself  an  useful  member  of  society. 

Sandy  soon  displayed  a  taste  for  me- 
chanical pursuits;  and  contrived,  as  a 
workshop  for  his  operations,  a  sort  of  cir- 
cular bed,  the  sides  of  which  being  raised 
about  eighteen  inches  above  the.  clothes, 
were  employed  as  a  platform  for  turning- 
lathes,  table-vices,  and  cases  for  tools  of  all 
kinds.  His  talent  for  practical  mechanics 
was  universal.  He  was  skilled  in  all  soits 
of  turning,  and  constructed  several    vtry 
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curious  lathes,  as  well  as  clocks  and  musical 
instruments  of  every  description,  which 
were  no  less  admired  for  the  sweetness  of 
their  tone  than  the  elegance  of  their  work- 
manship. He  excelled,  too,  in  /he  con- 
struction of  optical  instruments,  and  made 
some  reflecting  telescopes,  the  specula  of 
which  were  not  inferior  to  those  finished 
by  the  most  eminent  London  artists.  He 
likewise  suggested  some  important  im- 
provements in  the  machinery  for  spinning 
flax;  and,  as  before  stated,  he  was  the  first 
who  made  the  wooden-jointed  snuff-boxes, 
generally  called  Laurence-Kirk  boxes,  some 
of  winch,  fabricated  by  this  self-taught  ar- 
tist, were  purchased  and  sent  as  presents 
to  the  royal  family. 

To  his  other  endowments  he  added  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  drawing  and  en- 
graving, and  in  both  these  arts  produced 
specimens  of  great  merit. 

For  upwards  of  fifty  years  Sandy  quitted 
his  bed  only  three  times,  and  on  these  oc- 
casions his  house  was  either  inundated  with 
water,  or  threatened  with  danger  from  fire. 
His  unbounded  curiosity  prompted  him  to 
hatch  different  kinds  of  birds'  eggs  by  the 
natural  warmth  of  his  body,  and  he  reared 
his  various  broods  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  a  parent.  On  visiting  him  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  singing  birds  of  differ- 
ent species,  to  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have  given  birth,  perched  on  his  head,  and 
warbling  the  artificial  notes  he  had  taught 
them. 

Naturally  possessed  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion, and  an  active,  cheerful  turn  of  mind, 
his  house  was  the  general  coffee-room  of 
the  village,  where  the  affairs  of  church  and 
state  were  freely  discussed.  In  conse- 
quence of  long  confinement  his  countenance 
had  rather  a  sickly  cast,  but  it  was  remark- 
ably expressive,  particularly  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  country  friends.  This 
singular  man  had  acquired  by  his  ingenuity 
and  industry  an  honourable  independence, 
and  died  possessed  of  considerable  pro- 
perty. About  three  weeks  before  his  death 
he  married. 


INN-YARDS. 

For  the  Tabic  Book. 

It  was  a  November  morning — sullen  and 
lowering.  A  dense  fog  left  the  houses  but 
half  distinguishable  on  either  side  the  way, 
as  I  passed  through  Holborn  to  the  Sara- 
cen's Head,  Snow-hill,  where  I  had  taken 
my  place  the  preceding  evening  in  the * 


coach,  in  order  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit 

to  my  friend  and  schoolfellow  T .    My 

feelings  were  any  thing  but  enviable.  They 
were  in  a  state  of  seasonable  and  almost 
intolerable  irritation,  resulting  from  all  suc- 
cessive evils  of  a  shivering  and  early  resig- 
nation of  enveloping  bed-clothes,  a  hurried 
dressing,  (productive  of  an  utter  failure  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  bow  of  my  neck- 
cloth,) a  trembling  hand  that  caused  a  gash 
in  my  chin  with  a  blunt  razor,  (all  my 
others  had  been  officiously  packed  up  by 
Mrs.  Sally,)  a  breakfast  swallowed  stand- 
ing, (which  I  abominate,  as  it  staiids  to 
reason  it  must  be  unwholesome,)  tea  that 
seemed  "  as  if  it  never  would  grow  cool," 
though  poured  out  in  the  saucer,  and  sun- 
dry admonitory  twitchings  of  the  bit  of 
court-plaster  on  my  sliced  chin,  threaten- 
ing the  total  discomfiture  of  my  habilimen- 
tary  economy.  All  these  things  tended  but 
bttle  towards  rendering  my  frame  of  mind 
peculiarly  equable,  while  hurrying  forward 
towards  the  point  of  destination,  gulping 
down  fresh  (no  not  fresh)  mouthfuls  of  the 
thick  yellow  atmosphere,  at  each  extorted 
exclamation  of  disgust  and  impatience. 

At  last  I  arrived  in  the  inn-yard,  fully 
prepared  for  an  expected  look  of  surprise, 
and  accompanying  exclamation  of—"  The 

coach,  sir !   why,  Lord  bless  you, 

sir,  it's  oil'  long  ago  ;  it  leaves  here  at  seven 
precisely,  and  it's  now  nearly  half  past." 
Conceive  then  what  was  my  agreeable 
astonishment  when  I  learned  that  the  real 
time  was  only  half  past  six  !  I  found  that, 
owing  to  my  anxious  fears  lest  I  should  be 
too  late,  I  had  neglected  to  perceive  that 
my  watch  had  gained  half  an  hour  in  the 
course  of  the  night;  and  the  shame  I  now 
felt  at  having  thus  suffered  my  irritability  to 
get  the  better  of  me,  led  me  to  reflect  upon 
the  patient  gentleness  of  the  mild  and 
amiable  Fanny,  (my  friend's  wife,)  who  is 
indeed  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  delightful 
v.oman.  In  her  are  joined  those  two  qua- 
lities so  rarely  united  (yet,  which,  when 
they  are  so,  form  a  gem)— a  truly  feminine 
and  gentle  heart,  and  a  strong  and  well- 
informed  mind.  It  is  truly  delightful  to 
see  her  blend  the  domestic  duties  of  a 
housewife,  (the  fulfilment  of  which  is  ever 
graceful  in  a  female,)  and  the  affectionate 
attentions  of  a  mother  and  wife,  with  lite- 
rary information  and  attainments. 

I  was  called  off  from  this  pleasing  sub- 
ject of  reflection  by  a  view  of  the  scene 
before  me.  The  coach,  a  handsome,  well- 
built  vehicle,  stood  on  one  side  of  the  yard 
in  all  the  btilliancy  of  a  highly-varnished 
claret  ground,  and  burnished  gilt  letters; 
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The  four  beautiful,  spirited  animals  belong- 
ing to  it,  with  their  glossy  bright  skins 
covered  with  cloths  till  the  moment  of 
"  putting  to,"  were  then  led  forth  by  a  fel- 
low in  corduroy  breeches,  laying  in  massive 
rolls  on  his  large  muscular  limbs,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  pair  of  dull  and  never-shining 
top-boots — a  waistcoat  which  had  been  of 
red  plush,  spotted  with  black;  but  the 
glories  of  its  gules  and  sable  were  well 
nigh  effaced  by  the  long  line  of  successive 
cross-quarterings  of  grease  and  mud — a 
face  hard  and  liny,  that  looked  impenetra- 
ble, and  certainly  conveyed  no  idea  to  my 
mind  of  a  "  Robin  Ostler,"  who  "  never 
joy'd  since  the  price  of  oats  rose,"  much 
less  could  it  have  ever  been  "  the  death  of 
him."  He  came  forward  with  that  slouch- 
ing gait  and  hoarse  rasping  voice,  so  well 
personified  by  the  admirable  and  all-ob- 
serving Matthews. 

Then  the  coachman  appeared — well  but- 
toned up  to  the  throat  in  an  enormous  box- 
coat  of  a  whitish  drab  colour,  fastened  with 
immense  mother-o'-pearl  buttons — a  yellow 
silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  reaching 
iust  under  the  nether  lip,  and  covering  the 
tips  of  his  ears — a  hat  with  brims,  like  the 
walls  of  Babylon — and  an  air  of  affected 
nonchalance,  which  tells  you,  that  you  are 
expected  to  look  upon  him  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light  from  the  attentive  "  coachee  " 
of  some  few  years  back.  He  is  now  a 
complete  fine  gentleman ;  for  as  the  gen- 
tleman affects  the  coachman,  why  should 
not  the  coachman  affect  the  gentleman  ? 
They  are  now  not  to  be  known  apart. 

The  "  luggage"  is  then  brought  forth  and 
"  loaded" — and  all  the  passengers  installed 
in  their  different  places.  The  last  direc- 
tions are  given.  "  More  last  words,"  and 
a  paper  of  biscuits  is  handed  in  at  the 
coach-window  to  the  little  boy  who  is  going 

to    -,    under   the    special    care    of  the 

coachman,  and,  as  his  mamma  delightedly 
observes,  is  already  become  a  favourite 
with  the  "  kind-looking  lady  "  opposite  to 
him.  The  small  parcel  "  to  be  left  at  Mr. 
K — 's  at  the  small  white  cottage"  is  snugly 
slipt  into  the  coach-pocket — and  the  final 
"all  right"  is  given  from  the  impatient 
passengers  "  behind."  How  different  is 
the  quiet  and  orderly  manner  in  which  a 
vehicle  is  thus  despatched  to  go  hundreds 
of  miles,  from  the  dire  bustle  and  utter 
"  confusion  of  tongues"  attendant  upon  the 
departure  of  a  French  diligence. 

Imagine  a  spacious  yard,  paved  with 
stones  shaped  like  enormous  "  sugared  al- 
monds," jutting  out  in  all  directions  to  the 
utter  annoyance  of  the  five  poor  animals, 


or  rather  skeletons,  in  rope  harness,  which 
are  about  to  be  yoked  to  an  uncouth  ma- 
chine, looking  the  complete  antipodes  of 
rapidity  of  motion — of  a  colour  perfectly 
indescribable,  but  something  approaching 
to  a  dingy  red,  intermixed  with  a  rusty, 
dusty  black — straw  peeping  out  in  every 
direction  ;  whether  from  roof,  or  sides,  or 
entangled  among  the  broken,  rickety  steps, 
which  project  in  awful  forewarning  of 
grazed  shins  and  sprained  ancles.  The 
Conducteur  in  his  dark  blue  jacket  turned 
up  with  scarlet — leather  breeches  shining 
with  the  perpetual  friction  of  the  saddle — 
boots,  like  brewing  vats — a  hat,  very  nearly 
a  "  perfect  cone,"  with  a  rim,  set  in  the 
middle  of  a  regular  copse-wood  of  coal 
black  hair,  surmounting  a  face  whose  dark 
complexion,  fiercely  sparkling  eyes,  and 
stiff  mustachios,  help  to  give  force  to  the 
excessive  tension  of  muscle  in  his  counte- 
nance, which  is  actually  convulsed  with  ire, 
as  he  sends  forth  volleys  of  sacres  and  mor- 
bleus  at  the  mandit  entete  on  the  roof,  who 
persists  in  loading  the  different  articles  in 
exact  opposition  to  all  the  passionate  re- 
monstrances and  directions  of  poor  Mon- 
sieur le  Conducteur.  Fannies  de  chambres 
shrieking;  at  the  very  top  of  their  voices — 
"  Garcons  of  fifty  "  equally  vociferous  in 
bawling;  "  On  vient  !  on  vient .'"  though  no 
one  calls — Commissionaires  insisting  upon 
the  necessity  of  passports  to  incredulous 
Englishmen,  with  an  incessant  "  Mais  one 
diable  done,  Monsieur!" — Hordes  of  beggars 
shouting  forth  their  humble  petitions  of 
"  Pour  tumour  du  bon  Dieu  tin  petit  Hard, 
Monsieur."  "  Ah  !  Seigneur,  qiiest-ce  que 
j'ai  fait  de  mes  clefs  J"  screams  the  land- 
lady. "  Sacre  nom  de  tonnerre  !  tais-toi, 
done,"  growls  the  landlord,  in  a  voice  like 
the  thunder  he  invokes. 

At  last  the  ponderous  vehicle  is  set  in 
motion  amid  the  deafening  clamour  of  the 
surrounding  group,  and  the  hideous,  un- 
relentingly, eternal  cracking  of  the  Con- 
ducteur s  detested  fouet  I 

M.  H. 


For  the  Table  Book. 
THE  TURNPIKE  MAN. 

"  Good  and  bad  of  all  sorts." 

As  the  "  Commissioners"  rely  on  the 
trust  reposed  in  the  "  Pikeman,"  I  imagine 
him  to  be  worthy  of  being  shown  in  the 
most  favourable  colours.  Like  a  good 
sexton,  he  must  attend  to  his  toll — like  a 
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salesman,  know  his  head  of  cattle — like  a 
lottery  prize-seeker,  be  acquainted  with  his 
number — like  Fielding's  Minos,  in  his 
"  Journey  from  this  world  to  the  next," 
shut  his  gate  against  those  who  are  brought 
up  improperly  to  the  bar.  A  modern  Gil- 
pin should  scarcely  risk  a  ride  unwittingly 
through  his  demesne. 

In  the  "  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the 
night,"  when  sleep  steals  over  him  wearily, 
hosv  many  calls  of  the  coachman,  the  chaise 
driver,  the  stanhope  gentleman,  the  impor- 
tant bagman,  and  the  drover,  is  he  obliged 
to  obey!  The  imperative  "Pike!"  — 
"Gate!" — "Hallo!" — are  like  so  many 
knells  rung  in  his  ear.  The  clock  is  a 
friend  to  most  men  in  the  various  occu- 
pations of  life ;  the  shadow  on  the  grass 
warns  the  shepherd  and  hind  to  retire  to 
rest ;  the  dial  gives  the  gardener  leave 
to  quit  his  vegetable  and  floral  world  in 
safety  till  the  succeeding  morning;  but  the 
piketnan  finds  no  solace  in  the  instructive 
progress  of  his  Dutch-clock,  or  in  the  more 
highly  favoured  one  with  a  window  before  its 
pulselike-pendulum,  (as  the  person  with  a 
window  in  his  breast,)  or  in  the  weather 
betokening  "  man  and  woman,"  who,  like 
an  unhappy  couple,  never  go  out  together. 

Who  that  has  looked  upon  the  pikeman's 
contracted  span — his  little  white-painted 
hut,  like  a  showman's  figured  canvass — but 
shrewdly  guesses  that  the  best  portions  of 
his  sunside  of  comforts  are  on  the  outside  ? 
What  a  Jack  in  the  Box  !*  He  seems  in 
his  room  like  a  singing-bird  in  a  cage.  His 
cat  and  dog  are  his  companions,  save  when 
the  newsman,  postman,  or  any  man,  in 
short,  arrives.  Munden's  "  Crack"  is  not 
to  be  seen  at  every  turnpike  gate.  A  mag- 
pie, or  blackbird,  often  hangs  and  whistles, 
like  himself,  in  stationary  captivity.  Yet 
he  is  a  man  of  some  information.  The 
waggoner,  the  duellist,  the  huckster,  and 
the  Gretna  folks,  in  pursuit  of  romantic 
happiness,  sometimes  make  him  useful. 
The  horse  patrol  consults  him  in  the  way 
of  business  ;  few  fights  occur  without  his 
knowledge;  and  even  the  political  ex- 
press gives  him  broad  hints  as  to  the  secret 
•operations  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  He 
is  completely  au  fait  in  all  common  con- 
cerns in  his  vicinity — a  local  "  finger-post." 

Occasionally,  I  have  seen  a  chubfaced, 
curly-headed  child  playing  near  his  "  box" 
on  the  roadside,  like  idleness  in  ease,  with 
rushes  and  flags  round  its  brow,  enjoying 

•  The  original  "  Jack  in  the  Box,"  with  the  nutmeg- 
grater  at  the  bottom,  has  disappeared  with  its  contem- 
porary, the  "  Horn  Alphabet,"  to  the  nojsiaali  loss  of 
all  good  young  people.. 


the  luxuries  of  fancied  greatness,  and  twist- 
ing leaves  and  weeds  together  —  emblems 
of  our  varied  and  united  virtues.  And 
I  have  beheld  a  pikeman's  housewife  (if 
her  dwelling  may  be  called  a  house)  busily 
employed  within  her  narrow  sphere  to 
"  keep  things  straight,"  and  "  make  both 
ends  meet,"  with  an  understanding,  that 
"  all's  well  that  ends  well."*  And  I 
have  observed  her  lovely  child,  kneeling 
before  its  mother  on  a  stool,  with  its  palms 
pressed  together,  in  the  grateful  attitude  of 
an  acknowledged  beneficent  Providence. 

J  once  kneiv  an  upright  and  a  civil  pike- 
man.  He  had  seen  better  days. — One  of 
the  beauties  of  education  is,  that  it  distin- 
guishes a  man,  however  he  is  placed. — He 
was  planed  down,  as  a  carpenter  might 
say,  from  the  knots  of  pride,  to  smooth 
humanity.  To  use  a  beautiful,  though 
much  quoted,  apostrophe  by  Avon's  bard, 
';  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again  !" 
-All  good  characters  give  useful  example: 
— they  teach  as  they  live,  and  win  inferiors 
in  virtue  by  the  brightness  and  placidity  of 
their  decline  and  fall. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  Tyburn- 
gate  official,  and  a  promiscuous  sojourner, 
who  guards  the  pass  of  a  new,  lone  road, 
through  which  scarcely  a  roadster  trots. 
The  cockney  keeper  of  cockney  riders,  is 
rarely  without  "  short  cut"  and  the  "  ready  " 
in, word  and  deed.  In  his  short-jiocketed 
white  apron  he  stands  defiance,  and  seems 
to  say,  "  Who  cares  ?"  His  knowing  wink 
to  the  elastic  arm  of  the  coachee,  which  in- 
dicates the  "  all  right!"  has  much  meaning 
in  it.  His  tw  irl  of  the  sixpence  on  his 
thumb  nail,  and  rattle  of  "coppers"  for 
"  small  change,"  prove  his  knowledge  of 
exchange  and  the  world. 

The  pikeman  out  of  town  is  allowed  a 
scrap  of  garden-ground,  which  he  sedu- 
lously cultivates.  In  town,  he  has  not  the 
liberty  of  a  back  door — to  be  acquainted 
with  his  boundaries,  you  need  only  look  at 
the  "  Farthing  pie  gate"  for  an  example. 
He  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  a  chair,  in 
front  of  his  domicile,  making  remarks  on 
"  men  and  manners."  His  name  hangs  on 
a  thread  over  his  door :  if  he  is  an  honest 
man,  equestrians  will  appreciate  his  merits, 
and  do  well  if  they  imitate  his  philosophy. 

J.  R.  P. 


Contented  in  my  little  house, 

On  every  call  I  wait 
To  take  the  toll :  to  ope  and  shut 

The  five-barr'd  turnpike  gato. 

Rustic  Fbiend. 
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asolrnt  Borfl),  (Esq.  of  J>taruorougI). 


This  portrait,  copied  from  a  picture  at 
Scarborough  by  Mr.  Baynes,  jun.  and  not 
before  engraven,  is  of  a  very  worthy  per- 
son, whose  eccentricities  in  well  doing  ren- 
dered him  in  some  degree  remarkable.  Mr. 
Robert  North,  whom  it  represents,  was  born 
at  that  place,  of  which  his  father  was  vicar, 
on  the  second  of  November,  1702.  His 
education  was  liberal.  After  completing 
his  studies  at  one  of  the  universities  he 
visited  the  continent,  and  was  distinguished 
for  refinement  of  manners  and  exemplary 


benevolence  and  piety.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  sought  retirement,  and  seldom 
went  abroad  except  to  the  church,  which  he 
regularly  attended  on  every  occasion  when 
service  was  performed.  He  generally  ap- 
peared absorbed  in  meditation,  and  was 
accustomed  to  make  ejaculatory  prayers, 
or  fervent  aspirations,  as  he  walked.  Once 
in  every  year  he  had  a  sort  of  gala-day  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  female  friends, 
whom  he  charmed  by  his  polite  attention 
and  pleasing  conversation.     With  the  next 
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morning  he  resumed  his  usual  seclusion  for 
the  ensuing  twelvemonth.  He  lived  many 
years  in  full  expectation  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  millennium. 

But  that  which  ha^  given  celebrity  to 
the  name  of  the  late  "Robert  North,  Esq." 
at  Scarborough  is  the  founding,  in  the  year 
1 723,  of  a  very  useful  institution,  called  "  The 
Amicable  Society,"  for  clothing  and  edu- 
cating the  children  of  the  poor;  which  under 
the  government  of  a  president,  four  trus- 
tees, and  four  wardens,  annually  elected, 
with  a  fund  for  its  support,  arising  from  the 
weekly  subscriptions  of  the  members,  col- 
lections made  in  the  church,  and  other 
voluntary  donations,  continues  to  flourish. 
The  number  of  children  thus  clothed  and 
educated,  now  in  the  school,  is  sixty,  and 
the  number  of  members  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five. 

This  institution  has  preserved  many 
children  from  the  contagion  of  evil  exam- 
ple, and  enabled  them  to  follow  useful  oc- 
cupations in  life  with  credit  and  advantage. 
Several,  who,  by  their  early  education  at 
this  seminary,  attained  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  navigation,  became  mates  and 
commanders,  of  vessels,  and  eventually 
benefactors  and  patrons  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  exact  day  of  Mr.  North's  death  does 
not  appear;  but  his  interment  is  dated  in 
the  parish -register  of  Scarborough,  14th 
October,  1760. 

Mr.  Noitli,  by  a  singular  codicil  to  his 
will,  gives  one  pair  of  his  silver  candle- 
sticks to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Young,  author 
of  the  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  &c. ;  and  the 
other  pair  to  the  Rev.  James  Hervey,  author 
of  the  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  &c. 
"  I  call  these,"  he  says,  "  in  some  measure 
legacies  to  the  public,  having  given  them 
to  persons  so  well  able  to  employ  them  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind." 

The  other  legacies  by  this  codicil  are 
usually  in  themselves  remarkable,  and  all 
the  bequests  are  accompanied  by  remarks, 
which  denote  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
donor's  disposition  :  for  example — "  To  the 
lady  Lowther,  of  Swillington,  a  curious 
basket  made  of  beads,  the  product  of  the 
virgiji  amusements  of  my  grandmother — 
and  her  two  sisters — it  seeming  highly 
proper  to  present  a  thing,  which  has  gained 
the  applause  of  most  people,  to  a  person 
who  I  hope  has  gained  the  applause  of  all. 
To  Mrs.  Philadelphia  Boycott,  my  Kerry 
seal  set  in  gold,  with  Mr.  Addison's  heud 
engraven  on  it — which  will  be  very  fitly 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  lady,  whose 
letters  are  much  celebrated  for  their  wit 


and  humour.  In  pursuance  of  an  old  pro- 
mise, to  Mrs.  Barbara  Tatton  a  picture  in 
needlework,  which  was  likewise  made  ut 
the  leisure  hours  of  my  aforesaid  grand- 
mother and  her  sisters,  and  which  I  suppose 
to  have  been  designed  for  king  Charles  II. 
— the  subject  of  which  may  perhaps  some- 
times engage  her  to  reflect  on  this  great 
truth,  that  the  finest  wit,  if  it  deviate  from 
the  paths  of  virtue,  is  but  a  more  elegant 
sort  of  folly.  To  Mrs.  Christiana  Hargrave, 
spi)istcr,  my  silver  coffee-pot,  silver  tea-pot, 
the  silver  stands  for  them,  and  my  silver 
tea-canisters,  milk-pot,  and  tea-spoons — 
bein?-  all  of  them  baubles  of  some  dignity 
and  importance,  even  to  women  of  sense, 
when  in  complaisance  to  the  customs  of  an 
inconsiderate  age  they  condescend  to  trifle. 
To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam,*  rector  of 
Wintringham  in  Lincolnshire,  my  maho- 
gany bureau  and  bookcase  —  which  may 
serve  as  a  cabinet  in  which  to  reposit  his 
manuscripts,  till  he  may  think  it  proper  to 
make  a  cabinet  of  the  world.  In  pursuance 
of  an  old  promise  to  Mrs.  Susannah  Adam, 
his  wife,  my  gold  snuff-box — but  if  the 
contents  of  it  prejudice  her  constitution,  I 
hope  she  will  upon  this  occasion  follow  the 
example  of  many  fine  ladies,  who  have 
many  fine  things  which  they  never  use. 
My  silver  cup  and  best  silver  tankard  to 
Barnabas  Legard,  of  Brompton,  county  of 
York,  Esq.,  a  person  qualified  by  experi- 
ence to  teach  our  fine  gentlemen  a  truth, 
which  perhaps  many  of  them  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear — that  temperance  is  the  most 
delicious  and  refined  luxury.  To  ensign 
William  Massey,  (my  godson,)  son  of  the 
late  Capt.  John  Massey,  of  Hull,  my 
sword;  and  hope  he  will,  if  ever  occasion 
require  it,  convince  a  rash  world  that  he 
has  learned  to  obey  his  God  as  well  as  his 
general,  and  that  he  entertains  too  true  a 
sense  of  honour  ever  to  admit  any  thing 
into  the  character  of  a  good  soldier,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  good 
Christian.f  I  give  the  sum  of  forty  pounds, 
to  be  paid  into  the  king's  exchequer. — I 
give  thirty  pounds  to  be  added  to  the 
common  stock  of  our  East  India  company 
— which  two  last  legacies  I  leave,  as  the 
best  method  I  know,  though  not  an  exact 
one,  of  making  restitution  for  the  injustice 
I  may  have  done,  in  buying  (inadvertently) 


•  The  Whole  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam  have 
been  lately  first  collected  in  three  vols,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Srr.ith. 

t  A  brave  roan  thinks  no  one  his  superior  who  does 
him  an  injury,  for  he  has  it  then  in  his  power  to  make 
himself  superior  to  the  other  by  forgiving  it. 

Testator, 
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any  uncustomed  goods;  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  accepted  by  the  great  Judge 
of  all  men,  in  case  I  do  not  meet  with  a 
better  before  I  die. — I  give  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  to  the  person  who  shall 
within  four  years  after  my  decease  make 
and  publish  the  best  tragedy,  entitled  Vir- 
tue Triumphant  —  wherein  among  such 
others,  as  the  poet  shall  think  proper  to 
introduce,  shall  be  drawn  the  character  of 
a  virtuous  man  unconquered  by  misfor- 
tunes, &c.  I  give  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  the  person  who  shall,  within  four 
years  after  my  decease,  make  and  publish 
the  best  comedy ;  wherein — among  such 
others  as  the  poet  shall  think  proper  to  in- 
troduce— shall  be  drawn  the  four  following 
characters,  viz.  of  a  fine  gentleman,  a  fine 
lady,  a  beau,  and  a  coquet ;  the  two  first 
to  be  drawn  with  a  thorough  taste  for  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  accompanied  with  fine 
sense  and  humour,  and  to  be  crowned  with 
success ;  the  two  last  with  the  fopperies 
and  follies  common  to  persons  of  these 
denominations,  and  to  be  made  objects  of 
contempt  and  ridicule,"  &c* 

Mr.  North's  Prizes  for  the  Poets. 

Nothing  further  appears  to  be  known 
respecting  Mr.  North,  except  that,  through 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine "  for  July, 
1734,  he  proposed,  and  was  the  anonymous 
donor  of  fifty  pounds,  "as  a  prize  for  the 
poets,"  to  encourage  them  "  to  make  the 
best  poem,  Latin  or  English,  on  Life,  Death, 

*  Besides  these  bequests,  Mr.  North  desired  that 
two  manuscript-books,  consisting  of  miscellaneous 
pieces,  and  particularly  a  discourse,  the  first  and  last 
parts  whereof  were  composed  with  a  view  of  their  being 
preached  instead  of  a  sermon  at  his  funeral,  should 
be  printed  in  one  volume  after  his  decease,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  directed  the  profits 
of  the  books  sold  to  be  expended  in  causing  an  inr.pres- 
sioa  to  be  made  of  four  sermons  by  archbishop  Sharp 
and  bishop  Beveridge,  containing  a  description  of  the 
Joys  of  Heaven  and  the  Torments  of  the  Damned  ; 
together  with  some  directions  how  men  may  obtain 
the  one,  and  escape  the  other ;  the  said  four  sermons  to 
be  printed  on  good  paper,  and  in  a  fair  character, 
bound  or  stitched  in  strong  covers,  and  given  gratis 
among  soldiers,  sailors,  poor  persons,  and  common 
labourers.  He  further  gave  to  the  archbishop  of  York 
two  hundred  pounds,  in  trust,  to  be  applied  towards 
the  building  or  other  uses  and  services  of  another 
church,  or  a  chapel  of  ease  in  Scarborough  aforesaid, 
provided  any  such  church  or  chapel  should  be  erected 
within  ten  years  after  his  decease.  He  also  gave  fifty 
pounds  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge ;  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  *'  I  desire  the  lord  arch- 
bishop of  York  (Hutton)  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
accept  the  picture  of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  which  has  been 
commended,  and  was  a  legacy  to  me  from  the  painter, 
Mr.  John  Settrington.  I  desire  the  lord  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle (Osbaldeston)  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept 
my  own  picture,  drawn  by  the  same  hand.  ' 

These  particulars,  and  those  preceding,  are  contained 
in  "  A  Biographical  Sketch"  of  Mr.  North,  printed  at 
Scarborough  by  and  for  Joba  Cole,  1823.   8yo,  pp.  16. 


Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell,  viz.  all  the 
said  subjects  jointly,  and  not  any  single 
one  independent  of  the  rest:"  and,  that 
the  poets  might  not  be  discouraged  "  upon 
suspicion  of  incapacity  in  their  judges,  he 
entirely  resigned  the  decision  of  the  best 
poem  to  "  universal  suffrage"  and  election 
by  "  vote ;"  or,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it, 
in  the  Magazine  for  August,  "  the  public 
vote  of  kingdoms."  He  presumes  that  this 
scheme  "  will  probably  be  most  agreeable 
to  the  poets  themselves,  because  they  will 
be  tried  by  such  a  number  as  is  not  capa- 
ble of  being  bribed,  and  because  this 
method  of  determination  will,  as  he  con- 
ceives, tend  most  to  the  honour  of  that 
poet  who  shall  succeed.''  In  October  he 
prescribes  that  the  voters  shall  sign  a  de- 
claration, disclaiming  undue  influence ; 
and  he  suggests,  that  if  the  majority  of 
candidates  prefer  a  determinate  number  of 
judges  to  the  public  at  large,  he  will  accord 
to  that  arrangement,  provided  they  express 
their  desires  with  their  poems.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  May, 
173.5,  "  informs  the  candidates,  that  as  the 
majority  of  them  are  for  a  decision  by  a 
select  number  of  judges,  the  donor  is  de- 
sirous that  Mr.  Urban  should  apply  to 
three  particular  gentlemen  of  unexception- 
able merit,  to  undertake  this  office  ; '  and 
it  is  announced,  that  the  poems  will  be 
published  in  "  an  entire  Magazine  Extra- 
ordinary," to  render  which  "  acceptable,  to 
those  who  have  no  great  taste  for  poetry," 
there  will  be  added  "  something  of  general 
use."  In  the  following  July  the  poems 
appeared  in  the  promised  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine  Extraordinary,  printed  by  E. 
Cave,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poets  ;''  whereto  was  added,  as  of"  gene- 
ral use,"  agreeably  to  the  above  promise, 
and  for  those  "  who  have  no  great  taste  in 
poetry,"  the  Debates  in  the  first  session  of 
parliament  for  1735. 

What"  gratification  Mr.  North  derived 
from  his  encouragement  of  "  the  poets,"  is 
to  be  inferred  from  this — that,  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  the 
same  year,  1735,  he  announced,  that  other 
prizes  thereafter  mentioned  would  be  given 
to  persons  who  should  "  make  and  send  " 
to  Mr.  Urban,  before  the  11th  of  June,  1736, 
the  four  best  poems,  entitled  "  The  Chris- 
tian Hero" — viz. 

"1.  To  the  person  who  shall  make  the 
best  will  be  given  a  gold  medal,  (in- 
trinsic value  about  ten  pounds,)  which 
shall  have  the  head  cf  the  right  hon. 
the  lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  on  one 
side,  and  that  of  James  Oglethorpe, 
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Esq.  on  the  other,  with  this  motto — 
'  England  may  challenge  the  world, 
1736/ 

u  2.  To  the  author  of  the  second,  a  com- 
plete  set    of   Archbishop    Tillotson's 
Sermons. 
3.  To  the  author  of  the  third,  a  complete 
set  of  Archbishop  Sharpe's  Sermons. 
And, 
"  4.  To  the  author  of  the  fourth,  a  set  of 
Cooke's  Sermons." 
In  the  Magazine  of  February,  1736,  Mr. 
North  begs  pardon  of  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  (a  female  of  distinguished  piety,) 
for  the  uneasiness  he  had  occasioned  her  by 
proposing  to  engrave   her  portrait  on  his 
prize   medal :    being,  "  however,  desirous 
that  the  poets  should  exercise  their  pens," 
he  proposes  to  substitute  the  head  of  arch- 
bishop   Tillotson,    and    "  hopes   that   Mr. 
Oglethorpe  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
sent that  the  medal  shall  bear  his  effigies." 
Several  of  the  poems  made  by  "  the  poets" 
for  this  second  prize  appear  in  the  Maga- 
zine of  the  same  year,  to  which  readers, 
desirous  of  perusing  the  effusions  elicited 
by  Mr.  North's  liberality,  are  referred. 


The  "  James  Oglethorpe,  Esq."  whose 
head  Mr.  North  coveted  for  his  prize  medal, 
was  the  late  general  Oglethorpe,  who  died 
in  1785,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
seven,  the  oldest  general  in  the  service. 
Besides  his  military  employments,  first  as 
secretary  and  aide-de-camp  to  prince  Eu- 
gene, and  afterwards  in  America,  and  at 
home  during  the  rebellion  in  1 745,  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  useful  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  proposing  several 
regulations  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  the 
reform  of  prisons.  In  1732  he  settled  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  and  erected  the  town  of 
Savannah,  and  arrived  in  England  in  June, 
1734,  with  several  Indian  chiefs.  This 
gentleman's  public  services  at  that  time, 
and  his  eminent  philanthropy,  were  induce- 
ments to  Mr.  North  to  do  him  honour. 
The  following  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Indians  at  court. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1734,  Tomo  Cha- 
chi,  the  king,  Senauki  his  wife,  with  Too- 
anakowki,  their  son,  Hillispilli,  the  war 
captain,  and  the  other  Cherokee  Indians, 
brought  over  by  Mr.  Oglethorpe  from 
Georgia,  were  introduced  to  his  majesty  at 
Kensington,  who  received  them  seated  on 
his  throne  ;  when  Tomo  Chachi,  micho,  or 
king,  made  the  following  speech,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  several  eagles'  fea- 
thers, trophiesof  their  country. 


"  This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  face, 
the  greatness  of  your  house,  and  the  num- 
ber of  your  people.  I  am  come  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  nation,  called  the  Creeks,  to 
renew  the  peace  which  was  long  ago  had 
with  the  English.  I  am  come  over  in  my 
old  days,  though  I  cannot  live  to  see  any 
advantage  to  myself;  I  am  come  for  the 
good  of  the  children  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Upper  and  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  that  they 
may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
English. 

"  These  are  the  feathers  of  the  eagle, 
which  is  the  swiftest  of  birds,  and  who 
flieth  all  round  our  nations.  These  featheis 
are  a  sign  of  peace  in  our  land,  and  have 
been  carried  from  town  to  town  there ;  and 
we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  with 
you,  O  great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everlasting 
peace. 

"  O  great  king,  whatsoever  words  you 
shall  say  unto  me,  I  will  tell  them  faith- 
fully to  all  the  kings  of  the  Creek  nations." 

To  which  his  majesty  graciously  an- 
swered, 

"  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  assur- 
ing you  of  my  regard  for  the  people  from 
whom  you  come,  and  am  extremely  well 
pleased  with  the  assurances  you  have 
brought  me  from  them,  and  accept  very 
gratefully  this  present,  as  an  indication  of 
their  good  disposition  to  me  and  my  people. 
I  shall  always  be  ready  to  cultivate  a  good 
correspondence  between  them  and  my  own 
subjects,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  occasion 
to  show  you  a  mark  of  my  particular  friend- 
ship and  esteem." 

Tomo  Chachi  afterwards  made  the  fol- 
lowing speech  to  the  queen. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  this  day,  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  mother  of  this 
great  people. 

"  As  our  people  are  joined  with  your 
majesty's,  we  do  humbly  hope  to  find  you 
the  common  mother  and  protectress  of  us 
and  all  our  children." 

Her  majesty  returned  a  suitably  gracious 
answer. 

The  war  captain,  and  other  attendants  of 
Tomo  Chachi,  were  very  importunate  to 
appear  at  court  in  the  costume  of  their 
own  country,  merely  a  covering  round  the 
waist,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  naked, 
but  were  dissuaded  from  it  by  Mr.  Ogle- 
thorpe. But  their  faces  were  variously 
painted  after  their  country  manner,  some 
half  black,  others  triangular,  and  others 
with  bearded  arrows  instead  of  whiskers. 
Tomo  Chachi,  and  Senauki,  his  wife,  were 
dressed  in  scarlet,  trimmed  with  gold. 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  Tomo 
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Chachi,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  dined 
with  the  lady  Dutry  at  Putney  ;  and  then 
waited  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(Potter,)  who  received  them  with  the  ut- 
most kindness  and  tenderness,  and  ex- 
pressed his  fatherly  concern  for  their  igno- 
rance with  respect  to  Christianity,  and  his 
strong  desire  for  their  instruction.  His 
grace,  though  very  weak,  would  not  sit 
down,  the  micho  therefore  omitted  speaking 
to'thim  what  he  intended,  and  only  desired 
his  blessing;  adding,  that  what  he  had 
further  to  say  he  would  speak  to  Or.  Lynch, 
his  grace's  son-in-law,  and  then  withdrew. 
He  Was  afterwards  entertained  at  a  noble 
collation,  and  had  a  conference  with  Dr. 
Lynch,  expressing  his  joy,  as  believing  some 
good  persons  would  be  sent  amongst  them 
to  instruct  their  youth. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  Indian  king, 
queen,  prince,  &c.  set  out  from  the  Georgia 
office,  in  the  king's  coaches,  for  Gravesend, 
to  embark  on  their  return  home.  During 
their  stay  in  England,  which  had  been  about 
four  months,  his  majesty  allowed  them  20/. 
a  week  for  their  subsistence.  Whatever 
was  curious  and  worthy  observation  in  and 
about  London  and  Westminster  had  been 
carefully  shown  them ;  and  nothing  had 
been  wanting  to  contribute  to  their  diver- 
sion and  amusement,  and  to  give  them  a 
just  idea  of  English  politeness  and  respect. 
In  return,  they  expressed  themselves  heartily 
attached  to  the  British  nation.  They  had 
about  the  value  of  400/.  in  presents.  Prince 
William  presented  the  young  micho,  John 
Towanohowi,  with  a  gold  watch,  with  an 
admonition  to  call  upon  Jesus  Christ  every 
morning  when  lie  looked  on  it,  which  he 
promised.  They  appeared  particularly 
delighted  with  seeing  his  highness  perform 
his  exercise  of  riding  the  managed  horse, 
the  Horse  Guards  pass  in  review,  and  the 
agreeable  appearance  of  the  barges,  Sec.  on 
the  Thames  on  lord  mayor's  day.  In  the 
same  ship  embarked  several  relations  of  the 
English  settled  in  Georgia,  with  sir  Francis 
Bathurst,  his  son,  three  daughters,  and  ser- 
vants ;  together  with  fifty-six  Saltzburghers, 
newly  arrived  from  Rotterdam.  These 
people  had  been  at  the  German  church  in 
Trinity-lane,  where  47/.  was  collected  for 
them.* 

MENDIP  MINES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The    very    great    entertainment    I 

have  derived  from  your  Every-Da;/  Book 

induces  me  to  contribute  to  your  present 

•  Gcutkm:m's  Maguiuo,  17J1. 


publication,  if  you  consider  the  accom- 
panying copy  from  an  old  record  merits  a 
place  in  the  Table  Book.  It  formed  part 
of  a  brief  held  by  counsel  in  a  cause, 
"  Hembury  and  Day,"  tried  at  Taunton 
assizes  in  1820.  On  referring  to  the  papers  I 
find  that  the  present  Mr.  justice  Gaselee  was 
the  counsel  employed.  Some  of  these  old 
Mendip  laws  are  recognised  in  "  Collin- 
son's  History  of  Somersetshire." 
I  am, 
.^Your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Pincuard. 
Taunton,  August  24,  1827. 

Laws  and  Orders  of  the  Mendip   ^ 
Miners. 

Be  it  known  that  this  is  a  true  Copy  of 
the  Enrollment  in  the  King's  Exchequer  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  a 
dispute  that  was  in  the  County  of  Somerset, 
Between  the  Lord  Bonfield  and  the  tenants 
of  Chewton  and  the  prior  of  Green  Oare ; 
the  said  prior  complaining  unto  the  King 
of  great  injuries  and  wrongs  that  he  had 
upon  Mendip,  being  the  King's  Forrest. 
The  said  King  Edward,  commanded  the 
lord  Chock  the  lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land to  go  down  into  the  County  of  Somer- 
set, to  Mendipp,  and  sit  in  concord  and 
Peace  in  the  said  County  concerning  Men- 
dipp upon  pain  of  high  displeasure.  The 
said  Lord  Chock  sate  upon  Mendipp  on  a 
place  of  my  Lord's  of  Bath,  called  the 
Forge,  Whereas  he  commanded  all  the 
Commoners  to  appear,  and  especially  the 
four  Lords  Royal  of  Mendipp  (that  is  to 
say)  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  my  Lord  of 
Glaston,  my  Lord  of  Bon  field,  the  Lord  of 
Chewton,  and  my  Lord  of  Richmond,  with 
all  the  appearance  to  the  Number  of  ten 
Thousand  people.  A  Proclamation  was 
made  to  enquire  of  all  the  company  how 
they  would  be  ordered.  Then  they  with 
one  consent  made  answer,  That  they  would 
be  Ordered  and  tryed  by  the  four  Lords  of 
the  Royalties.  And  then  the  four  Lords 
Royal  were  agreed,  that  the  Commoners  of 
Mendipp  should  hem  out  their  outlets  as 
much  the  Summer  as  they  be  able  to  Win- 
ter, without  hounding  or  pounding  upon 
whose  ground  soever  they  went  to  take 
their  course  and  recourse,  to  which  the  four 
Lords  Royal  did  put  their  Seals,  and  were 
also  agreed  that  whosoever  should  break 
the  said  Bonds  should  forfeit  to  the  King 
1000  Marks,  and  all  the  Commoners  their 
Bodies  and  goods  to  be  at  the  King's  plea- 
sure or  command   that  docth  cither  hound 
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I  The  old  Ancient  Occupation  or 
Miners  xpon  Mendipp,  being  the 
King's  Forrest  within  the  County  of 
Somerset  one  of  the  four  Staples  of 
England  which  have  been  Exercised, 
used  and  continued  through  the  laid 
Forrest  of  Mendipp  from  the  time 
whereof  no  Man  living  hath  no  me- 
mory ;  as  hereafter  doth  particularly 
ensue  the  Order  ; 
First.  That,  if  any  roan  whatsoever  he 
ie  that  doeth  intend  to  venture  his  Life  to 
a  Workman  in  the  said  Occupation,  he 
■ust  first  of  all  crave  licence  of  the  Lords 
if  the  Soyle  where  he  doth  purpose  to 
k,  and  in  his  absence  of  his  said 
!HEcers,  as  the  lead-reave  or  Bailiff,  and 
e  lord,  neither  his  Bailiffs  can  deny  him. 
2d  Item.  That,  after  the  first  Licence 
the  Workman  shall  never  need  to  ask 
ve  again,  but  to  be  at  his  free  will  to 
(itch  within  the  Forrest,  and  to  break  the 
jround  where  and  in  what  place  it  shall 
>lease  him,  to  his  behalf  and  profit,  using 
If  justly  and  truly. 
3d  Item.  If  any  doth  begin  to  pitch  or 
jroof  he  shall  heave  his  hacks  through  two 
rays  after  the  Rate. — Note,  that  he  that 
hrow  the  hack  must  stand  to  the  Girdle  or 
iVaste  in  the  same  Groof,  and  then  no  M?.n 
shall  or  may  work  within  his  hack's  throwe : 
arovided  always,  that  no  man  shall  or  can 
sep  but  his  wet,  and  dry  Goof,  and  his 
ark — 

4th  Item.  That,  when  a  Workman  have 
I  his  Oare,  he  may  carry  the  same,  to 
:leansing  or  blowing,  to  what  Misery  it 
dull  please  him,  f_.r  die  speedy  making  out 
>f  the  same,  so  that  l»e  doth  truly  pay  the 
ord  of  the  Soyle,  where  it  was  landed,  his 
iue,  which  is  the  Tenth  part  thereof — 
5th  Item.  That  if  any  Lord  or  Officer 
once  given  licence  to  any  Man  to 
juild,  or  set  up  an  hearth,  or  Washing- 
louse,  to  wash,  cleanse  or  blow  the  Oare, 
ELe  that  once  hath  leave  shall  keep  it  for 
Brer,  or  give  it  to  whom  he  will,  so  that  he 
doth  justly  pay  his  Lot-lead,  which  is  th« 
Tenth  pound  which  shall  be  blown  at  the 
i  or  hearths,  and  also  that  he  doth 
teep  it  Tenantable,  as  the  Custom  doth 
require — 

6th  Item.  That,  if  any  of  that  Occupa- 
tion doth  pick  or  steal  aDy  lead  or  Oare  to 
the  value  of  thirteen-pence  half  pen:  iy*  the 
lord  or  his  Officer  may  Arrest  all  his  Lead- 
works,  house  and  hearth,  with  all  his  Groofs 
and  Works,  and  keep  them  as  safely  for  his 

•  TKrteca  .  -  particular  sum  is 

the  subject  oi  an  article  immediately  ensning-  the  pre- 
«*iit- 


own  Use ;  and  shall  take  the  porson  that 
bath  so  offended,  and  bring  him  where  his 
house  is,  or  his  work,  and  all  his  Tools  or 
Instruments  which  to  the  Occupation  be- 
longs, as  he  useth,  and  put  him  into  the 
said  house,  and  set  Fire  on  all  together 
about  him,  and  banish  him  from  that  Oc- 
cupation before  the  Miners  for  ever — 

7th  Item.  That,  if  ever  that  person  do 
pick  or  Steal  there  any  more,  he  shall  be 
tryed  by  the  Common  Law,  for  this  Custom 
and  Law  hath  noe  more  to  do  with  him — 

8th  Item.  That  every  Lord  of  Soyle  or 
Soyles  ought  to  keep  two  Mynedrie  Courts 
by  the  year,  and  to  swear  twelve  Men  or 
more  of  the  same  occupation,  for  the  orders 
of  all  Misdemeanours  and  wrongs  touching 
the  Mynedries. 

9th  Item.  The  Lord,  or  Lords,  may 
make  three  manner  of  Arrests,  (that  is  to 
say)  ye  first  is  for  strife  between  man  and 
man,  for  their  workes  under  the  Earth,  kc. ; 
the  second  is  for  his  own  duty,  for  Lead  or 
Oare,  wheresoever  he  find  it  within  the  said 
Forrest ;  the  third  is  upon  felon's  goods  of 
the  same  occupation,  wheresoever  he  find 
it  within  the  same  Hill,  &c. — 

1  Oth  Item.  That,  if  any  Man,  by  means 
of  Misfortune  take  his  Death,  as  by  fulling 
of  the  Earth  upon  him,  by  drawing  or 
StifliDg,  or  otherwise,  as  in  time  past  many 
have  been,  the  Workmen  of  the  same  Oc- 
cupation are  bound  to  fetch  him  out  of  the 
Earth,  and  to  bring  him  to  Christian  burial, 
at  their  own  Costs  and  Charges,  although 
he  be  Forty  Fathoms  under  the  Eaith,  as 
heretofore  hath  been  done ;  and  the  Coro- 
ner, or  any  Officer  at  large,  shall  not  have 
to  do  with  him  in  any  respect. 


THIRTEEN-PENCE  halfpenny-.  ■ 

Ha.ngmax's  Wages. 

Jack  Ketch  a  Gentleman. 

Dr.  Samuel  Pegge,  who  is  likely  to  be 
remembered  by  readers  of  the  article  on 
the  Revolution-house  at  Whittington,  he 
having,  on  the  day  he  entered  his  ei^hty- 
fifth  year,  preached  the  centenary  sermon 
to  commemorate  the  Revolution,  was  an 
eminent  antiquary.  He  addressed  a  paper 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  "  the  vul- 
gar notion,  though  it  will  not  appear  to  be  a 
vulgar  error,  that  thirteen-pence  halfpenny 
is  the  fee  of  the  executioner  in  the  common 
line    of  business   at    Tyburn,*   and   that, 

*  '"The  execution-  as,  were  re- 

movc-il  fron,  this  memorable  place,  and  were  performed 
ia  the  itrecl  of  the  Olii  Bailer,  d  tue  do;: 
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therefore,  it  is  called  hangman's  wages."  It 
is  proposed  from  this  paper  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  saying. 

According  to  Dr.  Pegge,  the  office  of 
hangman  was,  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom,  annexed  to  other  posts ;  for  the 
porter  of  the  city  of  Canterbury  was  the 
executioner  for  the  county  of  Kent,  tempo- 
ribus  Hen.  II.  and  Hen,  III. ;  for  which 
he  had  an  allowance  from  the  sheriff,  who 
was  reimbursed  from  the  exchequer,  I  of 
twenty  shillings  per  annum.*  From  the 
great  and  general  disesteem  wherein  the 
office  is  held,  the  sheriffs  are  much  obliged 
to  those  who  will  undertake  it,  as  otherwise 
its  unpleasant  and  painful  duty  must  fall 
upon  themselves.  For,  to  them  the  law 
looks  for  its  completion,  as  they  give  a 
receipt  to  the  gaoler  for  the  bodies  of  con- 
demned criminals  whom  they  are  to  pu- 
nish, or  cause  to  be  punished,  according 
to  their  respective  sentences.  Sometimes 
in  the  country,  sheriffs  have  had  much 
difficulty  to  procure  an  executioner.  In 
short,  although,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
generally,  a  stigma  attaches  to  the  hangman, 
yet,  in  fact,  the  hangman  is  the  sheriff's 
immediate  deputy  in  criminal  matters,  as 
his  under-sheriff  is  for  civil  purposes.  The 
nature  and  dignity  of  the  office  in  some 
particulars,  and  the  rank  of  the  officer, 
called  Squire  Ketch,  will  be  found  to  be 
supportable,  as  well  as  the  fee  of  office. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  sheriff  himself. 
The  sheriff  is,  by  being  so  styled  in  the 
king's  patent  under  the  great  seal,  an 
esquire,  which  raises  him  to  that  rank, 
unless  he  has  previously  had  the  title  adven- 
titiously. None  were  anciently  chosen 
sheriffs,  but  such  gentlemen  whose  fortunes 
and  stations  would  warrant  it ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  merchants,  and  other  liberal 
branches  of  the  lower  order,  were  admitted 
first  into  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  by  a  grant 
of  arms,  on  proper  qualifications,  from  the 
earl  marshal,  and  the  kings  of  arms,  re- 
spectively, according  to  their  provinces. 
After  a  negotiant  has  become  a  gentleman, 
courtesy  will  very  soon  advance  that  rank, 
and  give  the  party  the  title  of  esquire;  and 
so  it  happened  with  a  worthy  gentleman, 
for  so  a  hangman  will  be  proved  to  have 
been.  This  remarkable  case  happened  in 
the  year  161G,  in  the  manner  following. 

Ralph    Brooke,   whose    real   name   was 


This  was  first  practised  on  the  9th  of  December,  1783 
See  the  printed  account.  Every  of  these  executions,  I 
was  told  by  Mr.  Reed,  1785,  is  attended  with  an  ex- 
pense of  upwards  of  nine  pounds.  Twenty  persons 
were  hanged  at  once  in  February,  1785."— Dr.  Pegge 
•Jkladox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  ii,  p.  373, 


Brokesmouth,  at  that  time  "  York  herald," 
put  a  trick  upon  sir  William  Segar,  "  garter 
king  of  arms,"  which  had  very  nearly  cost 
both  of  them  their  places.  Brooke  em- 
ployed a  person  to  carry  a  coat  of  arms 
ready  drawn  to  garter,  and  to  pretend  it 
belonged  to  one  Gregory  Brandon,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  formerly  lived  in  London, 
but  was  then  residing  in  Spain.  The  mes- 
senger was  instructed  to  desire  garter  to  set 
his  hand  to  this  coat  of  arms :  and  to  pre- 
vent deliberation,  he  was  further  to  pretend 
that  the  vessel,  which  was  to  carry  this 
confirmation  into  Spain,  when  it  had  re- 
ceived the  seal  of  the  office  and  garter's 
hand,  was  just  ready  to  sail.*  This  being 
done,  and  the  fees  paid,  Brooke  carried  it 
to  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  then  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
earl  marshal ;  and,  in  order  to  vilify  garter, 
and  to  represent  him  as  a  rapacious,  negli- 
gent officer,  assured  his  lordship  that  those 
were  the  arms  of  Arragon,  with  a  canton 
for  Brabant,  and  that  Gregory  Brandon 
was  a  mean  and  inconsiderable  person. 
This  was  true  enough ;  for  he  was  the 
common  hangman  for  London  and  Middle- 
sex. Ralph  Brooke  afterwards  confessed 
all  these  circumstances  to  the  commis- 
sioners who  represented  the  earl  marshal ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  by 
order  of  the  king,  when  he  heard  the  case, 
garter  was  committed  to  prison  for  negli- 
gence, and  the  herald  for  treachery.  There 
was  this  previous  result,  however,  that 
Gregory  Brandon,  the  hangman,  had  be- 
come a  gentleman ;  and,  as  the  Bastard 
says  in  King  John,  "  could  make  any  Joan 
a  gentlewoman." 

Thus  was  this  Gregory  Brandon  ad- 
vanced, perhaps  from  the  state  of  a  convict, 
to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  though  it 
was  a  personal  honour  to  himself,  notwith- 
standing it  was  surreptitiously  obtained  by 
the  herald,  of  which  Gregory  Brandon, 
gentleman,  was  perhaps  ignorant,  yet  did 
it  operate  so  much  on  his  successors  in 
office,  that  afterwards  it  became  transferred 
from  the  family  to  the  officer  for  the  time 
being;  and  from  Mr.  Brandon's  popularity, 
though  not  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  the 
mobility  soon  improved  his  rank,  and,  with 
a  jocular  complaisance,  gave  him  the  title 
of  esquire,  which  remains  to  this  day. 

It  seems  too  as  if  this  office  had  once, 
like  many  other  important  offices  of  state, 


« 


•  These  arras  actually  appear  in  Edmondson's  Body 
of  Heraldry,  annexed  to  the  name  of  Brandon,  viz. 
the  arms  of  Arragon  with  a  difference,  and  the  aims  of 
Brabant  in  a  canton. , 
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been  hereditary.     Shakspeare  has  this  pas- 
sage in  Coriolanus,  act  ii.  sc.  1. — 

"  Menenius. —  Marcius,  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is 
worth  all  your  predecessors,  since  Deucalion  ;  though, 
peradvetiture,  some  of  the  best  of  them  were  hereditary 
hangmen." 

This  looks  as  if  the  office  of  executioner 
had  run  in  some  family  for  a  generation  or 
two,  at  the  time  when  Shakspeare  wrote; 
and  that  it  was  a  circumstance  well  under- 
stood, and  would  be  well  relished,  at  least 
by  the  galleries.  This  might,  indeed,  with 
regard  to  time,  point  at  the  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Brandon  himself;  for  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.  that  this  person  was 
brought  within  the  pale  of  gentility.  Nay, 
more,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Grey,  in  his 
Notes  on  Shakspeare,*  that  from  this  gen- 
tleman, the  hangmen,  his  successors,  bore 
for  a  considerable  time  his  Christian  name 
of  Gregory,  though  not  his  arms,  they 
being  a  personal  honour,  till  a  greater  man 
arose,  viz.  Jack  Ketch,  who  entailed  the 
present  official  name  on  all  who  have 
hitherto  followed  him.f 

Whether  the  name  of  Ketch  be  not  the 
provincial  pronunciation  of  Catch  among 
the  cockneys,  may  be  doubted,  notwith- 
standing that  learned  and  laborious  com- 
piler, B.  E.,  gent.,  the  editor  of  the  "  Cant- 
ing Dictionary/'  says  that  Jack  Kitch,  for 
so  he  spells  it,  was  the  real  name  of  a 
hangman,  which  has  become  that  of  all  his 
successors. 

So  much  for  the  office.  It  now  remains 
to  consider  the  emoluments  which  apper- 
tain to  it,  and  assign  a  reason  why  thirteen- 
pence  halfpenny  should  be  esteemed  its  stand- 
ard fee  for  inflicting  the  last  stroke  of  the  law. 
Before  proceeding  to  matters  of  a  pecu- 
niary nature,  it  may  be  allowed,  per- 
haps, to  illustrate  a  Yorkshire  saying.  It 
was  occasioned  by  a  truly  unfortunate  man, 
whose  guilt  was  doubtful,  and  yet  suffered 
the  sentence  of  the  law  at  York.  This  per- 
son was  a  saddler  at  Bawtry,  and  hence 
the  saying  among  the  lower  people  to  a 
man  who  quits  his  friends  too  early,  and 
will  not  stay  to  finish  his  bottle  : — "  He 
will  be  hanged  for  leaving  his  liquor,  like 
the  saddler  of  Bawtry."  The  case  was 
this  : — There  was  formerly  an  ale-house, 
which  house  to  this  day  is  called  "  The  Gal- 
lows House,"  situate  between  the  city  of  York 
and  their  Tyburn  ;  at  this  house  the  cart  used 
always  to  stop,  and  there  the  convict  and  the 
other  parties  were  refreshed  with  liquors; 

•  Vol.  ii,  p.  163. 

t  The  hangman  was  known  by  the  name  of  Gregory 
in  the  year  1612,  as  we  learn  from  the  Mercurius  Anli- 
cus,  p.  £53, 


but  the  rash  and  precipitate  saddler  of 
Bawtryjonhis  road  to  the  fatal  tree,  refused 
this  little  regale,  and  hastened  on  to  the 
place  of  execution  ;  where,  but  not  until 
after  he  had  been  turned  off,  and  it  was 
too  late,  a  reprieve  arrived.  Had  he 
stopped,  as  was  usual,  at  the  gallows  house, 
the  time  consumed  there  would  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  his  life.  He  was  hanged, 
as  truly  as  unhappily,  for  leaving  his  liquor. 

Similar  means  of  refreshment  were  an- 
ciently allowed  to  convicts,  on  their  pas- 
sage to  Tyburn,  at  St.  Giles's  hospital ;  for 
we  are  told  by  Stowe,  that  they  were  there 
presented  with  a  bowl  of  ale,  called  "  Si. 
Giles's  bowl;  thereof  to  drink  at  their 
pleasure,  as  their  last  refreshing  in  thia 
life."  Tyburn  was  the  established  scene 
of  executions  in  common  cases  so  long  ago 
as  the  first  year  of  king  Henry  IV.;  Smith- 
field  and  St.  Giles's  Field  being  reserved 
for  persons  of  higher  rank,  and  for  crimes 
of  uncommon  magnitude,  such  as  treason 
and  heresy.  In  the  last  of  these,  sir  John 
Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  was  burnt,  or 
rather  roasted,  alive ;  having  been  hanged 
up  over  the  fire  by  a  chain  which  went 
round  his  waist.* 

The  executioner  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth (in  July,  1685)  was  peculiarly  un- 
successful in  the  operation.  The  duke  said 
to  him,  "  Here  are  six  guineas  for  you  : 
pray  do  your  business  well ;  do  not  serve 
me  as  you  did  my  lord  Russell :  I  have 
heard  you  struck  him  three  or  four  times. 
Here,  (to  his  servant,)  take  these  remain- 
ing guineas,  and  give  them  to  him  if  he 
does  his  work  well." 

Executioner. — "  I  hope  I  shall." 

Monmouth. — "  If  you  strike  me  twice,  I 
cannot  promise  you  not  to  stir.  Pr'ythee 
let  me  feel  the  axe."  He  felt  the  edge^and 
said,  "  I  fear  it  is  not  sharp  enough." 

Executioner. — "  It  is  sharp  enough,  and 
heavy  enough." 

The  executioner  proceeded  to  do  his 
office  ;  but  the  note  says,  "  it  was  under 
such  distraction  of  mind,  that  he  fell  into 
the  very  error  which  the  duke  had  so  ear- 
nestly cautioned  him  to  avoid  ;  wounding 
him  so  slightly,  that  he  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as  if  to  upbraid 
him  for  making  his  death  painful;  but  said 
nothing.  He  then  prostrated  himself  again, 
and  received  two  other  ineffectual  blows ; 
upon  which  the  executioner  threw  down  his 


*  Rapin.  See  also  Bale's  Life  and  Trial  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle.  St.  Giles's  was  then  an  independent  vil- 
lage, and  is  still  called  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  to 
distinguish  it  from  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate ;  being  both 
in  the  same  diocese. 
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axe  in  a  fit  of  horror;  crying  out,  '  he 
could  not  finish  his  work :'  but,  on  being 
brought  to  himself  by  the  threats  of  the 
sheriffs,  took  up  the  fatal  weapon  again, 
and  at  two  other  strokes  made  a  shift  to 
separate  the  head  from  the  body."* 

As  to  the  fee  itself,  "  thirteen-pence  half- 
penny— hangman's  wages,"  it  appears  to 
have  been  of  Scottish  extraction.  The 
Scottish  mark  (not  ideal  or  nominal  money, 
like  our  mark)  was  a  silver  coin,  in  value 
thirteen-pence  halfpenny  and  two  placks, 
or  two-thirds  of  a  penny ;  which  plack  is 
likewise  a  coin.  This,  their  mark,  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  their  pound,  which  is 
twenty-pence,  as  our  mark  does  to  our 
pound,  or  twenty  shillings,  being  two-thirds 
of  it.  By  these  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
of  their  penny  (tor  they  have  a  still  smaller 
piece,  called  a  bodel  or  half  a  plack)  they 
can  reckon  with  the  greatest  minuteness, 
and  buy  much  less  quantities  of  any  article 
than  we  can.f  This  Scottish  mark  was, 
upon  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  in  the 
person  of  king  James  I.,  made  current  in 
England  at  the  value  of  thirteen-pence 
halfpenny,  (without  regarding  the  fraction,) 
by  proclamation,  in  the  first  year  of  that 
king;  where  it  is  said,  that  "  the  coin  of 
silver,  called  the  mark  piece,  shall  be  from 
henceforth  current  within  the  said  kingdom 
of  England,  at  the  value  of  thirteen-pence 
halfpeny/'J  This,  probably,  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  current  money  in  favour  of  the 
hangman,  whose  fee  before  was  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  shilling.  There  is,  however, 
very  good  reason  to  conclude,  from  the 
singularity  of  the  sum,  that  the  odious  title 
of  "  hangman's  wages  "  became  at  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  applicable  to  the  sum 
of  thirteen-pence  halfpenny.  Though  it  was 
contingent,  yet  it  was  then  very  consider- 
able pay ;  when  one  shilling  per  day  was  a 
standing  annual  stipend  to  many  respect- 
able officers  of  various  kinds. 

Nothing  can  well  vary  more  than  the 
perquisites  of  this  office ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Jack  Ketch  has  a  post-obit  in- 
terest in  the  convict,  being  entitled  to  his 
clothes,  or  to  a  composition  for  them ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  very 
frequently  be  such  garments  that,  as  Shak- 
speare  says,  "  a  hangman  would  bury  with 
those  who  wore  them."§ 

*  Lord  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  i.  pp.  219,  220;  the 
note  taken  from  the  Review  of  the  reigns  of  Charles 
and  James,  p.  Sio, 

+  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  Itinerary,  gives  the  fractional 
parts  of  the  Scottish  penny. 

t  The  proclamation  may  be  seen  in  Strype's  Annals, 
vol.  iv.  p.  3^4,  where  the  mark-piece  is  valued  exactly 
at  thirteen-pence  halfpenny. 

$  Coriolauus,  act.  i.  sc.  8. 


This  emolument  is  of  no  modern  date, 
and  has  an  affinity  to  other  droits  on  very 
dissimilar  occasions,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned presently.  The  executioner's  per- 
quisite is  at  least  as  old  as  Henry  VIII. ; 
for  sir  Thomas  More,  on  the  morning  of 
his  execution,  put  on  his  best  gown,  which 
was  of  silk  camlet,  sent  him  as  a  present 
while  he  was  in  the  Tower  by  a  citizen  of 
Lucca,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence ;  but  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
was  of  opinion  that  a  worse  gown  would 
be  good  enough  for  the  person  who  was  to 
have  it,  meaning  the  executioner,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  sir  Thomas  to  change  it,  which 
he  did  for  one  made  of  frize*  Thus  the 
antiquity  of  this  obitual  emolument,  so  well 
known  in  Shakspeare's  time,  seems  well 
established ;  and,  as  to  its  nature,  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  a  fee  of  a  much 
longer  standing,  and  formerly  received  by 
officers  of  very  great  respectability.  For 
anciently  "  garter  king  of  arms  "  had  spe- 
cifically the  gown  of  the  party  on  the  crea- 
tion of  a  peer;  and  again,  when  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  did 
homage  to  the  king,  their  upper  garment 
was  the  perquisite  even  of  the  lord  cham- 
berlain of  the  household.  The  fee  in  the. 
latter  case  was  always  compounded  for, 
though  garter's  was  often  formerly  received 
in  kind,  inasmuch  as  the  statute  which 
gives  this  fee  to  the  lord  chamberlain  directs 
the  composition,  because,  as  the  words  are, 
"  it  is  more  convenient  that  religious  men 
should  fine  for  their  upper  garment,  than 
to  be  stripped.''-f-  The  same  delicate  ne- 
cessity does  not  operate  in  the  hangman's 
case,  and  his  fee  extends  much  farther  than 
either  of  them,  he  being  entitled  to  all  the 
sufferer's  garments,  having  first  Tendered 
them  useless  to  the  party.  Besides  this 
perquisite,  there  has  always  been  a  pecu- 
niary compliment,  where  it  could  possibly 
be  afforded,  given  by  the  sufferer  to  the 
executioner,  to  induce  him  to  be  speedy 
and  dexterous  in  the  operation.  These 
outward  gifts  may  likewise  be  understood 
as  tokens  of  inward  forgiveness. 

"  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Dr.  Pegge,  "  I 
conceive  that  what  I  have  offered  above, 
though  with  much  enlargement,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  ignominious  term  affixed 
to  the  sum  of  thirteen-pence  halfpenny, 
and  I  cannot  but  commiserate  those  for 
whom  it  is  to  be  paid."J 


•  Move's  Life  of  sir  Thomas  More,  p.  271. 

t  Stat.  13  Edward  I. 

X  Pegge's  Curialia  Miscellanea. 
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The  fii-3t  point  of  peculiarity  that  strikes 
the  traveller  on  approaching  the  "  Running 
Horse  "  is  the  pictorial  anomaly  on  the 
front  of  the  house — the  sign  represents  a 
race-horse  with  a  rider  on  its  back  ;  but 
the  painter  1ms  given  us  a  horse  standing 
as  still  as  most  horses  would  be  glad  to  do 
alter  having  been  running  horses  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Our  "  Running 
Horse  "  then,  stands  hard  by  the  church  in 
the  village  of  Merrow,  (olim  Merewe,) 
about  two  miles  from  Guildford,  in  Surrey, 
on  the  road  leading  from  the  latter  place 
to  London  by  way  of  Epsom.  It  is  at  the 
intersection  of  the  high  roads  leading  to 
Epsom,  to  Guildford,  to  Stoke,  and  to 
Albury,  Shere,  and  Dorking.  The  latter 
road  passes  over  Merrow  Downs,  upon 
which,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  our  hostel,  is  the  course  whereon 
Guildford  races  are  annually  held. 

Guildford  races  formerly  attracted  a 
very  numerous  assemblage  of  spectators. 
The  elderly  inhabitants  of  the  above-named 
ancient  borough  relate  that,  such  was  the 
inHux  of  company,  not  a  bed  was  to  be 
had  in  Guildford  unless  secured  some 
Vol.  II.— 50. 


weeks  before  the  sports  commenced.  From 
some  cause,  the  nature  of  which  the  good 
people  of  Guildford  have  never  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  ascertain,  the  races  have, 
for  several  years,  gradually  declined  in 
celebrity  and  importance,  and  at  present 
they  are  too  often  but  thinly  attended.  The 
programme  of  the  sports,  which  annually 
issues  from  the  Guildford  press,  is  embel- 
lished with  a  wood-cut,  an  impression  I 
believe  of  the  same  block  that  has  been 
used  for  the  last  century.  The  course  is 
not  considered  by  sportsmen  a  good  one, 
but  its  situation,  and  the  views  it  commands, 
are  delightful. 

When  king  George  the  First  was  at  lord 
Onslow's  at  Clandon,  (the  adjoining  parish,) 
he  gave  a  plate  of  one  hundred  guineas  to 
be  run  for ;  and  this  is  now  the  principal 
attraction  to  the  proprietors  of  horses. 
The  members  for  the  borough  of  Guildford 
also  give  a  plate  of  fifty  pounds,  and  there 
is  generally  a  subscription  plate  besides. 

Our  hostel,  the  "  Running  Horse "  at 
Merrow,  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all 
the  "  running  horses."  Its  stable  doors 
bear  highly  characteristic  and  interesting 
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trophies  of  the  honours  obtained  by  their 
former  temporary  inmates.  The  best 
formed  pumps  that  ever  trod  the  floors  of 
Almack's  or  the  saloons  of  Carlton  palace, 
are  not  more  delicately  turned  than  the 
shoes,  (albeit  they  are  of  iron,)  which,  hav- 
ing done  their  duty  on  the  course,  and 
brought  their  high-mettled  -wearers  first  to 
the  winning-post,  are  now  securely  nailed 
against  the  honoured  portals,  as  memorials 
of  his  success.  They  are  placed  heel  to 
heel,  and  within  the  oval  is  carved,  in  rude 
characters,  the  name  of  the  horse,  with  the 
day  on  which  he  won  for  his  master  the 
purse  of  gold.  What  an  association  of 
ideas  does  the  simple  record  convey  !  Here, 
on  a  fine  warm  evening  in  June,  the  even- 
ing preceding 

"  the  great,  tV  important  day, 

Big  with  the  fate  of  jockey  and  of  horse," 
arrived  the  majestic  "  Cydnus."  His  fine 
proportions  were  hid  from  vulgar  gaze,  by 
cloths  of  purest  white.  As  he  walked 
slowly  up  the  village  street  ridden  by  his 
jockey,  a  stripling  of  sixteen,  his  approach 
was  hailed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  vil- 
lage boys,  and  the  calmer  admiration  of  the 
men,  all  looking  forward  to  their  holiday 
on  the  succeeding  day.  "Here,  I  say; 
here,  here  ; — here  comes  one  of  the  racers  ! 
— There's  a  purty  creatur  !  laic — look  at 
his  long  legs — law,  Jem,  I  say,  look  what 
long  steps  he  do  take — fancy  how  he  must 
gallop,  if  he  walks  so — purty  fellur  ! — I'm 
sure  he'll  win — mind  if  he  don't  now  !* 
Meanwhile  the  noble  animal  arrives  at  the 
inn  door — high  breeding,  whether  in  biped 
or  quadruped,  is  not  to  be  kept  waiting — 
out  comes  the  host  in  an  important  bustle, 
with  the  bright  key  of  the  stable  door 
swinging  upon  his  finger.  He  shows  the 
way  to  the  best  stall,  and  then  takes  his 
station  at  the  door  to  keep  out  the  inqui- 
sitive gazers,  while  the  jockey  and  trainer 
commence  their  tender  offices  of  cleaning 
and  refreshing  the  horse  after  his  unusual 
exercise  of  walking  the  public  road.  This 
done,  he  is  fed,  clothed,  and  left  to  his 
repose  upon  as  soft  a  bed  as  clean  straw 
will  make,  while  the  jockey  and  trainer 
adjourn  to  the  house,  the  admiration  of  the 
knot  of  idlers  who  are  there  assembled  to 
hear  the  pedigree,  birth,  parentage,  educa- 
tion, and  merits  of  "  the  favourite."  Other 
horses  soon  arrive,  and  the  conversation 
takes  a  more  scientific  turn,  while  the 
jockies  make  their  own  bets,  and  descant 
learnedly  upon  those  of  their  masters,  till 
they  betake  themselves  to  rest,  '*  perchance 
to  dream"  of  the  important  event  of  the 
succeeding  day, 


Long  before  the  dew  has  left  the  short 
herbage  on  the  neighbouring  downs,  the 
jockies  are  busily  engaged  in  the  stables  ; 
and  before  the  sun's  heat  has  exceeded  that 
of  an  April  noon,  they  are  mounted,  and 
gently  cantering  over  the  turf,  with  the 
double  object  of  airing  their  horses  and 
showing  them  the  course  over  which,  in  a 
few  hours,  they  are  urged,  at  their  utmost 
speed,  in  the  presence  of  admiring  thou- 
sands. What  an  elating  thought  for  the 
youthful  rider  of  "  the  favourite  f  with 
what  delight  does  he  look  forward  to  the 
hour  when  the  horse  and  his  rider  will  be 
the  objects  of  attraction  to  hundreds  of  fair 
one's  eyes  glancing  upon  him  with  looks  of 
admiration  and  interest;  while,  in  his  dap- 
per  silk  jacket  and  cap  of  sky-blue  and 
w'hite,  he  rides  slowly  to  the  weighing- 
place,  surrounded  by  lords  and  gentlemen 
"  of  high  degree."  Within  a  short  space 
the  vision  is  realized — more  than  realized — 
for  he  has  won  the  first  heat  "  by  a  length  " 
In  the  next  heat  he  comes  in  second,  but 
only  "  half  a  jieck  "  behind,  and  his  horse 
is  still  fresh.  The  bell  rings  again  for  sad- 
dling ;  and  the  good  steed  is  snuffing  the 
air,  and  preparing  for  renewed  .exertions, 
while  his  rider  "  hails  in  his  heart  the 
triumph  yet  to  come."  The  bell  rings  for 
starting — "  They  are  off,"  cry  a  hundred 
voices  at  once.  Blue  and  white  soon  takes 
the  lead.  "  Three  to  one" — "  five  to  one" 
— "  seven  to  one" — are  the  odds  in  his 
favour ;  while  at  the  first  rise  in  the  ground 
he  gives  ample  proof  to  the  admiring 
"cognoscenti"  that  he  "must  win."  A 
few  minutes  more,  and  a  general  hum  of 
anxious  voices  announces  that  the  horses 
are  again  in  sight.  "  Which  is  first  V— 
"  Oh,  blue  and  white  still." — "  I  knew  it ; 
I  was  sure  of  it."  Here  comes  the  clerk  of 
the  course  flogging  out  the  intruders  within 
the  rails,  and  here  comes  the  gallant  bay- 
full  two  lengths  before  the  only  horse  that, 
during  the  whole  circuit  of  four  miles,  has 
been  once  within  speaking  distance  of  him. 
He  keeps  the  lead,  and  wins  the  race  with- 
out once  feeling  the  whip.  Here  is  a  mo- 
ment of  triumph  for  his  rider!  he  is 
weighed  again,  and  receives  from  his 
master's  hand  the  well-earned  reward  of 
his  "  excellent  riding."  The  horse  is  care- 
fully reclothed,  and  led  back  to  his  stable, 
where  his  feet  are  relieved  from  the  shoes 
which  are  destined  to  assist  in  recording,  to 
successive  generations  of  jockies,  the  gallant 
feats,  performed  by 

"  Hearts  that  then  beat  high  for  praise, 
But  feel  that  pulse  no  more." 
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Our  hostel,  however,  must  not  be  thus 
quitted. — The  date  inscribed  within  the 
circle  above  the  centre  window  is,  I  think, 
1617.  (I  have  a  memorandum  of  it  some- 
where, but  have  mislaid  it.)  The  house  is 
plastered  and  washed  with  yellow  ;  but  its 
gables,  Elizabethan  chimnies,  and  project- 
ing bay  window,  (a  very  proper  kind  of 
window  for  a  "  running  horse,")  render  it 
a  much^more  picturesque  building  than  I 
have  been  able  to  represent  it  on  the  small 
scale  of  my  drawing.  In  front  of  it,  at 
about  the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  there  was 
formerly  a  well  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
in  depth  ;  the  landlord  used  to  repair  this 
well,  receiving  a  contribution  from  all  who 
made  use  of  it ;  but  other  wells  have  of 
late  years  been  dug  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  use  of  this  has  subsequently  been 
confined  to  the  inmates  of  the  public-house. 

The  church  of  Merrow,  of  which  there  is 
a  glimpse  in  the  background,  is  worthy  of 
further  notice  than  I  have  the  means  of 
affording  in  the  present  communication. 

November,  1827.  Piiilippos. 


WILLIAM  CAPON, 

Tue  Scexe  Painter. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Presuming  you  may  not  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  William 
Capon,  whose  excellence  as  a  gothic  archi- 
tectural scene-painter  has  not  been  equalled 
by  any  of  his  compeers,  I  venture  a  few 
particulars  respecting  him. 

Mv  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Capon  com- 
menced within  only  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  but  his  frank  intimacy  and  hearty 
good-will  were  the  same  as  if  our  inter- 
course had  been  of  longer  date.  A  memoir 
of  him,  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
seems  lo  me  somewhat  deficient  in  its 
representation  of  those  qualities. 

The  memoir  just  noticed  assigns  the  date 
of  his  birth  at  Norwich  to  have  been 
October  6, 1  757  ;  and  truly  represents,  that 
though  wanting  but  ten  days  of  arriving  at 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  when  he 
died,  his  hale  appearance  gave  little  indi- 
cation of  such  a  protracted  existence.  He 
laboured  under  an  asthmatic  affection,  of 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  complain, 
while  his  fund  of  anecdote,  and  his  jocular 
naivete  in  recitation,  were  highly  amusing. 
His  manner  of  relating  many  of  the  follies 
of  theatrical  monarchs,  now  defunct,  was 
wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ;  and  could 
his  reminiscences  be  remembered,  they 
would  present  a  detail  quite  as  amusing 


as  sooie  that  have  recently  diverted  the 
town.     Kemble  he  deified  ;  he   confessed 
that  he  could  not  get  rid  of  old  prejudices 
in  favour  of  his  old  friend ;  and,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  "  there  never  was  an  actor  like 
him."     I  have  often   seen  him  in  ecstasy 
unlock  the  glazed  front  of  the  frame  over 
his  drawing-room  chimney-piece,  that  en- 
closed a  singularly  beautiful  enamel  por- 
trait of  that  distinguished  actor,  which  will 
shortly  be  competed  for  under  the  auction- 
eer's hammer.    Some  of  his  finest  drawings 
of  the  Painted  Chamber  at  Westminster, 
framed  with  the  richness  of  olden  times, 
also  decorated  this  room,  which  adjoined 
his  study  on  the   same  floor.     His  larger 
drawings   had   green   silk   curtains  before 
them ;  and  these   he   would   not   care    to 
draw,  unless  he  thought  his  visitors'  ideas 
corresponded  with  his  own  respecting  the 
scenes  he  had  thus  depicted.     The  most 
valuable  portion  of  his   collection  was  a 
series  of  drawings  of  those  portions  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Westminster,  which  modern 
improvements    have    wholly    annihilated. 
During  the  course  of  demolition,  he  often, 
rose  at  daybreak,  to  work  undisturbed  in 
his  darling  object ;  and  hence,  some  of  the 
tones  of  morning   twilight  are  so  strictly- 
represented,  as  to  yield  a  hard  and  unartist- 
like  appearance. 

It  was  a  source  of  disquiet  to  Mr.  Capon 
that  the  liberality  of  publishers  did  not 
extend  to  such  enlargements  of  Smith's 
Westminster,  as  his  own  knowledge  would 
have  supplied.  In  fact,  such  a  work  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  a  numerous 
list  of  subscribers  ;  and  as  he  never  issued 
a  prospectus,  the  whole  of  his  abundant 
antiquarian  knowledge  has  died  with  him, 
and  the  pictorial  details  alone  remain. 

Mr.  Capon  was,  greatly  to  his  incon- 
venience, a  creditor  of  the  late  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  of  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  with  evident  vexation.  He 
had  been  induced  to  enter  into  the  com- 
promise offered  him  by  the  committee  of 
management  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  and 
give  a  receipt  barring  all  future  claims. 
This  galled  him  exceedingly ;  and  more  than 
once  he  hinted  suspicions  respecting  the 
conflagration  of  the  theatre,  which  evinced 
that  he  had  brooded  over  his  losses  till  his 
judgment  had  become  morbid. 

Put  he  is  gone,  and  in  him  scciety  has 
lost  an  amiable   and  respected  individual. 
To  the  regret  of  numerous  friends  he  ex- 
.  pired  on  the  26th  of  September  at  his  re- 
sidence, No.  4,  North-street,  Westminster. 
I  am,  &C, 
November  3,1827,  A,  W, 
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Gam'cfc  pkg*. 

No.  XLIIT. 

[From  "  Brutus  of  Alba,"  a  Tragedy,  by 
Nahum  Tale,  1678.] 

Ragusa,  and  four  more  Witches,  about  to 
raise  a  storm. 

Rag.  Tis  time  we  were  preparing  for  the  storm. 
Heed  me,  ye  (laughters  of  the  mystic  art; 
Look  that  it  be  no  common  hurricane. 
But  such  as  rend  the  Caspian  cliffs,  and  from 
TV  Hyrcanian  hills  sweep  cedars,  roots  and  all. 
Speak;  goes  all  right? 

All.  Uh!  Uh!  Uh!  Uh! 

1st  JV.  The  cricket  leaves  our  cave,  and  chirps  no 
more. 

2d  JV.  I  stuck  a  ram,  but  could  not  stain  my  steel. 

3d  JV.    His  fat  consumed  in   th'   tire,   and  never 
smok'd. 

iih  JV.  I  found  this  morn  upon  our  furnace  wall 
Mysterious  words  wrought  by  a  slimy  snail, 
Whose  night-walk  fate  had  guided  in  that  form. 

2d  JV.  Thou'rt  queen  of  mysteries,  great  Itagusa. 
How  hast  thou  steinm'd  the  abyss  of  our  black  science, 
Traced  dodging  nature  thro'  her  blind  'scape-roads, 
And  brought  her  naked  and  trembling  to  the  light  I 

Reg.  Now  to  our  task — 
Stand  off;  and,  crouching,  mystic  postures  make, 
Gnawing  your  rivel'd  knuckles  till  they  bleed, 
"Whilst  1  fall  prostrate  to  consult  my  art. 
And  matter  sounds  too  secret  for  your  ear. 

(storm  rises.) 

Rag.  The  storm's  on  wing,  comes  powdering  from 
the  Xore ; 
Tis  past  the  Alps  already,  and  whirls  forward 
To  th'  Appenine,  whose  rifted  snow  is  Swept 
To  th'  vales  beneath,  while  cots  and  folds  lie  buried. 
Thou  Myrza  tak'st  to-night  an  airy  march 
To  th'  Pontic  shore  for  drugs;  and  for  more  speed 
On  my  own  maple  crutch  thou  shalt  be  mounted, 
Which  bridled  turns  to  a  steed  so  manageable. 
That  thou  mav'st  rein  him  with  a  spider's  thread. 

4fA  JV.  And  how  if  I  o'ertake  a  bark  in  the  way  ? 

Rag.  Then,  if  aloft  thou  goest,  to  tinder  tcorch 
The  fanns  ;  but  if  thou  tak'st  a  lower  cut. 
Then  snatch  the  whips  off  from  the  steersman's  hand, 
And  sowce  him  in  the  foam. 

4th  JV.  He  shall  be  drench'd. 

(storm  thickens.) 

Rag.  Aye,  this  is  music  !  now  methinks  I  hear 
The  shrieks  of  sinking  sailors,  tackle  rent, 
Rudders  unhing'd,  while  the  sea-raveners  swift 
Scour  thro'  the  dark  flood  for  the  diving  corpses. 

(the  ou-I  cries.) 
Ha  !  art  thou  there,  my  melancholy  sister  ? 
Thou  think'st  thy  nap  was  short,  and  art  surprio'd 
To  find  night  fallen  already. 
More  turf  to  th'  fire,  till  the  black  mesh  ferment ; 


Burn  th'  oil  of  basilisk  to  fret  the  storm. 
That  was  a  merry  clap  :  I  know  that  cloud 
Was  of  my  Flicker's  rending,  Wicker  rent  it  ; 

0  'tis  an  ardent  Spirit:  but  beshrew  him, 
'Twas  he  seduced  me  first  to  hellish  arts. 
He  found  me  pensive  in  a  desart  glin, 
Near  a  lone  oak  forlorn  and  thunder-cleft, 
Where  discontented  I  abjured  the  Gods, 
And  bann'd  the  cruel  creditor  that  seiz'd 
My  Mullees.»  sole  subsistence  of  my  life. 

He  promised  me  full  twelve  years'  absolute  reign 

To  banquet  all  my  senses,  but  he  lied, 

For  vipers'  flesh  is  now  my  only  food, 

My  drink   of   springs  that    stream  from    sulph'rous 

mines  ; 
Beside  with  midnight  cramps  and  scalding  sweats 

1  am  almost  inured  for  hell's  worst  tortures. — 
1  hear  the  wood-nymphs  cry;  by  that  I  know 
My  charm  has  took — 

but  day  clears  up, 
And  heav'nly  light  wounds  my  infectious  eyes. 

1st  JV.  Now,  sullen  Dame,  dost  thou  approve  our 
works  ? 

Rag.  'Twas  a  brave  wreck  :  O,  you  have  well  per- 
fonn'd. 

5d  JV.  Myrza  and  I  bestrid  a  cloud,  and  soar'd 
To  lash  the  storm,  which  we  pursued  to  th'  City, 
Where  in  my  flight  I  vuatch'd  the  golden  globe. 
That  hifch  on  Saturn's  pillar  blaz'd  i'  th'  air. 

3d  JV.  I  fired  the  turret  of  Minerva's  fane. 

ith  JV.  I  staid  i'  th"  cell  to  set  the  spell  a  work. 
The  lamps  burnt  ghastly  blue,  the  furnace  shook  ; 
The  Salamander  felt  the  heat  redoubled, 
And  frisk'd  about,  so  well  I  plied  the  fire. 

Rag.  Now  as  I  hate  bright  day,  and  love  moonshine, 
You  shall  be  all  my  sisters  in  the  art : 
I  will  instruct  ye  in  each  mystery; 
Make  ye  all  Ragusas. 

All.  Ho  !  Ho  !  Ho  ! 

Rag.  Around  me,  and  I'll  deal  to  each  her  dole. 
There's  an  elf-lock,  tooth  ofhermaphrodite, 
A  brace  of  mandrakes  digg'd  in  fairy  ground, 
A  lamprey's  chain,  snake's  eggs,  dead  spiTks  of  thun- 
der 
Quench'd  in  its  passage  thro'  the  cold  mid  air, 
A  mermaid's  fin,  a  cockatrice's  comb 
Wrapt  i'  the  dried  caul  of  a  brat  still-born. 
Burn  'em. — 

In  whispers  take  the  rest,  which  named  aloud 
Would  fright  the  day,  and  raise  another  storm. 

All.  Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  Ho! 

Soziman,  a  wicked  Statesman,   employs 
Ragusa  for  a  charm. 

Rag.  —  my  drudges  I'll  employ 
To  frame  with  their  best  arts  a  bracelet  for  thee. 
Which,  while  thou  wear'st  it  lock'd  on  thy  left  arm. 
Treason  shall  ne'er  annoy  thee,  sword  and  poison 
In  vain  attempt ;  Nature  alone  have  power 
Thy  substance  to  dissolve,  nor  she  herself 
Till  many  a  winter-shock  hath  broke  thy  temper. 


*  Her  cows. 
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Suz.  Medea  for  her  Jason  less  performed ! 
My  greatening  soul  aspires  to  range  like  thee, 
In  unknown  worlds,  to  search  the  reign  of  Night. 
Admitted  to  thy  dreadful  mysteries, 
I  should  be  more  than  mortal. 

Rag.  Near  my  cell, 
Mong'st  circling  rocks  (in  form  a  theatre) 
Lies  a  snug  vale — 

Sox.  With  horror  I  have  view'd  it ; 
Tis  Masted  all  and  bare  as  th'  ocean  beech, 
And  seems  a  round  for  elves  to  revel  in. 

Rag.  With  my  attendants  there  each  waining  moon 
My  dreadful  Court  I  hold,  and  sit  in  state: — 
And  when  the  dire  transactions  are  dispatch'd, 
Onr  zany  Spirits  ascend  to  make  us  mirth 
With  gambals,  dances,  masks  and  revelling  songs. 
Till  our  mad  din  strike  terror  through  the  waste. 
Spreads  far  and  wide  to  th'  cliffs  that  bank  the  main, 
And  scarce  is  lost  in  the  wide  ocean's  roar. 
Here  seated  by  me  thou  sh.'ilt  view  the  sports. 
Whilst  demons  kiss  thy  foot,  and  swear  thee  homage. 

Raguta,  with  the  other  U  "itches,  having 
finished  the  bracelet. 

Rag.  Proceed  we  then  to  finish  our  black  projects, — 
View  here,  till  from  your  green  distilling  eyes 
The  poisonous  glances  center  on  this  bracelet, 
A  fatal  gift  for  our  projecting  son  ;— 
Seven  hours  old  minutes  has  it  steept  i'  th'  gall 
Of  a  vile  Moor  swinr- rooted  from  his  grave. 
Now  to  your  bloated  lips  apply  it  round, 
And  with  th'  infectious  dew  of  your  black  breaths 
Corapleat  its  baleful  force. 


[From    the   "  Fatal   Union,"    a   Tragedy; 
Author  Unknown] 

Dirge. 

Noblest  bodies  are  but  gilded  clay. 

Put  away 

Lint  the  precious  shining  rind. 

The  inmost  rottenness  remains  behind. 

Kings,  on  earth  though  Gods  they  be, 
Yet  in  death  are  vile  as  we. 
He,  a  thousand  Kings  before, 
Now  is  vassal  unto  more. 
Vermin  now  insulting  lie. 
And  dig  for  diamonds  in  each  eye; 
Whilst  the  sceptre-bearing  hand 
Cannot  their  inroads  withstand. 
Here  doth  one  in  odours  wade. 
By  the  regal  unction  made; 
While  another  dares  to  gnaw 
'   On  that  tongue,  his  people's  law. 
Fd  ils,  ah  !  fools  are  we  tint  so  contrive, 
And  do  strive. 
In  -ach  gaudy  ornament, 
Who  shall  his  corpse  in  the  best  dish  present. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Hay  Harvest  Custom. 

Sir, — Perhaps  you  may  deem  the  follow- 
ing singular  tenure  from  "  Horsey's  Beau- 
ties of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1826,"  worth 
adding  to  those  already  perpetuated  in  the 
Every-Day  Book,  and  your  present  agree- 
able continuation  of  it. 

At  the  foot  of  St.  John's  Wood  are  two 
meadows,  one  on  each  hand,  the  main  road 
running  between  them.  These  meadows 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Monk's  Meads. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
first  crop  of  hay  they  produce  annually  is 
reaped,  not  by  the  owner,  nor  the  person 
who  may  rent  the  land,  but  by  the  tenant 
of  Newnham  farm,  which  is  situated  up- 
wards of  two  miles  distant,  and  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  land.  There 
is  a  legend  attaching  to  this  circumstance. 
The  tale  is,  that  one  of  the  monks  of  Quavr 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  family  that 
once  occupied  Newnham  farm,  and  as  his 
visits  were  pretty  frequent,  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  put  up  his  horse  at  the  far- 
mer's expense,  he  bequeathed  to  the  tenant 
of  Newnham  farm  the  first  crop  of  hay 
which  these  meadows  produce  annually, 
each  meadow  to  be  reaped  for  his  benefit 
every  alternate  year ;  and  the  warrant  for 
his  doing  so  was  to  be  the  continuance  of  a 
rude  image  in  the  wall  of  the  house. 
Whether  this  be  the  legal  tenure  or  not  is 
another  question  ;  one  tiling  is  certain,  the 
idol  is  preserved  in  the  wall,  the  farmer 
comes  on  the  specific  clay  for  the  crop,  and 
the  produce  is  carried  to  Newnham. 

I  am,  &c. 
Af«yl7,  1827.  Dick  Dick's  So.v. 


U.L. 


ORIGIN  OF  HAY-BAND? 
For  the  Table  Book. 

Many  of  our  origins  and  customs  are 
derived  from  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of 
Romulus,  a  handful  of  hay  was  used  in  his 
ranks  instead  of  a  flag;  and  his  military 
ensign,  who  commanded  a  number  of  sol- 
diers, was  called  a  band,  or  ancient  bearer. 
Thus  it  will  appear,  that  a  twisted  band  of 
hay  being  tied  round  a  larger  quantity  of 
hay,  for  its  support,  it  is,  agreeably  to  the 
derivation,  properly  called  a  haij-band. 

This  word  might  serve  for  the  tracing  a 
variety  of  "  bands,"— as  the  "  band  of 
gentleman  pensioners,"  — the  "duke  of 
York's  band,"  cum'7nultis}  ctccct. 
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BRISTOL  HIGH  CROSS. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

The  High  Cross,  which  formerly  stood  at 
Bristol,  was  first  erected  in  1373  in  the 
High-street,  near  the  Tolsey ;  and  in  suc- 
ceeding times  it  was  adorned  with  the 
effigies  of  four  kings,  who  had  been  bene- 
factors to  the  city,  viz.  king  John  facing 
north  to  Broad-street,  king  Henry  III.  east 
to  Wine-street,  king  Edwa:d  III.  west  to 
Corn-street,  and  king  Edward  IV.  south  to 
High-street. 

After  the  original  Cross  had  stood  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years  at  the  top  of  High- 
street,  a  silversmith  who  resided  in  the 
house  (now  1827)  called  the  Castle  Bank, 
facing  High-street  and  Wine-street,  offered 
to  swear  that  during  every  high  wind  his 
premises  and  his  life  were  endangered  by 
the  expected  fall  of  the  Cross  ! — A  petition, 
too,  was  signed  by  several  respectable  citi- 
zens !  to  the  corporation  for  its  removal, 
with  which  that  body  complied  ivitk  great 
reluctance,  and  saw  its  demolition  ivitk 
great  regret  J 

In  the  year  1633  it  was  taken  down,  en- 
larged, and  raised  higher,  and  four  other 
statues  were  then  added,  viz.  king  Henry 
VI.  facing  east,  queen  Elizabeth  west,  king 
James  I.  south,  and  king  Charles  I.  north ; 
the  whole  was  painted  and  gilded,  and  en- 
vironed with  iron  palisadoes. 

In  1733,  being  found  incommodious  by 
obstructing  the  passage  of  carriages,  it  was 
again  taken  down,  and  erected  in  the  centre 
of  College-green,  the  figures  facing  the 
same  points  as  before.  On  that  occasion  it 
was  painted  in  imitation  of  grey  marble, 
the  ornaments  were  gilt,  and  the  figures 
were  painted  in  their  proper  colours. 
•  About  the  year  1762  it  was  discovered 
that  it  prevented  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  walking  eight  or  ten  abreast,  and 
its  final  ruin  resolved  upon;  and  it  was 
once  more  taken  down  by  the  order  of  the 
Rev.  Cuts  Barton,  then  dean,  and  strange 
to  say,  as  if  there  were  no  spot  in  the  whole 
city  of  Bristol  whereon  this  beautiful  struc- 
ture could  be  again  erected,  it  was  given 
by  the  "  very  reverend"  gentleman  to  Mr. 
Henry  Hoare  of  Stourton,  who  afterwards 
set  it  up  in  his  delightful  gardens  there. 

The  following  extracts  from  some  old 
newspapers,  preserved  by  the  Bristol  anti- 
quary, the  late  Mr.  George  Symes  Catcott, 
are  interesting. 

"  August  21,  1762.— Several  workmen 
are  now  employed  in  raising  the  walls  in 
College-green,  and  taking  down  the  High 
Cross,  which,  when  beautified,  will  be  put 


up  in  the  middle  of  the  grass-plot  near  the 
lower  green,  about  thirty  yards  from  where 
it  now  stands." 

"  A.D.  1764.— Epigram:— 

'  Ye  people  of  Bristol  deplore  the  sad  loss 

Of  the  kings  and  the  queens  that  once  reigned  in  your 

Cross  ; 
Tho'  your  patrons  they  were,  and  their  reigns  were  so 

good, 
Like  KebuchaAnezer  they're  forced  to  the  wood. 
Your  great  men's  great  wisdom  you  surely  must  pity, 
Who've  banished  what  all  men  admir'dfroin  the  city." 

"October,  1764. — To  the  printer  (of  one 
of  the  Bristol  newspapers) — 

"  Sir, — By  inserting  the  following  in 
your  paper  you  will  oblige,  Sec.  : — 

"  In  days  of  yore,  when  haughty  France  was  tamed, 

In  that  great  battle,  which  from  Cressy's  named, 

Our  glorious  Edward  and  his  Godlike  son 

To  England  added  what  from  France  they'd  won. 

In  this  famed  reign  the  High  Cross  was  erected, 

And  for  its  height  and  beauty  much  respected. 

Succeeding  rimes  (for  gratitude  then  reigned 

0.n  earth,  nor  was  by  all  mankind  disdained) 

The  Cross  adorned  with  four  patron  kings, 

So  History  assures  the  muse  that  sings  ; 

Some  hundred  years  it  stood,  to  strangers  shown 

As  the  palladium  of  this  trading  town : 

Till  in  king  Charles  the  first's  unhappy  reign 

'Twas  taken  down,  but  soon  was  raised  again  ; 

In  bulk  and  height  increased,  four  statues  more 

Were  added  to  the  others,  there  before  : 

Then  gilded  palisadoes  fene'd  it  round — 

A  Cross  so  noble  grae'd  no  other  ground. 

There  long  it  stood,  and  oft  admir'd  had  been, 

Till  mov'd  from  thence  to  adorn  the  College-green  ; 

There  had  it  still  remained ;  but  envious  fate, 

Who  secret  pines  at  what  is  gcod  or  great, 

Raised  up  the  ladies  to  conspire  its  fall, 

For  boys  and  men,  and  dogs  defiled  it  all. 

For  those  faults  condemned,  this  noble  pile 

Was  in  the  sacred  college  stow'd  a  while. 

From  thence  these  kings,  so  very  great  and  good, 

Are  sent  to  grace  proud  Stourton's  lofty  wood. 

"  R.  S." 

Mr.  Britton  observes,  that  "  the  im- 
provements and  embellishments  of  this 
Cross  in  1633  cost  the  chamber  of  Bristol 
207/.  Its  height  from  the  ground  was 
thirty-nine  feet  six  inches.  After  taking 
it  down  in  1733  it  was  thrown  into  the 
Guildhall,  where  it  remained  till  some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  College-green  voluntarily 
subscribed  to  have  it  re-erected  in  the  cen- 
tre of  that  open  space  ;  but  here  it  was  not 
suffered  long  to  continue,  for  in  1763  the 
whole  was  once  more  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  thrown  into  a  secluded  corner 
of  the  cathedral,  so  insensible  were  the 
Bristolians  of  its  beauty  and  curiosity.  Mr. 
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Hoare  expended  about  300Z.  in  its  removal 
to  and  re-erection  at  Stourton.  The  present 
.structure  at  Stourton,  however,  varies  in 
many  particulars  from  the  original  Cross.  It 
constitutes  not  only  an  unique  garden  orna- 
ment in  its  present  situation,  but  is  singu- 
larly beautiful  for  its  architectural  character, 
its  sculpture,  and  its  eventful  history." 

1821. — A  clergyman  of  Bristol  (the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sayer)  having  an  occasion  to  write  to 
sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  bart.  received  in  reply  a 
letter  containing  the  following  paragraph  : — 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  citizens  of 
Bristol  show  a  desire  to  restore  the  ancient 
monuments  of  their  royal  benefactors ;  pray 
assure  them,  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
contribute  any  assistance,  but  my  original 
is  in  such  a  tottering  state  that  no  time 
/should  be  lost." 

Thus  the  beautiful  High  Cross  which 
once  adorned  the  city  of  Bristol  may  now, 
through  the  liberality  of  sir  R.  C.  Hoare, 
be  transplanted  (if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) to  its  native  soil,  after  a  banishment 
of  fifty-seven  years.  Its  reappearance  in 
the  College-green  would  be  beautiful  and 
highly  appropriate. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Philosophi- 
cal and  Literary  Society  on  the  19th  April, 
1827,  Mr.  Richard  Smith  read  a  paper 
from  Thomas  Garrard,  Esq.  the  chamberlain 
of  Bristol,  on  the  subject  of  the  High  Cross, 
together  with  a  brief  notice  of  "  the  well 
of  St.  Edith  "  in  Peter-street.  The  latter, 
as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  Cross,  are  still 
preserved  at  sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  at  Stourton. 
Many  other  interesting  particulars  may  be 
found  in  the  Bristol  Mirror,  April  28,  1827. 

August,  1827.  A.  B. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  TAILOR. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — Bailey  derives  "  tailor  from 
tailler,  French,  a  maker  of  garments :" 
but  when  a  boy  I  remember  perfectly  well, 
my  grandfather,  who  was  facetious,  and 
•attached  to  the  usages  of  the  past,  ac- 
quainting me  with  his  origin  of  the  word 
"  tailor.''  He  stated  it  nearly  thus : — 
"  The  term  tailor  originated  between  a 
botcher  (a  man  that  went  from  farm-house 
to  farm-house,  and  made  and  repaired 
clothes  by  the  day)  and  his  wife — who, 
going  to  a  town  fair  without  her  husband, 
returned  in  a  storm  at  a  late  hour,  all  be- 
spattered with  mud.  The  wearied  botcher 
had  searched  for  her  in  vain,  till  meeting 
a  neighbour,  who  told  him  his  wife  was 
gone  home    draggletailed,  he  exclaimed, 


'  God  be  praised !  she's  where  she  ought 
to  be ;  but  the  De'el  take  the  tail-'o'hcr.' 
His  brother  villagers  ever  after  called  him 
(not  the  botcher)  but  the  tail  o'her — hence 
tailor.  The  Devil  among  the  Tailors  per- 
haps owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  freak." 

Speaking  of  a  tail,  the  following  from 
Bailey  may  not  be  inappropriate. — "  Kent- 
ish long  tails.  The  Kentish  men  are  said  to 
have  had  tails  for  some  generations,  by 
way  of  punishment,  as  some  say  ;  for  the 
Kentish  pagans  abusing  Austin  the  monk 
and  his  associates,  by  beating  them,  and 
opprobriously  tying  fish-tails  to  them ;  in 
revenge  of  which,  such  appendages  grew 
to  the  hind  parts  of  all  that  generation. 
But  the  scene  of  this  lying  wonder  was  not 
in  Kent,  but  at  Carne,  in  Dorsetshire. 
Others  again  say,  it  was  for  cutting  off  the 
tail  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  horse ; 
who,  being  out  of  favour  with  Henry  II., 
riding  towards  Canterbury  upon  a  poor 
sony  horse,  was  so  served  by  the  common 
people.     Credat  Judaius  Apellav 

"  Animals'  tails  "  were  worn  at  country 
festivals  by  buffoons  and  sportmakers ;  for 
which,  see  "  Plough  Monday,"  in  the 
Every-Day  Book  ;  and  also,  see  Liston,  in 
Grojan,  "  I  could  a  tail  unfold  !"  &c. 
Yours  truly, 

*    *    P 


For  the  Table  Book. 
THE  CLERK  IN  THE  DARK. 

"  Set  forth,  but  not  allowed  to  be  sung  in 
all  Churches,  of  all  the  people  together." 

Once  on  a  time,  'twas  afternoon, 
And  winter — while  the  weary  day 

Danced  off  with  Phoebus — to  the  tune 
Of  "  O'er  the  hills  and  far  away"-^— 

I  went  to  church,  and  heard  the  clerk 
Preface  the  psalm  with  "  Pardon  me, 

But  really  friends  it  is  so  dark, 
Do  all  I  may  I  cannot  see" 

The  "  quire"  that  used  the  psalms  to  chant 
Not  dreaming  to  be  thus  misled — 

Struck  up  in  chorus  jubilant, 
The  clerk's  apology  instead! 

MORAL. 

"  The  force  of  habit"  should  not  keep 
Our  trust  in  other  heads  so  sure, 

That  reason  may  drop  off  to  sleep, 
Or  sense  enjoy  a  sinecure. 

A.  X. 
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For  the  Table  Booh. 
CINDERELLA. 

Of  all  the  narratives  either  of  fact  or  of 
fiction  there  are  none,  I  will  pledge  my 
veracity,  like  the  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Nursery, 
for  interesting  all  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature,  and  for  impressing  an  imperishable 
and  beautiful  morality  upon  the  heart.  Was 
there  ever,  can  you  imagine — was  there  ever 
a  young  woman  hardened  and  heartless 
enough  to  explore  a  forbidden  closet,  after 
she  had  perused  the  romantic  history  of 
Bluebeard  ?  Would  she  not  fearfully  fancy 
that  every  box,  bag,  and  bottle,  jar,  jelly, 
and  jam-pot  was  grinning  hideously  at  her 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  departed  Mrs. 
Bluebeards  ?  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  tale  that 
does  not  convey  some  fine  instruction,  and, 
I  would  venture  to  affirm,  that  does  not 
produce  more  salutary  influence  on  the 
youthful  mind,  than  all  that  Dr.  Gregory 
and  Mrs.  Chapone,  Dr.  Fordyce  and  Miss 
Hannah  More,  have  ever,  in  their  wearisome 
sagacity,  advised." 

Of  the  whole  of  these  entertaining  sto- 
ries, perhaps  the  best,  and  deservedly  the 
most  popular,  is  the  History  of  Cinderella. 
How  deeply  do  we  sympathise  in  her  cin- 
ders !  how  do  we  admire  her  patient  en- 
durance and  uncomplaining  gentleness,— 
her   noble  magnanimity  in  not  arranging 
her  sisters'  tresses  amiss — for  presuming  to 
be  her   7iiiss-tresses — and  finally,  how  do 
we  rejoice  at  her  ultimate  and  unexpected 
prosperity !      Judge    then    of   my   horror, 
imagine  my  despair,  when  I  read  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  saw  this  most  ex- 
quisite story  derived  from  the  childish  folly 
of  a  strolling  player  !     The  account,  which 
is  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Drafts  on  La  Fitte," 
states,  that  the  tale  originated  in  an  actual 
occurrence  about  the  year  1730  at  Paris. 
It  is  to  this  effect : — An  actor,  one  Theve- 
nard,  saw  a  shoe,  where  shoes  are  frequently 
to  be  seen,  viz.  at  a  cobbler's  stall,  and,  like 
a  wise  man,    fell  deeply  in   love   with   it. 
He  immediately  took  his  stand  by  the  stall 
all  the  rest  of  the  day — but  nobody  came 
for  the  shoe.     Next  morning  "  Ecce  iterum 
Crispinus,"  he  was  with  the  cobbler  again, 
still   nobody  came :    however,  to  make  a 
short  story  of  a  long  one,  day  after  day  the 
poor  actor  stood  there,  till  the  proprietor  of 
the  shoe  applied  for  it,  in  the  person  of  a 
most  elegant  young  woman ;  when  mon- 
sieur  Thevenard   took  the  opportunity  of 
telling  her,  he  admired  her  foot  so  much  he 
was  anxious  to  gain  her  hand  ;  to  this  mo- 
dest desire  she  kindly  complied,  and  they 


were  accordingly  married.  Thus  ends*  this 
pitiful  account.  He  must  have  had  an  in- 
ventive fancy,  indeed,  who  could  manufac- 
ture the  sweet  story  of  Cinderella  out  of 
such  meagre  materials — it  was  making  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill !  The  gentle 
and  interesting  Cinderella  dwindles  down 
into  a  girl,  whose  only  apparent  merit  was 
her  economy  in  having  her  shoe  patched— 
and  the  affable  and  affluent  prince  melts 
away  into  a  French  actor.  Were  the  prize 
of  squeezing  her  foot  into  the  little  slipper 
only  to  become  the  bride  of  an  actor,  I 
should  imagine  the  ladies  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  anxious  to  stand  in  her 
shoes ! 

Now,  gentle  reader,  as  I  have  told  you 
what  is  not  the  origin  of  my  story,  it  is  but 
incumbent  on  me  to  tell  you  what  is. — In 
the  thirteenth  book  of  the  "  Various  His- 
tory" of  iElian  is  the  real  genuine  narrative 
from  which  Cinderella  is  derived — it  is  the 
twenty-third  anecdote :  and  the  similarity 
of  the  two  stories  is  so  great,  that,  I  trust, 
a  simple  repetition  of  it  will  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  the  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  rank, 
of  my  favourite  Cinderella.  Of  all  the 
Egyptians,  says  the  historian,  Rhodope 
was  reckoned  the  most  beautiful; — to  her, 
when  she  was  bathing,  Fortune,  ever  fond 
of  sudden  and  unexpected  catastrophes, 
did  a  kindness  more  merited  by  her  beauty 
than  her  prudence.  One  day,  when  she 
was  bathing,  she  judiciously  left  her  shoes 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  an  eagle 
(naturally  mistaking  it  for  a  sheep  or  a  little 
child)  pounced  down  upon  one  of  them, 
and  flew  off  with  it.  Flying  with  it  directly 
over  Memphis,  where  king  Psammeticus  * 
was  dispensing  justice,  the  eagle  dropped 
the  shoe  in  the  king's  lap.  Of  course  the 
king  was  struck  with  it,  and  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  shoe  and  the  skill  and  pro- 
portion of  the  fabrication,  he  sent  through 
all  the  kingdom  in  search  of  a  foot  that 
would  fit  it;  and  having  found  it  attached 
to  the  person  of  Rhodope,  he  immediately 
married  her. 

P.S. — I  have  given  my  authority,  chapter 
and  verse,  for  my  story  ;  but  still  farther  to 
substantiate  it,  I  am  willing  to  lay  both  my 
name  and  address  before  the  reader. 

Mr.  Smith, 

November,  1 827.  London. 


*  Psammeticus  was  one  of  the  twelve  king*  of  Egypt, 
and  reigned  about  the  year  670  B.  C,  just  2400  years 
before  the  poor  Frenchman's  time  I — (See  his  history  in 
Herodotus,  book  2.  cap.  2  and  3) 
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HORiE  CRAVENS. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Hitchingstone  Feast. — Cowling 
Moons. 

On  the  highest  part  of  Sutton  Common, 
in  Craven,  is  a  huge  block  of  solid  granite, 
of  about  fifty  yards  in  circumference,  and 
about  ten  yards  high.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
great  natural  curiosity,  and  has  for  gene- 
rations been  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
legends  and  old  wife's  tales  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  west  side  is  an  artificial 
excavation,  called  "  The  Chair,"  capable  of 
containing  six  persons  comfortably,  though 
I  remember  it  once,  at  a  pinch,  in  a  tre- 
mendous thunder  shower,  containing  eight. 
On  the  north  side  is  a  similar  excavation, 
called  "  The  Churn,"  from  its  resemblance 
to  that  domestic  utensil ;  on  the  top  is  a 
natural  basin,  fourteen  yards  in  circum- 
ference. This  stone  is  the  boundary-mark, 
for  three  townships  and  two  parishes,  viz. 
the  townships  of  Sutton,  Cowling,  and 
Laycock,  and  the  parishes  of  Kildwick  and 
Keighley.  From  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  customary  to  hold  a  feast  round 
Hitchingstone  on  the  1st  of  August,  the 
amusements  at  which  are  of  a  similar 
nature  with  those  of  the  village  feasts  and 
tides  (as  they  are  called  in  some  places)  in 
the  vicinity,  as  dancing,  racing,  Sec.  At  a 
short  distance  from  Hitchingstone  are  two 
smaller  stones,  one  on  the  east,  called  Kid- 
stone,  the  other  on  the  north-east,  called 
Navaxstone ;  whence  the  three  names  are 
derived  I  am  ignorant. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cowling,  or  Cowling- 
head,  the  village  from  which  the  township 
takes  its  name,  are  known  in  Craven  as 
"  Moons;"  an  epithet  of  derision,  which  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance: — Cowling-head  is  a  wild 
mountain  village,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
not  famed  for  travelling  much ;  but  it  is 
told,  that  once  upon  a  time,  a  Cowling 
shepherd  got  so  far  from  home  as  Skipton, 
(six  miles  ;)  on  entering  Skipton  it  was  a 
fine  moonlight  night,  and  the  shepherd  is 
said  to  have  made  this  sagacious  remark  : 
"  How  like  your  Skipton  moon  is  to  our 
Cowling-head  moon."  Be  the  story  true 
or  not,  the  inhabitants  are  called  "  Moons ;" 
and  in  the  vulgar  vocabulary  of  Craven  a 
silly  fellow  is  called  a  "  Cowling  moon." 
Not  knowing  a  single  inhabitant  of  Cow- 
ling I  cannot  speak  of  their  civilization ;  but 
it  does  not  say  mrJch  for  their  advancement 
in  knowledge,  that  the  Joannites  have  a 


chapel  amongst  them,  and  remain  true  to 
their  prophetess  ;  who,  as  they  suppose, 

i  is  but  vanish'd  from  the  earth  awhile, 

To  eome  again  with  bright  unclouded  smile. 

While  residing  a  few  days  at  a  gentle- 
man's house  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  fre- 
quently observed  the  Cowling  Joannites, 
with  their  long  beards,  rambling  up  and 
down  the  fells.  A  friend  likened  them  to 
the  ancient  Druid  priests,  but  I  thought 
they  more  resembled  goats,  and  formed  no 
bad  substitute  for  that  animal,  which  is 
almost  wholly  banished  from  the  fells  of 
the  district. 

He's  got  t'Oil-bottle  in  his  Pocket. 
This  is  a  Craven  saying,  and  is  applied 
to  a  person,  who,  like  the  heathen  Janus, 
has  two  faces ;  in  other  words,  one  who 
acts  with  duplicity,  who  will  flatter  you  to 
your  face,  and  malign  you  behind  your 
back.  Alas  !  how  many  are  there  amongst 
all  ranks,  and  in  all  places,  who  have  "  got 
t'oil  bottles  in  their  pockets." 

Swine  Harrt. 
This  is  the  name  of  a  field  on  the  side  of 
Pinnow,  a  hill  in  Lothersdale,  in  Craven  ; 
and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  following  singular  circumstance.  A 
native  of  the  valley  was  once,  at  the  dead 
of  night,  crossing  the  field  with  a  pig  which 
he  had  stolen  from  a  neighbouring  farm- 
yard ;  he  led  the  obstinate  animal  by  a  rope 
tied  to  its  leg,  which  was  noosed  at  the  end 
where  the  thief  held  it.  On  coming  to  a 
ladder-style  in  the  field,  being  a  very  cor- 
pulent man,  and  wishing  to  have  both 
hands  at  liberty,  but  not  liking  to  release 
the  pig,  he  transferred  the  rope  from  his 
hands  to  his  neck  ;  but  when  he  reached 
the  topmost  step  his  feet  slipped,  the  pig 
pulled  hard  on  the  other  side,  the  noose 
tightened,  and  on  the  following  morning 
he  was  found  dead.  I  believe  this  story 
to  be  a  fact ;  it  was  told  me  by  an  aged 
man,  who  said  it  happened  in  his  father's 
time. 

Sept.  2,  1827.  T.  Q.  M. 

THOMAS  SMITH, 

A  Quack  Extraordinary. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

The  following  advertisement,  somewhat 
abridged  from  the  original,  which  must 
have  been  put  forth  upwards  of  a  century 
ago,  abundantly  proves,  that  quackery  and 
puffing  had  made  some  progress  even  at 
that  period ;— 
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"In  King-street,  Westminster,  at  the 
Queen's-arms  and  Corn-cutter,  liveth  Tho 
mas  Smith;  who,  by  experience  and  in- 
genuity, has  learnt  the  art  of  taking  out 
and  curing  all  manner  of  corns,  without 
pain,  or  drawing  blood.  He  likewise  takes 
out  all  manner  of  nails,  which  cause  any 
disaster,  trouble,  or  pain,  which  no  man  in 
England  can  do  the  like.  He  cures  the 
tooth-ache  in  half  an  hour,  let  the  pain  be 
never  so  great,  and  cleanses  and  preserves 
the  teeth.  He  can,  with  God's  assistance, 
perform  the  same  in  a  little  time. 

"  I  wear  a  silver  badge,  with  three 
verses ;  the  first  in  English,  the  second  in 
Dutch,  the  third  in  French,  with  the  States 
of  Holland's  crownet  on  the  top,  which  was 
gave  me  as  a  present  by  the  States-general 
of  Holland,  for  the  many  cures,  &c.  My 
name  on  the  badge  underwritten,  Thomas 
Smith,  who  will  not  fail,  God  willing,  to 
make  out  every  particular  in  this  bill,  &c. 

"  The  famousest  ware  in  England,  which 
never  fails  to  cure  the  tooth-ache  in  half  an 
hour,  price  one  shilling  the  bottle.  Likewise 
a  powder  for  cleansing  the  teeth,  which 
makes  them  as  ivory  without  wearing  them, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  gums,  one 
shilling  the  box.  Also  two  sorts  of  water 
for  curing  the  scurvy  in  the  gums  ;  though 
they  are  eaten  away  to  the  bottom,  it  will 
heal  them,  and  cause  them  to  grow  as  firm 
as  ever,  very  safe,  without  mercury,  or  any 
unwholesome  spirit.  To  avoid  counter- 
feits, they  are  only  sold  at  his  own  house, 
&c,  price  of  each  bottle  half  a  crown,  or 
more,  according  to  the  bigness,  with  direc- 
tions."- Harl.  MSS. 

Smith  is  mentioned  in  the  Tatler.  He 
used  to  go  out  daily  in  quest  of  customers, 
and  made  a  periodical  call  at  all  the  coffee- 
houses then  in  London. 

H.  M.  L. 


DUNCHURCH,  COW,  AND  CALF. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  confidently  assured,  that  the 
following  coincidences  really  occur.  You 
may  not  perhaps  deem  them  unworthy  of 
the  very  small  space  they  will  occupy  in 
your  amusing  columns,  of  which  I  have 
ever  been  a  constant  reader.  T.  R. 

'  At  Dunchurch,  near  Coventry,  is  an  inn, 
or  public-house,  called  the  Dun  Cow,  which 
supplies  its  landlord  with  the  milk  of  ex- 
istence. He  is  actually  named  Duncalf ; 
the  product  of  his  barrels  may  be,  there- 
fore, not  unaptly  termed, — motlier's  milk. 


OF   THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  XIV. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  &c. 

Two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  there  has 
scarcely  been  added  a  new  aphorism  to 
those  of  that  great  man,  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  and  application  of  so  many 
ingenious  men  as  have  since  studied  medi- 
cine. 

There  exist  evident  proofs  that  Hippo- 
crates was  acquainted  with  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Almelooven,  in  vindication 
of  this  father  of  medicine  not  having  more 
amply  treated  of  this  subject  in  his  works, 
assigns  this  reason,  that  Hippocrates  having 
many  other  important  matters  to  discuss, 
judged  that  to  enlarge  upon  what  was  so 
well  known,  and  had  been  so  well  explained 
by  others,  was  as  needless  as  it  would  have 
been  to  have  written  an  Iliad  after  Homer. 
It  is  less  requisite  here  to  cite  passages  as 
proofs  of  Hippocrates's  knowledge  on  this 
vital  principle  in  the  animal  economy,  than 
to  state  the  fact  of  his  acquaintance  with 
it.  Briefly  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  that 
Hippocrates  compares  the  course  of  rivers, 
which  return  to  their  sources  in  an  unac- 
countable and  extraordinary  manner,  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  He  says,  that 
"  when  the  bile  enters  into  the  blood  it 
breaks  its  consistence,  and  disorders  its 
regular  course."  He  compares  the  admira- 
ble mechanism  of  the  blood  "  to  clues  of 
thread,  whose  filaments  overlap  each  other;" 
and  he  says,  that  "  in  the  body  it  performs 
just  such  a  circuit,  always  terminating 
ivhere  it  began.'' 

Mr.  Dutens  is  of  opinion  that  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Julius  Pollux,  Apuleius,  and 
other  ancients,  treat  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  as  well  known  in  their  time.  To 
that  end  he  cites  passages  from  their  writ- 
ings, and  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  what  re- 
duces to  a  very  small  degree  the  honour  of 
Harvey's  claim  to  the  discovery  is,  that 
"  Servetus  had  treated  of  it  very  distinctly 
before  him,  in  the  fifth  part  of  his  book  De 
Christianismi  Restitutione  ;  a  work  so  very 
scarce,  that  there  are  but  few  who  can  boast 
of  having  seen  it  in  print.  Mr.  Wotton,  in 
his  Reflections  upon  the  Ancients  and  Mo- 
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derns,  cites  this  passage  of  Servetus  entire. 
In  this  passage  Servetus  distinguishes  three 
sorts  of  spirits  in   the  human  body,  and 
says  that   blood,  "  which  he  calls  a  vital 
spirit,  is  dispersed  through  the  body  by  the 
anastomosis,  or  mutual    insertion   of  two 
vessels,  at  their  extremities,  into  one  ano- 
ther."    Here  it  deserves  observation,  that 
Servetus   is    the  first  who  employed  that 
term  to  express  the  communicaiion  between 
the  veins  and  arteries.     He   makes  "  the 
expanded  air  in  the  lungs  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  blood,  which  comes  to  them 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  by  the 
canal  of  the  pulmonary  artery."     He  says, 
that  "  the  blood  is  there  refined  and  perfected 
by  the  action  of  jhe  air,  which  subtilises  it 
and  blends   itself    with   that   vital   spirit, 
•which  the  expanded  heart  then  receives  as 
a  fluid  proper  to  carry  life  every  where." 
He  maintains  that  "  this  conveyance  and 
manner  of  preparing  the  blood  in  the  lungs 
is  evident  from  the  junction  of  the  veins 
with  the  arteries  in  this  vi-cera."     And  he 
concludes  with  saying,  that "  the  heart  having 
received  the  blood  thus  prepared  by  the 
lungs  sends  it  forth  again  by  the  artery  of 
its   left  ventricle,  called   the  aorta,  which 
distributes  it  into  all  parts  of  the  body." 
Andreas  Cesalpinus,  who  lived  likewise  in 
the    sixteenth  century,  has  two    passages 
which  completely  contain  all  that  we  know 
about  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    He  ex- 
plains at  length  "  how  the  blood,  gushing 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  through 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  pass  into  the  lungs, 
enters  anastomosically  into  the  pulmonary 
veins,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  afterwards  distributed  by 
the  aorta  into  ail  parts  of  the  body."     Let 
it  be  remarked,  that,   according  to   Boer- 
haave,  the  first  edition  of  Cesalpin's  book 
was  at  Venice   in   1571  ;  that   is,  almost 
sixty  years  before  Harvey's  work  appeared, 
who   studied  at   Padua,  which   is  not  far 
from  Venice  ;  and  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  his  time  there. 

Johannes  Leonicenus  says,  that  the 
famous  Paul  Sarpi,  otherwise  known  by  the 
name  of  Father  Paul,  was  he  who  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
first  discerned  "  the  valves  of  the  veins, 
which,  like  the  suckers  of  a  pump,  open  to 
let  the  blood  pass,  but  shut  to  prevent  its 
return;"  and  that  he  communicated  this 
secret  to  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Padoua  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  successor  to  Fallopius, 
who  discovered  it  to  Harvey,  at  that  time 
studying  physic  under  him  in  the  university 
of  Padoua. 


SERVETUS. 

His  Books— CnRisTiAxisMi  Restitutio 
— De  Trixitate  Erroribcs — DeTri- 

MTATE  DlALOGORUM. 

Mr.  Dutens,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  Servetus's  discourse  concerning  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  observes  as  follows  : — 

"  Servetus  published  on  this  subject  two 
different  books.  That  for  which  he  was 
burnt  at  Geneva,  in  1553,  is  entitled 
Cliristianismi  Restitutio,  and  had  been 
printed  but  a  month  before  his  death.  The 
care  they  took  to  burn  all  the  copies  of  it 
at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  at  Geneva,  and  at 
Frankfort,  rendered  it  a  book  of  the  greatest 
scarcity.  Mention  is  made  of  one  copy  of 
it  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  de  Boze's  books, 
p.  40,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  only 
one  extant.  I  have  had  in  my  hands  a 
surreptitious  copy  of  it,  published  at  Lon- 
don, which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr. 
Friend;  in  the  143d,  144th,  and  145th 
pages  of  which  occurs  the  passage  (on  the 
circulation.)  The  book  is  in  quarto,  but 
without  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was 
printed,  or  the  time  when,  and  is  incom- 
plete, the  bishop  of  London  having  put  a 
stop  to  the  impression,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  was  about  the  year  1730.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  confound  this  with  another 
work  of  his,  printed  in  12mo.  in  1531, 
without  mention  of  the  place  where,  but 
supposed  to  be  at  Lyons.  It  is  entitled 
De  Trinitatis  Erroribus  Libri  Septem,  per 
Michaelem  Serveto,  alias  Reves,  ab  Aragonia 
Hispannm  ;  and  there  is  along  with  it  ano- 
ther treatise,  printed  in  1532,  entitled  Dia- 
logorum  de  Trinitate,  Lib.  2.  de  Justitia 
Regni  Chrhti,  Capitula  4.  per  Michaelem 
Serveto,  alias  Reves,  ab  Aragonia  Hispa- 
nnm. This  last,  which  is  very  scarce,  and 
§old  once  for  one  hundred  pistoles,  (that  is 
40/.  sterl.)  is  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Roxburgh  at  London,  where  I  have  seen  it, 
but  it  contains  not  the  passage  referred  to, 
which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  cor- 
rected and  enlarged  edition  of  that  work, 
published  in  K>53,  and  entitled  Christia- 
nismi  Restitutio.'' 

Dr.  Sigmond,  in  a  recent  work,  entitled 
"  The  Unnoticed  Theories  of  Servetus," 
speaks  of  a  Life  of  Servetus  in  the  His- 
torical Dictionary  ;*  another,  ascribed  to 
M.  de  la  Roche,  in  the  "  Bibliothlque  An- 
gloise,"  with  extracts  relating  to  Servetus's 
Theory  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood ; 
and  a  third,  by  M.  D'Artigny,  in  the  "  Me- 
moires  des  Hommes  Illustres,"  who  extracted 

•  Of  which  there  is  an  English  translation  in  8vo. 
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the  history  of  the  trial  from  the  archives  of 
the  archbishop  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine. 
"  And  I  have  lately  read  with  considerable 
pleasure,"  says  Dr.  Sigmond,  "  an  Apology 
for  the  Life  of  Servetus,  by  Richard  Wright; 
not  because  lie  adds  any  thing  to  our  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  his  life  and  conduct, 
but  that  a  spirit  of  candour  and  liberality 
entitles  the  volume  to  much  consideration. 
He  has  evidently  not  met  with  the  Christi- 
anismi  Restitutio." 

In  relation  to  this  latter  work  by  Serve- 
tus, Dr.  Sigmond  says,  "  The  late  Dr.  Sims, 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  bequeathed  to  me  his 
copy  of  Servetus,  to  which  he  has  prefixed 
the  following  note  : — '  The  fate  of  this  work 
has  been  not  a  little  singular;  all  the  copies, 
except  one,  were  burned  along  with  the 
author  by  the  implacable  Calvin.  This 
copy  was  secreted  by  D.  Coliadon,  one  of 
the  judges.  After  passing  through  the 
library  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mead,  who 
endeavoured  to  give  a  quarto  edition  of  it; 
but  before  it  was  nearly  completed,  it  was 
seized  by  John  Kent,  messenger  of  the 
press,  and  William  Squire,  messenger  in 
ordinary,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1723,  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London, 
and  burnt,  a  very  few  copies  excepted. 
The  late  duke  de  Valliere  gave  near  400 
guineas  for  this  copy,  and  at  his  sale  it 
brought  3810  livres.  It  contains  the  first 
account  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
above  70  years  before  the  immortal  Harvey 
published  his  discovery.'" 

"  In  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  late 
valued  friend,"  says  Dr.  Sigmond,  "  lmust 
state  my  conviction  that  this  copy  is  not 
the  original  one ;  at  (he  same  time,  I  firmly 
believe  he  imagined  it  to  be  that  which  he 
has  described.  Yet  he  was  well  known  as 
an  accurate  man,  as  a  judicious  collector  of 
books :  and,  indeed,  to  him  is  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  indebted  for  its  valuable 
and  admirable  library."  Dr.  Sigmond's 
correction  of  Dr.  Sims's  note  is  substantial; 
but  it  may  be  corrected  still  further. 
Dr.  Sims  mistook  as  to  the  book  having 
brought  3810  livres  at  the  duke  de  Val- 
liere's  sale.  The  duke  gave  that  sum  for 
the  book  at  the  sale  of  M.  Gaignat  in  1769, 
and  when  the  duke's  library  was  sold  in 
1784,  it  produced  4120  livres.  There  is  a 
particular  account  of  it  in  the  catalogue  of 
that  collection,  by  De  Bute,  torn.  i.  p.  289. 
That  copy  has  hitherto  been  deemed  unique. 
Is  Dr.  Sigmond's  another  copy  of  Serve- 
tus's  own  edition? 

Dr.  Sigmond's  own  work,  printed  last 


year,  is  itself  scarce,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  suppressed  or  withdrawn  from 
publication.*  This  circumstance,  and  the 
curiosity  of  its  purpose,  may  render  an  ex- 
emplifying extract  from  it  agreeable  : — 

"  I  have  quoted,"  says  Dr.  S.,  "  the 
whole  of  Servetits's  theories  verbatim.  Those 
that  relate  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  as 
produced  by  the  brain,  will  at  this  time 
have  an  additional  interest,  when  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
philosophers  to  the  subject.  With  some 
degree  of  boldness  he  has  fixed  upon  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the  choroid 
plexus,  as  the  seat  of  that  ray  divine  which 
an  immortal  Creator  has  shed  upon  man, 
and  man  alone.  The  awe  and  veneration 
with  which  such  a  subject  must  be  ap- 
proached, are  increased  by  the  conviction 
that  though  we  may  flatter  our  fond  hopes 
with  the  idea  that  some  knowledge  has 
been  gained,  wc  are  still  lost  in  the  same 
labyrinth  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  we 
ever  were. 

"  After  giving  his  description  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  through  the  lungs,  to  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  he  gives  his  reasons 
for  his  belief  in  his  doctrine  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  observes  that  Galen  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  truth.  He  then  com- 
mences that  most  extraordinary  passage 
upon  the  seat  of  the  mind.  The  blood,  he 
supposes,  having  received  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs  the  breath  of  life,  is  sent 
by  the  left  ventricle  into  the  arteries ;  the 
purest  part  ascends  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
where  it  is  more  refined,  especially  in  the 
retiform  plexus.  It  is  still  more  perfected 
in  the  small  vessels,  the  capillary  arteries, 
and  the  choroid  plexus,  which  penetrate 
every  part  of  the  brain,  enier  into  the  ven- 
tricles, and  closely  surround  the  origin  of 
the  nerves.  From  the  vital  spirit  it  is  now 
changed  into  the  animal  spirit,  and  acts 
upon  the  mass  of  brain,  which  is  incapable 
of  reasoning  without  this  stimulus.  In  the 
two  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  placed  the 
power  of  receiving  impressions  from  ex- 
ternal objects ;  in  the  third  is  that  of  rea- 
soning upon  them  ;  in  the  fourth  is  that  of 
remembering  them.  From  the  communi- 
cation through  the  foramina  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  the  two  ventricles  receive  a  portion 
of  external  air  to  refresh  the  spirit,  and  to 
give  new  animation  to  the  soul.     If  these 

*  It  is  entitled  "  The  Unnoticed  Theories  of  Serve- 
tus, a  Dissertation  addressed  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
Stockholm.  By  fieorge  Sigmond,  M.D.  late  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  President  of  tho 
Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  London,  1826,'' 
8vo.  pp.  80. 
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ventricles  are  oppressed  by  the  introduction 
of  noxious  vapour,  epilepsy  is  produced  ; 
if  a  fluid  presses  on  the  choroid  plexus, 
apoplexy  ;  and  whatever  aflects  this  part  of 
the  brain  causes  loss  of  mental  power. 

"  I  have  transcribed  his  notions  on  vege- 
table and  animal  life :  they  are  more  curi- 
ous than  correct.  They  are  contained  in 
the  second  Dialogue  on  the  Trinity,  which 
is  remarkable  from  its  being  the  best  proof 
that  the  doctrines  of  Servetus  were  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  Unitarianism 
of  which  he  was  accused.  It  is  a  dialogue 
between  Peter  and  Michael,  '  modum  gene- 
rations Christi  docens,  quod  ipse  non  sit 
creatura,  nee  finitte  potential,  sed  vere  ado- 
randus,  verusque  Deus.' 

"  lie  here  enters  very  minutely  into  the 
soul,  as  the  breath  of  life;  and  the  whole 
of  the  theories  he  has  advanced  are  in  sup- 
port of  the  passages  in  the  Bible,  relative 
to  the  Almighty  pouring  into  the  nostrils  of 
man  the  breath  of  life.  A  long  metaphy- 
sical and  theological  discussion,  difficult  to 
be  understood,  follows ;  but  no*  one  sylla- 
ble can  be  found  contrary  to  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  or  to  the  pure  faith  he 
wished  to  instil  into  the  mind.  In  another 
part  of  the  work  there  is  a  dissertation  upon 
the  heart  as  the  origin  of  faith,  which  he 
believes,  on  the  authorities  he  cites  from 
the  Bible,  to  be  the  seat  of  some  degree  of 
mental  power.  The  heart,  he  supposes, 
deliberates  upon  the  will,  but  the  will  obeys 
the  brain." 

Persons  disposed  to  inquiries  of  the 
nature  last  adverted  to,  may  peruse  a  re- 
markable paper  on  the  functions  of  the 
heart,  as  connected  with  volition,  by  sir 
James  Mackintosh;  it  was  drawn  up  in 
consequence  of  a  table  conversation  with 
Mr.  Benjamin  Travers,  and  is  inserted  by 
that  gentleman  in  an  appendix  to  his  work 
on  Constitutional  Irritation.* 

It  remains  further  to  be  observed  respect- 
ing Servetus,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Sig- 
mond,  another  of  his  theories  was,  that  "  in 
the  blood  is  the  life."  His  notions  "  on 
vegetable  and  animal  life,"  are  in  his  work 
u  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus,  Libri  YIT."  12mo. 
1531.  This  book  appears  in  the  ,;  Biblio- 
theca  Parriana,"  by  Mr.  Bohn,  with  the 
following  MS.  remarks  on  it  by  Dr.  Parr. 

"  Liber  rarissimus.    I   gave  two   guineas  for   this 
book."    S.  P. 


•  "  An  Inquiry  concerning  that  disturbed  State  of 
the  Vital  Functions,  usually  denominated  Constitu- 
tional Irritation.  By  benjamin  Travels,  F.H.S. 
Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Medieo-Chirurgical  and  Hnnterian  Societies 
of  London,  &c.  second  edition.  London,  1S27-"  8vo. 


"  Servetus  «-as  burnt  for  this  book.  He  might  be  a 
heretic,  but  he  was  not  an  infidel.  I  have  hi3 
life,  in  Latin,  written  by  Allwoerden,  which 
shonld  be  read  by  all  scholars  and  true  Chris- 
tians."   S.  P. 

Dr.  Sigmond's  opinion  of  Servetus  evi- 
dently concurs  with  Dr.  Parr's.  Towards 
the  close  of  Dr.  Sigmond's  Introduction  to 
his  "  Dissertatio,  quaedam  de  Serveto  com- 
plectens,"  he  says,  *'  Of  his  religious  opi- 
nions I  have  but  little  to  say  :  the  bitter 
prejudices,  the  violent  hatred,  the  unmanly 
persecutions  that  disgraced  the  early  intro- 
duction of  a  reformed  religion,  have  fortu- 
nately given  place  to  the  milder  charities  of 
true  Christianity.  The  penalty  of  death, 
by  the  most  cruel  torture,  would  not  now 
be  inflicted  on  a  man  who  offered  to  the 
world  crude  and  undigested  dreams,  or  the 
visionary  fancies  of  a  disturbed  imagina- 
tion ;  and  these,  to  say  the  very  worst,  are 
the  sins  for  which  Servetus  expired  at  the 
stake,  surrounded  by  the  books  his  ardent 
and  unconquerable  spirit  had  dared  to 
compose. 

"  A  sincere  love  of  Christianity  beams 
forth  in  every  page  of  the  work  I  have  be- 
fore me.  His  great  anxiety  was  to  restore 
religion  to  that  purity,  which  he  believed 
it  to  have  lost.  The  doctrine  he  opposed 
was  not  that  of  Christ ;  it  was  that  of  the 
churchmen  who  had  established,  in  his 
name,  their  own  vain  and  fleeting  opinions. 
The  best  proof  that  Calvin  and  Melancthon 
had  deserted  the  mild,  the  charitable,  the 
peaceful  religion  of  truth,  and  that  they 
followed  not  the  divine  precepts  of  their 
gentle  Master,  was,  and  is,  that  they  pur- 
sued, even  unto  death,  a  helpless,  poor,  and 
learned  man." 

It  is  well  known  that  Servetus  was  de- 
nounced by  Calvin  to  the  government  of 
Geneva,  and  that  the  civil  authorities  re- 
ferred the  case  back  to  Calvin.  "  At  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Calvin  and  his  associates 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  ;  which 
sentence  was  executed  October  27.  1553. 
He  was  upwards  of  two  hours  in  the  fire ; 
the  wood  being  green,  little  in  quantity, 
and  the  wind  unfavourable."*  It  is  not 
now  the  fashion  to  burn  a  man  for  heresy  : 
the  modern  mode  is  to  exaggerate  and  dis- 
tort his  declared  opinions  ;  drive  him  from 
society  by  forging  upon  him  those  which 
he  disclaims;  wound  his  spirit,  and  break 
his  heart  by  continued  aspersions;  and, 
when  he  is  in  his  grave,  award  him  the  re- 
putation of  having  been  an  amiable  and 
mistaken  man. 

■  *  Dr,  Adam  Clarke  ;  Bibliographical  Diet.  vol.  vi, 
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LINES, 

On  seeing  in  the  Table  Book  the  Signature 
of  a  brother,  W.W.  K. 
Where'er  those  well-known  characters  I  see, 
They  arc,  and  ever  will  be,  dear  to  me ! 
How  oft  in  that  green  field,  beneath  the  shade 
Of  beechen-boughs,  whilst  other  youngsters  play'd, 
Have  I,  a  happy  schoolboy,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Conn'd  those  dear  signs,  which  now  I  read  once  more  ! 
How  oft,  as  on  the  daisied  grass  I  laid, 
Full  pleas'd,  the  W.  W.  K.  I've  read  !— 
When  once  espied,  how  tedious  'twas  to  wait 
The  crippled  postman's  well-known  shuffling  gait, 
As,  slowly  creeping  down  the  winding  lane, 
With  such  a  sluggish  pace  he  onward  came ; 
Or  if  in  school, — his  ring  no  sooner  heard, 
Than  home,  with  all  its  sweets,  to  mind  recurr'd  ; 
And  whilst  the  letter's  page  its  news  reveal'd, 
The  gath'ring  drop  my  boyish  sight  conceal'd  ! 

Something  then  whisper'd,  Bill,  that  life  begun 
So  well,  the  same  still  happily  would  run  ; 
That  tho'  for  years  the  briny  sea  divide, 
Or  be  it  good,  or  ill,  that  each  betide, 
The  same  fond  heart  would  throb  in  either's  breast, 
Fondness  by  years  and  stealing  time  increas'd  ! 
So,  as  in  early  days  it  first  became, 
Shall  it  in  riper  life,  be  still  the  same, 
That  by  and  by,  when  we're  together  laid 
'Neath  the  green  moss-grown  pile — it  may  be  said, 
As  lonely  footsteps  tow'rds  our  hillock  turn, 
"  They  were  in  life  and  death  together  one  !" 


•   DOVER  PIG. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — To  the  fact  of  the  underwritten 
narrative  there  are  many  living  witnesses  of 
high  respectability.  Anatomists  and  phi- 
losophers may  not  think  it  unworthy  their 
notice,  and  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  will 
doubtless  be  interested  by  a  subject  which 
assimilates  with  the  taste  of  all. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1810,  several 
considerable  falls  of  the  cliffs,  both  east 
and  westward  of  Dover,  took  place ;  and 
one  of  these  was  attended  by  a  fatal  do- 
mestic catastrophe.  A  house,  situated  at 
the  base  of  that  part  of  the  cliffs  between 
Moat's  Bulwark  and  where  the  Dover  Gas 
Company's  works  are  built,  was  buried, 
with  its  inmates,  consisting  of  the  father, 
mother,  and  five  of  their  children,  and  a 
sister's  child.  The  father  only  was  dug 
from  the  ruins  alive.  All  his  family 
perished  with  the  ruin  of  his  household 
property. 

Behind  the  house,  which  stood  just  clear 
of  the  cliffs'  base,  in  an  excavation,  was  a 
pig-sty  j   which,  when  the  cliff  fell,  was 


inhabited  by  a  solitary  and  very  fat  hog, 
supposed  to  weigh  about  eight  score.     la 
the    midst    of  his   distress,    the    unfortu- 
nate owner  of  the    quadruped  forgot  this 
animal ;  and  when  it  occurred  to  his  re- 
collection, so  much  time  had  passed  since 
the  accident,  that  the   pig  was  numbered 
with  the  dead.     In  the  ensuing  summer, 
on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  May,  some 
workmen    of   the    Ordnance  department, 
going  home  from  labour,  stopped,  as  they 
had  sometimes  done  before,  to  contemplate 
the  yet  remaining  ruin.     While  thus   en- 
gaged, a  sound  broke  the  silence  of  the 
moment.     It  seemed  like  the  feeble  grunt- 
ing of  a  hog.     The  men  listened,  and  the 
sound  was  repeated,  till  it  ceased    to   be 
matter  of  doubt.    One  of  them  immediately 
went    to   the   commanding   officer  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  returned  with  a  party  of  the 
miners,  who  set  to  work  ;  and   as  soon  as 
they  had  cleared  away  the  chalk  from  be- 
fore the   chasm,   the   incarcerated    animal 
came   staggering  forth,  more  like  the  ana- 
tomy of  a  pig  than  a  living  one.     Its  skin 
was  covered  with  a  long  shaggy  coat :  the 
iris   had   disappeared  from  its  eyes ;    and 
the  pupils  were  pale,  and  had  almost  lost 
their  colour.     Nothing  beyond  these  parti- 
culars   was   apparent    externally.       With 
great  attention  to  its  feeding,  the  creature 
recovered   from  its  debility,   and   its  coat 
fell  off,  and  was  renewed  as  before.    When 
I  sasv  this  hog  in  the  following  November, 
the  eyes  were  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and  the 
iris  only  discoverable  by  a  faint  line  round 
the  pupil;  no  defect  showed  itself  in  the 
vision  of  the  organ  :  and,  but  for  being  told 
that  the  pig  before  me  was  the  one  buried 
alive   for  six  months,  there   was   nothing 
about  it  to  excite  curiosity.     To  the  owner 
it  had  been  a  source  of  great  profit,  by  its 
exhibition,  during  the  summer   season,  at 
the    neighbouring    towns    and    watering- 
places  ;  and,  finally,  it  ended  its  existence 
in  the  way  usual  to  its  race,  through  the 
hands  of  the  butcher. 

I  have  stated  the  supposed  weight  of 
this  long-buried  quadruped  at  the  time  of 
its  incarceration,  to  be  about  eight  score, 
or  twenty  stone ;  when  liberated,  it  was 
weighed,  and  had  lost  half  of  its  former 
quantity,  being  then  four  score.  A  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  pig  is — its  indiscrimi- 
nate gluttony  and  rapid  digestion.  The 
means  by  which  the  life  of  this  particular 
animal  was  sustained  during  the  long  period 
of  its  imprisonment,  may  be  worth  the 
consideration  of  the  zootomist. 
I  am,  &c. 
September,  1827,  K.  B. 
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ANECDOTES. 

Juries. 


Levinz  reports  a  case  in  the  King's 
Bench,  "  Foster  v.  Hawden,"  "  wherein  the 
jury,  not  agreeing,  cast  lots  for  their  verdict, 
and  gave  it  according  to  lot;  for  which, 
upon  the  motion  of  Levinz,  the  verdict  was 
set  aside,  and  the  jury  were  ordered  to  at- 
tend next  term  to  be  fined." 

On  an  appeal  of  murder,  reported  in 
Coke,  the  killing  was  not  denied  by  the 
murderer,  but  he  rested  his  defence  upon  a 
point  of  law,  viz.  that  the  deceased  had 
provoked  him,  by  mocking  him  ;  and  he 
therefore  contended  that  it  was  not  murder. 
The  judges  severally  delivered  their  opi- 
nions, that  it  was  murder ;  but  the  jury 
could  not  agree.  They  however  came  to 
the  following  understanding — "  That  they 
should  bring  in,  and  offer  their  verdict  not 
guilty  ;  and  if  the  court  disliked  thereof, 
that  then  they  should  all  change  their  ver- 
dict, and  find  him  guilty."  They  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  The  court  de- 
murred, and  sent  them  back ;  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  understanding,  they 
returned  again  in  a  few  minutes  with  a 
verdict  of  Guilt;/. 

In  1752,  Owen,  a  bookseller,  was  pro- 
secuted by  the  attorney-general,  on  inform- 
ation, for  a  libel.  The  direction  of  the 
lord  chief  justice  Lee  to  the  jury  does  not 
appear  at  full  length  in  the  State  Trials, 
but  it  seems  that  he  "  declared  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  jury  ought  lo  find  the  de- 
fendant guilty."  The  jury  brought  in  their 
verdict  "  Not  Guilty."  The  report  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  "  that  the  jury  went  away  ; 
but  at  the  desire  of  the  attorney-general, 
they  were  called  into  court  again,  and  asked 
this  leading  question  :  viz.  "  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  do  you  think  the  evidence  laid 
before  you,  of  Owen's  publishing  the  book 
by  selling  it,  is  not  sufficient  to  convince 
you  that  the  said  Owen  did  sell  this  book." 
Upon  which  the  foreman,  without  answer- 
ing the  question,  said,  "  Not  guilty,  not 
guilty ;"  and  several  of  the  jury  said, 
"  That  is  our  verdict,  my  lord,  and  we 
abide  by  it."  Upon  which  the  court  broke 
up,  and  there  was  a  prodigious  shout  in 
the  hall. 

A  Question — Mal-apropos. 

When  Dr.  Beadon  was  rector  of  Eltham, 
in  Kent,  the  text  he  one  day  took  to  preach 
from  was,  "  Who  art  thou  ?''  After  read- 
ing it  he  made  a  pause,  for  the  congrega- 
tion to  reflect  on  the  words  ;  when  a  gen- 
tleman, in  a  military  dress,  who  at  the 


instant  was  proceeding  up  the  middle  aisle 
of  the  church,  supposing  it  a  question  ad- 
dressed to  him,  replied,  "I,  sir,  am  an 
officer  of  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  fool:,  on 
a  recruiting  party  here ;  and  have  come  to 
church,  because  I  wish  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry." 
This  so  deranged  the  divine  and  astonished 
the  congregation,  that  the  sermon  was  con* 
eluded  with  considerable  difficulty. 


GLASS. 

Pliny  informs  us,  the  art  of  making  glass 
was  accidentally  discovered  by  some  mer- 
chants who  were  travelling  with  nitre,  and 
stopped  near  a  river  issuing  from  Mount 
Carmel.  Not  readily  finding  stones  to  rest 
their  kettles  on,  they  employed  some  pieces 
of  their  nitre  for  that  purpose.  The  nitre, 
gradually  dissolving  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
mixed  with  the  sand,  and  a  transparent 
matter  flowed,  which  was,  in  fact,  glass.  It 
is  certain  that  we  are  more  indebted  to 
chance  than  genius  for  many  of  the  most 
valuable  discoveries. 


VARIA. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Tomb  of  King  Alfred. 

Many  Englishmen,  who  venerate  the 
name  of  Alfred,  will  learn,  with  surprise 
and  indignation,  that  the  ashes  of  this 
patriot  king,  after  having  been  scattered  by 
the  rude  hands  of  convicts,  are  probably 
covered  by  a  building  at  Winchester,  erect- 
ed^in  1788  for  the  confinement  of  criminals. 
No  one  in  the  neighbourhood  was  suffi- 
ciently interested  towards  his  remains  to 
attempt  their  discovery  or  preservation. 

Old  Law  Books. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  oldest  book  in 
the  German  law  is  entitled  "  Spiegel,"  or 
the  Looking-glass,  which  answers  to  our 
"  Mirror  of  Justices  :"  it  was  compiled  by 
Eckius  de  Reckaw,  and  is  inserted  in 
Goldastus's  Collectanea.  One  of  the  an- 
cient Icelandish  books  is  likewise  styled 
"  Speculum  Regale."  There  is  also  in 
Schrevelius's  Teutonic  Antiquities  a  col- 
lection of  the  ancient  laws  of  Pomerania 
and  Prussia,  under  the  title  of"  Speculum." 
Surely  all  this  cannot  be  the  effect  of  pure 
accident. 
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Curious  Will  of  an  Attorney.  ; 

Mr.  Lambe,  an  attorney,  who  died  at 
Cambridge  in  the  year  1800,  left  about 
eleven  hundred  pounds;  and  directed  his 
executors  (three  gentlemen  of  the  univer- 
sity) to  appropriate  the  sum  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  as  they  might  think  proper. 
For  this  arduous  task  he  bequeathed  them 
one  hundred  pounds  each. 

S.  S.  S. 

(Epitaph. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

"  These  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  below." 

Blair. 

In  Bois  Church-yard,  near  Chesham,  Bucks. 

In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Wife  of 

Mr.  Edward  Pinchbeck, 

of  Chesham,  who  departed  this 

Life  1st  Oct.  1781,  aged  GO  years. 

Here  a  painful  head  is  at  rest. 

Its  violeut  throbbing  are  o'er; 
Her  dangerous  mortihed  breast. 

Neither  throbs  nor  aches  any  more. 
Her  eyes,  which  she  seldom  could  close 

Without  opiates  to  give  her  some  rest, 
Are  now  most  sweetly  composed. 

With  her  whom  her  soul  did  love  best. 

On  a  Rail  in  Chesham  Church~yard. 
In  memory  of  Sarah   Bachelor,  wife  of  Benjamin 
Bachelor,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Barnes,  who 
departed  this  life  May  23d,  1813,  aged  25  years. 

These  three  lines  are  on  the  reverse  of 
the  rail  in  question : — 

My  time  was  short  not  long  in  this  world  to  stay  God 
Summon'd   me  and  I    was  snatch'd  away   pray  God 

to  bless 
And  friends  be  kind  to  my  husband  and  children  left 
behind. 


A  plain  white  marble  slab,  placed  over 
the  remains  of  the  illustrious  Boeihaven,  in 
St.  Peter's,  Leyden,  bears  only  these  four 
words  in  black  letters. 

Salutifero  Boerhavii  Genio  Sacrum. 

J.  J.  K. 

A  FILL  UP 
For  the  Table  Book. 

There  is  nothing  I  find  so  difficult  to  fill 
up  as  my  spare  time.  Talk  as  they  will 
about  liberty,  it  is  after  all  nothing  but  a 
sort  of  independent  ennui — a  freedom  we 
are  better  without,  if  we  do  not  know  how 
to  use  it.  To  instance  myself: — the  first 
thing  I  do  on  the  cessation  of  my  daily 
avocations,  which  terminate  rather  early,  is 


to  throw  my  two  legs  upon  one  chair,  and 
recline  my  back  against  another — when, 
after  a  provoking  yawn  of  most  ambiguous 
import,  I  propound  to  myself  witli  great 
gravity — what  the  deuce  shall  I  do?  A 
series  of  questions  instantly  occur,  which 
are  as  instantly  answered  —  generally  in 
the  negative.  Shall  I  read  Blackstone? — 
no:  Coke  upon  Littleton? — worse  still: 
Fearne  on  Contingent  Remainders? — horrid 
idea  ! — it  was  recommended  the  other  day 
to  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  before  he 
got  to  the  end  of  the  first  pace  was  taken 
with  a  shivering  fit,  from  which  he  has  not 
yet  recovered — no,  no ;  confound  the  law  ! 
I  had  enough  of  that  this  morning — What's 
to  be  done  then?  The  Table  Book  does 
not  come  out  till  to-morrow— Scott's  novels 
(unfashionable  wretch)  I  don't  like, — have 
read  the  Epicurean  already  twenty  times — 
and  know  Byron  by  heart.  Take  up  my 
flute,  mouthpiece  mislaid,  and  can't  play 
without — determined  to  try,  notwithstand- 
ing it  should  be  my  three  thousandth 
failure;  accordingly,  blow  like  a  bellows  for 
about  half  an  hour — can  make  nothing  of  | 
it,  suddenly  stop,  and  throw  the  instrument 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room — forgetting 
the  glass  in  the  bookcase,  the  largest  pane 
of  which  it  goes  through  with  a  loud  crash. 
Still  musical,  persist  in  humming  a  favourite 
air  I  have  just  thought  of — hit  the  tune  to  a 
T,  and  immediately  strike  up  a  most  de- 
lightful strain,  beginning  "  Sounds  deli- 
cious," Sec,  when  a  cry  comes  from  the 
parlour,  "  We  really  must  leave  the  house 
if  that  horrid  noise  is  to  be  continued  !"— 
Rather  galled  by  this  rub — begin  to  get 
angry — start  up  from  my  two  chairs  and 
walk  briskly  to  the  fireplace — arrange  my 
hair  pettishly — then  stick  my  hands  in  my 
pockets,  and  begin  to  muse — glass  catches 
my  eye — neckcloth  abominably  out  of  or- 
der, instinctively  untie  and  tie  it  again — 
tired  of  standing — sit  down  to  my  desk — 
commence  a  Sonnet  to  the  Moon,  get  on 
swimmingly  to  the  fifth  line,  and  then — a 
dead  stop — no  rhyme  to  be  got,  and  the 
finest  idea  I  ever  had  in  my  life  in  danger 
of  being  lost — this  will  never  do — deter- 
mined to  bring  it  in  somewhere,  and  after 
a  little  alteration  introduce  it  most  satis- 
factorily into  a  poem  I  had  begun  yesterday 
on  Patience,  till,  upon  reading  the  whole 
over,  I  find  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  subject ;  and  disgusted  with  the 
failure  tear  up  both  poem  and  sonnet  in  a 
tremendous  rage.  Still  at  a  loss  what  to 
do — at  length  I  have  it — got  a  communica- 
tion for  the  Table  Book— YW  take  a  walki 
and  leave  it—  GtLitLMns 
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i  flate* 


Under  severe  affliction  I  cannot  make  up 
this  sheet  as  I  wish.  This  day  week  my  second 
son  was  brought  home  with  his  scull  frac- 


country,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  the  largest  full-blown  Provence 
rose,  highly  aromatic,  and  of  extremely 
bright,  vivid,  and  varied  colours  ;  as  white, 


tured.   To-day  intelligence  has  arrived  tome     yeyjOWj  copper,  red,  and  purple,  of  all  the 

different  gradations  of  tint,  and  several  ot 
those  colours  mixed  and  blended.  Some 
very  fine  specimens  of  this  flower  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  society's  rooms  and 
greenhouse.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could 
equal  their  beauty  and  splendour ;  not  even 
the  well-known  collection  of  carnations  and 
foreign  picotees  of  my  neighbour,  Mr. 
Ho^'i,  the  florist. 

This  flower  gives  a  very  gay  appearance 
to  the  conservatory  and  the  greenhouse  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  there  is  hardly 
another  in  blossom;  and  it  may  also  be 
introduced  into  the  parlour  and  drawing- 
room  ;  for  it  flowers  freely  in  small  sized 
pots  of  forty-eight  and  thirty-two  to  the 
cast,  requires  no  particular  care,  is  not  im- 
patient of  cold,  and  is  easily  propagated  by 
dividing  the  roots,  or  by  cuttings  placed 
under  a  hand-glass  in  the  months  of  May 
or  June,  which  will  bloom  the  following 
autumn,  for  it  is  prodigal  of  its  flowers ; 
the  best  method  is  to  leave  only  one  flow- 
ering stem  in  a  pot. 

The  facility  with  which  it  is  propagated 
will  always  make  the  price  moderate,  and 
render  it  attainable  by  any  one;  there  is 
much  dissimilarity  in  the  form  of  the  flow- 
ers, as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  the  petals 
— some  flowers  are  only  half  spread,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  tassels,  while  others 


of  the  death  of  my  eldest  son. 

The  necessity  I  have  been  under  of  sub- 
mitting recently  to  a  surgical  operation  on 
myself,  with  a  long  summer  of  sickness  to 
every  member  of  my  family,  and  accumulated 
troubles  of  earlier  origin,  and  of  another 
nature,  have  prevented  me  too  often  from 
satisfying  the  wishes  of  readers,  and  the 
elaims  of  Correspondents.  I  crave  that  they 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  this,  as  a  general 
apology,  in  lieu  of  particular  notices,  and  in 
the  stead  of  promises  to  effect  what  I  can  no 
longer  hope  to  accomplish,  and  forbear  to 
attempt. 

December  12,  1827.  W.  Hone. 


WINTER  FLOWERS. 

Chrysanthemum  Indicum. 

To  the  Editor. 


Sir, — While  the  praises  of  our  wild,  na- 
tive, simple  flowers,  the  primrose,  the  vio- 
let, the  blue  bell,  and  daisy,  as  well  as  the 
blossoms  of  the  hawthorn,  wild  rose,  and 
honey-suckle,  have  been  said  and  sung  in 
many  a  pleasant  bit  of  prose  and  verse  in 
the   pages  of  your  extra-ordinary  Every- 

Day  Book,  as  connected  with   the  lively     are  expanded  fully,  like  the  Chinese  aster  ; 
descriptions  given  therein  of  many  a  rural     some  petals  are  quilled,  some  half  quilled, 


sport  and  joyous  pastime,  enjoyed  by  our 
forefathers  and  foremothers  of  the  "  olden 
time,"  particularly  in  that  enlivening  and 
mirth-inspiring  month,  sweet  May ;  when 


some  are  flat  and  lanceolated,  some  crisped 
and  curled>  and  others  are  in  an  imbricated 
form,  decreasing  in  length  towards  the  cen- 
tre.    There  is  also  some  variation  in  their 


both  young  and  old  feel  a  renovation  of  time  of  flowering,  some  come  much  earlier 

their  health  and  spirits,  and  hail  the  return  than  others. 

of  sunshine,  verdure,  and  flowers  ;  permit  This  plant  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  coun- 

me  to  call  the  attention  of  such  of  your  try,  for  it  was  introduced  about  thirty-five 

readers  as  are  fond  of  flowers  (and  there  is  years   ago;  but  the  splendid  varieties,  of 

no  one,  who  has  "  music  in  his  soul"  and  which  lam  speaking,  are  new,  having  been 

a  taste  for  poetry,  that  is  not)  to  that  highly  brought  hither,  mostly  from  China,  by  the 


interesting  plant,  the  Indian  Chrysanthe- 
mum, which  serves,  by  its  gay  blossoms,  to 
cheer  the  gloom,  and  enliven  the  sadness 
of  those  dreary  months,  November  and 
December. 


Horticultural  Society  within  these  four  or 
five  years;  and  as  the  society  has  made  a 
liberal  distribution  of  plants  and  cuttings 
to  the  different  nurserymen  and  florists 
round  London,  who  are  members  thereof, 


\  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Camellia  they  can  now  be  easily  obtained.  There  is 
and  the  Dahlia,  I  know  of  no  plant  that  little  chance  of  its  ever  ripening  its  seed, 
produces  so  striking  an  effect  upon  the  sight  from  its  coming  into  flower  at  the  com- 
as the  Chrysanthemum.  We  have  now  mencement  of  winter,  so  that  we  can  only 
about  forty  distinct  varieties  of  it  in  the  look  for  fresh  varieties  from  India  or  Chum, 
Vol.  II.— 51.                                "    "    ' 
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In  conclusion,  I  will  just  note-*  down  a 
few  that  particularly  engaged  my  attention, 
namely:— 

The  pure  or  large  paper  white. 

The  large  white,  with  yellow  tinged  flow- 
erets, or  petals  round  the  disk  or  centre. 

The  early  blush. 

The  golden  lotus. 

The  superb  clustered  yellow. 

The  starry  purple. 

The  bright  red,  approaching  to  scarlet. 

And  the  brown,  red,  and  purple  blended. 
I  remain,  sir,  &c. 

Paddington,  Jerry  Blossom. 

December. 


Warrick  paj>& 

No.  XLIV. 

[From  "  Blurt,  Master  Constable :"  a  Co- 
medy by  T.  Middleton,  1602.] 

Lover  kept  awake  by  Love. 

Ah  !  how  can  I  sleep  ?  he,  who  truly  loves, 
Barns  out  the  day  in  idle  fantasies  ; 
And  when  the  lamb  bleating-  doth  bid  good  night 
Unto  the  closing  day,  then  tears  begin 
To  keep  quick  time  unto  the  owl,  whose  voice 
Shrieks  like  the  bellman  in  the  lover's  ears  : 
Love's  eye  the  jewel  of  sleep  oh !  seldom  wears. 
The  early  lark  is  waken'd  from  her  bed, 
Being  only  by  Love's  plaints  disquieted  ; 
And  singing  in  the  morning's  ear  she  weeps, 
Being  deep  in  love,  at  Lovers'  broken  sleeps. 
But  say  a  golden  slumber  chance  to  tie 
With  silken  strings  the  cover  of  Love's  eye ; 
Then  dreams,  magician-like,  mocking  present 
Pleasures,  whose  fading  leaves  more  discontent. 

Vtoletta  comes  to  seek  her  Husband  at  the 
house  of  a  Curtizan. 

Violetta. — Imperia,  the  Curtizan. 

Vio.  By  your  leave,  sweet  Beauty,  pardon  my  ex- 
cuse, which  sought  entrance  into  this  house  :  good 
Sweetness,  have  you  not  a  Property  here,  improper  to 
your  house  ;  my  husband  ? 

Imp.  Hah  !  your  husband  here  ? 

Vio.  Nay,  be  as  you  seem  to  be,  White  Dove,  with- 
out gall.  Do  not  mock  me,  fairest  Venetian.  Come,  I 
know  he  is  here.  I  do  not  blame  him,  for  your  beauty 
gilds  over  his  error.  'Troth,  I  am  right  glad  that  you, 
my  Connjtrywoman,  have  received  the  pawn  of  his 
affections.  You  cannot  be  hardhearted,  loving  him  ; 
nor  hate  me,  for  I  love  him  too.  Since  we  both  love 
him,  let  us  not  leave  him,  till  we  have  called  home  the 
ill  husbandry  of  a  sweet  Straggler.  Prithee,  good 
■wench,  use  him  well. 


Imp.  So,  so,  so— 

Vio.  If  he  deserve  r.ot  to  be  used  well  (as  I'd  be  loth, 
he  should  deserve  it),  I'll  engage  myself,  dear  Beauty, 
to  thine  honest  heart :  give  me  leave  to  love  him,  and 
I'll  give  him  a  kind  of  leave  to  love  thee.  I  know  he 
hears  me.  I  prithee  try  my  eyes,  if  they  know  him  ; 
that  have  almost  drowned  themselves  in  their  own  salt- 
water, because  they  cannot  see  him.  In  troth,  I'll  not 
chide  him.  If  I  speak  words  rougher  than  soft  kisses, 
my  penance  shall  be  to  see  him  kiss  thee,  yet  to  hold 
my  peace. 

Good  Partner,  lodge  me  in  thy  private  bed  ; 
Where,  in  supposed  folly,  he  may  end 
Determin'd  Sin.     Thou  smilest.    I  know  thou  wilt. 
What  looseness  may  term  dotage, — truly  read, 
Is  Love  ripe-gather'd,  not  soon  withered. 

Imp.  Good  troth,  pretty  Wedlock,  thou  makest  my 
little  eyes  smart  with  washing  themselves  in  brine.  I 
mar  such  a  sweet  face  ! — and  wipe  off  that  dainty  red  ! 
and  make  Cupid  toll  the  bell  for  your  love-sick  heart  1 
— no,  no,  no — if  he  were  Jove's  own  ingle  Ganymede— 
fie,  fie,  fie — I'll  none.  Your  Chamber-fellow  is  within. 
Thou  shalt  enjoy  him. 

Vio.  Star  of  Venetian  Beauty,  thanks  ! 


[From  "  Hoffman's  Tragedy,  or  Revenge 
for  a  Father,"  1631.   Author  Unknown.] 

The  Sons  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  run 
away  with  Lucibel,  the  Duke  of  Austria's 
Daughter. — The  two  Dukes,  in  separate 
pursuit  of  their  children,  meet  at  the  Cell 
of  a  Hermit :  in  which  Hermit,  Saxony 
recognises  a  banished  Brother ;  at  which 
surprised,  all  three  are  reconciled. 

Austria.  That  should  be  Saxon's  tongue. 

Saxony.  Indeed  I  am  the  Duke  of  Saxony. 

Austria.  Then  thou  art  father  to  lascivious  sons, 
That  have  made  Austria  childless. 

Saxon;/.  Oh  subtle  Duke, 
Thy  craft  appears  in  framing  the  excuse. 
Thou  dost  accuse  my  young  sons'  innocence. 
I  sent  them  to  get  knowledge,  learn  the  tongues, 
Not  to  be  metamorphosed  with  the  view 
Of  flattering  Beauty — peradventure  painted. 

Austria.  No,  I  defy  thee,  John  of  Saxony. 
My  Lucibel  for  beauty  needs  no  art ; 
Nor,  do  I  think,  the  beauties  cf  her  mind 
Ever  inclin'd  to  this  ignoble  course, 
But  by  the  charms  and  forcings  of  thy  sons. 

Saxony.  0  would  thou  would'st  maintain  thy  words, 
proud  Duke  I 

Hermit.  I  hope,  great  princes,  neither  of  you  dare 
Commit  a  deed  so  sacrilegious. 
This  holy  Cell 

Is  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
The  foot  of  man  never  profan'd  this  floor; 
Nor  doth  wrath  here  with  his  consuming  voice 
Affright  these  buildings.     Charity  with  Prayer, 
Humility  with  Abstinence  combined, 
Are  here  the  guardians  of  a  grieVed  mind. 
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Austria.  Father,  we  obey  thy  holy  voice. 
Duke  John  of  Saxony,  receive  my  faith  ; 
Till  our  ears  hear  the  true  course,  which  thy  sons 
Have  taken  with  me  fond  and  misled  child, 
I  proclaim  truce.     Why  dost  thou  sullen  stand? 
Jf  thoo  mean  peace,  give  me  thy  princely  hand. 

Saxony.  Thus  do  I  plight  thee  truth,  and  promise 

peace. 
Austria.  Nay,  but  thy  eyes  agree  not  with  thy  heart. 
In  vows  of  combination  there's  a  grace, 
That  shews  th'  intention  in  the  outward  face. 
Look  chearfully,  or  I  expect  no  league. 

Saxony.  First  give  me  leave  to  view  awhile  the 
person 
Of  this  Hermit. — Austria,  view  him  well. 
Is  he  not  like  my  brother  Roderic  ? 

Austria.  He's  like  him.    But  I  heard,  he  lost  his 
life 
Long  since  in  Persia  by  the  Sophy's  wars. ' 

Hermit.  I  heard  so  much,  my  Lord.    But  tint  report 
Was  purely  feign'd  ;  spread  by  my  erring  tongue, 
As  double  as  my  heart,  when  I  was  young. 
I  am  that  Roderic,  that  aspired  thy  throne  ; 
That  vile  false  brother,  that  with  rebel  breath, 
Drawn  sword,  and  treach'rous  heart,  threaten'd  your 
death. 
Saxony.  My  brother ! — nay  then  i'  faith,  old  John 
lay  by 
Thy  sorrowing  thoughts  ;  turn  to  thy  wonted  vein, 
And  be  mad  John  of  Saxony  again. 
Mad  Roderic,  art  alive  ? — my  mother's  son, 
Her  joy,  and  her  last  birth  !— oh,  she  conjured  me 
To  use  thee  thus  ;  [embracing  him]  and  yet  I  banish' J 

thee.— 
Body  o'  me  !  I  was  unkind,  I  know  ; 
But  thou  deservd'st  it  then  :  but  let  it  go. 
Say  thou  wilt  leave  this  life,  thus  truly  idle, 
And  live  a  Statesman  ;  thou  shalt  share  in  reign, 
Commanding  all  but  me  thy  Sovereign. 

Hermit.  I  thank  your  Highness  ;  I  will  think  on  it : 
But  for  my  sins  this  sufferance  is  more  fit. 

Saxony.  Tut,  tittle  tattle,  tell  not  me  of  sin. — 
Now,  Austria,  once  again  thy  princely  hand  : 
I'll  look  thee  in  the  face,  and  smile  ;  and  swear, 
If  any  of  my  sons  have  wrong'd  thy  child, 
I'll  help  thee  in  revenging  it  myself. 
But  if,  as  I  believe,  they  mean  but  honour, 
(As  it  appeareth  by  these  Jousts  proclaim'd), 
Then  thou  shalt  be  content  to  name*  him  thine, 
And  thy  fair  daughter  I'll  account  as  mine. 
Austria.  Agreed. 

Saxony.  Ah,  Austria  !  'twas  a  world,  when  ycm  and  I 
Ran  these  careers;  but  now  we  are  stiff  and  dry. 
Austria.    I'm  glad  you  are  so  pleasant,  good  my 

Lord. 
Saxony.  'Twas  my  old  mood :  but  I  was  soon  turn'd 
sad, 
With  over-grieving  for  this  long  lost  Lad, — 
And  now  the  Boy  is  grown  as  old  as  I  ; 
His  very  face  as  full  of  gravity. 

C.L. 


•  By  one  of  the  Duke's  sons  (her  Lover)  in  honour 
of  LucibeL 


OF   THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  XV. 
A>-cie>-t  Surgery. 

Mr.  Bernard,  principal  surgeon  to  Icing 
William,  affirms  respecting  ancient  surgical 
skill  as  follows  : — 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  perfection  to 
which  surgery  has  been  carried  in  these 
last  ages,  is  principally  owing  to  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  in  anatomy. 
But  the  art  of  curing  wounds,  to  which  all 
the  other  parts  ou<rht  to  give  way,  remains 
almost  in  the  same  state  in  which  the 
ancients  transmitted  it  to  us. 

Celsus  and  other  ancients  have  described 
a  mode  of  operating  for  the  stone,  although 
it  must  be  owned  that  a  method,  deserving 
the  preference  in  many  respects,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  wiagmis  apparatus  or  the 
grand  operation,  was  the  invention  of 
Johannes  de  Romanis,  of  Cremona,  who 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  year  1520,  and  pub- 
lished his  work  at  Venice  in  1535.  The 
instrument  that  we  make  use  of  in  trepan- 
ning was  doubtless  first  used  by  the  an- 
cients, and  only  rendered  more  perfect  by 
Woodall  and  Fabricius.  Tapping,  like- 
wise, is  in  all  respects  an  invention  of 
theirs.  Laryngotorr.y,  or  the  opening  of 
the  larynx  in  the  quinsey,  was  practised  by 
them  with  success;  an  operation  which, 
though  safe  and  needful,  is  out  of  use  at 
present.  -Galen,  in  particular,  supported 
by  reason,  experience,  and  the  authority  of 
Asclepiades,  justly  applauds  it  as  the  ulti- 
mate resource  in  the  case  of  a  quinsey. 
Hernia  intestalis,  with  the  distinguishing 
differences  of  the  several  species  of  that 
malady,  and  their  method  of  cure,  are 
exactly  described  by  the  ancients.  They 
also  cured  the  pterygion  and  cataract,  and 
treated  the  maladies  of  the  eye  as  judi- 
ciously as  modern  oculists.  The  opening  of 
an  artery  and  of  the  jugular  vein  is  no 
more  a  modern  invention,  than  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ligature  in  the  case  of  an 
aneurism,  which  was  not  well  understood 
by  Frederic  Ruysch,  the  celebrated  anato- 
mist of  Holland.  The  extirpation  of  the 
amvgdales,  or  of  the  uvula,  is  not  at  all  a 
late  invention,  though  it  must  be  owned 
the  efficacious  cauteries  now  used  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  were  neither  practised 
nor  known  by  the  ancients.     The  method 
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we  now  use  of  treating  the  fistula  lacryma- 
lis,  a  cure  so  nice  and  difficult,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  ancients,  with  the  addition  that 
Fabricius  made  of  the  cannula  for  applying 
the  cautery.  As  to  the  real  caustic,  which 
makes  a  considerable  article  in  surgery, 
although  Costeus,  Fienus,  and  Severinus 
have  written  amply  on  that  subject,  yet  it 
is  evident  from  a  single  aphorism  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  this  great  physician  knew 
the  use  of  it  as  well  as  those  who  have 
come  after  him:  and  besides,  it  is  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  writings  of  all  the  other 
ancients,  who  without  doubt  used  it  with 
great  success  in  many  cases  where  we  have 
left  it  off,  or  know  not  how  to  apply  it. 
The  cure  of  the  varices  by  incision  appears, 
from  the  works  of  Celsus  and  Paulus  Egi- 
netus,  to  have  been  a  familiar  practice 
among  the  ancients.  The  ancients  describe 
the  mode  of  curing  the  polypus  of  the  ear, 
a  malady  little  understood  by  the  moderns. 
They  weie  likewise  well  acquainted  with 
all  kind  of  fractures  and  luxations,  and  the 
means  of  remedying  them ;  as  well  as  with 
all  the  sorts  of  sutures  in  use  among  us, 
besides  many  we  have  lost.  The  various 
amputations  of  limbs,  breasts,  &c.  were 
performed  among  them  as  frequently  and 
with  as  great  success  as  we  can  pretend  to. 
As  to  the  art  of  bandaging,  the  ancients 
knew  it  so  well,  and  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection,  that  we  have  not  added  any 
thing  considerable  to  what  Galen  taught  in 
his  excellent  tract  on  that  subject.  As  to 
remedies  externally  applied,  we  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  having  instructed  us  in 
the  nature  and  properties  of  those  we  now 
use ;  and  in  general  methods  of  cure,  par- 
ticularly of  wounds  of  the  head,  the  mo- 
derns, who  have  written  most  judiciously 
upon  it,  thought  they  could  do  no  better 
service  to  posterity,  than  comment  upon 
that  admirable  book  which  Hippocrates 
-wrote  on  this  subject. 


Ancient  Chemistry. 


It  is  agreed  almost  by  all,  that  chemistry 
■was  first  cultivated  in  Egypt,  the  country 
of  Cham,  of  whom  it  is  supposed  primarily 
to  have  taken  its  name,  x^sia,  Chemia,  she 
Chamia,  the  science  of  Cham.  Tubal- 
Cain,  and  those  who  with  him  found  out 
the  way  of  working  in  brass  and  iron,  must 
have  been  able  chemists ;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  work  upon  these  metals,  without 
first  knowing  the  art  of  digging  them  out 
of  the  mine,  of  excavating  them,  and  of 
refining  and  separating  them,  frorr^  the 
ore.j 


Potable  Gold. 

From  the  story  of  the  golden  fleece,  the 
golden  apples  that  grew  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  the  reports  of  Mane-' 
thon  and  Josephus  with  relation  to  Seth's 
pillars,  deductions  have  been  made  in  fa- 
vour of  the  translation  of  metals ;  but  to 
come  to  real  and  established  facts,  it  ap- 
pears that  Moses  broke  the  golden  calf,  re- 
duced it  into  powder,  to  be  mingled  with 
water,  and  gave  it  to  the  Israelites  to  drink  : 
in  one  word,  he  rendered  gold  potable. 

It  was  objected  within  a  century,  that  this 
operation  -was  impracticable,  and  by  some 
it  was  affirmed  as  having  been  impossible. 
But  the  famous  Joel  Langelotte  affirms  in 
his  works,  that  gold  may  be  entirely  dis- 
solved by  attrition  alone  ;  and  the  ingenious 
Homberg  assures  us,  that  by  pounding  for 
a  long  while  certain  metals,  and  even  gold 
itself,  in  plain  ivater,  those  bodies  have 
been  so  entirely  dissolved  as  to  become 
potable.  Frederic  III.,  king  of  Denmark, 
being  curious  to  ascertain  the  fact,  engaged 
some  able  chemists  of  his  time  to  attempt 
it.  After  many  trials  they  at  last  succeeded, 
but  it  was  in  following  the  method  of  Mo- 
ses ;  by  first  of  all  reducing  the  gold  into 
small  parts  by  means  of  fire,  and  then 
pounding  it  in  a  mortar  with  water,  till  it 
was  so  far  dissolved  as  to  become  potable. 
This  fact  is  unquestionable  ;  and  probably 
Moses,  who  was  instructed  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  became  acquainted 
with  the  method  horn  that  ancient  and 
erudite  people,  from  whom  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophers  of  Greece  derived  their 
knowledge. 

Mummies. 

The  art  of  embalming  bodies,  and  of 
preserving  them  for  many  ages,  never 
could  have  been  carried  so  far  as  it  was 
by  the  Egyptians,  without  the  greatest 
skill  in  chemistry.  "Vet  all  the  essays  to 
restore  it  have  proved  ineffectual;  reiterated 
analyses  of  mummies  have  failed  to  discover 
the  ingredients  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed. There  were  also,  in  those  mummies 
of  Egypt,  many  things  besides,  which  fall 
within  the  verge  of  chemistry  :  such  as  their 
gilding,*  so  very  fresh,  as  if  it  were  but  of 
fifty  years' standing;  and  their  stained  silk, 
vivid  in  its  colours  at  the  end  of  three 
thousand  years.     In  the  British  Museum 

•  The  ancients  also  understood  gilding  with  heaten, 
or  water  gold. — Ms  inaurari  ar^ento  vivo,  legitimum 
erat.  Phn.  Hist.  Jlatur.  lib.  xxxiii,  C.  3.  Viuuv. 
lib.  vii,  c.  8. 
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there  is  a  mummy  covered  all  over  with 
fillets  of  granulated  glass,  various  in  colour, 
which  shows  that  at  that  time  they  under- 
stood not  only  the  making  of  glass,  but 
could  paint  it  to  their  liking.  These  glass 
ornaments  are  tinged  with  the  same  colours, 
and  set  oft  in  the  same  taste,  as  the  dyes 
in  which  almost  all  other  mummies  are 
painted. 

Painting  on  Cloth. 

Their  manner  of  painting  upon  linen 
was,  by  first  drawing  upon  it  the  outlines 
of  the  design,  and  then  filling  each  com- 
partment of  it  with  different  sorts  of  gums, 
propec  to  (absorb  the  various  colours ;  so 
that  none  of  them  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  whiteness  of  the  cloth.  They 
then  dipped  it  for  a  moment  in  a  caldron 
full  uf  boiling  liquor  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  drew  it  thence,  painted  in  all 
the  colours  they  intended.  These  colours 
neither  decayed  by  time,  nor  moved  in  the 
washing;  the  caustic  impregnating  the 
liquor  wherein  it  was  dipped,  having 
penetrated  and  fixed  every  colour  inti- 
mately through  the  whole  contexture  of 
the  cloth. 

Imitation  of  Precious  Stojies. 

The  preceding  instance  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  chemistry  had  made  great  pro- 
gress among  the  Egyptians.  History  affords 
similar  instances  of  extraordinary  attain- 
ment by  this  wonderful  people,  who  were 
so  ingenious  and  industrious,  that  even 
their  lame,  blind,  and  maimed  were  in 
constant  employment.  With  all  this,  they 
were  so  noble-minded,  as  to  inscribe  their 
discoveiies  in  the  arts  and  sciences  upon 
pillars  reared  in  holy  places,  in  order  to 
omit  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the 
public  utility.  The  emperor  Adrian  attests 
this  in  a  letter  to  the  consul  Servianus,  upon 
presenting  him  with  three  curious  cups  of 
glass,  which,  like  a  pigeon's  neck,  reflected, 
on  whatever  side  they  were  viewed,  a 
variety  of  colours,  representing  those  of  the 
precious  stone  called  obsidianum,  and  which 
some  commentators  have  imagined  to  be 
cat's-cye,  and  others  the  opal.  In  this  art 
of  imitating  precious  stones,  the  Greeks, 
who  derived  their  knowledge  from  the 
Egyptians,  were  also  very  skilful,  They 
could  eive  to  a  composition  of  crystal  all 
the  different  tints  of  any  precious  stone 
they  wanted  to  imitate.  They  remarkably 
excelled  in  an  exact  imitation  of  the  ruby, 
the  hyacinth,  the  emerald,  and  the  sapphire. 


,    Gold — Nitre — Artificial  Hatching,  fyc. 

Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  some  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  had  the  art  of  extracting 
gold  from  a  sort  of  white  marble.  Strabo 
reports  their  manner  of  preparing  nitre,  and 
mentions  the  considerable  number  of  mor- 
tars of  granite,  for  chemical  purposes,  that 
were  to  be  seen  in  his  time  at  Memphis. 
They  likewise,  by  artificial  means,  hatched 
the  eggs  of  hens,  geese,  and  other  fowls,  at 
all  seasons. 


Medical  Chemistry. 


Egyptian  pharmacy  depended  much  upon 
chemistry  ;  witness  their  extracted  oils,  and 
their  preparations  of  opium,  for  allevi- 
ating acute  pains,  or  relieving  the  mind 
from  melancholy  thoughts.  Homer  intro- 
duces Helen  as  ministering  to  Telemachus 
a  medical  preparation  of  this  kind.  They 
also  made  a  composition  or  preparation  of 
clay  or  fuller's  earth,  adapted  to  the  relief 
of  many  disorders,  particularly  where  it 
was  requisite  to  render  the  fleshy  parts  dry, 
as  in  dropsy,  &c.  They  had  different  me- 
thods of  composing  salts,  nitre,  and  alum, 
sal  cyrenaic  or  ammoniac,  so  called  from 
being  found  in  the  environs  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  They  made  use  of  the 
litharge  of  silver,  the  rust  of  iron,  and  cal- 
cined alum,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  cuts,  boils, 
defluctions  of  the  eyes,  pains  of  the  head, 
&c. ;  and  of  pitch  against  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents. They  successfully  applied  caustics. 
They  knew  every  different  way  of  preparing" 
plants,  or  herbs,  or  grain,  whether  for 
medicine  or  beverage.  Beer,  in  particular, 
had  its  origin  among  them.  Their  unguents 
were  of  the  highest  estimation,  and  most 
lasting  ;  and  their  use  of  remedies,  taken 
from  metallic  substances,  is  so  manifest  in 
the  writings  of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  that 
it  would  be  needless,  and  indeed  tedious, 
to  enter  upon  them.  The  latter  especially 
often  mentions  their  metallic  preparations 
of  burnt  lead,  ceruse,  verdigrise,  and  burnt 
antimony,  for  plasters  and  other  external 
applications. 

All  these  chemical  preparations  the  Egyp- 
tians were  acquainted  with  in  their  phar- 
macy. The  subsequent  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  presents  a  field  too 
vast  to  be  observed  on.'  Hippocrates,  the 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Demoeritus,  was 
remarkably  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of 
chemistry.  He  not  only  understood  its 
general  principles,  but  was  an  adept  in 
many  of  its  most  useful  parts.  Galen 
knew  that    the  energy   of  fire  might  \>i 
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applied  to  many  useful  purposes ;  and  that, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  it,  many  secrets 
in  nature  were  to  be  discovered,  which 
otherwise  must  for  ever  lie  hid ;  and  he  in- 
stances this  in  several  places  of  his  works. 
Dioscorides  has  transmitted  to  us  many  of 
the  mineral  operations  of  the  ancients,  and 
in  particular  that  of  extracting  quicksilver 
from  cinnabar ;  which  is,  in  effect,  an  exact 
description  of  distillation. 


For  the  Table  Book. 

TALES  OF  TINMOUTHE  PRIORIE. 

No.  XL 

THE  WIZARD'S  CAVE. 


"  Here  never  shines  the  sun ;  here  nothing  breeds 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 
And  when  they  shewed  me  this  abhorred  pit, 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes, 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries, 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it. 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly." 
Titus  Andronicus. 


Young  Walter,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  the  Knight, 
Far  fam'd  for  his  valour  in  border-fight, 
Sat  prattling  so  sweet  on  his  mother's  knee, 
As  his  arms  twin'd  her  neck  of  pure  ivory. 

Now  tell  me,  dear  mother,  young  Walter  said. 
Some  feat  to  be  done  by  the  bow  or  the  blade, 
Where  foe  may  be  quell'd  or  some  charm  be  undone ; 
Or  lady,  or  treasure,  or  fame  may  be  won. 

The  lady,  she  gaz'd  on  her  war-born  child, 

And  smooth'd  down  his  ringlets,  and  kiss'd  him,  and 

smil'd ; 
And  she  told  him  high  deeds  of  the  Percy  brave, 
Where  the  lance  e'er  could  pierce,  or  the  helm-plume 

wave. 

And  she  told  wild  tales,  all  of  magic  spell. 
Where  treasures  were  hidden  in  mountain  or  dell; 
Where  wizards,  for  ages,  kept  beauty  in  thrall 
'Neath  the  mould'iing  damp  of  their  dank  donjon  wall. 

Bat  list  thee,  my  Walter,  by  Tinmouthe's  towers 

ffey, 
Where  chant  the  cowl'd  monks  all  by  night  and  by 

day  ; 
In  a  cavern  of  rock  scoop'd  under  the  sea, 
Lye  treasures  iu  keeping  of  Sorcery. 

It  avails  not  the  Cross,  ever  sainted  and  true, 
It  avails  not  the  pray'rs  of  the  prior  Sir  Hugh, 
It  avails  not,  O  dread  I  Holy  Virgin's  care, 
Great  treasure  long  held  by  dark  Satnan  is  there. 


Far,  far  'neath  the  sea,  in  a  deep  rocky  cell, 
Bound  down  by  the  chains  of  the  strongest  spell, 
Lies  the  key  of  gold  countless  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
And  there  it  will  rest  'till  old  time  is  no  more. 

Nay,  say  not  so,  mother,  can  heart  that  is  bold 
Not  win  from  the  fiend  all  this  ill-gotten  gold  ? 
Can  no  lion-soul*  d  knight,  with  his  harness  true. 
Do  more  than  cowl'd  monks  with  their  beads  e'er  can 
do? 

Now  hush  thee  young  Walter,  how  like  to  thy  sire  I 
Thy  heart  is  too  reckless,  thine  eye  full  of  fire : 
When  reason  with  courage  can  help  thee  in  need, 
I  will  tell  how  the  treasure  from  spell  may  be  freed. 

Full  many  a  long  summer  with  scented  breath,  " 
Saw  the  flowers  blossom  wild  on  the  north  mountain 

heath  ; 
And  the  fleetest  in  chase  and  the  stoutest  in  fight, 
Grew  young  Walter,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  the  Knight. 

Full  many  a  long  winter  of  sleet  and  of  snow, 

Swept  through   the   cold  valleys  where  pines    only 

grow ; 
But  heedless  of  sleet,  snow,  or  howling  blast, 
Young  Walter  e'er  brav'd  them,  the  first  and  the  last. 

Who  is  that  young  knight  in  the  Percy's  band? 
Who  wieldeth  the  falchion  with  master  hand  ? 
Who  strideth  the  war-steed  in  border  fight  ? 
'Tis  Walter,  the  sou  of  Sir  Robert  the- Knight ! 

Thy  promise,  dear  mother,  I  claim  from  thee  now. 
When  my  reason  can  act  with  my  blade  and  my  bowf 
But  the  lady  she  wept  o'er  bold  Walter  her  son, 
For  peril  is  great  where  renown  can  be  won. 

And  the  lady  she  told  what  to  brave  knights  befell. 
Who  reckless  of  life  sought  the  dark  treasure  cell; 
Who  failing  to  conquer  the  fiends  of  the  cave, 
For  ever  must  dwell  'neath  the  green  ocean  wave. 

No  tears  the  bold  bent  of  young  Walter  could  turn, 
And  he  laugh'd  at  her  fears,  as  in  veriest  scorn — 

Then  prepare  thy  good  harness,  my  bonny  brave 

son, 
Prepare  for  thy  task  on  the  eve  of  Saint  John. 

O  loud  was  the  green  ocean's  howling  din, 

When  the  eve  of  Saint  John  was  usher'd  in  : 

And  the  shrieks  of  the  sea-gulls,  high  whirling  in  air, 

Spread  far  o'er  the  land  like  the  screams  of  despair. 

The  monks  at  their  vespers  sing  lond  and  shrill, 
But  the  gusts  of  the  north  wind  are  louder  still ; 
And  the  hymn  to  the  Virgin  is  lost  in  the  roar 
Of  the  billows  that  foam  on  the  whiten'd  shore. 

Deep  sinks  the  mail'd  heel  of  the  knight  in  the  sand,     I 
As  he   seeks  the  dark  cell,  arm'd  with  basnet  and  | 

brand ; 
And  clank  riugs  the  steel  of  his  aventayle  bright, 
As  he  springs  up  the  rocks  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
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J  Hts  plume  it  is  raven  and  waves  o'er  his  crest, 

I*'  And  quails  not  the  heart-blood  that  flows  in  his  breast : 
1  Unblenched  his  proud  eye  that  shines  calm  and  serene, 
I  And  floats  in  the  storm  his  bright  mantel  of  green. 

\   Now  leaping,  now  swarving  the  slipp'ry  steep, 
1   One  spring  and  the  knight  gains  the  first  cavern  keep ; 
J    The  lightnings  flash  round  him  with  madd'ning  glare, 
And  the  thunderbolts  hiss  through  the  midnight  air. 


In  vain  is  hell's  rage,  strike  fierce  as  it  may, 
The  Wizard  well  knows  'tis  the  end  of  his  sway  ; 
For  the  bugle  is  fill'd  with  the  warrior's  breath, 
And  thrice  sounded  loud  in  the  caverns  of  death. 

The  magic  cock  crows  from  a  brazen  bill, 
And  it  shakes  its  broad  wings,  as  it  shouts  so  shrill  j 
And  down  sinks  in  lightning  the  demon  array, 
And  the  gates  of  the  cavern  in  thunder  give  way. 


Down  deep  in  the  rock  winds  the  pathway  drear, 
And  the  yells  of  the  spirits  seem  near  and  more  near, 
And  the  flames  from  their  eye-balls  burn  ghastly  blue 
As  they  dance  round  the  knight  with  a  wild  halloo. 


Twelve  pillars  of  jasper  their  columns  uprear, 
Twelve  stately  pillars  of  crystal  clear, 
With  topaz  and  amethyst,  sparkles  the  floor, 
And  the  bright  beryls  stud  the  thick  golden  door. 


Fierce  dragons  with  scales  of  bright  burnished  brass, 
Stand  belching  red  fire  where  the  warrior  must  pass  ; 
But  rushes  he  on  with  his  brand  and  his  shield, 
And  with  loud  shrieks  of  laughter  they  vanish  and 
yield. 

Huge  hell-dogs  come  baying  with  murd'rous  notes, 

Sulphureous  flames  in  their  gaping  throats  ; 

And  they  spring  to,  but  shrinks  not,  brave  Walter  the 

Knight, 
And  again  all  is  sunk  in  the  darkness  of  night.  ' 

Still  down  winds  the  warrior  in  pathway  of  stone, 
Now  menac'd  with  spirits,  now  dark  and  alone ; 
Till  far  in  the  gloom  of  the  murky  air 
A  pond'rous  lamp  sheds  unearthly  glare. 

Then  eager  the  knight  presses  on  to  the  flame, 
Holy  mother ! — Why  shudders  his  stalwart  frame,? 
A  wide  chasm  opes  'ne-ith  his  wond'ring  view, 
And  now  what  availeth  his  falchion  true. 

Loudly  the  caverns  with  laughter  ring, 

And  the  eyeless  spectres  forward  spring: 

Now  shrive  thee  young  Walter,  one  moir.ent  of  fear, 

And  thy  doom  is  to  dwell  'neath  the  ocean  drear. 

One  instant  Sir  Walter  looks  down  from  the  brink 
Of  the  bottomless  chasm,  then  ceases  to  shrink; 
Doffs  hauberk  and  basnet,  full  fearless  and  fast, 
And  darts  like  an  eagle  the  hell-gulf  past. 

Forefend  thee,  good  knight,  but  the  demon  fell 
Now  rises  to  crush  thee  from  nethermost  hell; 
And  monsters  most  horrible  hiss  thee  around, 
And  coil  round  thy  limbs  from  the  slimy  ground. 

A  noise,  as  if  worlds  in  dire  conflict  crash, 
Is  heard  'mid  the  vast  ocean's  billowy  splash  ; 
But  it  quails  not  the  heart  of  Sir  Robert's  brave  son, 
He  will  conquer  the  fiend  on  the  eve  of  Saint  John. 

He  seizes  the  bugle  with  golden  chain, 

To  sound  it  aloud  once,  twice,  and  again; 

It  turns  to  a  snake  in  his  startled  grasp, 

And  its  mouthpiece  is  arm'd  with  the  sting  of  the  asp. 


Twelve  golden  lamps,  from  the  fretted  doom, 
Shed  a  radiant  light  through  the  cavern  gloom, 
Twelve  altars  of  onyx  their  incense  fling 
Round  the  jewell'd  throne  of  an  eastern  king. 

It  may  not  be  sung  what  treasures  were  seen. 
Gold  heap'd  upon  gold,  and  emeralds  green, 
And  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  sapphires  untold, 
Rewarded  the  courage  of  Walter  the  Bold. 

A  hundred  strong  castles,  a  hundred  domains, 
With  far  spreading  forests  and  wide  flowery  plains, 
Claim  OHe  for  their  lord,  fairly  purchas'd  by  right, 
Hight  Walter,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  the  Knight. 


The  tradition  of  the  "  Wizard's  Cave  " 
is  as  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  and  visitors 
of  Tynemouth,  as  "  household  words.  " 
Daily,  during  the  summer  season,  even  fair 
damsels  are  seen  risking  their  slender 
necks,  to  ascertain,  by  adventurous  explor- 
ation, whether  young  Walter  the  knight 
might  not,  in  his  hurry,  have  passed  over 
some  of  the  treasures  of  the  cave :  but, 
alas  !  Time  on  this,  as  on  other  things, 
has  laid  his  heavy  hand ;  for  the  falling  in 
of  the  rock  and  earth,  and  peradventure 
the  machinations  of  the  discomfited  "  spi- 
rits," have,  one  or  both,  stopped  up  the 
dark  passage  of  the  cavern  at  the  depth  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  entrance  of  the 
cave,  now  well  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Jingling  Geordie's  Hole,"  is  partly  formed 
by  the  solid  rock  and  partly  by  masonry, 
and  can  be  reached  with  some  little  danger 
about  half  way  up  the  precipitous  cliff  on 
which  Tynemouth  castle  and  priory  stand. 
It  commands  a  beautiful  haven,  or  sandy 
bay,  on  the  north  of  Tynemouth  promon- 
tory, badly  sheltered  on  both  sides  by  fear- 
ful beds  of  black  rocks,  on  which  the  ocean 
beats,  with  a  perpetual  murmur. 


London,  Dec.  4, 1827. 
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PERSONS  OF  DISTINCTION. 
Uprtghtxess  in  Death. 

Of  German  pride  we  have  the  following 
extraordinary  anecdote  : — A.  German  lord 
left  orders  in  his  will  not  to  be  interred, 
but  that  he  might  be  enclosed  upright  in  a 
pillar,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  hollow- 
ed, and  fastened  to  a  post  in  the  parish,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  peasant  or  slave  from 
walking  over  his  body. 

Taking  a  Liberty. 

The  most  singular  instance  of  British 
pride  is  related  of  a  man,  knowm  in  his 
time  by  the  name  of  the  "  Proud  Duke  of 
Somerset."  This  pillar  of"  the  Corinthian 
capital  of  polished  society''  married  a  se- 
cond wife.  One  day,  with  an  affectionate 
ease,  she  suddenly  threw  her  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  fondly  saluted  him.  "  Ma- 
dam," said  the  unmanly  peer,  "  my  first 
wife  was  a  Percy,  and  she  would  not  have 
taken  such  a  liberty." 

Royal  Dinner  Time. 

The  kham  of  the  Tartars,  who  had  not  a 
house  to  dwell  in,  who  subsisted  by  rapine, 
and  lived  on  mare's  milk  and  horse-flesh, 
every  day  after  his  repast,  caused  a  herald 
to  proclaim,  "  That  the  kham  having  dined, 
all  other  potentates,  princes,  and  great 
men  of  the  earth,  might  go  to  dinner." 

Self-Esteem.  ] , 

Some  Frenchmen,  who  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  found  a  negro  prince 
seated  under  a  tree,  on  a  block  of  wood  for 
his  throne,  and  three  or  four  negroes,  armed 
with  wooden  pikes,  for  his  guards.  His 
sable  majesty  anxiously  inquired,  "  Do 
they  talk  much  of  me  in  France  ?" 

Guinea  Sovereigxs. 

The  different  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea have  each  their  king,  whose  power  is 
not  greater  than  that  of  the  negro  prince 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  anecdote.  These 
monarchs  often  name  themselves  after  ours, 
or  adopt  the  titles  of  great  men,  whose  ex- 
ploits they  have  heard  of. 

In  the  year  1743,  there  was  among  them 
a  "  King  William,"  whose  august  spouse 
called  herself  "  Queen  Anne."  There  was 
another  who  styled  himself  the  "  Duke  of 
Marlborough." 

This  king  William  was  a  little  Caesar. 
For  tvveuty  years  be  had  carried  on  a -war 


against  one  Martin,  who  had  dared  to  at- 
tempt to  become  his  equal.  At  length, 
after  a  famous  and  decisive  general  engage- 
ment, wherein  William  lost  three  men,  and 
his  rival  five,  Martin  made  overtures  for 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  was  agreed 
to,  on  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  That  Martin  should  renounce  the  title 
of  king,  and  assume  that  of  captain. 

2.  That  captain  Martin  should  never  more 
put  on  stockings  or  slippers  when  he  went 
onboard  European  ships,  but  that  this  bril- 
liant distinction  should  thenceforth  solely 
belong  to  king  William. 

3.  That  captain  Martin  should  give  the 
conqueror  his  most  handsome  daughter  in 
marriage. 

In  pursuance  of  this  glorious  treaty,  the 
nuptials  were  solemnized,  and  king  Wil- 
liam went  on  board  a  Danish  ship  in 
stockings  and  slippers,  where  he  bought 
silk  to  make  a  robe  for  his  queen,  and  a 
grenadier's  cap  for  her  majesty's  headdress. 
Captain  Martin  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to 
his  royal  daughter  on  occasion  of  her 
finery,  and  declared  she  never  appeared  so 
handsome  before.  This  wedding  ended  a 
feud,  which  had  divided  the  sable  tribe  into 
combatants  as  sanguinary  and  ferocious  as 
the  partisans  of  the  white  and  red  rose  in 
England. 

Titles. 

Until  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  title 
of  "  Illustrious"  was  never  given  but  to 
those  whose  reputation  was  splendid  in 
arms  or  in  letters.  Suetonius  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  those  who  had  possessed  this  title. 
As  it  was  then  bestowed,  a  moderate  book 
was  sufficient  to  contain  their  names ;  nor 
was  it  continued  to  the  descendants  of  those 
on  whom  it  had  been  conferred.  From 
the  time  of  Constantine  it  became  very  com- 
mon, and  every  son  of  a  prince  was  "  illus- 
trious." 

Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire the  emperors  styled  themselves  "  divi- 
nities !"  In  404,  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
issued  the  following  decree  : — 

"  Let  the  officers  of  the  palace  be  warned 
to  abstain  from  frequenting  tumultuous 
meetings ;  and  those  who,  instigated  by  a 
sacrilegious  temerity,  dare  to  oppose  the 
authority  of  our  divinity,  shall  be  deprived 
of  their  employments,  and  their  estates  con- 
fiscated." The  letters  of  these  emperors 
were  called  "  holy."  When  their  sons 
spoke  of  them,  they  called  them — "  Their 
father  of  divine  memory ;''  or  "  Their 
divine  father."  They  called  their  own 
laws   "  oracles,"  and  "t  celestial  oracles." 
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Their  subjects  addressed  thenvby  the  titles 
of  "  Your  Perpetuity,  Your  Eternity."  A 
law  of  Theodore  the  Great  ordains  thus — 
"  If  any  magistrate,  after  having  concluded 
a  public  work,  put  his  name  rather  than 
that  of  Our  Perpetuity,  let  him  be  judged 
guilty  of  high  treason." 

De  Meunier  observes,  that  the  titles 
tarhich  some  chiefs  assume  are  not  always 
honourable  in  themselves,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  people  respect  them.  The  kin? 
of  Quiterva  calls  himself  the  "  Great  Lion  ;" 
and  for  this  reason  lions  are  there  so  much 
respected,  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  kill 
them,  except  at  royal  huntings. 

T.ie  principal  officers  of  the  empire  of 
Mexico  were  distinguished  by  the  odd 
titles  of  "  Princes  of  unerring  javelins;" 
"  Hackers  of  men ;"  and  "  Drinkers  of 
blood." 

The  king  of  Monomotapa,  surrounded 
by  musicians  and  poets,  is  adulated  by 
such  refined  flatteries,  as  "  Lord  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon ;"  "  Great  Magician ;"  and 
"Great  Thief!" 

The  king  of  Arracan  assumes  the  title  of 
ft  Emperor  of  Arracan;  Possessor  of  the 
White  Elephant,  and  the  two  Ear-rings, 
and  in  virtue  of  this  possession,  legitimate 
heir  of  Pegu  and  Brama,  Lord  of  the 
twelve  provinces  of  Bengal ;  and  of  the 
twelve  Kings  who  place  their  heads  under 
his  feet." 

'  His  majesty  of  Ava,  when  he  writes  to  a 
foreign  sovereign,  calls  himself — "The  King 
of  Kings,  whom  all  others  should  obey ;  the 
Cause  of  the  Preservation  of  all  Animals  ; 
the  liegulatorof  the  Seasons  ;  the  Absolute 
Master  of  the  Ebb  and  Flow  of  the  Sea; 
Brotlier  to  the  Sun ;  and  King  of  the  Four 
and  Twenty  Umbrellas."  These  umbrellas 
are  always  carried  before  him  as  a  mark  of 
his  dignity. 

The  titles  of  the  king  of  Achem  are  sin- 
gular and  voluminous.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  most  striking:  —  "Sovereign  of  the 
Universe,  whose  body  is  luminous  as  the 
sun ;  whom  God  created  to  be  as  accom- 
plished as  is  the  moon  at  her  plenitude; 
whose  eye  trlitters  like  the  northern  star;  a 
Kin?  as  spiritual  as  a  ball  is  round — who 
when  he  rises  shades  all  his  people — from 
under  whose  feet  a  sweet  odour  is  wafted, 
ice.  ice." 

Formerly  (says  Houssaie)  the  title  of 
"  Highness"  was  only  given  to  kings.  It 
was  conferred  on  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arra- 
gon,  and  his  queen  Isabella,  of  Castile. 
Charles  V.  was  the  first  who  took  that  of 
"  Majesty  ;"  not  in  quality  of  king  of  Spain, 
but  as  emperor. 


Our  English  kings  were  apostrophized 
by  the  title  of"  Your  Grace."  Henry  \  III. 
was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of 
"Highness,"  and  at  length  "Majesty." 
Francis  I.  began  to  give  him  this  last  title, 
in  their  interview  in  the  year  1£20.  Our 
first  "  Sacred  Majesty  "  was  our  "  Most 
dread  Sovereign,  His  Highness,  the  Most 
High  and  Mighty  Prince,  James  I." 

The  Great  Tcrk. 

This  designation  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  was  not  conferred,  as  some 
have  imagined,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
subjects.  Mahomet  II.  was  the  first  Turk- 
ish emperor  on  whom  the  Christians  be- 
stowed the  title  of  "  The  Great  Turk." 
The  distinction  was  not  in  consequence  of 
his  noble  deeds,  but  from  the  vast  extent  of 
his  territories,  in  comparison  of  those  of 
the  sultan  of  Iconia,  or  Cappadocia,  his 
contemporary,  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  "The  Little  Turk."  After  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  Mahomet  II.  de- 
privea  "  The  Little  Turk"  of  his  dominions, 
yet  he  still  preserved  the  title  of  "  The  Great 
Turk,"  though  the  propriety  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  event. 

.    .  ■ 

AN  INSCRIPTION,' 

Said  to  have'been  dug  out  of  the  Ruins  of 
a  Palace  at  Rome. 

Under  this  monument  repose  the  ashes 
of  Domitiax,  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  the 
fourth  scourge  of  Rome;  a  tyrant,  no  less 
deliberate  than  Tiberius,  no  less  capricious 
than  Caligula,  and  no  less  outrageous  than 
Nero. 

^  hen  satiated  with  issuing  edicts  to 
spill  human  blood,  he  found  an  amusement 
in  stabbing  flies  with  a  bodkin. 

His  reign,  though  undisturbed  by  war, 
occasioned  no  less  calamity  to  his  country 
than  would  have  happened  from  the  loss  of 
twenty  battles. 

He  was  magnificent  from  vanity,  affable 
from  avarice,  and  implacable  from  cow- 
ardice. 

He  flattered  incessantly  the  soldiery,  who 
governed  him,  and  detested  the  senate, 
who  caressed  him. 

He  insulted  his  countTy  by  his  laws, 
heaven  by  his  impiety,  and  nature  by  his 
pleasures. 

White  living,  he  was  deified:  and  the 
assassins  alone,   whom    his   empress   hud 
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sent  to  despatch  him,  could  convince  him 
of  his  mortality. 

Tins  monster  governed  during  fifteen 
years ;  yet  the  administration  of  Titus,  the 
delight  of  humankind,  was  confined  to  two. 

Ye  passengers !  who  read  this  inscrip- 
tion, blaspheme  not  the  Gods  ! 





DICKEY  FLETCHER. 
To  the  Editor. 

I  hastily  transcribe  the  following,  origin- 
ally written  for  the  Hull  Advertiser,  and 
printed  in  that  paper  for  September  27, 
1827,  and  subsequently  in  some  of  the 
London  and  provincial  newspapers. 

On  Saturday,  September  22,  1827,  the 
inhabitants  and  visitants  of  Bridlington 
Quay,  by  a  fatal  accident,  were  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  services  of  Richard  Fletcher, 
the  facetious  and  well-known  bellman  of 
that  place,  whose  singular  appearance, 
rhyming  propensity,  peculiar  manner  of 
pronunciation,  and  drawling  and  general 
originality,  have  so  long  been  a  source  of 
amusement.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  above- 
mentioned  day  he  was  following  his  usual 
vocation,  with  that  accustomed  gaiety  and 
cheerfulness  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
when  having  occasion  to  call  at  the  lodging- 
house  of  Mr.  Gray,  he  accidentally  fell 
down  the  steps  of  a  cellar-kitchen  and 
broke  his  neck.  The  death  of  "  poor 
Dickey,''  and  the  shocking  manner  in  which 
it  occurred,  excited  much  commisera- 
tion. The  deceased  was  seventy-nine  years 
of  age,  and  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine,  the  relict  of  a  former  bellman, 
to  whom  he  had  been  united  about  four 
years — during  which  period  the  antiquated 
pair  formed  a  striking  pattern  of  attach- 
ment. Dickey  was  a  freeman  of  Hull,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  is  deserving  of 
mention.  In  the  event  of  a  contested 
election  he  was  uniformly  for  the  "  third 
man ;"  as,  he  would  say,  "  the  other  two 
would  not  think  of  looking  after  me,  but 
for  him." 

A  specimen  of  Dickey's  rhyming  eccen- 
tricities appeared  in  the  Hull  Advertiser  of 
August  5th,  1825;  a  copy  of  which,  and 
the  paragraph  accompanying  it,  is  here 
given  : — 

"  The  company  at  Bridlington  Quay  are 


often  highly  amused  by  that  eccentric  little 
creature,  yclep'd  '  the  bellman.'  He  is 
quite  a  lion ; — being  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
crier.  His  poetry  is  uncommonly  original, 
and  if  his  pronunciation,  when  improvising, 
be  not  so  too,  it  is  uncommonly  Yorkshire, 
which  is  as  good.  The  following  lines  are 
a  very  faithful  imitation  of  the  '  cry  '  this 
singular-looking  being  drawled  forth  on 
Saturday  morning,  July  30  : — 

'  Tack'n  oop  this  forenoon  apod  noarth  sans 
Two  keyes,  wich  I  ev  i'  my  ans  ; — 
Wo-hever  as  lost  'urn  raus  coom  te  inea, 
An  they  sal  ev  'am  agean  an  we  can  agprea.'  " 

"  Dickey's  late  marriage  was  one  of  the 
'  largest  and  the  funniest'  known  in  Brid- 
lington for  a  long  time ;  a  barouche  and 
pair  were  gratuitously  provided  on  the 
occasion,  as  well  as  a  wedding-dinner  and 
other  et  easterns.  Since  '  they  twain  be- 
came one  flesh,'  Dickey  has  been  very 
proud  of  walking  abroad,  at  fair  times  and 
public  occasions,  with  '  his  better  part/ 
when  they  generally  formed  objects  of  con- 
siderable attraction  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  not  particularly  known." 

T.  C. 

Bridlington,  October,  1827. 


ANOTHER  ODD  SIGN.* 

At  Wold  Newton,  near  Bridlington, 
there  is  a  public-house  with  the  sign  of  a 
crooked  billet,  and  the  following  lines  on 
an  angular  board : — 

First  side. 

When  this  comical  stick  grew  in  the  wood 
Our  Ale  was  fresh  and  very  good, 
Step  in  and  taste,  0  do  make  haste, 
For  if  you  don't  'twill  surely  waste. 

Second  side. 


When  you  have  vievv'd  the  other  side, 
Come  read  this  too  before  you  ride  j 
And  now  to  end  we'll  let  it  pass» 
Step  in,  kind  friends,  and  take  a  9LAS8 




Bridlington. 


T.  C. 


*  See  Table  Booh,  vol.  i.  p.  636. 
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For  the  Table  Book. 
TO  FANNY. 

No,  Fanny,  no,  it  may  not  be ! 

Though  parting  break  my  heart  in  twain, 
This  hour  I  go,  by  many  a  sea 

Divided — ne'er  we  meet  again. 

I  love  thee ;  and  that  look  of  thine, 
That  tear  upon  thy  pallid  cheek, 

Assures  me  that  I  now  resign 

What  long  it  was  my  joy  to  seek. 

Oh  !  once  it  was  my  happiest  dream, 
My  only  hope,  my  fondest  prayer; 

'Tis  gone,  and  like  a  meteor  beam 
Hath  past,  and  left  me  to  despair. 

Yet  may  you  still  of  joy  partake. 
Nor  find  like  me  those  hopes  decay, 

"Which  ever,  like  a  desert  lake. 
Attract  the  sight  to  fade  away. 

I  could  not  brook  to  see  that  eye, 

So  full  of  life,  so  radiant  now, 
I  could  not  see  its  lustre  die. 

And  time's  cold  hand  deface  thy  brow — 

And  death  will  come,  or  soon  or  late, 
(I  could  not  brook  to  know  that  hour,) 

But,  if  I  do  not  learn  thy  fate, 
I'll  think  thou  ne'er  canst  feel  his  pow'r. 

Yes  !  I  will  fly  !  though  years  may  roll, 
And  other  thoughts  may  love  estrange, 

'Twill  give  some  pleasure  to  my  soul 
To  know  I  cannot  see  thee  change. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  death  cannot  bring 
One  hour  of  anguish  more  to  me  ; 

Since  I  have  felt  the  only  sting 
He  e'er  could  give,  in  leaving  thee. 


s. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  ILLUSION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  a  person  unable  to  reckon 
upon  the  certain  receipt  of  sixpence  per 
annum,  and  yet  I  enjoy  all  the  pleasures 
this  sublunary  world  can  afford.  My  as- 
sertion may  startle,  but  its  truth  will  be 
apparent  when  I  declare  myself  a  visionary, 
or,  what  is  called  by  the  world,  "  a  castle 
builder."  Many  would  denounce  my  pro- 
fession as  useless  and  unprofitable ;  but 
the  object  constantly  desired  and  inces- 
santly pursued  by  mankind  is  happiness, 
which  they  find  as  evanescent  and  delusive 
as  the  silver  of  the  moou  upon  the  waters. 


Most  men  attach  to  certain  states  of  ex- 
istence every  pleasure  that  the  earth  can 
bestow.  Some  enter  these  by  laborious 
and  careful  steps,  but  find  them,  upon  ex- 
amination, devoid  of  the  charms  which 
their  enthusiastic  imaginations  had  painted. 
Others,  more  ardent  and  less  calculating-, 
rapidly  ascend  towards  the  object  of  their 
wishes,  and  when  their  hands  are  stretched 
forth  to  grasp  it  they  lose  their  high  foot- 
ing by  an  incautious  step,  and  fall  into  an 
abyss  of  despondence  and  are  lost  for  ever. 
How  different  a  fate  is  mine  !  I  have  been 
the  conqueror  of  nations,  without  feeling  a 
pang  at  the  recollection  of  the  blood  spilled 
in  raising  me  to  my  exalted  situation.  I 
have  been  the  idol  and  defender  of  my 
country,  without  suffering  the  anxieties  of 
a  statesman.  I  have  obtained  the  affections 
of  an  amiable  girl,  without  enduring  the 
solicitudes  of  a  protracted  courtship.  In 
fact,  I  possess  every  earthly  pleasure,  with- 
out any  of  the  pains  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  them.  True  it  is,  that  the  visions  I 
create  are  easily  dispelled,  but  this  is  a 
source  of  gratification  rather  than  regret. 
When  glutted  with  conquest,  1  sink  into 
love  ;  and  on  these  failing  to  charm  me,  I 
enter  upon  scenes  more  congenial  to  the 
desires  with  which  I  feel  myself  inspired. 
Every  wish  that  I  conceive  is  instantly 
gratified,  and  in  a  moment  I  possess  that 
which  many  devote  their  whole  lives  to 
obtain.  Surely  the  existence  I  lead  is  an 
enviable  one  ;  yet  many  calling  themselves 
my  friends  (and  I  believe  them  to  be  such) 
would  wish  me  to  think  otherwise.  Some- 
times, to  gratify  their  desires,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  break  the  fairy  spells  that  bind 
me  ;  but  when  I  dissipate  the  mist  in  which 
I  am  almost  constantly  surrounded,  the 
scenes  of  misery  that  present  themselves  to 
my  view  have  such  an  effect  upon  my 
senses,  that  on  returning  to  my  peculiar 
regions  they  appear  doubly  delightful,  from 
being  contrasted  by  those  of  the  real  world. 

I  have  obtruded  this  epistle  on  your  no- 
tice, in  vindication  of  a  practice  which  has 
been  deprecated  by  many ;  solely,  as  I 
believe,  from  their  powers  of  imagination 
being  unable  to  lead  them  into  the  abodes 
where  I  so  happily  dwell.  Should  you 
think  it  unworthy  a  place  in  your  miscel- 
lany, its  rejection  will  not  occasion  me  a 
moment's  mortification,  as  I  already  possess 
a  reputation  for  literary  acquirements,  far 
surpassing  any  which  has  been  given  to 
the  most  celebrated  writers  that  have  flou- 
rished since  the  creation  of  your  miserable 
world. 

November  6,  1827.  T.  T.  B. 
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OLD  MACARONIC  POEM. 

To  the  Editor. 

\  Sir, — I  am  a  literary  lounger,  and  diur- 
nally  amuse  myself,  during  about  four 
hours,  in  poring  over  old  poetical  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum :  the  result  of  yester- 
day's idle  labours  was  the  accompanying 
transcript  from  a  macaronic  drinking  song, 
which  appears  to  me  a  very  curious  amal- 
gamation of  jollity  and  devotion.  If  you 
coincide  in  this  opinion,  perhaps  you  will 
honour  its  unknown  author  by  inserting  it 
in  your  delightful  miscellany,  which,  like 
the  diving  bell,  restores  to  the  world  many 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  and  rescues 
them  from  eternal  oblivion. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant 
and  constant  reader, 

Le  Flak eur. 
Beading  Boom, 

Brit.  Mus.  Nov.  22,  1827. 

Fkom  the  Cotton  MS.  Vespasian  A.xxv. 

I, 

There  is  no  tre  that  growe 
On  earthe,  that  I  do  knowe. 
Wore  worthie  praise  I  trowe,' 

Than  is  the  vyne, 
Whos  grapes,  as  ye  may  rede, 
Their  licoure  forthe  dothe  shede, 
Wherof  is  made  indede 

All  our  good  wyne. 
And  wyne,  ye  maye  trust  me, 
Causethe  men  for  to  be 
Merie,  for  so  ye  see 

His  nature  is ; 
Then  put  asyde  all  wrathe. 
For  David  showde  us  bathe, 
Vinum  letificat 

Cor  hominis. 


Wyne  taken'with  excesse, 
As  Scripture  dothe  expresse, 
Causethe  great  hevines 

Unto  the  mynde  :" 
But  theie  that  take  pleasure 
To  drinke  it  with  measure, 
Ko  dbute  a  great  treasure 

They  shall  it  finde. 
Then  voide  you  all  sadnes, 
Drinke  your  wyne  with  gladnes, 
To  take  thought  is  madnes, 

And  marke  well  this  ; 
And  put  asyde  all  wrathe,  &c  at  supra. 

How  brjage  ye  that  to  pas 
Cordis  Jucunditas, 
Is  nqw  and  ever  was 

The  lyfe  of  man  ; 


Sithe  that  mirthe  hathe  no  peare, 
Then  let  us  make  good  cbcare. 
And  be  you  merie  heare, 

While  that  ye  can  ; 
And  drinke  well  of  this  wyne, 
While  it  is  good  and  fyne. 
And  showe  some  outwarde  syne 

Of  joye  and  blisse  ; 
Expell  from  you  all  wrathe,  &c.  ut  supra. 


This  thinge  full  well  ye  ken, 

Hevines  dnlleth  men. 

But  take  this  medicien  then, 

Where'er  ye  come : 
Refreshe  yourself  therewith, 
For  it  was  said  long  sithe, 
That  vinum  acuit 

Ingeuium. 
Then  give  not  a  chery 


For  sider  nor  perrye, 


AVyne  maketh  man  merie, 

Ye  knowe  well  this; 
And  put  asyde  all  wrathe,  &c.  ut  snpra. 

5. 

In  hope  to  have  release 
From  all  our  hevines, 
And  mirthe  for  to  encrease 

Sum  dele  the  more, 
Pulsemus  organa, 
Simul  cum  cithara, 
Vinum  et  musiea 

Vegetabit  cor. 
But  sorowe,  care,  and  strife 
Shortnethe  the  days  of  life, 
Bothe  of  man  and  of  wyfe 

It  will  not  mis  ; 
Then  pat  asyde  all  wrathe,  &c.  ut  supra. 

6. 

A  merie  herte  in  caga 
Makethe  a  lustie  age. 
As  telleth  us  the  sage, 

Ever  for  the  noynes ; 
Because  we  should  delight 
In  mirthe,  bothe  daye  and  night; 
He  saitb  an  hevie  fright 

Driethe  up  the  bones. 
Wherfor,  let  us  alwaye 
Rejoice  in  God,  I  saye,  A(jBl[    yI>£9J« 

Our  mirthe  cannot  decaye  TjdJ  'Aa^. 

If  we  do  this, 
And  put  asyde  all  wrathe,  tout  supra. 

7.  '     ' 

ill  .'* 

Nowe  ye  that  be  presente, 

Laud  God  Omnipotent, 
That  hathe  us  given  and  sent 

Our  dalie  foode,     '" 
When  thorowe  sinne. we're  slaine. 
He  sent  his  son  again  e, 
Us  to'redceme  from  paine 

?y  his  swcete  bloode. 
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And  he  is  the  trewe  vyne, 
From  whome  distill'd  the  wyne, 
That  bonghte  your  soules  and  myne, 

You  kaowe  well  this  : 
Then  put  asyde  all  w/athe, 
For  David  showde  us  hathe 
Vinum  letificat 

Cor  hominis. 


ANTY  BRIONAL  AND  THE  BEG-  ' 
G1NG  QUAKER. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

A  few  years  ago  a  stout  old  man,  with 
Ion?  grey  hair,  and  dressed  in  the  habit  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  seen  begging  in 
the  streets  of  Durham.  The  inhabitants, 
attracted  by  the  novelty  of  a  "  begging 
Quaker,"  thronged  about  him,  and  several 
questioned  him  as  to  his  residence,  &c. 
Amongst  them  was  "  Anty  Brignal,"  the 
police-officer,  who  told  him  to  go  about  his 
business,  or  he  would  put  him  in  the  kitty* 
"  for  an  imposteror."  "  Who  ever  heard," 
said  Anthony,  "  of  a  begging  Quaker  ?" 
"  But,"  said  the  mendicant,  while  tears 
flowed  adown  his  face,  **  thou  knowest, 
friend,  there  be  bad  Quakers  as  well  as 
good  ones;  and,  I  confess  to  thee,  I  have 
been  a  bad  one.  My  name  is  John  Tay- 
lor ;  I  was  in  the  hosiery  business  at  N , 

and  through  drunkenness  have  become  a 
bankrupt.  The  society  have  turned  me 
out,  my  friends  have  deserted  me.  I  have 
no  one  in  the  world  to  help  me  but  my 
daughter,  who  lives  in  Edinburgh,  and  I 
am  now  on  my  way  thither.  Thou  seest, 
friend,  why  I  beg  ;  it  is  to  get  a  little  money 
to  help  me  on  my  way  :  be  merciful,  as  thou 
hopest  for  mercy."  "  Come,  come,"  said 
the  officer,  "  it  won't  do,  you  know;  there's 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  it ;  'tis  all  false. 
Did  not  I  see  you  drunk  at  Nevill's  Cross 
(a  public-house  of  that  name)  the  other 
night?"  "  No,  friend,"  said  the  man  of 
unsteady  habits,  "  thou  didst  not  see  me 
drunk  there,  but  I  was  there,  and  saw  thee 
drunk ;  and  thou  knowest  when  a  man  is 
drunk  he  thinks  every  body  else  so!"  This 
was  a  poser  for  the  police-officer.  The 
crowd  laughed,  and  "  Anty  Brignal  "  slunk 
away  from  their  derision,  while  money  fell 
plentifully  into  the  extended  hat  of  the  dis- 
owned quaker. 

T.  Q.  M. 

*  Sojs  thfl  house  of  correction  called  in  Durham, 


% 


For  the  Table  Book.  ' 
^  THE  ORPHANS.   ; 

KITTEN  ON    SEEING  A  SMALL.  -LITHOGRA- 
PHIC Print  of  two  Female  Orphan 

Children. 

- 

Like  two  Fair  flowers  that  grow  in  some  lone  spot, 

Bent  by  the  breeze  that  wafts  their  fragrance  round- 
Pale,  mild,  and  lovely  ;  but  by  all  forgot, — 
They  droop  neglected  on  the  dewy  ground. 

o 

* 

Thus  left  alone,  without  a  friend  or  guide 
To  cheer  them,  through  life's  drear  and  rugged  way, 

Stand  these  two  pensive  mourners  side  by  side, 
To  sorrow  keen,  and  early  grief,  a  prey. 

3. 

Low  in  the  grave,  o'er  which  the  cypress  spreads 
Its  gloomy  shade,  in  death  their  parents  sleep  ; 

Unconscious  now  they  rest  their  weary  heads, 
Nor  hear  their  children  sigh,  nor  see  theinweep. 

And  see,  a  tear-drop  gems  the  younger's  eye, ' 
While  struggling  from  its  coral  cell  to  startj 

Oh,  how  that  pearl  of  sensibility 
In  silence  pleads  to  every  feeliDg  heart. 


Not  Niobe,  when  doom'd  by  cruel  fate 

To  weep  for  ever  in  a  crystal  shower, 
Could  claim  more  pity  for  her  hapless  state, 

Than  does,  for  you,  that  drop  of  magic  power." 

6. 

Breathes  there  on  earth,  of  human  form  possesf," 
One  who  would  in  those  bosoms  plant  a  thorn, 

And  banish  thence  the  halcyon's  tranquil  nest, 
While  they  its  loss  in  secret  anguish  mourn? 

7. 

Perish  the  wretch  !  who  with  deceitful  wile 
Forsaken  innocence  would  lead  astray, 

And  round  her  like  a  treach'rous  serpent  coiL 
And  having  stung,  relentless  haste  away. 

Q 

May  you  the  orphan's  friend  find  ever  near 

To  guard  you  safe,  and  strew  your  path  with  flowers 

May  hope's  bright  sun  your  gloomy  morning  cheer, 
And  shine  in  splendour  on  your  evening  hours.  ' 

It.  B. 

Sept.  182J.1  ({srtf 
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For  the  Tahle  Book. 

JACK  THE  VIPER. 

This  is  an  odd  name  for  a  man,  who  does 
not  bear  the  appearance  of  a  viper,  or  "  a 
snake  in  the  grass."  He  is  a  rough  sort  of 
fellow,  has  been  at  Waterloo,  but  did  not 
obtain  a  medal.  He,  nevertheless,  carries 
the  hue  of  a  triumphant  soldier,  wears  an 
honest  sunburnt  face,  and  might  be  trusted 
with  his  majesty's  great  seal,  or  that  of 
another  description  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  is  a  lover  of  ringing  bells  and  swine ; 
but  without  regular  employment.  A  sin- 
gular piece  of  human  construction,  lone, 
and  erratic  in  his  love  of  nature.  A  shep- 
herd lies  down  at  ease  by  the  sides  of  his 
flocks  and  fountains,  listens  to  the  plaints 
of  injured  birds,  the  voice  of  water  and 
the  music  of  skies,  and  dreams  away  his 
existence,  years  of  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age.  Jack  is  more  tranquil  even  than 
the  shepherd.  He  creeps  silently  in  woods 
and  forests,  and  on  retired  hot  banks,  in 
search  of  serpentine  amusement — he  is  a 
viper  catcher.  Strange  that  creatures, 
generally  feared  and  shunned  by  mankind, 
should  win  Jack's  attention  and  sympathy, 
Yet,  true  it  is,  that  Jack  regards  them  as 
the  living  beauties  of  solitude,  the  lovely 
but  startling  inhabitants  of  luxuriant  spots 
in  the  sultry  summer.  Were  we  to  look 
round  us,  in  the  haunts  of  men,  we  could, 
perhaps,  discover  beings  as  fearful  and 
awakening.  Jack  has  travelled,  seen  the 
world,  and  profited  by  his  travels  ;  for  he 
has  learned  to  be  contented.  He  is  not 
entirely  idle,  nor  wholly  industrious.  If 
he  can  get  a  crust  sufficient  for  the  day,  he 
leaves  the  evil  if  it  should  visit  him.  The 
first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  high  noon 
of  a  scorching  day,  at  an  inn  in  Layton- 
stone.  He  came  in  while  a  sudden  storm 
descended,  and  a  rainbow  of  exquisite 
majesty  vaulted  the  earth.  Sitting  down 
at  a  table,  he  beckoned  the  hostess  for  his 
beer,  and  conversed  freely  with  his  ac- 
quaintance. By  his  arch  replies  I  found 
that  I  was  in  company  with  an  original — 
a  man  that  might  stretch  forth  his  arm  in 
the  wilderness  without  fear,  and,  like  Paul, 
grasp  an  adder  without  harm.  He  play- 
fully entwined  his  fingers  with  their  coils 
and  curled  crests,  and  played  with  their 
forked  tongues.  He  had  unbuttoned  his 
waistcoat,  and  as  dexterously  as  a  fish- 
woman  handles  her  eels,  let  out  several 
snakes  and  adders,  Warmed  by  his  breast, 
and  spread  them  on  the  table.  He  took 
off  his  hat,  and  others  of  different  sizes  and 


lengths  twisted  before  me ;  some  of  them, 
when  he  unbosomed  his  shirt,  returned  to 
the  genial  temperature  of  his  skin ;  some 
curled  round  the  legs  of  the  table,  and 
others  rose  in  a  defensive  attitude.  He 
irritated  and  humoured  them,  to  express 
either  pleasure  or  pain  at  his  will.  Some 
were  purchased  by  individuals,  and  Jack 
pocketed  his  gain,  observing,  "  a  frog,  or 
mouse,  occasionally,  is  enough  for  a  snake's 
satisfaction."' 

The  "  Naturalist's  Cabinet "  says,  that 
u  in  the  presence  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  while  the  philosophers  were  mak- 
ing elaborate  dissertations  on  the  danger  of 
the  poison  of  vipers,  taken  inwardly,  a 
viper  catcher,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
requested  that  a  quantity  of  it  might  be  put 
into  a  vessel ;  and  then,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  company,  he  drank  it  off.  Every 
one  expected  the  man  instantly  to  drop 
down  dead  ;  but  they  soon  perceived  their 
mistake,  and  found  that,  taken  inwardly, 
the  poison  was  as  harmless  as  water." 

William  Oliver,  a  viper  catcher  at  Bath, 
was  the  first  who  discovered  that,  by  the 
application  of  olive  oil,  the  bite  of  the  viper 
is  effectually  cured.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
1735,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bitten  by 
an  old  black  viper ;  and  after  enduring  all 
the  agonising  symptoms  of  approaching 
death,  by  using  olive  oil,  he  perfectly  re- 
covered. 

Viper's  flesh  was  formerly  esteemed  for 
its  medicinal  virtues,  and  its  salt  was 
thought  to  exceed  every  other  animal  pro- 
duct, in  giving  vigour  to  a  languid  consti- 
tution. 

August,  1827.  | 


A  SKETCH  IN  SPA  FIELDS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a  veteran,  who  in  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion lost  his  sight  by  the  ophthalmy,  and 
now  asks  alms  of  the  passenger  in  the  little 
avenue  leading  from  Sadler's  Wells  to  Spa 
Fields,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  New 
River  Head. 

His  figure,  sir,  would  serve  for  a  model 
of  Belisarius,  and  even  his  manner  of 
soliciting  would  be  no  disgrace  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  I  am  not  expert  at  drawing 
portraits,  yet  will  endeavour  by  two  or 
three  lines  to  give  a  slight  conception  of 
this.     His  present  height  is  full  six  feet, 
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but  in  his  youth  it  must  have  been  nearly 
two  inches  more ;  as  the  weight  of  about 
sixty-hve  years  has  occasioned  a  slight  cur- 
vature of  the  spine.  His  limbs  are  large 
and  muscular,  his  shoulders  broad,  his 
chest  capacious,  the  lines  of  his  counte- 
nance indicate  intelligence  ;  his  motion  is 
not  graceful,  for  he  appears  to  step  without 
confidence,  occasioned  no  doubt  by  his 
blindness. 

Now,  sir,  give  his  head  no  other  covering 
than  a  few  very  short  grey  hairs,  and  button 
him  up  close  in  the  remains  of  a  dragoon 
dress,  and  you  have  his  likeness  as  exact  as 
an  unskilful  artist  can  ?ive  it. 

O. 

N.B. — An  old  woman  must  lead  him. 

, ■ — 

Ofrtrarts; 

FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

Moore,  in  his  life  of  Sheridan,  says,  that 
"  he  (Sheridan)  had  a  sort  of  hereditary 
fancy  for  difficult  trifling  in  poetry  ;  parti- 
cularly to  that  sort  which  consists  in  rhym- 
ing to  the  same  word  through  a  long  string 
of  couplets,  till  every  rhyme  that  the-  lan- 
guage supplies  for  it  is  exhausted  :"  and 
quotes  some  dozen  lines,  entitled  "  My 
Trunk,"  aud  addressed  "  To  Anne,"  where- 
in a  lady  is  made  to  bewail  the  loss  of  her 
trunk,  and  rhymes  her  lamentation.  The 
editor,  in  a  note,  says,  "  Some  verses  by 
general  Fitzpatrick  on  lord  Holland's  fa- 
ther, are  the  best  specimen  I  know  of  this 
scherzo."  The  general's  lines  I  have  never 
seen,  and  it  is  probable  they  are  only  in 
MS. ;  but  le  Seigneur  des  Accords,  in  his 
Bizarrures,  (ed.  1 080,  Paris,  Richer,  feuillet 
27,)  quotes  sixty  lines,  rhyming  on  a  very 
indecent  word  from  "  un  certain  hure  contre 
les  femmes,"  composed  by  Drusac,  "  un 
Tolosain  rimailleur  imitant  Marot ;"  and 
who  is  there  stated  to  have  composed  300 
or  400  verses  on  the  same  subject,  and  to 
the  same  rhyme.  And  at  feuillet  162  of 
the  same  work  and  edition,  the  Seigneur 
adduces  two  other  remarkable  instances  of 
"  difficult  trifling  in  poetry."  Speaking  of 
one  of  which,  he  says,  "  Vn  Allemant 
nommc  Petrus  Porcius  Porta,  autrement 
Petrus  Placentius,  a  fait  un  petit  poeme 
laborieux  le  possible  auquel  il  descrit  Pic- 
kam  PoKCOiii'M  en  350  vers  ou  environ, 
qui  commencent  tous  par  P,  dont  j'ai  rap- 
porte  ces  xvi  suivas  pour  exemple,  et  pour 


contenter  ceux  qui  ne  l'ont  pas  veu."  The 
quotation  referred  to  commences  with 

"PraeceLis  Proauis  Polchrfc  Prognate  Patrone," 
and  concludes  with 

"  Pingni  Porcoru  Pingendo  Poemate  Pagaam." 

The  other  instances  adduced  by  the  Sei- 
gneur of  this  laborious  folly,  is  related  also 
of  a  German,  by  name  Chnstianus  Pierius  ; 
who,  says  the  author,  "  depuis  peu  de 
temps  a  fait  un  opuscule  d'environ  mille  ou 
douze  ces  vers,  intitule  Christus  Cruci- 
fixus,  tous  les  mots  duquel  commencent 
par  C."  Four  lines  are  quoted ;  they  are 
as  follows : — 

Currite  Castalides  Christi  Coraitante  Camoense 
Concelabratnre  Cuctorum  Carmine  Certnm 
Confngiuin  Collapsorum  Concurrite  Cantos 
Concinnaturae  Celebres  Celebresque  Cothurnos. 

I  myself  recollect  seeing  and  copying  at 
Notting  Hill  some  lines  written  (I  think) 
on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  (the  copy  of 
which  I  have  however  lost ;)  which,  al- 
though short,  were  sufficiently  curious. 
They  were  in  an  album  belonging  to  the 
sister  of  a  schoolfellow,  (W.  6.  S.,)  and, 
as  far  as  I  have  ever  seen,  were  unique  in 
their  species  of  the  paronoemic  genus.  The 
first  line  began  with  "  A,"  and  each  subse- 
quent one  with  a  successive  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  each  word  alliterated  to  the 
initial  letter  of  the  line  where  it  was  placed. 
The  poem  went  through  the  whole  of  the 
alphabet,  not  even  excepting  X  or  Z,  and 
must  have  required  a  world  of  Patience  and 
Perseverance  to  Perfect. 


Marot,  christened  Clement,  the  French 
poet,  who  is  said,  in  a  quotation  from  le 
Seigneur  des  Accords  in  the  foregoing  note, 
to  have  been  imitated  by  Drusac,  lived  jn 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  was  a  Protest- 
-ant.  There  is  a  poi  trait  of  him  at  page  1G1 
of  "  Les  Vrais  Portraits  des  Hommes  Illus- 
tres  "  of  Theodore  de  Btze,  Geneva,  1681, 
whereto  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  is  attached  ; 
which  says,  that  "  par  une  admirable  feli- 
cite  d'esprit,  sans  aucune  coirnoissance  des 
langiies  ni  des  sciences,  il  surpassa  tous  les 
pottes  qui  l'auoient  devance."  He  was 
twice  banished  on  account  of  his  religion  ; 
.and  when  in  exile  translated  one-third  of 
the  Psalms  into  French  verse.  "  -Mais  au 
reste,"  says  Theodore,"  avant  passe  presque 
toute  sa  vie  a  la  suite  de  cour,  (ou  la  pi  ('to 
et  l'honestete  n'dt  gueres  d'audiance,)  il  ne 
ge  soucia  pas  beaucoup  de  reformer  sa  vie 
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peu  Chretienne,  ains  se  gouuernoit  a  sa 
maniere  accoutumee  raesmes  en  sa  vieil- 
lesse,  et  raourut  en  lage  de  60  ans  a  Turin, 
on  il  s'estoit  retire  sous  la  faueur  du  Lieu- 
tenant du  Roi."  He  was  a  Quercinois, 
having  been  born  at  Cahors,  in  Quercy. 

The  following  lines  were  written  after 
his  death  by  Jodelle,  who  was  famed  for 
these  "  vers  rapportez." 

Quercy,  la  Coar,  le  Piedmont,  l'Univers 
Me  fit,  me  tint,  m'enterra,  me  cogneut, 
Quercy  mon  los,  la  coot  tout  mon  temps  eut, 
Piedmont  mes  os,  etl'univers  mes  vers. 


Guildhall. — Misson,  in  his  "  Memoires 
et  Observations  faites  par  un  Voyageur  en 
Angleterre,"  published  anonymously  at  the 
Hague  in  1698,  under  this  head,  accounts 
thus  philologically  for  the  name  : — "  II  est 
a  croire  que  la  grande  salle  etoit  autrefois 
doree,  puisque  le  motde  Guild  ou  Gild-hull, 
signifie  salle  doree."  To  do  him  justice, 
however,  after  quoting  so  ridiculous  a  pas- 
sage, I  must  annex  his  note,  as  follows  : — 
"  D'autres  disent  que  Guild  est  un  ancien 
mot  qui  signifie  incorporc :  Guildhall;  la 
salle  des  incorporez  ou  associez." — p.  236. 


Juliet  was  no  doubt  a  delectable  little 
creature,  but,  like  most  of  the  genus,  she 
was  but  a  flimsy  metaphysician.  "  What's 
in  a  name  .'"  that  depends  no\v-a-days  on 
the  length  or  age  of  it.  The  question  should 
be  put  to  a  Buckinghamshire  meeting  man, 
if  one  would  desire  to  know  the  qualities 
of  all  the  component  parts  of  an  Abraham 
or  Absolam.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
people  seem  to  think  they  have  bilked  the 
devil,  and  booked  sure  places  in  heaven 
for  their  children,  if,  at  their  christening, 
they  get  but  a  scripture  name  tacked  to  the 
urchins.  "  In  proof  whereof,"  Esther, 
Aaron,  and  Shadrack  Puddyfat,  with  mas- 
ter Moses  Myrmidon,  formed  a  blackberry- 
ing  party  that  I  fell  in  with  a  summer  back 
near  Botley,  on  the  road  between  Chesham 
and  Heme!  Hempstead.  At  a  farm-house 
in  Bucks  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  for  the 
twelve  apostles  to  be  seen  tucking  in  greens 
and  bacon,  or  for  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be 
found  drunk  together  in  a  pot-house.  Some 
poor  drunken-brained  bigots  would  not  ac- 
cept even  the  free  services  of  a  ploughman, 
whose  name  was  not  known  before  the 
flood. 

Note. — The  names  above  seem  so  very 
ludicrous,  that  I  have  no  doubt  there  will 
be  many   sceptics  to   the   belief  of  their 


reality  if  this  passage  be  printed;  but  I  de- 
clare positively,  on  the  word,  honour,  and 
faith  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  that  they 
are  as  true,  real,  and  existent,  as  Thomas 
Tomkins,  or  any  other  the  most  usual  and 
common  place. 

.  J.  J.  K. 


WHIMSIES. 
An  Essay  on  the  Understanding. 

"  Harry,  I  cannot  think,"  says  Dick, 
•'  What  makes  my  ancles  grow  so  thick  :" 
"  You  do  not  recollect,"  says  Harry, 
"  How  great  a  calf  they  have  to  carry." 


"  Old  Westminster  Quibbles." 
Toes. 

A  fellow  did  desire 
To  warm  at  a  fire 

His  toes,  before  he  went  home  ; 
But  the  man  said  "  No, 
If  you  put  fire  and  toe 

Together,  you  will  burn  the  room." 

B.  C. 

One  did  ask,  why  B 
Was  put  before  C, 

And  did  much  desire  to  know — 
Why  a  man  mast  be, 
Before  he  can  sec, 

And  I  think  I  hare  hit  on  it  now. 

The  Red  Nose. 

A  Man  did  surmise, 
That  another  man's  eyes 

Were  both  of  a  different  frame ; 
For  if  they  had  been  matches, 
Then,  alas !  poor  wretches, 

His  nose  would  a  set  'em  in  a  flame. 


"New  Westminster  Quibbles.' 
The  Soldier. 

"  There  is  one  soldier  less," 
Exclaimed  sister  Bess, 

As  a  funeral  passed  by  the  door; 
Then  said  Mr.  Brown, 
*'  I'll  bet  you  a  crown, 

I'll  prove  it  is  one  soldier  morl." 

Scilicet. 

Why  every  silly  cit 
Has  pretensions  to  wit, 

You  may  learn  if  you  listen  to  my  ditty ; 
The  word  scilicet 
In  law  means  to  wit, 

So  citizens,  by  law,  must  be  u  it-/-/. 


v., 

i 

to; 
M 
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gfvtel)  p'pe£« 


A  young  friend  brings  me  from  Ireland 
a  couple  of  pipes,  in  common  use  among 
the  labouring  people  in  Dublin  and  Clon- 
mel.  Their  shape  and  materials  being 
wholly  different  from  any  in  England,  they 
are  represented  in  the  above  engraving, 
which  shows  their  exact  size.  The  bowl 
part,  formed  of  iron,  like  the  socket  of  a 
candlestick,  is  inserted  in  apiece  of  maho- 
gany carved,  as  here  shown,  in  the  shape 

Vol.  II.— 52. 


of  a  violin,  or  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  other 
whimsical  form ;  and  the  mahogany  is 
securely  bound  and  ornamented  with  brass 
wire :  to  a  small  brass  chain  is  attached  a 
tin  cover  to  the  bowl.  The  tube  is  of  dog- 
wood, such  as  butchers'  skewers  are  made 
of,  or  of  a  similar  hard  wood;  and,  being 
movable,  may  be  taken  out  for  accommo- 
dation to  the  pocket,  or  renewal  at  plea- 
sure.    These  pipes  cost  sixpence  each. 
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21. 

Fat  man's  device  to  get  a  dainty. 
I  have  a  privilege.  I  was  at  the  tavern  the  other 
day  ;  in  the  next  room  I  smelt  hot  venison.  I  sent  but 
a  drawer  to  tell  the  company,  "  one  in  the  house  with 
a  great  belly  longed  for  a  corner,"  and  I  had  half  a 
pasty  sent  me  immediately.  Shirley. 

22. 
Miser's  Servant. 

Friend.  Camelion,  how  now,  have  you  turned  away 
your  master  ? 

Camelion.  Xo;  I  sold  my  place.  As  I  was  thinking 
to  run  away,  comes  this  fellow,  and  offers  me  a  break- 
fast for  my  good  will  to  speak  to  my  master  for  him. 
1  took  him  at  his  word,  and  resigned  my  office,  and 
turned  over  my  hunger  to  him  immediately.  Now  I 
serve  a  man.  Shirley. 

23. 
Walking. 

Fine  Lady.  I  am  glad  I  am  come  home,  for  I  am 
even  as  weary  with  this  walking;  for  God's  sake, 
whereabouts  does  the  pleasure  of  walking  lie  ?  I  swear 
I  have  often  sought  it  till  I  was  weary,  and  yet  I  could 
ne'er  find  it.  T.  Killegrew. 

24. 
Foolish  Suitor. 

Alderman.  Save  you,  Sir. 

Suitor.  You  do  not  think  me  damn'd,  t-i  ,  that  you 
bestow 
That  salutation  on  me  ? 

Aid.  Good,  Sir,  no. 
Whom  would  you  speak  with  here? 

Suit.  Sir,  my  discourse 
Points  at  one  Alderman  Covel. 

Aid.  I  am  the  party. 

Suit.  I  uuderstand  you  have  a  daughter,  i> 
Of  most  unknown  perfections. 

Aid.  She  is  as  Heaven  made  her — 

Suit.  She  goes  naked  then  ; 
The  tailor  has  no  hand  in  her. 

L. 


stories 

OF    THE 

Ciaben  Bales* 

No.  III. 


He  had  been  in  Yorkshire  dale 

Among  the  winding  scars, 
Where  deep  and  low  the  hamlets  lie, 
Beneath  a  little  patch  of  sky. 

And  little  patch  of  stars. — Wordswobth. 

Proem. 
In  the  summer  of  1823  I  was  residing 
for  a  few  days  at  a  solitary  inn  amongst  the 
hills   of  Craven.      One   afternoon   I  had 


planned  an  excursion  to  a  neighbouring 
cave,  but  was  prevented  from  going  there  ■  r 
by  a  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen  during 
the  whole  of  the  day.  I  had  no  friends  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  could  not  have 
procured  at  my  inn  any  work  worth  the 
perusal.  The  library  of  my  landlord  was 
small,  and  the  collection  not  remarkable  for 
being  well  chosen ;  it  consisted  of  Pamela, 
Baron  Munchausen,  Fox's  Martyrs,  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  a  few  other  public- 
ations of  an  equally  edifying  description. 
I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  have 
spent  the  tedious  hours,  had  I  not  had  a 
companion.  He  was  a  stout,  elderly  man, 
a  perfect  stranger  to  me ;  and  by  his  con- 
versation showed  himself  possessed  of  a 
very  considerable  share  of  erudition  :  his 
language  was  correct,  his  remarks  strong 
and  forcible,  and  delivered  in  a  manner 
energetic  and  pointed.  While  engaged  in 
conversation,  our  ears  were  stunned  by  a 
number  of  village  lads  shouting  and  halloo- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  inn.  On  inquiring  of 
the  landlord  into  the  cause  of  this  disturb- 
ance, we  were  informed  that  a  poor  woman, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  a  witch,  had  taken 
shelter  at  his  house  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  storm,  and  that  some  idle  boys,  on  see- 
ing her  enter,  were  behaving  in  the  rude 
manner  already  mentioned. 

The  landlord  having  left  the  room,  I 
said  to  my  companion,  "  So  you  have 
witches  in  Craven,  sir;  or,  at  least,  those 
who  pretend  to  be  such.  I  thought  that 
race  of  ignorant  impostors  had  been  long 
extinct,  but  am  sorry  to  find  the  case  is 
otherwise." 

The  stranger  looked  at  me,  and  said, 
"  Do  you  then  disbelieve  the  existence  of 
witchcraft  1" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  I  replied. 

"  But  you  must  confess  that  witchcraft 
did  exist  f  " 

-  "  I  do  ;  but  think  not  its  existing  in  the 
prophetical  ages  to  be  any  evidence  of  its 
being  permitted  in  the  present." 

"  But  learned  works  have  been  written 
to  prove  the  existence  of  it  in  late  times  — 
You  are  aware  of  the  treatises  of  Glanvill 
and  Sinclair  ?" 

"  True ;  and  learned  men  have  some- 
times committed  foolish  actions ;  and  cer- 
tainly Glanvill  and  Sinclair,  great  as  their 
talents  undoubtedly  were,  showed  no  great 
wisdom  in  publishing  their  ridiculous  effu- 
sions, which  are  nothing  more  than  the 
overflowings  of  heated  imaginations." 

My  companion  seeing  I  was  not  to  be 
convinced  by  any  arguments  he  could  ad- 
vance, but  that,  like  the  adder  in  holy  writ, 


.: 
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I  was  "  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely,"  thus  addressed 
me : — "  I  teas  like  you,  sceptical  on  the 
subject  of  our  present  discourse ;  but  the 
doubts  I  once  entertained  have  long  since 
.vanished  ;  and  if  you  can  attend  patiently 
to  a  history  1  will  relate,  I  think  you  will 
be  convinced  that  witchcraft  does  exist ;  or 
at  least  has  existed  in  very  modern  times." 
The  stranger  then  related  the  stoiy  of 

The  Wise  Wohax  or  Littondale. 
"  In  the  year  17 — ,  in  a  lonely  gill,  not 
far  distant  from  Arncliffe,  stood  a  solitary 
cottage  :  a  more  wretched  habitation  the 
imagination  cannot  picture.  It  contained 
a  single  apartment,  inhabited  by  an  old 
woman,  called  Bertha,  who  was  throughout 
the  valley  accounted  a  wise  woman,  and  a 
practiser  of  the  '  art  that  none  may  name.' 
I  was  at  that  time  very  young,  and  unmar- 
ried :  and,  far  from  having  any  dread  of 
her,  would  frequently  talk  to  her,  and  was 
always  glad  when  she  called  at  my  father's 
house.  She  was  tall,  thin,  and  haggard  ; 
her  eyes  were  large,  and  sunk  deep  in  their 
sockets  ;  and  the  hoarse  masculine  intona- 
tions of  her  voice  were  anything  but -pleas- 
ing. The  reason  I  took  such  delight  in  the 
company  of  Bertha  was  this — she  was  pos- 
sessed of  much  historical  knowledge,  and 
related  events  which  had  occurred  two  or 
■three  centuries  ago,  in  a  manner  so  minute 
land  particular,  that  many  a  time  I  have 
■been  induced  to  believe  she  had  been  a 
■spectatress  of  what  she  was  relating.  Bertha 
was  undoubtedly  of  great  age ;  but  what 
that  age  was  no  one  ever  knew.  I  have 
frequently  interrogated  her  en  the  subject, 
but  always  received  an  evasive  answer  to 
my  inquiries. 

'  In  the  autumn,  or  rather  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  summer  of  17 — ,  I  set  out  one 
evening  to  visit  the  cottage  of  the  wise 
woman.  I  had  never  beheld  the  interior ; 
nd,  led  on  by  curiosity  and  mischief,  was 
determined  to  see  it.     Having  arrived   at 

Ihe  cottage,  I  knocked  at  the  gate.  '  Come 
n,'  said  a  voice,  which  I  knew  was  Bertha's. 
[  entered  ;  the  old  woman  was  seated  on  a 
;brc-e-legged  stool,  by  a  turf  fire,  surrounded 
by  three  black  cats  and  an  old  sheep-dog. 
Well,'  she  exclaimed,  '  what  brings  you 
here  ?  what  can  have  induced  you  to  pay  a 
kbit  to  old  Bertha?'  I  answered, '  Be  not 
tended ;  I  have  never  before  this  evening 
/iewed  the  interior  of  your  cottage ;  and 
wishing  to  do  so,  have  made  this  visit;  I 
dso  wished  to  see  you  perform  some  of 
'our  incantations.'  I  pronounced  the  last 
▼ord  ironically.     Bertha  observed  it,  and 


said,  'Then  you  doubt  my  power,  think  me 
an  impostor,  and  consider  my  incantations 
mere  jugglery  ;  you  may  think  otherwise ; 
but  sit  down  by  my  humble  hearth,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  you  shall  observe 
such  an  instance  of  my  power  as  I  have 
never  hitherto  allowed  mortal  to  witness.' 
I  obeyed,  and  approached  the  fire.  I  now 
gazed  around  me,  and  minutely  viewed  the 
apartment!  Three  stools,  an  old  deal  table, 
a  few  pans,  three  pictures  of  Merlin, 
Nostradamus,  and  Michael  Scott,  a  cal- 
dron, and  a  sack,  withj  the  contents  of 
which  I  was  unacquainted,  formed  the 
whole  stock  of  Bertha.  The  witch  having 
sat  by  me  a  few  minutes,  rose,  and  said, 
'  Now  for  our  incantations ;  behold  me, 
but  interrupt  me  not.'  She  then  with  chalk 
drew  a  circle  on  the  door,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  placed  a  chafing-dish  filled  with  burn- 
ing embers  ;  on  this  she  fixed  the  caldron, 
which  she  had  half  filled  with  water. 

"  She  then  commanded  me  to  take  my 
station  at  the  farther  end  of  the  circle, 
which  I  did  accordingly.  Bertha  then 
opened  the  sack,  aud  taking  from  it  various 
ingredients,  threw  them  into  the  '  charmed 
pot.'  Amongst  many  other  articles  I 
noticed  a  skeleton  head,  bones  of  different 
sizes,  and  the  dried  carcasses  of  some  small 
animals.  My  fancy  involuntarily  recurred 
to  the  witch  in  Ovid — 

'  Semina,  floresque,  et  saccos  in  coquitacres  ; 
Addidit  et  exceptas  lima  pernocte  pruinas, 
Et  strigis  infames  ipsis  com  carnibas  alas 
Yivacisque  jeeur  cerri  ;  qnibus  insuper  addi  t, 
Ora  caputque  novem  cornicis  saecnla  passa.' 

While  thus  ^employed,  she  continued  mut- 
tering some  words  in  an  unknown  language ; 
all  I  remember  hearing  was  the  word  konig. 
At  length  the  water  boiled,  and  the  witch, 
presenting  me  with  a  glass,  told  me  to  look 
through  it  at  the  caldron.  T  did  so,  and 
observed  a  figure  enveloped  in  the  steam ; 
at  the  first  glance  I  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it,  but  I  soon  recognised  the  face  of 
N ,  a  friend  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance :  he  was  dressed  in  his  usual  mode, 
but  seemed  unwell,  and  pale.  I  was  asto- 
nished, and  trembled.  The  figure  having 
disappeared,  Bertha  removed  the  caldron, 
and  extinguished  the  fire.  '  N***?  said 
she,  '  do  you  doubt  my  power  ?  I  have 
brought  before  you  the  form  of  a  person 
who  is  some  miles  from  this  place ;  was 
there  any  deception  in  the  appearance  ?  I 
am  no  impostor,  though  you  have  hitherto 
regarded  me  as  such.'  She  ceased  speak- 
ing :  I  hurried  towards  the  door,  and  said, 
'  Good   night.'      '  Stop,'   said   Bertha,  '  I 
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have  not  done  with  you ;  I  will  show  you 
something  more  wonderful  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  evening :  to-morrow,  at 
midnight,  go  and  stand  upon  Amcliffe 
bridge,  and  look  at  the  water  on  the  left 
side  of  it.  Nothing  will  harm  you ;  fear 
not.' 

"  '  And  why  should  I  go  to  ArnclifTe 
bridge  ?  What  end  can  be  answered  by  it  ? 
The  place  is  lonely  ;  I  dread  to  be  there  at 
such  an  hour ;  may  I  have  a  companion  ?' 

"  f  No.' 

«  <  Why  not?' 

"  '  Because  the  charm  will  be  broken.' 

"  '  What  charm  ?' 

"  '  I  cannot  tell.' 

"  1  You  will  not.' 

"  '  I  will  not  give  you  any  further  in- 
formation :  obey  me,  nothing  shall  harm 
you.' 

"  <  Well,  Bertha,'  I  said,  <  you  shall  be 
obeyed.  I  believe  you  would  do  me  no 
injury.  I  will  repair  to  ArnclifTe  bridge 
to-morrow  at  midnight ;  good  night.' 

I  then  left  the  cottage,  and  returned 
home.  When  I  retired  to  rest  I  could 
not  sleep ;  slumber  fled  my  pillow,  and 
with  restless  eyes  I  lay  ruminating  on  the 
strange  occurrences  at  the  cottage,  and  on 
what  I  was  to  behold  at  Amcliffe  bridge. 
Morning  dawned,  I  arose  unrefreshed  and 
fatigued.  During  the  day  I  was  unable  to 
attend  to  any  business  ;  my  coming  adven- 
ture entirely  engrossed  my  mind.  Night 
arrived,  I  repaired  to  Amcliffe  bridge  : 
never  shall  I  forget  the  scene.  It  was  a 
lovely  night :  the  full  orb'd  moon  was  sail- 
ing peacefully  through  a  clear  blue  cloud- 
less sky,  and  its  beams,  like  streaks  of  silvery 
lustre,  were  dancing  on  the  waters  of  the 
Skirfare ;  the  moonlight  falling  on  the  hills 
formed  them  into  a  variety  of  fantastic 
shapes  ;  here  one  might  behold  the  sem- 
blance of  a  ruined  abbey,  with  towers  and 
spires,  and  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  arches; 
at  another  place  there  seemed  a  castle 
frowning  in  feudal  grandeur,  with  its  but- 
tresses, battlements,  and  parapets.  The 
stillness  which  reigned  arouni,  broken  only 
by  the  murmuring  of  the  stream,  the  cot- 
tages scattered  here  and  there  along'  its 
banks,  and  the  woods  wearing  an  autumnal 
tinge,  all  united  to  compose  a  scene  of 
calm  and  perfect  beauty.  I  leaned  against 
the  left  battlement  of  the  bridge  ;  I  waited 
a  quarter  of  an  hour — half  an  hou/— an 
hour— nothing  appeared.  I  listened,  all 
was  silent ;  I  looked  around,  I  saw  nothing. 
Surely,  I  inwardly  ejaculated,  I  have  mis- 
taken the  hour  ;  no,  it  must  be  midnight ; 
Bertha  has  deceived  me ;  fool  that  I  am, 


why  have  I  obeyed  the  beldam  ?  Thus  I 
reasoned.  The  clock  of  the  neighbouring 
church  chimed — I  counted  the  strokes,  it 
was  twelve  o'clock ;  1  had  mistaken  the 
hour,  and  I  resolved  to  stay  a  little  longer 
on  the  bridge.  I  resumed  my  station, 
which  I  had  quitted,  and  gazed  on  the 
stream.  The  river  in  that  part  runs  in  a 
clear  still  channel,  and  •  all  its  music  dies 
away.'  As  I  looked  on  the  stream  I  heard 
a  low  moaning  sound,  and  perceived  the 
water  violently  troubled,  without  any  ap- 
parent cause.  The  disturbance  having 
continued  a  few  minutes  ceased,  and  the 
river  became  calm,  and  again  flowed  along 
in  peacefulness.  What  could  this  mean? 
Whence  came  that  low  moaning  sound  ? 
What  caused  the  disturbance  of  the  river  ?  I 
asked  myself  these  questions  again  and 
again,  unable  to  give  them  any  rational 
answer.  With  a  slight  indescribable  kind 
of  fear  I  bent  my  steps  homewards.  On 
turning  a  corner  of  the  lane  that  led  to  my 
father's  house,  a  huge  dog,  apparently  of 
the  Newfoundland  breed,  crossed  my  path, 
and  looked  wistfully  on  me.  '  Poor  fel- 
low !'  I  exclaimed,  •  hast  thou  lost  thy 
master  ?  come  home  with  me,  and  I  will 
use  thee  well  till  we  find  him.'  The  dog 
followed  me  ;  but  when  I  arrived  at  my 
place  of  abode,  I  looked  for  it,  but  saw  no 
traces  of  it,  and  I  conjectured  it  had  found 
its  master. 

"  On  the  following  morning  I  again  re- 
paired  to  the  cottage  of  the  witch,  and 
found  her,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  seated 
by  the  fire.  '  Well,  Bertha,'  I  said,  '  ] 
have  obeyed  you  ;  I  was  yesterday  at  mid- 
night on  Amcliffe  bridge.' 

"  *  And  of  what  sight  were  you  a  wit- 
ness V 

"  '  I  saw  nothing  except  a  slight  disturb 
ance  of  the  stream.' 

"  '  I  know,'  she  said,  '  you  saw  a  dis 
turbance  of  the  water,  but  did  you  behoh 
nothing  more  V 

"  '  Nothing.' 

"  i  Nothing  !  your  memory  fails  you.' 

"  '  I  forgot,  Bertha ;  as  I  was  proceed 
ing  home,  I  met  a  Newfoundland  dog 
which  I  suppose  belonged  to  some  tra 
veller.' 

"  *  That  dog,'  answered  Bertha,  '  neve 
belonged  to  mortal ;  no  human  being  : 
his  master.  The  dog  you  saw  was  Bai 
gest ;  you  may,  perhaps,  have  heard 
him.' 

"  '  I  have  frequently  heard  tales  of  Bai 
gest,  but  I  never  credited  them.  If  th 
legends  of  my  native  hills  be  true,  a  deat 
may  be  expected  to  follow  his  appearance 
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"  '  You  are  right,  and  a  death  will  follow 
his  last  night's  appearance.' 

"  «  Whose  death  V 

«  '  Not  yours.' 

"  As  Bertha  refused  to  make  any  further 
communication,  I  left  her.  In  less  than 
three  hours  after  I  quitted  her  I  was  in- 
formed  that  my   friend    N ,    whose 

figure  I  had  seen  enveloped  in  the  mist  of 
the  caldron,  had  that  morning  committed 
suicide,  by  drowning  himself  at  Arncliffe 
bridge,  in  the  very  spot  where  I  beheld  the 
disturbance  of  the  stream  !" 

Such  was  the  story  of  my  companion ; 
the  tale  amused  me,  but  by  no  means  in- 
creased my  belief  in  witchcraft.  I  told  the 
narrator  so,  and  we  again  entered  into  a 
serious  discussion,  which  continued  till  the 
inn  clock  struck  seven,  when  the  stranger 
left  me,  saying,  that  he  could  not  stay  any 
longer,  as  he  had  a  distance  often  miles  to 
travel  that  evening  along  a  very  lonely  road. 

The  belief  of  witchcraft  is  still  very  pre- 
valent in  Craven ;  and  there  are  now  re- 
siding in  different  parts  wise  men  and 
wise  women,  whom  the  country  people 
consult  when  any  property  is  stolen  or  lost, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  fortune-telling. 
These  impostors  pretend  generally  to  prac- 
tise divination  by  the  crystal,  as  in  the  tale 
—a  mode  of  deception  which  Moncneff  has 
very  ingeniously  ridiculed  in  his  ¥  Tom 
and  Jerry."  Witches  and  wizards  are  not 
so  common  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago 
amongst  us.  The  spread  of  education,  by 
means  of  National  and  Sunday  Schools, 
goes  a  great  way  to  destroy  superstition. 
Few  witches  were  better  known  in  Craven 
than  Kilnsay  Nan,  who  died  a  few  years 
ago.  This  old  hag  travelled  with  a  Guinea 
pig  in  her  breast,  which  she  pretended 
solved  questions,  and  used  at  times  to  open 
a  witchcraft  shop  in  Bag's-alley,  Skipton  : 
her  stock  of  spells  was  not  very  large,  for 
it  only  consisted  of  her  Guinea  pig,  and 
about  half  a  pack  of  dirty  cards. 

Littondale,  the  romantic  valley  which 
forms  the  scene  of  the  above  tale,  is  at  the 
extremity  of  the  parish  of  Burnsal,  where 
Wharfdale  forks  off  into  two  great  branches, 
one  whereof  retains  the  name  of  Wharfdale 
to  the  source  of  the  river ;  and  the  other, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Skirfare,  (some- 
times called  the  Litton  and  Litton  Been,) 
is  called  Littondale.  The  ancient  name 
was  Amerdale  ;  and  by  that  designation 
Wordsworth  alludes  to  it  in  his  "  White 
Doe," 

"  The  deep  fork  of  Amerdale." 
The  whole  of  the  dale  is  in  the  parish   of 
Arncliffe ;  so  called,  according  to  my  great 


authority  in  Craven  matters,  Dr.  Wliitaker, 
from  Garin,  an  eagle,  and  elypj:,  a  rock ; 
i.  e.  the  eagle's  rock;  "  as  it  afforded  many 
secure  retreats  for  that  bird  in  its  ridges  of 
perpendicidar  limestone."  The  western 
side  of  the  valley  extends  to  Pennigent ;  on 
the  skirts  of  which  mountain  are  many 
ancient  places  of  interment,  called  "  Giants' 
Graves,"  thought  to  be  Danish. 

During  the  last  summer  I  took  a  ride  up 
Littondale,  principally  with  a  view  of  in- 
specting Arnclifie  church,  on  the  venerable 
tower  of  which  I  had  frequently  gazed  at  a 
distance.  Alas  !  it  is  the  only  venerable 
thing  about  the  church,  all  the  rest  of  which 
has  been  rebuilt  in  a  most  paltry  and  insig- 
nificant style — not  an  ornament  about  it, 
inside  or  outside  :  as  Dr.  Wliitaker  truly 
says,  "  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  all  the 
attention  to  economy,  and  all  the  neglect, 
both  of  modern  elegance  and  ancient  form, 
which  characterises  the  religious  edifices  of 
the  present  day."  It  is  indeed,  as  the  same 
historian  observes,  "  a  perfect  specimen"  of 
a  "  plain,  oblong,  ill-constructed  building, 
without  aisles,  choir,  column,  battlements, 
or  buttresses  ;  the  roof  and  wVmscotting  of 
deal,  the  covering  of  slate;  the  walls  run- 
ning down  with  wet,  and  the  whole  resem- 
bling a  modern  conventicle,  which  this  year 
may  serve  as  a  chapel,  and  (he  next  as  a 
cockpit."  The  remarks  that  Arncliffe  church 
leads  the  doctor  to  make  ought  to  be  thun- 
dered in  the  ears  of  every  "  beautifier"  from 
Cornwall  to  Berwick  upon  Tweed  : — 

"  Awakened  by  the  remonstrances  of 
their  ecclesiastical  superior,  a  parish  dis-. 
covers  that,  by  long  neglect,  the  roof  of 
their  church  is  half  rotten,  the  lead  full 
of  cracks,  the  pews  falling  down,  the 
windows  broken,  the  mullions  decayed, 
the  walls  damp  and  mouldy.  Here  it  is 
well  if  the  next  discovery  be  not  the  value 
of  the  lead.  No  matter  whether  this  cover- 
ing have  or  have  not  given  an  air  of  dignity 
and  venerable  peculiarity  to  the  church  for 
centuries.  It  will  save  a  parish  assess- 
ment ;  and  blue  slate  w  ill  harmonize  very 
prettily  with  the  adjoining  cotton-mill !  The 
work  of  renovation  proceeds — the  stone 
tracery  of  the  windows,  which  had  long 
shed  their  dim  religious  light,  is  displaced, 
and  with  it  all  the  armorial  achievements 
of  antiquity;  the  w  ritten  memorials  of 
benefactors,  the  rich  tints  and  glowing 
drapery  of  saints  and  angels— -but  to  console 
our  eyes  for  the  losses,  the  smart  luminous 
modern  sash  is  introduced  ;  and  if  this  be 
only  pointed  at  top,  all  is  well ;  for  all  is — 
still   Gotltic!*     Next   are    condemned   the 

•  RyLstone  chapel  has  been  "  beautiticd"  in  this  way . 
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massy  oaken  stalls,  many  of  them  capable 
of  repairs,  many  of  them  wanting  none : 
these  are  replaced  by  narrow  slender  deal 
pews,  admirably  contrived  to  cramp  the 
tall,  and  break  down  under  the  bulky. 
Next  the  fluted  wood  work  of  the  roof,  with 
all  its  carved  enrichments,  is  plastered  over. 
It  looked  dull  and  nourished"  cobwebs ! 
Lastly,  the  screens  and  lattices,  which,  from 
a  period  antecedent  to  the  Reformation,  had 
spread  their  light  and  perforated  surfaces 
from  arch  to  arch,  are  sawn  away  ;  and,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  modern  equality,  one  un- 
distinguishing  blank  is  substituted  for 
separations  which  are  yet  canonical,  and  to 
distinctions  which  ought  to  be  revered."  ' 

In  Littondale  is  the  celebrated  cave 
Doukerbottom  Hole  :  the  road  leading  to 
it  is  steep  and  difficult  to  travel  for  one 
unused  to  hilly  countries  ;  but  the  tourist 
will  receive  an  ample  recompense  for  the 
badness  of  the  road,  by  the  splendid  views 
obtained  from  all  parts  of  it  of  Whernside 
and  the  neighbouring  hills.  It  is  some 
years  since  I  saw  Doukerbottom  Cave ; 
and  at  this  distance  of  time  I  fear  to  at- 
tempt a  description  of  its  wonders;  but  I 
remember  that  the  entrance  is  steep  and 
rather  dangerous ;  the  first  chamber  very 
spacious  and  lofty,  and  the  roof  starred  with 
beautiful  stalactites  formed  by  the  dripping 
of  the  limestone ;  that  then  the  cavern  be- 
comes narrower  and  lower,  so  much  so, 
that  you  have  to  stoop,  and  that  at  the  end 
the  ear  is  stunned  by  a  waterfall,  which 
discharges  itself  into  some  still  lower  cave. 
I  remember,  too,  that  I  visited  it  in  com- 
pany with  an  amiable  dissenting  minister, 
and  that  we  were  highly  amused  at  the 
jokes  and  tales  of  our  one-eyed  guide,  Mr. 
Proctor,  of  Kilnsay.  I  have  just  been  in- 
quiring after  that  worthy  and  eccentric  old 
fellow,  and  find  that  he  is  dead.  I  am 
sorry  for  it ;  and  if  my  reverend  friend 
should  see  this  article,  I  doubt  not  but  he 
will  lament  with  me,  that  poor  old  Proctor 
is  gone.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
guide  to  Doukerbottom  Cave  and  Whern- 
side. 

In  Littondale  is  a  ridge  of  rock,  called 
Tenant's  Ride,  from  one  of  the  Tenant 
family  having  galloped  along  it  while 
hunting.  A  dangerous  feat  truly,  but  not 
so  daring  as  is  generally  supposed ;  for  I 
am  given  to  understand  the  ridge  is  seven 
yards  wide,  and  perfectly  level.  There  are 
fine  waterfalls  in  the  valley.  I  trust  that 
a  time  will  come  when  Littondale  will  be 
more  frequented  than  at  present. 

T.  Q.  M. 

December,  1827. 


HAGBUSH-LANE. 


Prom  desire  to  afford  the  destroyers  of 
Corrall's  cottage  time  to  reflect,  and  make 
reparation  for  the  injury  they  had  inflicted 
on  the  old  man  and  his  wife ;  and  wishing 
to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  strife- 
making,  the  topic  has  remained  till  now 
untouched. 

On  the  28th  of  November  Mr.  S.,  as 
the  agent  of  a  respectable  clergyman 
whose  sympathy  had  been  excited  by 
the  statements  of  the  Table  Book,  called 
on  me  to  make  some  inquiries  into  the 
case,  and  I  invited  him  to  accompany  me 
to  Corrall's  shed.  We  proceeded  by  a 
stage  to  the  "  Old  Mother  Red  Cap," 
Carnden-town,"  and  walked  from  thence 
along  the  New  Road,  leading  to  Holloway, 
till  we  came  to  the  spot  at  the  western 
coiner  of  Hagbush-lane,  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  road.  We  had  journeyed  for 
nothing — the  shed  had  disappeared  from 
the  clay  swamp  whereon  it  stood.  Along 
the  dreary  line  of  road,  and  the  adjacent 
meadows,  rendered  cheerless  by  alternate 
frosts  and  rains,  there  was  not  a  human 
being  within  sight;  and  we  were  at  least 
a  mile  from  any  place  where  inquiry  could 
be  made,  with  a  chance  of  success,  respect- 
ing the  fugitives.  As  they  might  have  re- 
tired into  the  lane  for  better  shelter  during 
the  winter,  we  made  our  way  across  the 
quaggy  entrance  as  well  as  we  could,  and 
I  soon  recognised  the  little  winding  grove, 
so  delightful  and  lover-like  a  walk  in  days 
of  vernal  sunshine.  Its  aspect,  now,  was 
gloomy  and  forbidding.  The  disrobed  trees 
looked  black,  like  funeral  mutes  mourning 
the  death  of  summer,  and  wept  cold  drops 
upon  our  faces.  As  we  wound  our  slippery 
way  we  perceived  moving  figures  in  the 
distance  of  the  dim  vista,  and  soon  came 
up  to  a  comfortless  man  and  woman,  a 
poor  couple,  huddling  over  a  small  smoul- 
dering fire  of  twigs  and  leaves.  They  told 
us  that  Corrall  and  his  wife  had  taken 
down  their  shed  and  moved  three  weeks 
before,  and  were  gone  to  live  in  some  of 
the  new  buildings  in  White-conduit  fields. 
The  destitute  appearance  of  our  informants 
in  this  lonely  place  induced  inquiry  re- 
specting themselves.  The  man  was  a  Lon- 
don labourer  out  of  employment,  and,  for 
two  days,  they  had  been  seeking  it  in  the 
country  without  success.  Because  they 
were  able  to  work,  parish-officers  would 
not  relieve  them ;  and  they  were  with- 
out a  home  and  without  food.  They  had 
walked  and  sauntered  during  the  two  • 
nights,    for  want  of  a  place  to  sleep  in, 
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and  occasionally  lighted  a  fire  for  a  little 
warmth — 

*'  The  world  was  not  their  friend,  nor  the  world's  law." 

We  felt  this,  and  Mr.  S.  and  myself  contri- 
buted a  trifle  to  help  them  to  a  supper  and 
a  bed  for  the  night.  It  was  more,  by  all 
its  amount,  than  they  could  have  got 
in  that  forlorn  place.  They  cheerfully 
undertook  to  show  us  to  Corrall's  present 
residence,  and  set  forward  with  us.   Before 


we  got  out  of  Iiagbush-lane  it  was  dark, 
but  we  could  perceive  that  the  site  of  Cor- 
rall's cottage  and  ruined  garden  was  occu- 
pied by  heaps  of  gas-manure,  belonging  to 
the  opulent  landowner,  whose  labourers 
destroyed  the  poor  man's  residence  and  his 
growing  stock  of  winter  vegetables. 

"  A  man  may  see  how  this  world 

goes  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine  ears  : 
see  how  yon' justice  rails  upon  yon'  simple 
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thief.  Hark  in  thine  ear :  change  places ; 
and  handy  dandy,  which  is  the  justice, 
which  is  the  thief? 

"  Through  tatter'd  cloaths  small  vices  do  appear  ; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.     Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks  : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it." 

i  We  found  Corrall  and  his  wife  and  child 
at  No.  3,  Bishop's-place,  Copenhagen-street. 
The  overseers  would  have  taken  them  into 
the  workhouse,  but  the  old  man  and  his 
wife  refused,  because,  according  to  the 
workhouse  rules,  had  they  entered,  they 
would  have  been  separated.  In  "  The  Form 
of  Solemnization  of  .Matrimony,"  it  is  en- 
joined, after  the  joining  of  hands,  "  Those 
whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no 
man  put  asunder;"  and  though  this  pre- 
scription is  of  the  highest  order  of  law,  yet 
it  is  constantly  violated  by  parochial  autho- 
rity. Corrall  is  sixty-nine  years  olJ,  and 
his  wife's  lungs  appear  diseased.  Were 
they  together  in  the  poor-house  they  wouid 
be  as  well  circumstanced  as  they  can  ever 
hope  or  wish  ;  but,  this  not  being  allowed, 
they  purpose  endeavouring  to  pick  up  a 
living  by  selling  ready  dressed  meat  and 
small  beer  to  labouring  people.  Their 
child,  a  girl  about  seven  years  of  age,  seems 
destined  to  a  vagabond  and  lawless  life, 
unless  means  can  be  devised  to  take  her 
off  the  old  people's  hands,  and  put  her 
to  school.  On  leaving  them  I  gave  the 
wife  five  shillings,  which  a  correspondent 
sent  for  their  use  :*  and  Mr.  S.  left  his 
address,  that,  when  they  get  settled,  they 
may  apply  to  him  as  the  almoner  of  the 
benevolent  clergyman,  on  whose  behalf 
he  accompanied  me  to  witness  their  situa- 
tion.  

This  notice  will  terminate  all  remark 
on  Hagbush-lane :  but  I  reiterate,  that  since 
it  ceased  to  be  used  as  the  common  high- 
way from  the  north  of  England  into  Lon- 
don, it  became  a  green  lane,  affording 
lovely  walks  to  lovers  of  rural  scenery, 
which  lawless  encroachments  have  de- 
spoiled, and  only  a  few  spots  of  its  former 
beauty  remain.  It  is  not  "  waste  "  of  the 
manors  through  which  it  passes,  but  be- 
longs to  the  crown ;  and  if  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  survey  and 
inquire,  they  will  doubtless  claim  and  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  whole,  and  appro- 
priate it  by  sale  to  the  public  service.  True 
it  is,  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  manor 
homages    have  been   called,   and   persons 

*  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  remember  the  initials  to  this 
gentleman's  letter,  which  has  been  accidentally  mis- 
laid. 


colourably  admitted  to  certain  parcels ;  but 
the  land  so  disposed  of,  a  homage  could  not 
legally  admit  claimants  into  possession  of; 
nor  could  an  entry  on  the  court  rolls  confer 
a  legal  title.  Indeed  the  court  rolls  them- 
selves will,  at  least  in  one  instance,  show  that 
the  steward  has  doubted  his  lord's  right ;  and 
the  futility  of  such  a  title  has  seemed  so  ob- 
vious, that  some  who  retain  portions  of  Hag- 
bush-lane actually  decline  admission  through 
the  manor-court,  and  hold  their  possessions 
by  open  seizure,  deeming  such  a  holding  as 
legal,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  any 
that  the  lord  of  the  manor  can  give.  Such 
possessors  are  lords  in  their  own  right — 
a  right  unknown  to  the  law  of  England — 
founded  on  mere  force;  which,  were  it 
exercised  on  the  personalties  of  passengers, 
would  infallibly  subject  successful  claimants 
to  the  inconvenience  of  taking  either  a  long 
voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  or,  perhaps, 
a  short  walk  without  the  walls  of  Newgate, 
there  to  receive  the  highest  reward  the 
sheriff's  substitute  can  bestow. 


©teaiberies 

OF  THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  XXXV. 

Ancient  Chemistry,  &c. 

Distillation.  —  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
this  art,  but  a  passage  of  Dioscorides  not 
only  indicates  the  practice,  but  shows  that 
the  name  of  its  principal  instrument,  the 
alembic,  was  derived  from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Pliny  gives  the  same  explanation, 
as  Dioscorides  does,  of  the  manner  of  ex- 
tracting quicksilver  from  cinnabar  by  dis- 
tillation. And  Seneca  describes  an  instru- 
ment exactly  resembling  the  alembic. 
Hippocrates  even  describes  the  process  of 
distillation.  He  talks  of  vapours  from  the 
boiling  fluid,  which  meeting  with  resistance 
stop  and  condense,  till  they  fall  in  drops. 
Zosimus  of  Panopolis,  an  Egyptian  city, 
desires  his  students  to  furnish  themselves 
with  alembics,  gives  them  directions  how 
to  use  them,  describes  them,  and  presents 
drawings  of  such  as  best  deserve  to  be 
employed  in  practice. 

Alcalis  and  Acids. — Of  the  substances 
promiscuously  termed  lixivial  salt,  sal  alcali, 
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rock-salt,  &c,  Aristotle  speaks,when  he  says 
that  in  Umbria  the  burnt  ashes  of  rushes  and 
reeds,  boiled  in  water,  yield  a  great  quan- 
tity of  salt.  Tlieophrastus  observes  the 
same.  Varro  relates  of  dwellers  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  who  having  neither 
sea  nor  pit  salt,  supply  themselves  by 
means  of  the  saline  cinders  of  burnt  plants. 
Pliny  speaks  of  ashes  as  impregnated  with 
salts,  and  in  particular  of  the  nitrous  ashes 
of  burnt  oak ;  adding,  that  these  salts  are 
used  in  medicine,  and  that  a  dose  of  lixivial 
ashes  is  an  excellent  remedy.  Hippocrates, 
Celsus,  Dioscorides,  and  especially  Galen, 
often  recommend  the  medical  use  of  sal 
alcali.  To  the  mixture  of  acids  and  alcali, 
Plato  ascribed  fermentation.  Solomon 
seems  to  have  known  this  effect  of  them, 
when  he  speaks  of  "  vinegar  upon  nitre." 

Cleopatra's  Pearl. — A  convincing  proof 
of  the  ability  of  the  ancients  in  chemistry 
is  the  experiment  with  which  Cleopatra 
entertained  Marc  Antony,  in  dissolving  be- 
fore him,  in  a  kind  of  vinegar,  a  pearl  of 
very  great  value,  (above  45,-*50/.  sterling.) 
At  present  we  know  not  of  any  "  vinegar" 
that  can  produce  this  effect ;  but  the  fact  is 
well  attested.  Probably  the  queen  added 
something  to  the  vinegar,  omitted  by  the 
historian.  The  aid  of  Dioscoriiles,  sur- 
named  Phacas,  who  was  her  physician, 
might  have  enabled  her  thus  to  gain  her 
wager  with  Marc  Antony,  that  she  would 
exceed  him  in  the  splendour  and  costliness 
of  her  entertainment.  But  Cleopatra  her- 
self was  a  chemical  adept,  as  appears  from 
some  of  her  performances  still  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Paris,  Venice,  and  the  Vatican. 
And  Pliny  informs  us  of  the  emperor  Caius, 
that  by  means  of  fire  he  extracted  some 
gold  from  orpiment. 

Malleability  of  Glass. — The  method  of 
rendering  glass  ductile,  which  is  to  us  a 
secret,  was  assuredly  a  process  well 
known  to  the  ancients.  Some  still  doubt 
of  it,  as  others  have  of  the  burning  glasses 
of  Archimedes.  Because  forsooth  they  do 
not  know  how  it  could  be  effected,  they 
will  not  admit  the  fact,  notwithstanding  the 
exact  accounts  we  have  of  it,  till  somebody 
again  recovers  this  lost  or  neglected  secret, 
as  Kircher  and  Buffon  did  that  of  Archi- 
medes's  mirrors.  Pliny  says,  the  flexibility 
of  glass  was  discovered  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius ;  but  that  the  emperor  fearing 
lest  gold  and  silver,  those  most  precious 
metals,  should  thereby  fall  in  their  value, 
so  as  to  become  contemptible,  ordered  the 
residence,  workhouse,  and  tools  of  the  in- 
genious artisan  to  be  destroyed,  and  thus 
strangled  the  art  in  its  infancy.     Petronius 


is  more  diffuse.  He  says,  that  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius  there  was  an  artificer  who  made 
vessels  of  glass,  which  were  in  their  com- 
position and  fabric  as  strong  and  durable 
as  silver  or  gold  ;  and  that  being  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  he  pre- 
sented him  with  a  vase  of  this  kind,  such 
as  he  thought  worthy  of  his  acceptance. 
Meeting  with  the  praise  his  invention  de- 
served, and  finding  his  present  so  favour- 
ably received,  he  threw  the  vase  with  such 
violence  upon  the  floor,  that  had  it  been  of 
brass  it  must  have  been  injured  by  the 
blow ;  he  took  it  up  again  whole,  but 
dimpled  a  little,  and  immediately  repaired 
it  with  a  hammer.  While  in  expectation 
of  ample  recompense  for  his  ingenuity,  the 
emperor  asked  him  whether  any  body  else 
was  acquainted  with  this  method  of  pre- 
paring glass,  and  being  assured  that  no 
other  was,  the  tyrant  order;  d  his  head  to  be 
immediately  struck  off;  lest  gold  and  sil- 
ver, added  he,  should  become  as  base  as 
dirt.  Dion  Cassius,  on  this  head,  confirms 
the  attestations  of  Pliny  and  Petronius. 
Ibn  Abd  Alhokim  speaks  of  malleable  glass 
as  a  thing  known  in  the  flourishing  times  of 
Egypt.  Greaves,  in  his  work  on  Pyramids, 
mentions  him  as  a  celebrated  chronologist 
among  the  Arabians,  and  cites  from  him 
that  "  Saurid  built  in  the  western  pyramid 
thirty  treasuries,  filled  with  store  of  riches 
and  utensils,  and  with  signatures  made  of 
precious  stones,  and  with  instruments  of 
iron  and  vessels  of  earth,  and  with  arms 
which  rust  not,  and  with  glass  which  might 
be  bended,  and  yet  not  broken,  Sec." 
There  is,  however,  a  modern  chemical  com- 
position, formed  of  silver  dissolved  in  acid 
spirits,  and  which  is  called  eotmt  luitcr,  or 
horned  moon,  a  transparent  body,  easily 
put  into  fusion,  and  very  like  horn  or  glass, 
and  which  will  bear  the  hammer.  Borri- 
chius,  a  Danish  physician  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  describes  an  experiment  of 
his  own,  by  which  he  obtained  a  pliant  and 
malleable  salt :  he  gives  the  receipt,  and 
concludes  from  thence,  that  as  glass  for  the 
most  part  is  only  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
sand,  and  as  the  salt  may  be  rendered  duc- 
tile, glass  may  be  made  malleable  :  he  even 
imagines  that  the  Roman  artificer,  spoken 
of  by  Pliny  and  Petronius,  may  have  suc- 
cessfully used  antimony  as  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  his  vase. 
Descartes  supposed  it  possible  to  impart 
malleability  to  glass,  and  Morhoff  assures 
us  that  Boyle  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Painting  on  Glass. — This  art,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  chemistry,  was  carried  for- 
merly to  high  perfection.     Of  this  we  have 
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striking  instances  in  the  windows  of  ancient 
churches,  where  paintings  present  them- 
selves in  the  most  vivid  colours,  without 
detracting  from  the  transparency  of  the 
glass.  Boerhave  and  others  observe,  that 
we  have  lost  the  secret  to  such  a  degree, 
that  there  are  scarcely  any  hopes  of  recover- 
ing it.  Late  experiments  go  far  towards  a 
successful  restoration  of  this  art. 

Demccritus. — This  eminent  man,  who 
was  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  flourish- 
ed upwards  of  four  centuries  before  the 
Chrisiian  sera.  For  the  sake  of  acquiring 
wisdom  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  abode 
with  the  priests  of  the  country.  He  may 
be  deemed  the  father  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy. It  is  affirmed  that  he  extracted 
the  juice  of  every  simple,  and  that  there 
was  not  a  quality  belonging  to  the  mineral 
or  vegetable  kingdoms  that  escaped  his  no- 
tice. Seneca  says,  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  reverberating  furnaces,  the  first  who 
gave  a  softness  to  ivory,  and  imitated  nature 
in  her  production  of  precious  stones,  par- 
ticularly the  emerald. 

Gunpowder. — Viigil  and  his  commenta- 
tor Servius,  Hyginus,  Eustathius,  La  Cerda, 
Valerius  Flaccus,  and  many  other  authors, 
speak  in  such  a  manner  of  Salmoneus's  at- 
tempts to  imitate  thunder,  as  suggest  to  us 
that  he  used  a  composition  of  the  nature  of 
gunpowder.  He  was  so  expert  in  mecha- 
nics, that  he  formed  machines  which  imi- 
tated the  noise  of  thunder,  and  the  writers 
of  fable,  whose  surprise  in  this  respect  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  when 
they  first  beheld  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spa- 
niards, give  out  that  Jupiter,  incensed  at 
the  audacity  of  this  prince,  slew  him  with 
lightning.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  this  unfortunate  prince,  as  the  in- 
ventor of  gunpowder,  gave  rise  to  these 
fables,  by  having  accidentally  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  own  experiments.  Dion  and 
Joannes  Antiochenus  report  of  the  emperor 
Caligula,  that  he  imitated  thunder  and 
lightning  by  means  of  machines,  which  at 
the  same  time  emitted  stones.  Themistius 
relates,  that  the  Brachmans  encountered 
one  another  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  they  had  the  art  of  launching  from 
on  high  at  a  considerable  distance.  Aga- 
thias  reports  of  Anthemius  Traliensis,  that 
having  fallen  out  with  his  neighbour,  Zeno 
the  rhetorician,  he  set  fire  to  his  house  with 
thunder  and  lightning.  Philostrates,  speak- 
ing of  the  Indian  sages,  says,  that  when 
they  were  attacked  by  their  enemies  they 
did  not  leave  their  walls  to  fight  them,' but 
repelled  and  put  them  to  flight  by  thunder 
and  lightning.     In  another  place  he  alleges 


that  Hercules  and  Bacchus  attempting  to 
assail  them  in  a  fort  where  they  were  en- 
trenched, were  so  roughly  received  by  re- 
iterated strokes  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
launched  upon  them  from  on  high  by  the 
besieged,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 
The  effects  ascribed  to  these  engines  could 
scarcely  be  brought  about  but  by  gunpow- 
der. In  Julius  Africanus  there  is  a  receipt 
for  an  ingenious  composition  to  be  thrown 
upon  an  enemy,  very  nearly  resembling 
that  of  gunpowder.  But  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  it  seems  proved  be- 
yond doubt,  by  a  clear  and  positive  passage 
of  an  author  called  Marcus  Graecus,  whose 
work  in  manuscript  is  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  entitled  "  Liber  Ignium."  The 
author,  describing  several  ways  of  encoun- 
tering an  enemy,  by  launching  fire  upon 
him,  among  others  gives  the  following  re- 
ceipt: — Mix  together  one  pound  of  live 
sulphur,  two  of  charcoal  of  willow,  and 
six  of  saltpetre ;  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine 
powder  in  a  marble  mortar.  He  directs  a 
certain  quantity  of  this  to  be  put  into  a 
long,  narrow,  and  well-compacted  cover, 
and  so  discharged  into  the  air.  Here  we 
have  the  description  of  a  rocket.  The 
cover  with  which  thunder  is  imitated  he 
represents  as  short,  thick,  but  half-filled, 
and  strongly  bound  with  packthread,  which 
is  exactly  the  form  of  a  cracker.  He  then 
treats  of  different  methods  of  preparing 
the  .match,  and  how  one  squib  may  set  fire 
to  another  in  the  air,  by  having  it  enclosed 
within  it.  In  short,  he  speaks  as  clearly  of 
the  composition  and  effects  of  gunpowder 
as  any  body  in  our  times  could  do.  This 
author  is  spoken  of  by  Mesue,  an  Arabian 
physician,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  is  the  same  of  whom  Galen 
speaks. 

Generation.' 

There  are  two  theories  on  this  subject 
among  the  moderns.  Harvey,  Stenon,  Graaf, 
Redi,  and  other  celebrated  physicians, 
maintain  that  all  animals  are  oviparous, 
and  spring  from  eggs,  which  in  the  animal 
kingdom  are  what  seed  is  in  the  vegetable. 
Hartsoeker  and  Lewenhoek  are  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  and  maintain  that  all  animals 
spring  by  metamorphosis  from  little  animals 
of  extreme  minuteness. 

The  first  of  these  systems  is  merely  a 
revival  of  that  taught  by  Empedocles,  fas 
cited  by  Plutarch  and  Galen,  and  next  to 
him  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  and  Macrobius. 
The  other  system,  that  of  animalcula  or 
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spermatic  vermiculi,  is  but  a  revival  of  the 
opinions  of  Democritus  and  other  ancients. 

Hippocrates,  founding  himself  upon  a 
principle  universally  received  by  antiquity 
that  nothing  arises  from  nothing,  advanced 
that  nothing  in  nature  absolutely  perished  ; 
that  nothing,  taking  it  altogether,  was  pro- 
duced anew ;  nothing  born,  but  what  had 
a  prior  existence  ;  that  what  we  call  birth, 
is  only  such  an  enlargement  as  brings  from 
darkness  to  light,  or  renders  visible,  those 
small  animalcula  which  were  before  imper- 
ceptible. He  maintains  that  every  thing 
increases  as  much  as  it  can,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  degree  of  magnitude.  These 
principles  he  afterwards  applies  to  genera- 
tion, and  declares  that  the  larger  sizes  arise 
out  of  the  lesser ;  that  all  the  parts  success- 
ively expand  themselves,  and  grow  and 
increase  proportionally  in  the  same  series 
of  time;  that  none  of  them  in  reality  takes 
the  start  of  another,  so  as  to  be  quicker  or 
slower  in  growth;  but  that  those  which  are 
naturally  larger  sooner  appear  to  the  eye, 
than  those  which  are  smaller,  though  they 
by  no  means  preceded  them  in  birth  or 
existence. 

Polypi. — The  multiplicity  of  animation 
of  which  the  polypus  is  capable,  supposed 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  moderns, 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  There  are 
passages  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Augustine, 
wherein  they  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  which 
they  knew  from  their  own  experience.  The 
latter,  in  his  book  entitled  "  De  Quan- 
titate  Animas,"  relates,  that  one  ef  his 
friends  performed  the  experiment  before 
him  of  cutting  a  polypus  in  two;  and  that 
immediately  the  separated  parts  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  moving  with  precipita- 
tion, the  one  one  way,  and  the  other  ano- 
ther. Aristotle,  speaking  of  insects  with 
many  feet,  says,  that  there  are  of  these 
animals  or  insects,  as  well  as  of  plants  and 
trees,  that  propagate  themselves  by  shoots : 
and  as  what  were  but  the  parts  of  a  tree 
before,  become  thus  distinct  and  separate 
trees ;  so  in  cutting  one  of  these  animals, 
says  Aristotle,  the  pieces  which  before  com- 
posed altogether  but  one  animal,  become 
all  of  a  sudden  so  many  different  indivi- 
duals. He  adds,  that  the  animating  prin- 
ciple in  these  insects  is  in  effect  but  one, 
though  multiplied  in  its  powers,  as  it  is  in 
plants. 

The  Sexual  System  of  Plants. 

Vivunt  in  Vencrein  frondes,  omnescjue  vicissira 
Felix  arbor  arnat,  nntant  ad  mutua  palmsft 
Fcedera,  populeo  suspirat  populus  ictu, 
Et  platani  platanis,  alnoque  assibilat  alnus. 

Claudian.  de  Kuptixt  Huwrii  et  Marlce. 


Claudian's  verses  have  been  thus  fa- 
miliarly Englished  : — "  The  tender  boughs 
live  together  in  loye,  and  the  happy  trees 
pass  their  time  entirely  in  mutual  em- 
braces. Palms  by  consent  salute  and 
nod  to  each  other;  the  poplar,  smitten 
with  the  poplar,  sighs  ;  whilst  planes  and 
alders  express  their  affection  in  the  melody 
of  whispers."  This  allusion  to  the  "  Loves 
of  the  Plants"  was  not  a  mere  imagination 
of#  the  old  poet :  their  sexual  difference 
was  known  to  the  old  philosophers.  "  Na- 
turalists," says  Pliny,  "  admit  the  distinc- 
tion of  sex  not  only  in  trees,  but  in  herbs, 
and  in  all  plants." 

Astronomy — Mathematics — Mecha- 
nics— Optics,  &c. 

The  Vibration  of  the  Pendulum  was  era- 
ployed,  for  the  purpose  it  is  still  applied  to, 
by  the  ancient  Arabians,  long  before  the 
epoch  usually  assigned  to  its  first  discovery. 
A  learned  gentleman  at  Oxford,  who  care- 
fully examined  the  Arabian  manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  that  university,  says,  "  The 
advantages  recommending  the  study  of 
astronomy  to  the  people  of  the  East  were 
many."  He  speaks  of  "  the  serenity  of 
their  weather  ;  the  largeness  and  correct- 
ness of  the  instruments  they  made  use  of 
much  exceeding  what  the  moderns  would 
be  willing  to  believe ;  the  multitude  of 
their  [observations  and  writings  being  six 
times  more  than  what  has  been  composed 
by  Greeks  and  Latins  ;  and  of  the  number 
of  powerful  princes  who,  in  a  manner  be- 
coming their  own  magnificence,  aided  them 
with  protection."  lie  affirms,  that  it  is 
easy  "  to  show  in  how  many  respects  the 
Arabian  astronomers  detected  the  deficiency 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  pains  they  took  to  cor- 
rect him ;  how  carefully  they  measured 
time  by  water-clocks,  sand-glasses,  immense 
solar  dials,  and  even  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  pendulum  ;  and  with  what  assiduity  and 
accuracy  they  conducted  themselves  in 
those  nice  attempts,  which  do  so  much 
honour  to  human  genius — the  taking  the 
distances  of  the  stars,  and  the  measure  of 
the  earth." 

Refraction  of  Light.  —  According  to 
Roger  Bacon,  Ptolemy,  the  great  philoso- 
pher and  geometrician,  gave  the  same  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon,  which  Des- 
cartes has  done  since;  for  he  says,  that  "a  ■ 
ray,  passing  from  a  more  rare  into  a  more 
dense  medium,  becomes  more  perpendicu- 
lar." Ptolemy  wrote  a  treatise  on  optics, 
whence  Alhazen  seems  to  have  drawn 
whatever  is  estimable  in  what  he  advances 
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about  the  refraction  of  light,  astronomicarre- 
fraction,  and  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
size  of  planets  when  they  appear  on  the  hori- 
zon. Ptolemy,  and  after  him  Alhazen,  said, 
that  "when  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  a  more 
rare  into  a  more  dense  medium,  it  changes  its 
direction  when  it  arrives  upon  the  surface 
of  the  latter,  describing  a  line  which  inter- 
sects the  angle  made  by  that  of  its  first 
direction,  and  a  perpendicular  falling  upon 
it  from  the  more  dense  medium."  Bacon 
adds,  after  Ptolemy,  that  "  the  angle  form- 
ed by  the  coincidence  of  those  two  lines  is 
not  always  equally  divided  by  the  refracted 
ray ;  because  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
or  less  density  of  the  medium,  the  ray  is 
more  or  less  refracted,  or  obliged  to  decline 
from  its  first  direction."  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
subsequently  deducing  the  cause  of  refrac- 
tion, from  the  attraction  made  upon  the  ray 
of  light  by  the  bodies  surrounding  it,  says, 
"  that  mediums  are  more  or  less  attractive 
in  proportion  to  their  density." 

Astronomic  Refraction. — Ptolemy,  ac- 
quainted with  the  principle  of  the  refraction 
of  light,  could  not  fail  to  conclude  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  planets 
upon  the  horizon  before  they  came  there. 
Hence  he  accounted  for  those  appearances 
from  the  difference  there  was  between  the 
medium  of  air,  and  that  of  ether  which  lay 
beyond  it;  so  that  the  rays  of  light  coming 
from  the  planet,  and  entering  into  the 
denser  medium  of  our  atmosphere,  must  of 
course  be  so  attracted  as  to  change  their 
direction,  and  by  that  means  bring  the  star 
to  our  view,  before  it  really  come  upon 
the  horizon. 

Why  Stars  appear  largest  upon  the  Hori- 
zon is  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by 
Roger  Bacon.  He  says  it  may  proceed 
from  this,  that  the  rays  coming  from  the 
star  are  made  to  diverge  from  each  other, 
not  only  by  passing  from  the  rare  medium 
of  ether  into  the  denser  one  of  our  sur- 
rounding air,  but  also  by  the  interposition 
of  clouds  and  vapours  arising  out  of  the 
earth,  which  repeat  the  refraction  and  aug- 
ment the  dispersion  of  the  rays,  whereby 
the  object  must  needs  be  magnified  to  our 
eye.  He  afterwards  adds,  that  there  has 
been  assigned  by  Ptolemy  and  Alhazen 
another  more  reasonable  cause.  These 
authors  thought  that  the  reason  of  a  star's 
appearing  larger  at  its  rising  or~setting  than 
when  viewed  over  head  arose  from  this, 
that  when  the  star  is  over  head  there  are  no 
immediate  objects  perceived  between  it  and 
us,  so  that  we  judge  it  nearer  to  us,  and 
are  not  surprised  at  its  littleness;  but  when 
a  star  is  viewed  on  the  horizon,  it  lies  then 


so  low  that  all  we  can  see  upon  earth  inter- 
poses between  it  and  us,  which  making  it 
appear  at  a  greater  distance,  we  are  sur- 
prised at  observing  it  so  large,  or  rather 
imagine  it  larger  than  it  is.  For  the  same 
reason  the  sun  and  moon,  when  appearing 
upon  the  horizon,  seem  to  be  at  a  greater 
distance,  by  reason  of  the  interposition  of 
those  objects  which  are  upon  the  surface  of 
our  earth,  than  when  they  are  over  head; 
and  consequently  there  will  arise  in  our 
minds  an  idea  of  their  largeness,  augmented 
by  that  of  their  distance,  and  this  of  course 
must  make  them  appear  larger  to  us,  when 
viewed  on  the  horizon,  than  when  seen  in 
the  zenith. 

Perspective  of  the  Ancients. — Most  of 
the  learned  deny  the  ancients  the  advantage 
of  having  known  the  rules  of  perspective, 
or  of  having  put  them  in  practice,  although 
Vitruvius  makes  mention  of  the  principles 
of  Democritus  and  Anaxagoras  respecting 
that  science,  in  a  manner  that  plainly  shows 
they  were  not  ignorant  of  them.  "  Anaxa- 
goras and  Democritus,"  says  he,  "  were  in- 
structed by  Agatarchus,  the  disciple  of 
Eschylus.  They  both  of  them  taught  the 
rules  of  drawing,  so  as  to  imitate  from  any 
point  of  view  the  prospect  that  lay  in  sight, 
by  making  the  lines  in  their  draught,  issu- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  there,  exactly 
resemble  the  radiaaon  of  those  in  nature  ; 
insomuch,  that  however  ignorant  any  one 
might  be  of  the  rules  whereby  this  was 
performed,  yet  they  could  not  but  know  at 
sight  the  edifices,  and  other  prospects  which 
offered  themselves  in  the  perspective  scenes 
they  drew  for  the  decoration  of  the  theatre, 
where,  though  all  the  objects  were  repre- 
sented on  a  plain  surface,  yet  they  swelled 
out,  or  retired  from  the  sight,  just  as  objects 
do  endowed  with  all  dimensions."  Again 
he  says,  that  the  painter  Apatarius  drew  a 
scene  for  the  theatre  at  Trades,  "  which 
was  wonderfully  pleasing  to  the  eye,  on 
account  that  the  artist  had  so  well  managed 
the  lights  and  shades,  that  the  architecture 
appeared  in  reality  to  have  all  its  projec- 
tions." Pliny  says,  that  Pamphilus,  who 
was  an  excellent  painter,  applied  himself 
much  to  the  study  of  geometry,  and  main- 
tained that  "  without  its  aid  it  was  impos- 
sible ever  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  that 
art."  Pliny  elsewhere  says,  that  Apelles 
fell  short  of  Asclepiodorus  in  "  the  art  of 
laying  down  distances  in  his  paintings." 
Lucian,  in  his  Dialogue  of  Zeuxis,  speaks 
of  the  effects  of  perspective  in  pictures  ; 
and  Philostratus,  in  his  preface  to  his 
Drawings,  or  History  of  Painting,  makes 
it  appear  that  he  knew  this  science ;  and 
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I  in  his  account  of  Menoetius's  picture  of  the 
I  siege  of  Thebes,  describes  the  happy  effects 
I    of  perspective  when  studied  with  care. 

Optical  Problem* — Aristotle  was  the  first 
r  who  proposed  the  famous  problem  respect- 
I  ing  the  roundness  of  that  image  of  the  sun, 
I  which  is  formed  by  his  rays  passing  through 
I  a  small  puncture,  even  though  the  hole 
I  itself  be  square  or  triangular.  "  Why  is 
I  it,"  inquires  Aristotle,  "  that  the  sun,  in 
passing  through  a  square  puncture,  forms 
I  itself  into  an  orbicular,  and  not  into  a 
I  rectilinear  figure,  as  when  it  shines  through 
I  a  grate  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  efflux  of  its 
I  rays,  through  the  puncture,  converges  it 
I  into  a  cone,  whose  base  is  the  luminous 
\    circle  ?" 

Squaring  the  Circle. — If  there  remain 
any  hope  of  solving  this  problem  it  is 
founded  on  that  discovery  of  Hippocrates 
of  Chios,  called  the  squaring  of  the  Lunula, 
which  is  said  to  have  first  put  him  in  heart, 
they  say,  to  attempt  the  squaring  of  the 
circle.  This  Hippocrates  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  father  of  medicine,  who 
was  of  the  isle  of  Cos.  He  who  is  spoken 
of  here  was  a  famous  geometrician,  and 
lived  about  five  hundred  years  before  Jesus 
Christ. 

Anaxagoras  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  dared  this  enterprise,  and  it  was 
when  he  was  in  prison  at  Athens.  Plu- 
tarch says  positively  that  he  achieved  it ; 
but  this  must  be  looked  upon  only  as  a 
general  expression.  Aristotle  in  many 
places  mentions  the  efforts  of  the  Pythago- 
reans Bryson  and  Antiphon,  who  likewise 
flattered  themselves  with  having  found  out 
the  square  of  the  circle.  Aristophanes 
jeers  the  learned  of  his  time  for  attempting 
to  resolve  this  problem.  One  of  the  nearest 
approximations  to  the  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem is  that  of  Archimedes.  He  found  the 
proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  circum- 
ference to  be  as  7  to  22,  or  somewhat  be- 
tween 21  and  22;  and  it  is  in  making  use 
of  Archimedes's  method,  that  Wallis  lays 
down  rules  for  attaining  nearly  the  square 
of  the  circle  ;  yet  they  bring  us  not  fully  up 
to  it,  how  far  soever  we  advance.  Archi- 
medes contented  himself  with  what  he  had 
in  view,  which  was  to  find  out  a  proportion 
that  would  serve  all  the  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary practice.  What  he  neglected  to  do, 
by  extended  approximations  was  afterwards 
performed  by  Apollonius,  and  by  Philo  of 
Gadare,  who  lived  in  the  third  century. 

The  Squaring  of  the  Parabola  is  one  of 
the  geometrical  discoveries  which  has  done 
most  honour  toArchimedes.  It  is  Temarked 
to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the  reducing 


a  cupve  figure  exactly  into  a  square,  unless 
we  admit  of  Hippocrates's  squaring  the 
lunula  to  have  been  of  this  sort. 

The  Burning  Glasses,  employed  by  Archi- 
medes to  set  fire  to  the  Roman  Meet  at  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  Kepler,  Naudeus,  and 
Descartes  have  treated  as  fabulous,  though 
attested  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucian,  Dion, 
Zonaras,  Gaien,  Anthemius,  Eustathius, 
Tzetzes,  and  other  eminent  authors.  Some 
have  pretended  to  demonstrate  by  the  rules 
of  catoptrics  the  impossibility  of  it;  but 
Kircher,  attentively  observing  the  descrip- 
tion which  Tzetzes  gives  of  the  burning 
glasses  of  Archimedes,  resolved  upon  an 
experiment;  and  having,  by  means  of  a 
number  of  plain  mirrors,  collected  the  sun's 
rays  into  one  focus,  he  by  an  increased 
number  of  mirrors  produced  the  most  in- 
tense degree  of  solar  heat.  Tzetzes  says, 
that  "  Archimedes  set  fire  to  Marcellus's 
navy,  by  means  of  a  burning  glass  com- 
posed of  small  square  mirrors,  moving 
every  way  upon  hinges;  which,  when 
placed  in  the  sun's  rays,  directed  them 
upon  the  Roman  fleet  so  as  to  reduce  it  to 
ashes  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot."  Buf- 
fon's  celebrated  burning  glass,  composed 
of  168  little  plain  mirrors,  produced  so 
considerable  a  heat,  as  to  set  wood  in  flames 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  nine 
feet ;  melt  lead,  at  that  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ;  and  silver,  at  that  of  fifty. 

Anthemius  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  cele- 
brated as  an  able  architect,  sculptor,  and 
mathematician,  who  in  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian's time  built  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  wrote  a  small  treatise  in 
Greek,  which  is  extant  only  in  manuscript, 
entitled  "  Mechanical  Paradoxes,"  wherein 
is  a  chapter  respecting  burning  glasses, 
with  a  complete  description  of  the  requi- 
sites, which,  according  to  this  author,  Ar- 
chimedes must  have  possessed  to  enable  him 
to  set  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet.  His  elaborate 
description  demonstrates  the  possibility  of 
a  fact  so  well  attested  in  history.  Zonaras, 
speaking  of  Archimedes's  glasses,  mentions 
those  of  Proclus,  who,  he  says,  burnt  the 
fleet  of  Vitellius  at  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  imitation  of  Archimedes,  who 
set  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse.  He  intimates  that  the  manner 
wherein  Proclus  effected  this,  was  by 
launching  upon  the  vessels,  from  the  sur- 
face of  reflecting  mirrors,  such  a  quantity 
of  flame  as  reduced  them  to  ashes. 

Refracting  Burning  Glasses  were  cer- 
tainly known  to  the  ancients.  Pliny  and 
Lactantius  speak  of  glasses  that  burnt  by 
refraction.     The  former  tells  of  balls  or 
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globes  of  glass,  or  crystal,  which  exposed 
to  the  sun  transmit  a  heat  sufficient  to  set 
fire  to  cloth,  or  corrode  away  the  dead  flesh 
of  those  patients  who  stand  in  need  of 
caustics;  and  the  latter,  after  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  takes  notice  that  fire  may  be 
kindled,  by  interposing  glasses  filled  with 
water  between  the  sun  and  the  object,  so  as 
to  transmit  the  rays  to  it.  Aristophanes, 
in  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  introduces 
Socrates  as  examining  Strepsiades  about 
the  method  he  had  discovered  for  getting 
clear  for  ever  of  his  debts.  The  latter  re- 
plies, that  he  thought  of  making  use  of  a 
burning  glass,  which  he  had  hitheito  used 
in  kindling  his  tire ;  for,  says  he,  should 
they  bring  a  writ  against  me,  I'll  immedi- 
ately place  my  glass  in  the  sun,  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  writ,  and  set  if  a 
fire. 


Erratcm. 

Col.  455,  line  10  from  the  bottom,  for?'  Hartley  Com- 
mon," read  "  Startley  Common." 


For  the  Table  Book.  „ 
FREE  TRANSLATION 

OF  A 

DRINKING  SONG,  BY  GOETHE. 

Sting  by  the  Poet  at  a  Meeting  of 
Friends,  to  join  which  he  and  others 
had  travelled  a  considerable  dis- 
TANCE. 


Celestial  rapture  seizes  me, 

Your  inspiration  merely ; 
It  lifts  me  to  the  -winking  star?. 

I  seem  to  touch  them  nearly  : 
Yet  would  I  rather  stay  below, 

I  can  declare  sincerely, 
My  song  to  sing,  my  glass  to  ring 

With  those  I  love  so  dearly. 


Then  wonder  not  to  see  me  here 

To  prop  a  cause  so  rightful : 
Of  all  lov'd  things  on  this  lov'd  earth 

To  me  'tis  most  delightful. 
I  vo\v"d  I  would  among  ye  be 

In  scorn  of  fortune  spiteful; 
So  here  I  came,  and  here  I  am, 

To  make  the  table  qnite  full. 


When  thus  we  should  together  meet,] 

Not  quickly  to  be  sunder'd, 
I  hoped  at  other  Poets'  songs 

My  joy,  too,  should  be  thnnder'd. 
To  join  such  brothers  who  would  grudge 

To  travel  miles  a  hundred  I 
So  eager  some  this  day  to  come, 

Through  very  haste  they  blunder'd. 


Long  life  to  him  who  guards  our  lives! 

My  doctrine's  not  learnt  newly : 
We'll  first  do  honour  to  our  King, 

And  drink  to  him  most  duly. 
May  he  his  foes  without  o'ercome, 

Within  quell  all  unruly  ; 
And  grant  support  of  every  sort. 

As  we  shall  serve  him  truly  ! 


5. 


Thee  next  I  give — thou  only  one. 

Who  all  thy  sex  defeatest ! 
Each  lover  deems  right  gallantly. 

His  mistress  the  completest. 
I  therefore  drink  to  her  I  love ; 

Thou,  who  some  other  greetest. 
Ne'er  drink  alone — still  think  thine  own, 

As  I  do  mine — the  sweetest ! 

6. 

The  third  glass  to  old  friends  is  due, 

Who  aid  us  when  we  need  it. 
How  quickly  flew  each  joyous  day 

With  such  kind  hearts  to  speed  it ! 
When  fortune's  storm  was  gathering  dark 

We  had  less  cause  to  heed  it : 
Then  fill  the  glass— the  bottle  pass— 

A  bumper ! — we've  agreed  it ! 


Since  broader,  fuller,  swells  the  tide 
Of  friends,  as  life  advances, 

Let's  drink  to  every  lesser  stream, 
The  greater  that  enhances. 

With  strength  united  thus  we  meet. 
And  brave  the  worst  mischances  ; 

Since  oft  the  tide,  must  darkly  glide, 
That  in  the  sunlight  dances. 


Once  more  we  meet  together  here, 

Once  more  in  love  united  : 
We  trust  that  others'  toils  like  ours, 

Like  ours  will  be  requited. 
Upon  the  self-same  stream  we  see 

Full  many  a  mill  is  sited  ! 
May  we  the  weal  of  all  men  feel, 

And  with  it  be  delighted  1 

J.P.  c. 
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<&eorge  Stoomtiffiu 


This  portrait  of  the  elder  brother  of 
Robert  Bloomfleld,  "  the  Farmer's  Boy," 
is  here  presented  from  a  likeness  recently 
drawn  in  water  colours  from  the  life,  and 
communicated  to  the  Table  Book  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  engraving. 

The  late  Mr.  Capel  Llofft,  in  a  preface 
to  Robert  Bloomfield's  "  Farmer's  Boy," 
relates  Robert's  history,  from  a  narrative 
drawn  up  by  George  Bloomfield.    It  ap- 

Vol.  II.— 53. 


pears  from  thence,  that  their  father  died 
when  Robert  was  an  infant  under  a  year 
old ;  that  their  mother  had  another  family 
by  John  Glover,  a  second  husband ;  and 
that  Robert,  at  eleven  years  old,  was  taken 
by  a  kind  farmer  into  his  house,  and  em- 
ployed in  husbandry  work.  Robert  was 
so  small  of  his  age,  that  his  master  said  he 
was  not  likely  to  get  his  living  by  hard 
labour;  his  brother  George  informed  his 
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mother,  if  she  would  let  him  have  Robert, 
he  would  take  him  and  teach  him  his  own 
trade,  shoemaking;  another  brother,  Na- 
thaniel, offered  to  clothe  him;  and  the 
mother  and  Robert,  who  was  then  fifteen 
years  old,  took  coach,  and  came  to  London 
to  George  Bioomfield.  "  I  have  him  in 
my  mind's  eye,"  says  George ;  "  a  little 
boy;  not  bigger  than  boys  generally  are  at 
twelve  years  old.  When  1  met  him  and 
his  mother  at  the  inn,  (in  Bishopsgate- 
street,)  he  strutted  before  us,  dressed  just  as 
he  came  from  keeping  sheep,  hogs,  8cc. — 
his  shoe*  filled  full  of  stumps  in  the  heels. 
He,  looking  about  him,  slipt  up — his  nails 
were  unused  to  a  flat  pavement.  I  remem- 
ber viewing  him  as  he  scampered  up — how 
small  he  was — little  thought  that  little 
fatherless  boy  would  be  one  day  known  and 
esteemed  by  the  most  learned,  the  most 
respected,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  men  of 
the  kingdom."  Robert  developed  his  ta- 
lents under  the  fostering  of  George,  to 
whose  protection  he  was  left  by  their  mo- 
ther. "  She  charged  me,''  says  George, 
"  as  I  valued  a  mother's  blessing,  to  watch 
over  him,  to  set  good  examples  for  him, 
and  never  to  forget  that  he  had  lost  his 
father."  Her  injunctions  were  strictly  ob- 
served till  Robert  was  eighteen,  when 
George,  having  housed  him,  and  taught  him 
his  trade,  quitted  London,  and  left  Robert 
to  pursue  shoemaking  and  playing  on  the 
violin.  "  Robert  told  me  in  a  letter,"  says 
George,  "  '  that  he  had  sold  his  fiddle,  and 
got  a  wife.'  Like  most  poor  men,  he  got 
a  wife  first,  and  had  to  get  household  stuff 
afterward.  It  took  him  some  years  to  get 
out  of  ready  furnished  lodgings.  At 
length,  by  hard  working,  &c.  he  acquired  a 
bed  of  his  own,  and  hired  the  room  up  one 
pair  of  stairs,  at  No.  14,  Bell-alley,  Cole- 
man-street.  The  landlord  kindly  gave  him 
leave  to  sit  and  work  in  the  light  garret, 
two  pair  of  stairs  higher.  In  this  garret, 
amid  six  or  seven  other  workmen,  his  ac- 
tive mind  employed  itself  in  composing  the 
Farmer's  Boy."  George,  with  filial  piety 
and"fondness,  tells  of  his  mother's  pains  to 
imbue  Robert's  mind  in  infancy  with  just 
principles.  "  As  his  reason  expanded," 
continues  George,  "  his  love  of  God  and 
man  increased  with  it.  I  never  knew 
his  fellow  for  mildness  of  temper  and  good- 
ness of  disposition;  and  since  I  left  him, 
universally  is  he  praised  by  those  who  know 
him  best,  for  the  best  of  husbands,  an  in- 
dulgent father,  and  quiet  neighbour." 

The  progress  and  melancholy  termina- 
tion of  Robert  Bloomfield's  life  are  familiar 
to  most  readers  of  sensibility :    they  may 


not  know,  perhaps,  that  his  brother  George 
has  long  struggled  with  poverty,  and  is  now 
an  aged  man,  overwhelmed  by  indigence. 

Two  letters,  written  to  a  friend  by  a 
gentleman  of  Thetford,  Mr.  Faux,  and  some 
manuscripts  accompanying  them  in  George 
Bloomfield's  hand-writing,  are  now  before 
me.  They  contain  a  few  particulars  re- 
specting George  Bioomfield  and  his  present 
situation,  which  are  here  made  known,  with 
the  hope  of  interesting  the  public  in  the 
behalf  of  a  greatly  distressed  and  very 
worthy  man.  The  following  extract  from 
one  of  Mr.Faux's  letters  introduces  George 
Bloomfield's  circumstances,  and  conveys  an 
idea  of  his  character :  it  will  be  seen  that 
he,  too,  is  a  versifier. 

"  Thetford,  Oct.  15,  1827. 

"  I  have  found  the  letter  you  allude  to, 
regarding  his  application  to  the  overseers 
of  St.  Peter's.  I  was  rather  inclined  to 
send  you  a  bundle  of  his  letters  and  poetry, 
but  I  hardly  think  it  fair  without  first  con- 
sulting poor  old  George,  and  obtaining  his 
permission.  The  letter  enclosed,  in  answer 
to  my  invitation  to  him  to  be  present  on 
the  day  the  duke  of  Grafton  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  Pump-room,  will  show  you 
what  a  shy  bird  he  is.  His  presence  on 
that  occasion  would  have  been  highly 
beneficial  to  him  ;  but  his  extreme  modesty 
has  been  a  drawback  upon  him  through  life, 
leaving  him  generally  with  a  coat  '  scarcely 
visible.'  I  believe  he  has  been  always  poor, 
and  yet  a  more  temperate  man  never 
lived." 

The  following  is  the  note  above  refer- 
red to. 

From  George  Bloomfield  to  Mr.  Faux. 
"  Wednesday,  3  o'clock. 

a  I  was  just  folding  the  papers  to  take 
them  to  Stone,  when  the  Master  Fauxes 
came  in,  with  great  good  nature  in  their 
countenances,  and  delivered  their  father's 
very  kind  invitation.  I  feel  truly  grateful 
for  the  kindness  :  but  when  I  can,  without 
offence,  avoid  being  seen,  I  have,  through 
life,  consulted  my  sheepish  feelings.  I  have 
been  accused  of  '  making  myself  scarce,' 
and  been  always  considered  an  '  unsocial ' 
fellow  :  it  is  a  task  to  nie  to  go  into  a  situa- 
tion where  I  am  likely  to  attract  attention, 
and  the  observation  of  men.  In  childhood 
I  read  of  an  invisible  coat — I  have  some- 
times worn  a  coat  scarcely  visible ;  but  I 
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want  a  coat  that  would  render  me  invisible. 
I  hope  to  be  excused  withoutgiving  offence, 
as  I  should  be  very  ill  at  ease. 

"  Mr.  Faux  would  hate  been  presented 
with  the  enclosed  papers  a  fortnight  back, 
but  I  waited  a  favourable  opportunity. 
This  week  I  had  but  little  work  to  do. — 
Lo,  lo  !  here  they  are." 

A  poem  by  George  Bloomfield,  called 
' '  The  Spa,"  which,  being  of  local  interest, 
has  scarcely  passed  beyond  provincial  cir- 
cles, induced  the  following  public  testimo- 
nial to  Ids  talents  and  virtues. 

Lines    addressed    to   George    Bloom- 

PIELD,     BY     THE    ReV.    Mr.    PlUMTREE, 

late  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Hail,  aged  minstrel !  well  thine  harp  thou'st  Strug, 

Tuneful  and  pleasingly  of  Thetford  sung  ; 

Her  abbey  nunnery,  and  her  mounds  of  war, 

Her  late  discovered,  healing,  blessed,  Spa  ; 

And  with  a  skilful  hand,  and  master's  art, 

Hast  poured  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart. 

Thy  talent  must  not  sleep.     Resume  thy  lyre, 

And  bid  it  in  some  deeper  notes  respire. 

Thy  great  Creator  and  thy  Saviour  claim 

The  emanations  of  a  poet's  flame. 

Poets  and  prophets  once  were  names  entwin'd  : 

Ah,  why  was  virtue  e'er  from  verse  disjoin'd  ? 

Ah,  why  have  Christians  lent  a  willing  ear 

To  strains  'twas  sin  to  sing,  'twas  sin  to  hear? 

Will  Christians  listen  to  a  Byron's  lay? 

To  Bloomfield,  rather,  admiration  pay. 

His  simple  verse,  with  piety  enjoin'd, 

More  grateful  steal  on  my  attentive  mind  ; 

And  if  it  thrills  with  le^s  tumultuous  joy, 

It  is  a  pleasure  free  from  all  alloy. 

Then,  aged  minstrel,  strike  thy  lyre  again. 

And  o'er  the  land  be  heard  thy  pleasing  strain. 

And,  oh  I  may  Britain's  sons  thy  lay  regard. 

And  give  the  aged  minstrel  his  reward  : 

Not  the  cheap  recompense  of  empty  praise, 

Nor  e'en  the  crown  of  never-fading  bays  ; 

But  such  as  may  effectually  assuage 

The  wants  and, cares  of  thy  declining  age  ; 

And  the  last  lay  that  shall  thy  lyre  employ, 

Accompany  a  "  heart  "  that  sings  for  joy. 

The  hand  of  the  "  aged  minstrel"  is  now 
too  weak  to  strike  the  lyre ;  nor  will  his 
voice  again  be  heard.  Mr.  James  Burrell 
Faux,  of  Thetford,  Norfolk,  is  anxious  for 
immediate  assistance  in  George  Bloom- 
field's  behalf;  and  to  that  gentleman  com- 
munications and  contributions  should  be 
addressed.  All  that  the  Table  Book  can 
do,  is  thus  to  make  known  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  to  entreat  pecuniary  relief 
from  those  who  have  hearts  to  feel,  and 
ability  to  give. 


<8atTtCK  $lap& 

No.  XLVL 

SERIOUS  FRAGMENTS. 

1. 

Misery  lavs  stronger  bonds  of  love  than  Nature  ;  and 
they  are  more  one,  whom  the  same  misfortune  joined 
together,  than  whom  the  same  womb  gave  life. 

U.  KiUiyrew. 


Dying  Person. 


my  soul 


The  warm  embraces  of  her  flesh  is  now, 
Ev'n  now  forsaking ;  this  frail  body  must 
Like  a  lost  feather  fall  from  off  the  wing 
Of  Vanity-—  W.  Chamberlain. 


■  eternity: 


Within  whose  everlasting  springs  we  shall 

Meet  with  those  joys,  whose  blasted  embryos  were 

Here  made  abortive—  W.  Chamberlain. 

A. 

Crown  declined  by  a  Spiritual  person. 

I  know  no  more  the  way  to  temporal  rule. 

Than  he  that's  born,  and  has  his  years  come  to  him, 

On  a  rough  desart —  Middleton. 

5. 
To  a  Votaress. 
Keep  still  that  holy  and  immaculate  fire. 
You  chaste  lamp  of  eternity  ;  'tis  a  treasure 
Too  precious  fsr  death's  moment  to  partake. 
The  twinkling  of  short  life.—  Middleton. 


The  fame  that  a  man  wins  himself  is  best ; 
That  he  may  call  his  own  :  honours  put  to  him 
Make  him  no  more  a  man  than  his  clothes  do, 
Which  are  as  soon  ta'en  off;  for  in  the  warmth 
The  heat  comes  from  the  body,  not  the  weeds; 
So  man's  true  fame  must  strike  from  his  own  deeds. 
Middleton. 


Adventurers. 

The  sons  of  Fortune,  she  has  sent  us  forth 
To  thrive  by  the  red  sweat  of  our  own  merits.— 
Middleton. 

8. 
Neiv  made  Honour. 


forgetfulness 


Is  the  most  pleasing  virtue  they  can  have, 

That  do  spring  up  from  nothing  ;  for  by  the  same, 

Forgetting  all,  they  forget  whence  they  came. 

Middleton. 
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9. 

(Enone  forsaken.' 

Beguil'd,  disdain'd,Tand  out  of  love,  lire  long,  thou 

Poplar  tree, 
And  let  thy  letters  grow  in  length  to  witness  this  with 

me. 
Ah  Venus,  hut  for  reverence  unto  thy  sacred  name, ' 
To  steal  a  silly  maiden's  love  I  might  account   it 

blame. — 
And  if  the  tales  I  hear  be  true,  and  blush  for  to  recite, 
Thou  dost  me  wrong  to  leave  the  plains,  and  dally  out 

of  sight, 
False  Paris  !  this  was  not  thy  vow,  when  thou  and  I 

were  one, 
To  range  and  change  old  love  for  new ;  but  now  those 

days  be  gone.  Peel. 

10. 

Epilepsy. 

—  your  [Caesar's]  disease  the  Gods  ne'er  gave  to  man, 
But  such  a  one  as  had  a  spirit  too  great 
For  all  his  body's  passages  to  serve  it ; 
Which  notes  the  excess  of  your  ambition. 

Chapman. 

11. 

We  are  not  tried  but  in  our  misery.    He  is  a  cun- 
ning coachman,  that  can  turn  well  in  a  narrow  room. 

Anon. 

12. 
Gray  hairs. 

upon  whose  reverend  head 

The  milk-white  pledge  of  wisdom  sweetly  spreads. — 

L<tige. 

13. 

Ladies  Dancing. 

a  fine  sweet  earthquake,  gently  moved 

By  the  soft  wind  of  whispering  silks. — 

Becker. 

14. 

sharp  witted  Poets  ;  whose  sweet  verse 

Makes  heav'nly  Gods  break  off  their  nectar  draughts, 
And  lay  their  ears  down  to  the  lowly  earth — 

Anon. 

15. 
Grandsires'  Love. 

Old'men  do  never  truly  doat,  until] 

Their  children  bring  them  babies.     ,  Shirley. 

1G. 
To  a  false  Mistress. 

thy  name, 

Which  sweeten'd  once  the  name  of  him  that  spake  it.— 

Shirley. 


17. 

Herod,  jealous,  to  Mariamne. 

Hast  thou  beheld  thyself,  and  could'st  thou  stain 
So  rare  perfection  ? — ev'n  for  love  of  thee 
I  do  profoundly  hate  thee. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Carew. 

18. 

Cleopatra. 

The  wanton  Queen,  that'never  loved  for  Love.— 

Lady  E.  Carew. 

19. 
Conceit  of  a  Princess'  love. 

'Twas  but  a  waking  dream, 
Wherein  thou  madest  thy  wishes  speak,  not  her; 
In  which  thy  foolish  hopes  strive  to  prolong 
A  wretched  being  :  so  sickly  children  play 
With  health-loved  toys,  which  for  a  time  delay, 
But  do  not  cure  the  fit.  Rowley. 

20. 

Changing  colour  at  sudden  news. 

Why  look'st  thou  red,  and  pale,  and  both,  and  nei- 
ther?—  Chapman. 

21. 

Rich  Usurer  to  his  Mistress. 

I  will  not  'joy  my  treasure  but  in  thee, 
And  in  thy  looks  I'll  count  it  every  hour  ; 
And  thy  white  arms  shall  be  as  bands  to  me, 
Wherein  are  mighty  lordships  forfeited. — 
Then  triumph,  Leon,  richer  in  thy  love. 
Than  all  the  hopes  of  treasure  I  possess. 
Never  was  happy  Leon  rich  before ; 
Nor  ever  was  I  covetous  till  now, 
That  I  see  gold  so  'fined  in  thy  hair. 

Chapman. 

22. 

Puritun. 

his  face  demure,  with  hand 

On  breast,  as  you  have  seen  a  canting  preacher, 
Aiming  to  cheat  his  audience,  wanting  matter, 
Sigh,  to  seem  holy,  till  he  thought  on  something. — 

Anon. 

23. 
Sects. 

Eternity,  which  puzzles  all  the  world 
To  name  the  inhabitants  that  people  it ; 
Eternity,  whose  undiscover'd  country 
We  fools  divide  before  we  come  to  see  it, 
Making  one  part  contain  all  happiness, 
The  other  misery,  then  unseen  fight  for  it : 
All  sects  pretending  to  a  right  of  choice, 
Yet  none  go  willingly  to  take  a  part.         anon. 
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24. 

Man  is  a  vagabond  both  poor  ani  proad. 

He  treads  on  beasts  who  give  him  clothes  and  food ; 

But  the  Gods  catch  him  wheresoe'er  he  lurks. 

Whip  him,  and  set  him  to  all  painful  works : 

And  yet  he  brags  he  shall  be  crown'd  when  dead. 

Were  ever  Princes  in  a  Bridewell  bred  ? 

Nothing  is  sinfully  begot  but  he : 

Can  base-born  Bastards  lawful  Sovereigns  be  ? 

Crowne. 

25. 

Wishes  for  Obscurity. 

How  miserable  a  thing  is  a  Great  Man ! — 

Take  noisy  vexing  Greatness  they  that  please  ; 

Give  me  obscure  and  safe  and  silent  ease. 

Acquaintance  and  commerce  let  me  have  none 

With  any  powerful  thing  but  Time  alone  : 

My  rest  let  Time  be  fearful  to  offend, 

And  creep  by  me  as  by  a  slumbering  friend  ; 

Till,  with  ease  glutted,  to  my  bed  I  steal, 

As  men  to  sleep  after  a  plenteous  meal. 

Oh  wretched  he  who.  call'd  abroad  by  power. 

To  know  himself  can  never  find  an  hour! 

Strange  to  himself,  but  to  all  others  known, 

Lends  every  one  his  life,  but  uses  none  ; 

So,  e'er  he  tasted  life,  to  death  he  goes  ; 

And  himself  loses,  e'er  himself  he  knows.       Crowne. 

26. 
Mind  constituted  to  Goodness. 

you  may  do  this,  or  any  thing  you  have  a  mind 

to;  even  iu  your  fantasy  there  is  a  secret  counsel,  see- 
ing that  all  your  actions,  nay  all  your  pleasures,  are 
in  some  exercise  of  virtue —  H.  Killigrew. 

27. 

Returned  Pilgrim. 

To  man  how  sweet  is  breath  !  yet  sweetest  of  all 
That  breath,  which  from  his  native  air  doth  fall. 
How  many  weary  paces  have  I  measured, 
How  many  known  and  unknown  dangers  past, 
Since  I  commenced  my  tedious  pilgrimage, 
The  last  great  work  of  my  death- yielding  age ! 
Yet  am  I  blest,  that  my  returning  bones 
Shall  be  rak't  np  in  England's  peaceful  earth. 

Anon. 

28. 

Usury. 

Nature  in  all  inferior  things  hath  set 
A  pitch  or  term,  when  they  no  more  shall  get 
Increase  and  offspring.     Unrepaired  houses 
Fall  to  decay  ;  old  cattle  cease  to  breed  ; 
And  sapless  trees  deny  more  fruit  or  seed: 
The  earth  would  heartless  and  infertile  be, 
If  it  should  never  have  a  jubilee. 
Only  the  Usurer's  Money  'genders  still ; 
The  longer,  lustier  ;  age  thia  doth  not  kill. 


He  lives  to  see  his  Money's  Money's  Money 
Even  to  a  hundred  generations  reach. 

Anon. 

29. 

Love  defined  by  contraries. 

Fie,  fie,  hew  heavy  is  light  Love  in  me ! — 
How  slow  runs  swift  Desire  ! — this  leaden  air, 
This  ponderous  feather,  merry  melancholy ; 
This  Passion,  which  but  in  passion 
Hath  not  his  perfect  shape. —  Day. 

30. 

Good  Faith. 

What  are  we  but  our  words  t  when  they  are  past, 
Faith  should  succeed,  and  that  should  ever  last. 

31. 
Weeping  for  good  news 

I  knew  your  eye  would  be  first  served  ; 
That's  the  soul's  taster  still  for  grief  or  joy. 

Rowley. 

32. 
Forsaken  Mistress. 

I  thought  the  lost  perfection  of  mankind 
Was  in  that  man  restored  ;  and  I  have  grieved, 
Lost  Eden  too  was  not  revived  for  him  ; 
And  a  new  Eve,  more  excellent  than  the  first, 
Created  for  him,  that  he  might  have  all 
The  joys  he  could  deserve  :  and  he  fool'd  me 
To  think  that  Eve  and  Eden  was  in  me; 
That  he  was  made  for  me,  and  I  for  him. 

Crowne. 

33. 
Love  surviving  Hope. 

'Tis  a  vain  glory  that  attends  a  Lover, 
Never  to  say  he  quits  ;  and,  when  Hope  dies, 
The  gallantry  of  Love  still  lives,  is  charm'd 
With  kindness  but  in  shadow.  Brjwnc. 

34. 

TFarriors. 

I  hate  these  potent  madmen,  who  keep  all 
Mankind  awake,  while  they  by  their  great  deeds 
Are  drumming  hard  upon  this  hollow  world, 
Only  to  make  a  sound  to  last  for  ages. 

Crowne. 

35. 

Life. 

What  is't  we  live  for  ?  tell  life's  finest  tale — 
To  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  love,  and  enjoy, 
And  then  to  love  no  more  ! 
To  talk  of  things  we  know  not,  and  to  know 
Nothing  but  things  cot  worth  the  talking  of. 

Sir  R.  Fanc,jun. 
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36. 

Broiher,  supposed  dead,  received  by  a 
Sister  :  she  shews  him  a  letter,  disclosing 
an  unworthy  action  done  by  him  ;  at  which 
he  standing  abashed,  she  then  first  congra- 
tulates him  : 

now  I  meet  your  love.  Pardon  me,  my  bro- 
ther; I  was  to  rejoyce  at  this  your  sadness,  before  I 
could  share  with  you  in  another  joy. 

'  H.  K'Uigrew. 

37. 
Person  just  dead. 

'Twas  but  just  now  he  went  away ; 
I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  shed  a  tear ; 
And  yet  the  distance  does  the  same  appear, 
As  if  he  had  been  a  thousand  years  from  me. 
Time  takes  no  measure  in  eternity. 

Sir  Robert  Howard. 

38. 
French   Character. 

The  French  are  passing  courtly, 'ripe  of  wit; 
Kind,  but  extreme  dissemblers  :  you  shall  have 
A  Frenchman  ducking  lower  than  your  knee. 
At  the  instant  mocking  ev'n  your  very  shoe-tyes. 

Ford. 

39. 


Love  7nust  die  gently. 

I  hoped,  your  great  experience.'and  your  years, 
Would  have  proved  patience  rather  to  your  soul, 
Than  to  break  off  in  this  untamed  passion. 
Howe'er  the  rough  hand  of  the  untoward  world 
Hath  molded  your  proceedings  in  this  matter, 
Yet  I  am  sure  the  first  intent  was  love. 
Then  since  the  first  spring  was  so  sweet  and  warm, 
Let  it  die  gently ;  ne'er  kill  it  with  a  scorn.       anon. 

40. 
Poetic  Diction. 

worthiest  poets 

Shun  common  and  plebeian  forms  of  speech, 
Every  illiberal  and  affected  phrase, 
To  clothe  their  matter ;  and  together  tye 
Matter  and  form  with  art  and  decency. 

Chapman. 
41. 

Author  Vanity. 

— •  the  foolish  Poet,  that  still  writ 

All  his  most  self-loved  verse  in  paper  royal, 

Or  parchment  ruled  with   lead,  smooth'd  with    the 

pumice, 
Bound  richly  up,  and  strung  with  crimson  strings ; 
Never  so  blest  as  when  he  writ  and  read 
The  ape-loved  issue  of  his  brain  ;  and  never 
But  joying  in  himself,  admiring  ever— 

Chapman, 


42. 
Good  uit  to  be  husbanded. 

as  of  lions  it  is  said,  and  eagles. 

That  when  they  go,  they  draw  their  seres  and  talons 

Close  up,  to  shun  rebating  of  their  sharpness: 

So  our  wit's  sharpness,  which  we  should  employ 

In  noblest  knowledge,  we  should  never  waste 

In  vile  and  vulgar  admirations.  Chapman. 

43. 

Impossibility  of  attaining,  a  bar  to  desire. 

Nothing  is  more  ordinary,  than  for  my  Lady  to  love 
her  Gentleman  ;  or  Mistress  Anne,  her  father's  man. 
But  if  a  country  clown  coming  up  hither,  and  seeking 
for  his  lawyer  in  Gray's  Inn,  should  step  into  the 
walks,  and  there  should  chance  to  spy  some  master- 
ship of  nature  ;  some  famed  Beauty,  that  for  a  time 
hath  been  the  name ;  he  would  stand  amazed,  perhaps 
wish  that  his  Joan  were  such,  but  further  would  not  be 
stirred.     Impossibility  would 

stop  more  bold  desires, 
And  quench  those  sparks  that  else  would  turn  to  fires. 
Edmund  Prcstwick. 

44. 

Theory  of  men's  choice  in  a  Beauty. 

1.— She  has  a  most  complete  and  perfect  beauty  ; 
nor  can  the  greatest  critic  in  this  sort  find  any  fault 
with  the  least  proportion  of  her  face,  but  yet  me- 
thought  I  was  no  more  taken  with  it,  than  I  should  be 
with  some  curious  well-drawn  picture. 

2. — That  is  somewhat  strange. 

1.— In  my  mind,  not  at  all ;  for  it  is  not  always  that 
we  are  governed  by  what  the  general  fancy  of  the 
world  calls  beauty  ;  for  each  soul  hath  some  predomi- 
nant thoughts,  which  when  they  light  on  ought  that 
strikes  on  them,  there  is  nothing  does  more  inflame. 
And  as  in  music  that  pleaseth  not  most,  which  with 
the  greatest  art  and  skill  is  composed  ;  but  those  airs 
that  do  resemble  and  stir  up  some  dormant  passion,  to 
which  the  mind  is  addicted ;  so,  I  believe,  never  yet 
was  any  one  much  taken  with  a  face,  in  which  he  did 
not  espy  ought  that  did  rouse  and  put  in  motion  some 
affection  that  hath  ruled  in  his  thoughts,  besides  those 
features  which,  only  for  the  sake  of  common  opinion, 
we  are  forced  to  say  do  please.  E.  Prcstwick. 

C.  L. 


GENERAL  REMINISCENCES, 


THREE,  THIRD,  and  THRICE. 

"  Thrice  the  brindled  cat  hath  mewed — 

Thrice  to  thine  and  thrice  to  mine. 

And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine." — Shakspcare. 

The  ordinal,  cardinal,  or  numeral, Three, 
possesses  stronger  power  of  associating 
application  than  any  other  figure  in  history, 
or  literature.     From  the  first  notice  of  the 
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Creation,  JElohhn  is  understood  to  signify 
the  Trinity.  When  the  tiiird  day  was 
crea'ed,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  set 
in  the  firmament.  Christ's  resurrection  was 
on  the  third  day,  and  his  crucifixion  between 
two  thieves.  Noah's  sons  were  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth.  Job's  daughters  were 
Keziah,  Jemima,  and  Kerenhappuck;  his 
comforters  were  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zo- 
phar.  Time  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  ancients  rose  at  the  third  hour.  The 
Brahmins  have  their  Birmah,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva;  the  Persians  their  Oromanes,  Mithra, 
and  Mithras ;  the  Egyptians  their  Osiris, 
Isis,  and  Orus ;  the  Arabians  their  Allah, 
Al  TJzza,  and  Manah ;  the  Phoenicians  and 
Tyrians  their  Belus,  Urania,  and  Adonis ; 
the  Greeks  their  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto.  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  Macrobius, 
wrote  on  the  doctrine  of  numbers.  Clotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  were  three  Fates. 
The  children  that  endured  the  fiery  furnace 
were  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 
Jupiter's  thunderbolt  had  three  forks; 
Neptune's  trident,  three  prongs;  Cerberus 
three  heads.  The  Pythian  priestess  sat  on 
a  tripod.*  There  were  the  three  Parcse  ; 
the  three  Furies  ;  three  attributes  of  the 
sun,  Sol,  Apollo,  and  Liber  ;  of  the  moon, 
Hecate,  Diana,  and  Luna.  David  prayed 
three  times  a  day.  The  Hindoos  make 
three  suppressions  of  the  breath  when  me- 
ditating on  the  triliteral  syllable  O'M.  The 
Sabians  prayed  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
Three  bows  of  the  head,  and  three  prostra- 
tions are  peculiar  to  some  nations.  In 
England,  are  king,  lords,  and  commons. 
The  ancients  washed  their  eyes  three  times; 
drunk  potions  out  of  three  cups.  The 
Salians  beat  the  ground  three  times  in  their 
dance.  Three  times  were  allowed  for  exe- 
crations, for  spitting  on  the  ground  and 
sneezing.  Juno  Lucina  was  invoked  three 
times  in  favour  of  childbirth.  Three  steps 
were  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  or  the 
altar.  Persons  dipped  thrice  into  wells  for 
cure.  Persons  were  touched  thrice  for  the 
king's  evil.  Three  parts  of  the  old  world 
only  were  known.  The  three  professions 
are  law,  divinity,  and  physic.  Three  chirps 
of  a  cricket  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of  death. 
Coleridge  makes  his  mastiff  bitch  howl 
three  times  for  his  Lady  Christabel.  The 
papist  crosses  himself  three  times.  The 
raven's  croak,  or  the  owl's  triad  screech, 
indicates  (it  is  said)  ill  omens.  Three 
crows  in  a  gutter  betoken  good  to  the  be- 
holder.    The  funeral   bell  is  tolled  thrice 

•  A  milking-stool  has  three  legs.  It  is  snpersti- 
tiously  left  in  the  field  to  keep  witches  from  injurirjjj 
the  cattle. 


for  the  death  of  a  man.  The  third  attack 
of  apoplexy  is  thought  fatal.  The  third 
finger  of  the  left  hand  bears  the  marriage 
ring.  A  Latin  motto  is  trki  una  injuncta. 
The  witches  in  Macbeth  ask,  "  When  shall 
we  three  meet  again  ?''  There  are  signs  of 
the  Three  Crowns,  Three  Pigeons,  Three 
Cups,  Three  Tuns,  Three  Brewers,  Three 
Johns,  Three  Bells,  and  others,  to  an  infi- 
nite degree.  In  the  church  service  are 
the  clerk,  curate,  and  preacher ;  three 
priests  serve  at  the  papal  shrine.  In  the 
courts  of  justice  are  the  judge,  the  jury,  and 
the  culprit.  In  physic,  the  physician's 
consultation  is  three.  An  arbitration  is 
three.  A  dual  public-house  sign  is,  with 
the  gazer  added  quaintly,  "  We  three 
loggerheads  be."  The  three  warnings 
are  celebrated.  The  Jews  boasted  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  United  King- 
dom is  England,  (Wales  included,)  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  Who  has  not  read  of  Three- 
fingered  Jack?  of  Octavius,  Lepidus,  and 
Anthony  ?  A  nest  of  chests  is  three.  The 
British  toast  is  echoed  by  hip !  hip !  huz- 
zah  !  Three  signals  decided  the  fate  of 
Lucius  Junius.  In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus 
the  name  of  Belteshazzar  was  revealed  to 
Daniel :  his  prophecy  was,  that  "  three 
kings  should  stand  up  in  Persia;"  and 
Daniel  mourned  three  weeks  by  reason  of 
his  vision.  The  beast  that  he  saw,  had 
three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it.  The  house- 
holder went  about  the  third  hour,  and  saw 
others  standing  idle  in  the  market-place. 
Daniel's  petition  was  made  three  times.  In 
the  Revelations,  the  third  part  of  the  crea- 
tures which  were  in  the  sea  and  had  life, 
died.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are  three 
virtues.  The  priests'  abodes  in  Eziekel 
were  three  chambers.  In  the  prophecy  it 
says,  "  A  third  part  of  the  hair  shall  be 
burnt ;  a  third  part  fall  by  the  sword ;  a 
third  part  scattered  by  the  wind."  Demos- 
thenes says,  "  Three  years  after,  he  met 
with  the  same  fate  as  jEschines,  and  was 
also  banished  from  Athens."  History  unites 
an  Aristides,  a  Cimon,  and  a  Phocion. 
Peter's  denial  was  given  by  the  cock  crow- 
ing thrice.  Homer,  in  his  Frogs  and  Mice, 
says, 

"  Three  warlike  sons  adorned  my  nuptial  bed, 
Three  sons,  alas  !  before  their  father,  dead." 

Pope  Alexander  III.,  1182,  compelled  the 
kings  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the 
stirrups  of  his  saddle  when  he  mounted 
his  horse.  King  Richard  III.  put  an 
end  to  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  1483.  Peter  III. 
was  deposed  1762.     Virgil,  565,  lib.  viii. 
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says,  Nascent!  -cui  tres  animas  Feronia 
raate-r —  ter  letho  sternendus  erat:  and 
again,  tres  wlnas — tribux  nodis.  Milton's 
three  fierce  spirits  were  Ariel,  Arioch,  and 
Hamiel.  Lord  Nelson's  ship,  the  Victory, 
attacked  the  Trinidad.*  Fairs  are  usually 
chartered  for  three  days.  Persons  used  to 
walk  three  times  round  Horn  church.  The 
pawnbroker  has  three  balls.  A  hearth  has 
;a  poker,  tongs,  and  shovel.f  The  sentinel 
:asks — "  Who  comes  there?"  thrice,  before 
Hie  dares  level  his  firelock  at  the  intruder. 
Three  candles  in  a  room  are  said  to  indi- 
cate death  in  the  family.  The  bashaw  wears 
three  tails.  The  passion  flower  has  three 
spires. 

Thus,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  how  inti- 
mately the  number  three  has  been,  and  is, 
connected  with  events  and  circumstances, 
hypothetical  and  absolute.  Were  the  sub- 
ject worth  tracing  further,  scarcely  a  poetic 
or  prose  writer,  but  is  liberal  in  the  use  of 
this  number.  Considering,  however,  that 
the  adductions  already  given  are  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  disciples  of  the 
square  root,  need  I  perform  a  triple  evolu- 
tion in  this  threefold  science  of  pure  and 
mixed  numbers  ?  I  conclude  by  apologis- 
ing for  not  having  treated  the  subject  like 
a  lexicographer,  in  technical  and  alphabeti- 
cal routine.  J.  R.  P. 

December,  1827. 
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"EXlvgnrai    (ya»)  tifiietti   Ev    ai;   ux    a$r,rcvrai 
i.ifo;  \*i  Xt(u  os  a  xaraXu(r,rtT<ti. 

Luc.  Ev.  c.  xxi.  v.  6. 


2. 


Thy  foes  are  around  thee,  fair  city  of  peace ! — 
Thy  sons  are  fast  sinking,  the  wicked  increase — 
Yet  proudly,  ev'n  now,  thy  high-place  dost  thou  hold, 
Girt  round  with  the  pomp  of  their  steel  and  their  gold  ; 
And  a  pearl  of  rich  price,  on  thine  hill-top  art  thou. 
Meet  to  jewel  the  crown  of  a  conqueror's  high  brow. 
Yet  deem  not  thy  sons  to  that  haughty  array, 
Will  fling  thee  unheeded,  unbled  for  away. 
Shall  the   proud   heathen  tread  where  thy  prophets 

have  trod  ? 
Shall  the  Flamen  exult  in  the  "  Holy  of  God  ?" 
No — the  hearts  of  thy  children  are  one, — to  hurl  back 
The  merciless  wrath  of  the  Gentiles'  attack. 
For  the  home  of  their  fathers  towers  yet  in  their  eye. 
As  they  lived  will  they  live,  as  they  died  will  they  die. 


But  weak  is  thine  armour,  and  worthless  thy  might, 
A  fiercer  than  man  strives  against  thee  in  fight, 
And  in  vain  shall  the  chiefs  of  tby  battle  withstand 
The  voice  of  his  thunder,  the  bolt  in  his  hand  ; 
His  wrath  knows  no  refuge,  his  might  knows  no  bar, 
The  stout  spear  he  rcndeth,  and  burns  the  swift  car. 
Thou  shalt  crumble  to  nought  in  the  day  of  his  wrath, 
Like  the  reed  trampled  down  in  the  whirlwind's  wild 
path. 


4. 


Weep,  daughter  of  Judah  !  that  tempest  hath  come, 
And  it  laugheth  to  scorn  the  mild  vengeance  of  Rome. 
Weep,  daughter  of  Judah  !  a  vengeance  so  dread 
Is  bursting  e'en  now  o'er  thy  desolate  head. 
That  the  stern  Roman  eyes  it  with  doubt  and  with 

fear, 
O'er  the  cheek  of  the  conqueror  there  steals  a  soft  tear. 
Aye !  the  heathen  for  thee  feels  a  pang  of  regret— 
— One  blaze — and  thy  sun  shall  for  ever  be  set! 


Hark  !  again  to  the  onset — the  portals  gape  wide — 
And  the  warriors  stream  forth  in  the  rush  of  their 

pride, 
The  cold  reckless  eye  of  the  Roman  glows  red, 
At  the  sound  of  their  deathlike  and  trumpetless  tread  ; 
For  he  knows  that  the  workings  of  frenzy  are  there, 
The  triumph  of  death  and  the  might  of  despair. 
Hearts — that  wildly  live  on  but  to  riot  in  pain — 
Lips — that  laugh,  as  in  scorn,  at  the  links  of  the  chain — 
And  full  many  a  plume  shall  yon  eagle  let  fall, 
Ere  she  wing  her  fierce  flight  o'er  the  rift  of  the  wall ;] 
Ere  she  soar  on  the  dark  cloud  of  conquest  and  rest, 
On  the  rock  of  that  temple,  the  strength  of  her  best. 


•  The  Tres  Boras  are  explained  in  the  Every-Day 
Booh- 

t  For  the  use  of  which  threepence,  hearth-money, 
was  formerly  paid. 


One  short  flickering  blaze; — and  then  passeth  away 
The  glory  of  years  in  the  work  of  a  day  : 
The  fair  crown  of  Jacob  lies  trod  in  the  dust. 
And  shipwreck' d  is  now  the  strong  hold  of  his  trust ; 
Tho'  the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  fowls  have  a  nest, 
Yet  the  "   seed  of  the  Promised  "  finds  nowhere  to 

rest; 
And  despised  shall  he  live  on,  in  darkness  and  night, 
Till  a  Salem  more  blessed  shall  gladden  his  sight ; 
The  courts  of  whose  house,  in  their  measureless  girth, 
Shall  compass  the  tribes  and  the  thousands  of  earth  ; 
Where  none,  save  in  triumph,  their  voices  shall  raise. 
And  no  trump  shall  peal  forth  save  the  trumpet  of 

praise, 
In  a  realm  far  above,  o'er  that  red  eagle's  nest. 
Where  the  proud  cease  from  wrong,  and  the  poor  are 

at  res 

B. 
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APOSTLE  SPOONS.  PATIENT  COURTSHIP. 


To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — In  Roger  North's  Life  of  his 
brother,  Sit-  Dudley  North,  (4to.  London, 
1744,)  occurs  the  following  passage,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  account  you  gave 
your  readers  (Every-Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p. 
176,)  of  "  Apostle  Spoons,"  may  be  accept- 
able to  you. 

Mr.  North,  after  some  opposition,  was 
elected  sheriff  of  London  ;  and  after  stating 
this,  his  biographer  thus  proceeds  :  "  When 
all  the  forms  of  this  shrieval  instalment 
were  over,  Mr.  North  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  .  .  .  and,  as  the  custom 
of  feasting,  lately  laid  aside,  was  now  re- 
sumed, Mr.  North  took  a  great  hall,  that 
belonged  to  one  of  the  companies,  and  kept 
his  entertainments  there.  He  had  diverse 
very  considerable  presents  from  friends 
and  relations,  besides  the  compliments 
of  the  several  companies  inviting  them- 
selves and  wives  to  dinner,  dropping  their 
guineys,  and  taking  apostles7  spoons^  in  the 
room  of  them  ;  which,  with  what  they  ate 
and  drank,  and  such  as  came  in  the  shape 
of  wives,  (for  they  often  gratified  a  she- 
friend  or  relation  with  that  preferment,) 
carried  away,  made  but  an  indifferent  bar- 
gain. The  Middle  Templars,  (because  of 
his  relation  to  the  lord  chief  justice  North, 
who  was  of  that  Society,)  came  with  a  com- 
pliment, and  a  purse  of  one  hundred  gui- 
neys, and  were  entertained.  The  mirth 
and  rejoicing  that  was  in  the  city,  as  well 
at  these  feasts  as  at  private  entertainments, 
is  scarce  to  be  expressed." 

In  perusing  this  quaintly  written  volume, 
there  occur  two  or  three  [passages,  which 
deserve  to  be  ranked  as  aphorisms.  For 
your  own  reading  I  here  add  them  : — 

"  Better  a  loss  at  sea  than  a  bad  debt  on 
land.  The  former  has  no  worse  conse- 
quence than  itself;  but  the  other  draws 
loss  of  time  and  pains,  which  might  be  em- 
ployed to  more  profit." 

"  Whoever  'serves  a  community,  and 
does  not  secure  his  reward,  will  meet  with 
quarrels  instead  of  thanks,  for  all  the  good 
he  may  have  done  it." 

Sir  Dudley  was  wont  to  remark,  "  Lay 
nothing  to  heart  which  you  cannot  help-" 
A  most  useful  principle  of  life. 

I  api,,&c. 
Whitehaven,  J.  G. 

Sept.  12, 1827. 
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I  knew  a  man  that  went  courting  his 
sweetheart  the  distance  of  three  miles  every 
evening  for  fourteen  years,  besides  dodging 
her  home  after  church,  Sunday  afternoons  ; 
making  above  15,000  miles.  For  the  first 
seven  years  he  only  stood  and  courted  in 
the  door-porch ;  but  for  the  remaining 
period,  he  ventured  (what  a  liberty  after  a 
septennial  attachment !)  to  hang  his  hat  on 
a  pin  in  the  passage  and  sit  in  the  kitchen 
settle.  The  wedding — a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished — was  solemnized 
when  Robert  and  Hannah  were  in  their 
"  sear  and  yellow  leaf."  They  had  no 
family  "  to  cry  their  fading  charms  into 
the  grave."  Though  their  courtship  had 
been  long,  cool,  and  deliberate,  they  were 
not  the  happiest  couple  in  the  village  ;  to 
that  union  of  temper,  which  is  so  essential 
in  wedded  life,  they  were  strangers. 

*   *  p 


OLD  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANTS. 

"  In  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 

2  Samuel  i.'23. 

To  the  Editor 

Sir, — The  following  memorial  I  copied 
irom  a  tablet,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
clergyman's  desk,  in  the  beautiful  little 
church  at  Hornsey.  The  scarceness  of 
similar  inscriptions  make  this  valuable. 

S.  T.  L. 

"^Erected  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
Parsons,  the  diligent,  faithful,  and 
affectionate  servant,  in  a  family  during 
a  period  of  57  years.  She  died  on 
the  22d  day  of  November,  180G, 
aged  85. 

u  Also  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth 
Decker,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
the  above  ;  who,  after  an  exemplary 
service  of  47  years  in  the  same  family, 
died  on  the  2d  of  February,  1809, 
aged  75. 

u  Their  remains,  ly  their  mutual  re- 
quest, VgEM  INTERRED  IN  THE  SAME 
CRAVE,"  ' 
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23ferobmes 

OF    THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  XXXVI. 

Merely  a  cursory  mention  of  all  the  im- 
portant discoveries  in  geometry,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  ancients,  would  form  a 
large  book  ;  yet  a  few  of  these  particulars 
will  be  adverted  to  by  way  of  concluding 
the  series  of  articles  under  the  present 
title. 

Ancient  Philosophers. 

Tlmles  was  the  first  we  know  of  who 
predicted  eclipses.  He  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages that  must  arise  from  a  due  obser- 
vation of  the  little  bear  or  polar  star  ;  and 
taught  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  the 
ecliptic  in  an   oblique  position. 

Pytheas  also,  by  accurate  observations  at 
Marseilles,  more  than  300  years  before 
Christ,  determined  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  by  means  of  the  solstitial  shadow  of 
the  sun  upon  a  dial.  He  found  the  height 
of  the  gnomon  was  to  the  length  of  the 
shadow  as  600  to  213  £  ;  whence  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  was 
23°  49'.  When  Gassendi  was  at  Marseilles 
with  the  celebrated  Peiresc,  he  reiterated 
the  experiment,  and  found  it  very  just. 

Thales  went  to  the  Egyptians  to  be  in- 
structed in  geometry,  and  himself  instructed 
them  in  that  science.  He  showed  them 
how  to  measure  the  pyramids  by  the  length 
of  their  shades,  and  to  determine  the  mea- 
sure of  inaccessible  heights  and  distances, 
by  the  proportion  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle. 
He  demonstrated  the  various  properties  of 
the  circle ;  he  discovered,  respecting  the 
isosceles  triangle,  that  the  angles  at  its  base 
were  equal ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  found, 
that  in  right  lines  cutting  one  another,  the 
opposite  angles  are  equal. 
■  Anaximander,  the  successor  of  Thales, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  armillary  sphere, 
and  of  sun-horologes,  or  dials ;  he  was 
likewise  the  first  who  drew  a  geographical 
map. 

Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  gave  sure 
and  fundamental  precepts  in  music.  Struck 
by  the  difference  of  sounds  which  issued 
from  the  hammers  of  a  forge,  but  came  into 
unison  at  the  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  eighth 
percussions,  he  conjectured  that  this  must 
proceed  from  the  difference  of  weight  in 


the  hammers ;  he  weighed  them,  and  found 
he  had  conjectured  right.  Upon  this  he 
wound  up  some  musical  strings,  in  number 
equal  to  the  hammers,  and  of  a  length  pro- 
portioned to  their  weight ;  and  found,  that 
at  the  same  intervals,  they  corresponded 
with  the  hammers  in  sound.  Upon  this 
principle  he  devised  the  monochord ;  an 
instrument  of  one  string,  capable  of  deter- 
mining the  various  relations  of  sound.  He 
also  made  many  fine  discoveries  in  geo- 
metry. 

Plato  by  his  studies  in  mathematics  was 
enabled  to  devise  the  analytic  method,  or 
that  geometric  analysis,  which  enables  us  to 
find  the  truth  we  are  in  quest  of,  out  of  the 
proposition  itself  which  we  want  to  resolve. 
He  it  was  who  at  length  solved  the  famous 
problem,  respecting  the  duplication  of  the 
cube.  To  him  also  is  ascribed  the  solution 
of  the  problem  concerning  the  trisection  of 
an  angle ;  and  the  discovery  of  conic 
sections. 

Hipparchus  discovered  the  elements  of 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 

Diophantes,  who  lived  360  years  before 
Jesus  Christ,  was  the  inventor  of  algebra. 
It  was  from  this  science  that  the  ancients 
drew  those  long  and  difficult  demonstra- 
tions which  we  meet  with  in  their  works. 
They  are  presumed  to  have  aimed  at  con- 
cealing a  method  which  furnished  them  with 
so  many  beautiful  and  difficult  demonstra- 
tions ;  and  to  have  preferred  the  proving  of 
their  propositions  by  reasonings adabsurdum, 
rather  than  hazard  the  disclosure  of  the 
means  by  which  they  arrived  more  directly 
at  the  result  of  what  they  demonstrated. 
We  meet  with  strong  traces  of  algebra  in 
the  1 3th  book  of  Euclid.  From  the  time  of 
Diophantes,  algebra  made  but  small  pro- 
gress, till  that  of  Vietus,  who  restored  and 
perfected  it,  and  was  the  first  who  marked 
the  known  quantities  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Descartes  afterwards  applied 
it  to  geometry. 

Aristarchus  was  the  first  who  suggested 
a  method  of  measuring  the  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth,  by  means  of  the  half 
section  of  the  moon's  disk,  or  that  phasis  of 
it  wherein  it  appears  to  us  when  it  is  in  its 
quadratures. 

Hipparchus  was  the  first  who  calculated 
tables  of  the  motion  of  the  sun, and  moon, 
and  composed  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars. 
He  was  also  the  first  who,  from  the  obser- 
vation of  eclipses,  determined  the  longi- 
tude of  places  upon  earth  :  but  his  highest 
honour  is,  that  he  laid  the  first  foundations 
for  the  discovery  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes. 
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Archimedes  discovered  the  square  of  the 
parabola,  the  properties  of  spiral  lines,  the 
proportion  of  the  sphere  to  the  cylinder, 
and  the  true  principles  of  statics  and  hy- 
drostatics. His  sagacity  is  evident  from 
the  means  he  adopted  to  discover  the  quan- 
tity of  silver,  that  was  mixed  along  with  the 
gold,  in  the  crown  of  king  Hieron.  He 
reasoned  upon  the  principle,  that  all  bodies 
immerged  in  water  lose  just  so  much  of 
their  weight,  as  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
to  them  in  bulk  weighs.  Hence  he  drew 
this  consequence,  that  gold  being  more 
compact  must  lose  less  of  its  weight,  and 
silver  more ;  and  that  a  mingled  mass  of 
both,  must  lose  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tities mingled.  Weighing  therefore  the 
crown  in  water  and  in  air,  and  two  masses, 
the  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver,  equal  in 
weight  to  the  crown;  he  thence  determined 
what  each  lost  of  their  weight,  and  so  solved 
the  problem.  He  likewise  invented  a  per- 
petual screw,  valuable  on  account  of  its 
being  capable  to  overcome  any  resistance ; 
and  the  screw  that  still  goes  by  his  own 
name,  used  in  the  elevating  of  water.  He 
alone  defended  the  city  of  Syracuse,  by  op- 
posing to  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  the 
resources  of  his  genius.  By  means  of  ma- 
chines, of  his  own  construction,  he  rendered 
Syracuse  inaccessible.  Sometimes  he  hurled 
upon  the  land  forces  stones  of  such  enor- 
mous size,  as  crushed  whole  phalanxes  of 
them  at  once.  When  they  retired  from  the 
walls,  he  overwhelmed  them  with  arrows 
innumerable,  and  beams  of  a  prodigious 
weight,  discharged  from  catapults  and  ba- 
listae.  If  their  vessels  approached  the  fort, 
he  seized  them  by  the  prows  with  grapples 
of  iron,  which  he  let  down  upon  them  from 
the  wall,  and  rearing  them  up  in  the  air,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  every  body, 
shook  them  with  such  violence,  as  either  to 
break  them  in  pieces,  or  sink  them  to  the 
bottom.  When  they  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  haven,  he  focalized  fire  from  heaven,  and 
wrapped  them  in  sudden  and  inevitable  con- 
flagration. He  once  said  to  king  Hieron, 
"  Give  me  but  a  place  to  stand  upon,  and 
I  will  move  the  earth."  The  king  was 
amazed  by  the  declaration,  and  Archimedes 
gave  him  a  specimen  of  his  power  by 
launching  singly  by  himself  a  ship  of  a 
prodigious  size.  He  built  for  the  king  an 
immense  galley,  of  twenty  banks  of  oars, 
containing  spacious  apartments,  gardens, 
walks,  ponds,  and  every  convenience  re- 
quired by  regal  dignity.  He  constructed  a 
sphere,  representing,  the  motions  of  the 
stars,  which  Cicero  esteemed  one  of  the 
inventions  which  did  the  highest  honour  to 


human  genius.  He  perfected  the  manner 
of  augmenting  the  mechanic  powers,  by  the 
multiplication  of  wheels  and  pullies ;  and 
carried  mechanics  so  far,  that  his  works 
surpass  imagination. 

Mechanics. 

The  immense  machines,  of  astonishing 
force,  which  the  ancients  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  prove  their  amazing  profi- 
ciency in  mechanics.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  they  reared  their  bulky 
moving  towers  :  some  of  them  were  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  feet  in  height,  and  sixty 
in  compass,  ascending  by  many  stories, 
having  at  bottom  a  battering  ram,  of  strength 
sufficient  to  beat  down  walls  ;  in  the  middle, 
a  drawbridge,  to  be  let  down  upon  the 
wall  of  the  city  attacked,  afforded  easy 
passage  into  the  town  for  the  assailants ; 
and  at  top  a  body  of  men,  placed  above 
the  besieged,  harassed  them  without  risk 
to  themselves.  An  engineer  at  Alexan- 
dria, defending  that  city  against  the  army 
of  Julius  Caesar,  by  means  of  wheels, 
pumps,  and  other  machinery,  drew  from 
the  sea  prodigious  quantities  of  water,  and 
discharged  it  upon  the  adverse  army  to 
their  extreme  discomfiture. 

The  mechanical  enterprise  and  skill  of  the 
ancients  are  evidenced  by  their  vast  pyra- 
mids existing  in  Egypt,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent ruins  of  the  cities  of  Palmyra  and 
Balbec.  Italy  is  filled  with  monuments  of 
the  greatness  of  ancient  Rome. 

Ancient  Cities. 

The  finest  cities  of  Europe  convey  no 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  Babylon, 
which  being  fifteen  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence, was  encompassed  with  walls  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
whose  sides  were  adorned  with  gardens  of 
a  prodigious  extent,  which  arose  in  terraces 
one  above  another,  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  walls.  For  the  watering  of  these  gar- 
dens there  were  machines,  which  raised  the 
water  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  highest  of 
the  terraces.  The  tower  of  Belus,  arising 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  temple,  was  of  so 
vast  a  height,  that  some  authors  have  not 
ventured  to  assign  its  altitude;  others  put 
it  at  a  thousand  paces. 

Ecbatane,  the  capital  of  Media,  was  eight 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  surrounded 
with  seven  walls  in  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, the  battlements  of  which  were  of 
various  colours,  white,  black,  scarlet,  blue, 
and  orange;  all  of  them  covered  with  silver 
or  with  gold. 
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Persepolis  was  a  city,  which  all  histo- 
rians speak  of  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  noble  of  Asia.  There  remain  the 
ruins  of  one  of  its  palaces,  which  measured 
six  hundred  paces  in  front,  and  still  displays 
relics  of  its  former  grandeur. 

The  Lake  Mceris  and  the  Pyramids. 
The  lake  Mceris  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  circuit,  and  entirely  the  work  of 
one  Egyptian  king,  who  caused  that  im- 
mense compass  of  ground  to  be  hollowed, 
to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  when  it 
overflowed  its  usual  level,  and  to  serve  as 
a  reservoir  for  watering  Egypt  by  means  of 
canals,  when  the  river  was  not  of  sufficient 
height  to  overflow  and  fertilize  the  country. 
From  the  midst  of  this  lake  arose  two  py- 
ramids, of  six  hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  other  pyramids  of  Egypt,  in  bulk 
and  solidity  so  far  surpass  whatever  we 
know  of  edifices,  that  we  should  be  ready 
to  doubt  their  having  existed,  did  they  not 
still  subsist.  One  of  the  sides  of  the  base 
of  the  highest  pyramid  measures  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet.  The  free-stones  which 
compose  it  are  each  of  them  thirty  feet 
long.  The  moderns  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
by  what  means  such  huge  and  heavy 
masses  were  raised  to  a  height  of  above 
four  hundred  feet. 

The  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 
This  was  another  marvellous  production 
of  the  ancients.  Its  fingers  were  as  large  as 
statues ;  few  were  able  with  outstretched 
arms  to  encompass  the  thumb.  Ships 
passed  between  its  legs. 

Stupendous  Statues. 

Semiramis  caused  the  mountain  Bagistan, 
between  Babylon  and  Media,  to  be  cut  out 
into  a  statue  of  herself,  which  was  seventeen 
stadia  high,  that  is,  above  half  a  French 
league;  and  [around j  it  were  a  hundred 
other  statues,  of  proportionable  size,  though 
less  large. 

It  was  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  make  a  statue  of  him  out  of  mount 
Athos,  which  would  have  been  an  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  ten 
miles  in  height.  The  design  was  to  make 
him  hold  in  his  left  hand  a  city,  large 
enough  to  contain  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  in  the  other  an  urn,  out  of  which 
should  flow  a  river  into  the  sea. 

Bridges — Glazed  Windows. 
In  the   structures   of    the  ancients,  the 
hardness  of   their   cement  equals  that  of 


marble  itself.  The  firmness  of  their  high- 
ways has  never  been  equalled.  Some  were 
paved  with  large  blocks  of  black  marble. 
Their  bridges,  some  of  which  still  remain, 
are  indubitable  monuments  of  the  greatness 
of  their  conceptions.  The  Roman  bridge 
at  Gard,  near  Nismes,  is  one  of  them.  It 
serves  at  once  as  a  bridge  and  an  aqueduct, 
goes  across  the  river  Gardon,  and  connects 
two  mountains,  between  which  it  is  en- 
closed. It  comprehends  three  stories ;  the 
third  is  the  aqueduct,  which  conveys  the 
waters  of  the  Eure  into  a  great  reservoir,  to 
supply  the  amphitheatre  and  city  of  Nismes. 
Trajan's  bridge  over  the  Danube  had 
twenty  piers  of  free-stone,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  sixty  in  circumference,  and  distant 
one  from  another  a  hundred  and  seventy. 

Among  the  ornaments  and  conveniences 
of  ancient  buildings  was  glass.  They  de- 
corated their  rooms  with  glasses,  as  mir- 
rors. They  also  glazed  their  windows,  so 
as  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  light,  without  be- 
ing injured  by  the  air.  This  they  did  very 
early  ;  but  before  they  discovered  that  man- 
ner of  applying  glass,  the  rich  made  use  of 
transparent  stones  in  their  windows,  such 
as  agate,  alabaster,  phengites,  talc,  &c. 

Curious  Mechanism. 

The  works  of  the  ancients  in  miniature 
were  excellent.  Archytas,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Plato,  constructed  a  wooden  pi- 
geon, which  imitated  the  flight  and  motions 
of  a  living  one.  Cicero  saw  the  whole  of 
Homer's  Iliad  written  in  so  fine  a  character 
that  it  could  be  contained  in  a  nutshell.* 
Myrmecides,  a  Milesian,  made  an  ivory 
chariot,  so  small  and  so  delicately  framed, 
that  a  fly  with  its  wing  could  at  the  same 
time  cover  it ;  and  a  little  ivory  ship  of  the 
same  dimensions.  Callicrates,  a  Lacede- 
monian, formed  ants  and  other  little  ani- 
mals out  of  ivory,  so  extremely  small,  that 
their  component  parts  were  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished.  One  of  these  artists  wrote 
a  distich  in  golden  letters,  which  he  en- 
closed in  the  rind  of  a  grain  of  corn. 

Microscopes,  &c. 

Whether,  in  such  undertakings  as  our 
best  artists  cannot  accomplish  without 
the  assistance  of  microscopes,  the  ancients 
were  so  aided,  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  had  several  ways  of  helping  and 
strengthening  the  sight,  and  of  magnifying 

*  In  the  Every-Day  Booh  there  is  an  account  of  the 
means  by  which  this  performance  can  be  effected. 
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small  objects.  Jainblichus  says  of  Pytha- 
goras, that  he  applied  himself  to  find  out 
instruments  as  efficacious  to  aid  the  hear- 
ing, as  a  ruler,  or  a  square,  or  even  optic 
glasses,  liixr^a,  were  to  the  sight.  Plu- 
tarch speaks  of  mathematical  instruments 
which  Archimedes  made  use  of,  to  mani- 
fest to  the  eye  the  largeness  of  the  sun ; 
which  may  be  meant  of  telescopes.  Aulus 
Gellius  having  spoken  of  mirrors  that  mul- 
tiplied objects,  makes  mention  of  those 
which  inverted  them;  and  these  of  course 
must  be  concave  or  convex  glasses.  Pliny 
says  that  in  his  time  artificers  made  use  of 
emeralds  to  assist  their  sight,  in  works  that 
required  a  nice  eye ;  and  to  prevent  us 
from  thinking  that  it  was  on  account  of  its 
green  colour  only  that  they  had  recourse  to 
it,  he  adds,  that  they  were  made  concave 
the  better  to  collect  the  visual  rays ;  and 
that  Nero  used  them  in  viewing  the  combats 
of  the  gladiators. 

Sculpture. 

Admirable  monuments  remain  to  us  of 
the  perfection  to  which  the  ancients  carried 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  design.  The 
Niobe  and  the  Laocoon,  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dicis,  the  Hercules  stifling  Antseus,  that 
other  Hercules  who  rests  upon  his  club,  the 
dying  gladiator,  and  that  other  in  the  vine- 
yard of  Borghese,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the 
maimed  Hercules,  and  the  Equerry  in  the 
action  of  breaking  a  horse  on  mount  Qui- 
rinal,  loudly  proclaim  the  superiority  of  the 
ancients  in  those  arts.  These  excellences 
are  to  be  observed  upon  their  medals,  their 
engraved  precious  stones,  and  their  cameos. 

Painting. 

Of  ancient  painting  the  reliques  are  so 
few  and  so  much  injured  by  time,  that  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  it,  is  at  first  dif- 
ficult. Yet  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  pic- 
tures discovered  at  Rome,  and  latterly  in 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  the  applause 
which  the  painters  of  antiquity  received 
from  their  contemporaries  may  seem  to  have 
been  merited.  Among  the  ancient  paint- 
ings in  fresco,  still  at  Rome,  are  a  reclining 
Venus  at  full  length,  in  the  palace  of  Bar- 
barini ;  the  Aklovrandine  nuptials;  a  Co- 
riolanus,  in  one  of  the  cells  of  Titus's  baths; 
and  seven  other  pieces,  in  the  gallery  of 
the  college  of  St.  Ignatius  ;  taken  out  of 
a  vault  at  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine; 
among  which  are  a  satyr  drinking  out  of 
a  horn,  and  a  landscape  with  figures,  both 
of  the   utmost  beauty.    There  are  also  a 


sacrificial  piece,  consisting  of  three  figures, 
in  the  Albani  collection ;  and  an  OZdipus, 
and  a  sphynx,  in  the  villa  Altieri ;  which 
all  formerly  belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Ovid. 
From  these  specimens  an  advantageous 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  ability  of 
the  masters  who  executed  them.  Others, 
discovered  at  Herculaneum,  disclose  a  hap- 
piness of  design  and  boldness  of  expres- 
sion, that  could  only  have  been  achieved 
by  accomplished  artists.  Theseus  van- 
quishing the  minotaur,  the  birth  of  Tele- 
phus,  Chiron  and  Achilles,  and  Pan  and 
Olympe,  have  innumerable  excellencies. 
There  were  found  also,  among  the  ruins  of 
that  city,  four  capital  pictures,  wherein 
beauty  of  design  seems  to  vie  with  the 
most  skilful  management  of  the  pencil. 
They  appear  of  an  earlier  date  than  those 
spoken  of,  which  belong  to  the  first  cen- 
tury ;  a  period  when  painting,  as  Pliny  in- 
forms us,  was  in  its  decline. 

Mosaic' 

Of  this  work,  which  the  Romans  made 
use  of  in  paving  their  apartments,  a  beauti- 
ful specimen,  described  by  Pliny,  was  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli.  It 
represents  a  basin  of  water,  with  four 
pigeons  around  its  brim  ;  one  of  them  is 
drinking,  and  in  that  attitude  its  shadow 
appears  in  the  water.  Pliny  says,  that  on 
the  same  pavement  the  breaking  up  of  an 
entertainment  was  so  naturally  represented, 
that  'you  would  have  thought  you  really 
saw  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  feast. 

Music. 

The  ancients  have  the  whole  merit  of 
having  laid  down  the  first  exact  principles 
of  music ;  and  the  writings  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, of  Aristoxenes,  Euclid,  Aristides, 
Nichomachus,  Plutarch,  and  many  others, 
even  such  of  them  as  still  remain,  contain 
in  them  every  known  theory  of  the  science. 
They,  as  well  as  we,  had  the  art  of  noting 
their  tunes,  which  they  performed  by  means 
of  letters  either  contracted,  or  reversed, 
placed  upon  a  line  parallel  to  the  word?, 
and  serving  for  the  direction,  the  one  of  the 
voice,  the  other  of  the  instrument.  The 
scale  itself,  of  which  Guy  Aretin  is  the 
supposed  inventor,  is  no  other  than"  the 
ancient  one  of  the  Greeks  a  little  enlarged, 
and  what  Guy  may  have  taken  from  a  Greek 
manuscript,  written  above  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  which  Kircher  says  he  saw 
at  Messina  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuists, 
wherein  he  found  the  hymns  noted,  just  as 
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in  the  manner  of  Aretin.  :'  The  ancient  lyre 
was  certainly  a  very  harmonious  instru- 
ment, and  was  so  constructed,  and  so  full 
of  variety  in  Plato's  time,  that  he  regarded 
it  as  dangerous,  and  too  apt  to  relax  the 
mind.  In  Anacreon's  time,  it  had  already 
obtained  forty  strings.  Ptolemy  and  Por- 
phyry describe  instruments  resembling  the 
lute  and  theorb,  having  a  handle  with  keys 
belonging  to  it,  and  the  strings  extended 
from  the  handle  over  a  concave  body  of 
wood.  There  is  to  be  seen  at  Rome  an 
ancient  statue  of  Orpheus,  with  a  musical 
bow  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  kind  of  violin 
in  his  left.  In  the  commentaries  of  Phi- 
lostrates  by  Vigenere,  is  a  medal  of  Nero 
with  a  violin  upon  it.  The  flute  was  car- 
ried  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  by 
the  ancients,  that  there  were  various  kinds 
of  them,  and  so  different  in  sound,  as  to  be 
wonderfully  adapted  to  express  all  manner 
of  subjects. 

Tertullian  mentions  an  organ  invented 
by  Archimedes.  "  Behold,"  says  Tertul- 
lian, "  that  astonishing  and  admirable 
hydraulic  organ  of  Archimedes,  composed 
of  such  a  number  of  pieces,  consisting  each 
of  so  many  different  parts,  connected  toge- 
ther by  such  a  quantity  of  joints,  and  con- 
taining such  a  variety  of  pipes  for  the 
imitation  of  voices,  conveyed  in  such  a  mul- 
titude of  sounds,  modulated  into  such  a 
diversity  of  tones,  breathed  from  so  im- 
mense a  combination  of  flutes  ;  and  yet  all 
taken  together,  constitute  but  one  single 
instrument." 

That  the  ancients  knew  and  practised 
harmony  is  evident  from  Plato,  Macrobius, 
and  other  early  writers.  Aristotle,  speak- 
ing of  the  revolutions  of  the  several  planets, 
as  perfectly  harmonizing  with  one  ano- 
ther, they  being  all  of  them  conducted  by 
the  same  principle,  draws  a  comparison 
from  music  to  illustrate  his  sentiments. 
"  Just  as  in  a  chorus,"  says  he,  "  of  men 
and  women,  where  all  the  variety  of  voices, 
through  all  the  different  tones,  from  the 
bass  to  the  higher  notes,  being  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  a  musician,  per- 
fectly correspond  with  one  another,  and 
form  a  full  harmony."  Aurelius  Cassiodo- 
rus  defines  symphony  to  be  "  the  art  of  so 
adjusting  the  base  to  the  higher  notes,  and 
them  to  it,  through  all  the  voices  and 
instruments,  whether  they  be  wind  or 
stringed  instruments,  that  thence  an  agree- 
able harmony  may  result."  Horace  speaks 
expressly  of  the  bass  and  higher  tones,  and 
the  harmony  resulting  from  their  concur- 
rence. It  is  tTue,  however,  that  the  ancients 
did    not    much   use  harmony   in   concert. 


One  fine  voice  alone,  accompanied  with 
one  instrument,  regulated  entirely  by  it, 
pleased  them  better  than  mere  music  with- 
out voices,  and  made  a  more  lively  impres- 
sion on  their  feeling  minds ;  and  this  is 
what  even  we  ourselves  every  day  expe- 
rience. 

The  effects  ascribed  to  the  music  of  the 
ancients  are  surprising.  Plutarch  reports 
of  Antigenidas,  that  by"  playing  on  the 
flute,  he  so  roused  the  spirit  of  Alexander, 
that  he  started  from  the  table,  and  flew  to 
his  arms.  Timotheus  when  touching  his 
lyre  so  inflamed  him  with  rage,  that  draw- 
ing his  sabre  he  suddenly  slew  one  of  his 
guests;  which  Timotheus  no  sooner  per- 
ceived, than  altering  the  air  from  the  Phry- 
gian to  a  softer  measure,  he  calmed  his 
passions,  and  infused  into  him  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  grief  and  compunction  for  what 
he  had  done.  Jamblichus  relates  like  ex- 
traordinary effects  of  the  lyres  of  Pythagoras 
and  Empedocles.  Plutarch  informs  us  of 
a  sedition  quelled  at  Lacedemon  by  the 
lyre  of  Terpander;  and  Boetius  tells  of 
rioters  having  been  dispersed  by  the  musi- 
cian Damon. 

The  delicacy  of  the  ancient  airs  much 
surpassed  ours;  and  it  is  in  this  respect, 
principally,  that  we  may  be  said  to  have 
lost  their  music.  Of  their  three  kinds  of 
music,  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  and  the 
enharmonic,  there  exists  now  only  the  first, 
which  teaches  the  dividing  the  notes  into 
semi-notes  :  whereas  the  chromatic  divided 
each  note  into  three,  and  the  enharmonic 
into  four  parts.  The  difficulty  there  was  to 
find  voices  and  hands  proper  to  execute  the 
chromatic  kind,  brought  it  first  into  neg- 
lect, and  then  into  oblivion ,  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  enharmonic,  which  was 
still  more  difficult,  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  All  which  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
music,  is  that  which  knows  of  no  other 
refinement  than  the  demi-note,  instead  of 
those  finer  kinds,  which  carried  on  the 
division  of  a  note  into  threes  and  fours. 
The  variety  of  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
music  was  performed,  placed  it  in  a  rank 
of  dignity  superior  to  ours.  Our  modes 
are  but  of  two  kinds,  the  flat  and  sharp ; 
whereas  the  ancients  modified  theirs  into 
five,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Ionic, 
the  Lydian,  the  Phrygian,  the  Doric,  and 
the  .T.oiic  ;  each  adapted  to  express  and 
excite  different  passions :  and  by  that 
means,  especially,  to  produce  such  effects 
as  have  been  just  noticed,  and  which  are 
incontestable  from  the  authentic  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  recorded. 
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Note  — Here,  if  it  were  not  necessary 
to  close  this  series  of  papers,  they  would 
be  extended  somewhat  further  for  the 
purpose  of  relating  the  long-reaching  views 
of  the  ancients  on  other  topics ;  but  no- 
thing can  conveniently  be  added  save  a 
passage  from  the  author  whose  volume  has 
supplied  the  preceding  materials.  "  Hav- 
ing' received  from  our  ancestors  the  product 
of  all  their  meditations  and  researches,  we 
ought  daily  to  add  what  we  can  to  it,  and 
by  that  means  contribute  all  in  our  power 
to  the  increase  and  perfection  of  know- 
ledge." 

Seneca,  speaking  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
of  "  the  inventions  of  the  wise,"  claims 
them  as  an  inheritance.  —  "To  me,"  he 
says,  "  they  have  been  transmitted ;  for 
me  they  have  been  found  out.  But  let  us 
in  this  case  act  like  good  managers,  let  us 
improve  what  we  have  received ;  and  con- 
vey this  heritage  to  our  descendants  in 
better  condition  than  it  came  to  us.  Much 
remains  for  us  to  do,  much  will  remain  for 
those  who  come  after  us.  A  thousand 
years  hence,  there  will  still  be  occasion, 
and  still  opportunity  to  add  something  to 
the  common  stock.  But  had  even  every 
thing  been  found  out  by  the  ancients,  there 
would  still  this  remain  to  be  done  anew — to 
put  their  inventions  into  use,  and  make 
their  knowledge  ours." 


MANNERS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — If  the  following  extracts  should  suit 
the  Table  Book,  they  are  at  your  service. 
Morley,  November,  1827.  J.  S. 

1637.  The  bishop  of  Chester,  writing 
to  the  archbishop  of  York,  touching  the 
entertainment  given  by  the  Chester  men  to 
Mr.  Prynne,  when  on  his  road  to  Caernar- 
von castle,  has  occasion  to  mention  the  re- 
ception given  to  Prynne  by  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Aldersey,  the  alderman,  relates, 
"  That,  on  her  examination,  she  swears, 
that  Peter  and  Robert  Ince  brought  Prynne 
home  to  her  house,  where  she  was  sitting 
with  other  gossips,  and  neither  expected  nor 
invited  Prynne  ;  neither  did  she  send  for  a 
drop  of  wine  for  him,  or  bestowed  any 
other  gift  upon  him,  but  the  offer  of  a  taste 
of  a  pint  of  wine,  which  she  and  her  gossips 
■were  then  a  drinking." 

New  Discovery  of  the  Prelate's  Tyranny, 
p.  224. 


1637.  There  came  in  my  tyme  to  the 
college,  Oxford,  one  Nathaniel  Conopios, 
out  oi  Greece  ;  he  was  the  first  I  ever  saw 
drink  coffee,  which  custom  came  not  into 
England  till  thirty  years  ujter. 

1640,  Found  my  father  at  Bathe  extra- 
ordinary weake  ;  I  relumed  home  with  him 
in  his  litter. 

1652.  Having  been  robbed  by  two  cut- 
throats near  Bromley,  I  rode  on  to  London, 
and  got  500  tickets  printed. 

The  robber  refusing  to  plead,  was  pressed 
to  death. 

1654.  May.  Spring  Garden  till  now  had 
been  the  usual  rendezvous  for  the  ladys  and 
gallants  at  this  season.  1  now  observed  how 
the  women  began  to  paint  themselves,  for- 
merly a  most  ignominious  thing,  and  only 
used  by  prostitutes.  Evelyn. 


1660.  Jan.  16.  I  staid  up  till  the  bell- 
man came  by  with  his  bell  just  under  my 
window,  and  cried  "  Past  one  of  the  clock, 
and  a  cold  frosty  window  morning." 

When  friends  parted,  they  said,  "  God  be 
with  you." 

My  dining-room  was  finished  with  green 
serge  hanging  and  gilt  leather. 

Jan.  2.  1  had  been  early  this  morning 
to  Whitehall,  at  the  Jewel  office,  to  choose 
a  piece  of  gilt  plate  for  my  lord,  in  return 
of  his  offering  to  the  king,  (which  it  seems 
is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  and  an  earl 
gives  20  pieces  in  gold  in  a  purse  to  the 
king,)  I  choose  a  gilt  tankard,  weighing  31 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  he  is  allowed  30 
ounces,  so  I  paid  1 2s.  for  the  ounce  and  half 
over  what  he  is  to  have  :  but  strange  it  ivas 
for  me  to  see  what  a  company  of  SM  all  fees 
I  was  called  upon  by  a  great  many  to  pay 
there,  ichich  I  perceive  is  the  manner  that 
courtiers  do  get  their  estates. 

September.  I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tea 
(a  China  drink,)  of  which  I  had  never  drank 
before. 

No\  ember.  To  sir  W.  Batten's  to  din- 
ner, he  having  a  couple  oi  servants  married 
to-day  ;  and  so  there  was  a  great  number 
of  merchants  and  others  of  good  quality,  on 
purpose  alter  dinner  to  make  an  offering, 
winch,  when  dinner  was  done,  we  did; 
and  I  gave  10*.  and  no  more,  though  most 
of  them  did  give  more,  and  did  believe  that 
I  did  also. 

1661.  Peb.  Sir  W.  Batten  sent  my  wife 
half  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves  and  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings  and  garttis  for  her  valentines. 
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that  remains  to  mark  the  village  as  the 
birth-place  of  Giles,  and  all  that  now  re- 
mains in  it  belonging  to  the  Bloomfields." 

G.  B. 


With  a  sentence  or  two,  by  way  of  con- 
tinuation to  the  appeal  already  made  in  be- 
half of  George  Bloomfield,  it  was  purposed 
to  conclude  the  present  article;  but  just  as 
the  sheet  was  ready  for  the  press  a  packet 
of  his  manuscript  papers  arrived,  and  ex- 
tracts from  these  will  exemplify  his  cha- 
racter and  his  necessities.  The  following 
address  to  one  of  his  old  friends  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  talent  for  versifying  : — 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Wisset,  of  Sapiston, 
Psalm  Singer,  Parish  Clerk,  and 

Sexton,  &c.  &c. 

Respectfully  I  would  impart, 

In  language  most  befitting, 
The  sorrows  of  an  aching  heart, 

With  care  and  trouble  smitten. 

I've  lost  the  best  of  wives,  d'ye  see, 

That  e'er  to  man  was  given ; 
Alas  !  she  was  too  good  for  me, 

So  she's  remov'd  to  heaven. 

But  while  her  happiness  I  trace, 

Fell  poverty  pursuing, 
Unless  another  takes  her  place, 

'Twill  be  my  utter  ruin. 

My  children's  clothes  to  rags  are  worn, 

Nor  have  we  wit  to  mend  'em  ; 
Their  tatters  flying  all  forlorn — 

Kind  Providence,  defend  'em. 

Dear  Tom,  thou  art  St.  Andrew's  clerk, 

And  glad  I  am  to  know  it ; 
Thou  art  a  witty  rhyming  spark, 

The  merry  village  poet. 

Make  some  fond  woman  to  me  fly, 

No  matter  what  her  form  be  ; 
If  she  has  lost  a  leg  or  eye, 

She  still  with  love  may  charm  me. 

If  she  loves  work.  Oh !   what  delight, 

What  joy  it  will  afford  her, 
To  darn  our  clothes  from  morn  to  night, 

And  keep  us  all  in  order. 

Would  some  kind  dame  but  hear  my  plaint, 

And  would  thou  to  me  give  her, 
St.  Andrew  !— he  shall  be  my  saint, 

And  thou  his  clerk  for  ever. 

Dear  Tom,  may  all  thy  joys  increase, 

And  to  thee  be  it  given, 
When  singing  here  on  earth  shall  cease, 

To  pitch  the  key  in  Heaven. 

George  Bloomfield. 
Nov,  3,  1803. 


Prefixed  to  some  MS.  verses,  written 
by  George  Bloomfield  in  1803,  is  the 
subjoined  account  of  the  occasion  that 
awakened  his  muse. 

"The  April  Fool. 

"  When  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty  I 
married  a  second  time  !  My  best  friends 
declaied  it  was  madness  to  risk  a  second 
family,  &c.  &c.  We  married  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1807.  Early  in  1808  it  was  dis- 
covered I  should  have  an  increase,  and 
Charles  Blomfield,  Esq.  asked  me  when  it 
would  happen.  1  answered,  in  April. 
1  Sure,'  says  he,  '  it  won't  happen  on  the 
First !' — I  felt  the  force  of  the  remark— 
the  probability  of  my  being  an  April  Fool 
— and  wrote  the  following  lines,  and  sent 
them  to  Mr.  B.,  from  whom  I  received  a 
note  enclosing  another,  value  one  pound. 
The  note  said,  '  My  daughters  are  foolish 
enough  to  be  pleased  with  your  April  Fool, 
and  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  them  pleased,  I 
send  the  enclosed,  &c.'  " 

Trifles  like  these  are  only  of  importance 
as  traits  of  the  individual.  The  next  is 
abstracted  from  a  letter  to  an  overseer,  with 
whom  George  Bloomfield  necessarily  cor- 
responded, as  may  be  surmised  from  the 
contents. 


To  Mr.  Havward,  Thetford. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Nov.  23,  1819. 

Sir, — When  a  perfect  stranger  to  you, 
you  treated  me  with  great  condescension 
and  kindness,  I  therefore  enclose  some 
lines  I  wrote  and  addressed  to  the  guar- 
dians of  the  poor  in  this  town.  They  have 
assessed  all  such  persons  as  are  not  legally 
settled  here  to  the  poor  and  church  rates, 
and  they  have  assessed  me  full  double  what 
I  ought  to  pay.  What  renders  it  more 
distressing,  our  magistrates  say  that  by 
the  local  act  they  are  restrained  from  in- 
terfering, otherwise  I  s-hould  have  been 
exempt,  on  account  of  my  age  and  poveity.; 
So  I  sent  my  rhymes,  and  Mr.  Gall,  one  olj 
the  guardians,  sent  for  me,  and  gave  me  ai 
piece  of  beef,  &c.  I  had  sold  the  only 
coat  I  had  that  was  worth  a  shilling,  and. 
was  prepared  to  pay  the  first  seven  shillingsj 
and  sixpence,  but  the  guardians  seem  to 
think,  (as  I  do.)  that  I  can  never  go  on 
paying — they  are  confident  the  gentlemen 
of  St.  Peter's  parish  will  pay  it  for  me — 
bade  me  wait  a  fortnight,  &c.  The  pressure 
of  the  times  is  so  great  that  the  poor  blame 
the  rich,  and  the  rich  blame  the  poor. 

There  is  a  figure  in   use  called  the 

hyperbole;  thus   we  sometimes   say  of  ar. 
old  man,  "  he  is  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and 
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t'other  out.''  I  might  say  I  am  one  foot 
in  Thetford  workhouse,  and  t'other  ouf. — ■ 
The  scripture  tells  me,  that  the  providence 
of  God  rules  over  all  and  in  all  places, 
consequently  to  me  a  workhouse  is,  on  my 
own  account,  no  such  very  dreadful  thing  ; 
but  I  have  two  little  girls  whom  I  dread  to 
imprison  there.  I  trust  in  Providence,  and 
hope  both  rich  and  poor  will  see  better 
days. 

Your  humble  servant, 

George  Bloomfield. 

Among  George  Blocmfield's  papers  is 
the  following  kind  letter  to  him,  from  his 
brother  Robert.  The  feeble,  tremulous 
handsvriting  of  the  original  corroborates  its 
expressions  of  illness,  and  is  a  sad  memorial 
of  the  shattered  health  of  the  author  of  the 
Farmer's  Boy,  three  years  before  his  death. 

"  Shefford,  July  18,  1820. 
"  Dear  brother  George, 

"  No  quarrel  exists — be  at  ease.  I 
have  this  morning  seen  your  excellent  letters 
to  your  son,  and  your  poem  on  the  Thet- 
ford Waters,  and  am  with  my  son  and 
daughter  delighted  to  find  that  your  spark 
seems  to  brighten  as  you  advance  in  years. 
You  think  that  I  have  been  weak  enough 
to  be  offended — there  has  been  no  such 
thing  !  I  have  been  extremely  unwell,  and 
am  still  a  poor  crea'ure,  but  I  now  force 
myself  to  write  these  few  words  to  thank 
you  for  the  pleasure  ycu  have  just  given 
me. 

"  My  son,  or  my  daughter,  shall  write 
for  me  soon. 

"  Yours  unalterably, 
'  Brother,  and  Brother  Bard, 

"  Rob.  Bloomfield." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Giles,  the 
"  Farmer's  Boy,"  was  Robert  Bloomfield 
himself,  and  that  his  master,  the  "  Farmer," 
Mr.  W.  Austin  of  Sapiston.  In  re- 
ference to  his  home  at  the  farm  Robert 
wrote,  of  himself, 

"  the  ploughman  s;r 
And  oft  the  joke  runs  hard  on  sheepish  Giles, 
Who  sits  joint-tenant  of  the  corner  stool, 
The  converse  sharing,  though  iu  Duty's  school." 

Farmer's  Boy. 

The  son  of  the  benevolent  protector  of 
Robert  in  his  childhood  sunk  under  mis- 
fortune, and  George  records  the  fact  by  the 
following  lines,  written  in  1820  : — 

The  Unfortunate  Farmer. 

When  Giles  attuned  his  son.?  in  rural  strains, 

He  sang  of  Sap'ston  s  groves,  her  meads,  and  plains ; 


Described  the  various  seasons  as  they  roll'd, 
Of  homely  joys  and  p.?aee  domest'.c  told. 
The  Farmer  there,  alas  !  no  more  bears  rule, 
Aad  no  ••joint-tenant*"  sit  in  "  Duty's  school;" 
No  happy  labourers  now  with  humble  fare 
His  fire-side  comforts  and  instruction  share. 
No  longer  master  he  of  those  sweet  fields, 
No  more  for  him  the  year  its  bounty  yields, 
Nor  his  the  hope  to  see  his  children  round 
With  decent  competence  and  comfort  crown'd. 
These  scenes  and  hopes  from  him  for  ever  flown, 
In  indigent  old  age  he  lives  to  mourn. 

George  Bloomfield  subjoins,  in  explana- 
tion, on  these  lints,1'  My  reading  in  the  Bury 
paper  of  the  6th  of  Dec.  1820,  an  advertise- 
ment of  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  Willian  Au- 
stin, gave  rise  to  the  above.  Mr.  A.  was 
the  young  master  of  Giles,  when  Giles  was 
the  Furmer's  Boy;  and  the  admirers  of  rural 
poetry,  as  well  in  the  new  as  the  old  world, 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  Austin 
family  by  means  of  the  poem  of  that  name. 
Mr.  A.  held  the  farm  near  thirty  years,  and 

'twas  the  same  that  his  grandfather  till'd. 

He  has  ten  children,  some  of  them  very 
young.  He  has  been  by  some  accused  of 
imprudence:  but  the  heavy  poor-rates, (he 
paid  36/  last  year,)  the  wei°ht  of  a  numer- 
ous family,  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
price  of  pioduce,  were  the  principal  causes 
of  his  fall.  He  has  been  a  most  indulgent 
father,  a  kind  master,  and  a  good  neigh- 
bour." 

Twenty  years  after  writing  the  lines  to 
the  li  Psalm-singer,  Parish  Cierk,  and  Sex- 
ton" of  Sapiston,  Georsje  again  berhymed 
him.  Preceding  the  effusion,  is  the  follow- 
ing 

Memorandum. 

"  My  old  friend  Wisset  has  now  entered 
his  eighty-third  year,  and  is  blind,  and 
therefore  cannot  write  ;  but  he  sent  his  kind 
regards  to  me  by  a  young  man,  and  bade 
him  repeat  four  lines  to  me.  The  young 
man  forgot  the  lines,  but  he  said  they  were 
about  old  age  and  cold  ivinter.  I  sent  him 
the  following : — 

Dear  old  Brother  Bard, 

Now  clothed  with  snow  is  hill  and  dale, 
And  all  the  streams  with  ice  are  bound  ! 

How  chilling  is  the  wintry  gale  ! 
How  bleak  and  drear  the  scene  around ! 

Yet  midst  the  gloom  bright  gleams  appear, 

Our  drooping  spirits  to  sustain, 
Hope  kindly  whispers  in  the  ear 

Sweet  Spring  will  soon  return  again. 
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'Tis  thus,  old  friend,  with  you  and  me 
Life's  Spring  and  Summer  both  are  flown, 

The  marks  of  wintry  age  we  see, 
Our  locks  to  frosty  white  are  grown. 

O  let  us  then  our  voices  raise, 
For  favours  past  due  homage  bring ; 

Thus  spend  the  winter  of  our  days, 
Till  God  proclaims  a  glorious  Spring. 

George  Bloomfield. 
January  23,  1823. 

The  MSS.  from  whence  the  present 
selections  have  been  hastily  made,  were  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  George  Bloom- 
field,  written  nearly  a  month  ago.  They 
were  delayed  by  the  person  who  transmitted 
the  parcel  till  the  opportunity  of  noticing 
them  in  this  work  had  almost  passed.  All 
that  could  be  done  in  an  hour  or  two  is  before 
the  reader ;  and  no  more  has  been  aimed 
at  than  what  appears  requisite  to  awaken 
sympathy  and  crave  assistance  towards  an 
aged  and  indigent  brother  of  the  author  of 
the  Farmer  s  Boy.  George's  present  feelings 
will  be  better  represented  by  his  own  letter 
than  by  extracting  from  it. 

2,  High  Baxter  Street,  Bury  St. 
Edmond's,  Dec.  5th,  1827. 

To  Mr.  Hoke, 

Sir, — A  gentleman  desires  me  to  write 
to  you,  as  editor  of  the  Table  Book,  it  being 
his  wish  that  a  view  which  he  sent  of  the 
little  cottage  at  Honington  should  appear 
in  that  very  curious  work.  The  birth-place 
of  Robert  Bloomfield  I  think  may  excite  the 
interest  of  some  of  your  readers;  but,  sir, 
if  they  find  out  that  you  correspond  with  a 
superannuated  cold  icater  poet,  your  work 
will  smell  of  poverty. 

Lord  Byron  took  pains  to  flog  two  of  my 
brothers,  as  poachers  on  the  preserves  of 
the  qualified  proprietors  of  literature.  It  is 
hought,  if  he  had  not  been  wroth  with  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  these  poor  poachers 
might  have  escaped ;  they,  like  me,  had 
neither  birth  nor  education  to  entitle  them 
to  a  qualification. 

If,  sir,  you  ever  saw  an  old  wall  blown 
down,  or,  as  we  have  it  here  in  the  country, 
if  the  wall  "fall  of  its  oivn  accord,"  you 
may  have  observed  that  the  first  thing  the 
workmen  do,  is  to  pick  out  the  whole  bricks 
into  one  heap,  the  bats  into  another,  and 
the  rubbish  into  a  third.  Thus,  sir,  if  in 
what  falls  from  me  to  you,  you  can  find  any 
whole  bricks,  or  even  bats,  that  may  be 
placed  in  your  work,  pick  them  out ;  but  I 
much  fear  all  will  be  but  rubbish  unfit  for 
your  purpose. 


So  much  has  been  said,  in  the  books 
published  by  my  brothers,  of  "  the  little  tai- 
lor's four  little  sons,"  who  once  resided  in 
the  old  cottage,  that  I  cannot  add  much 
that  is  new,  and  perhaps  the  little  I  have  to 
relate  will  be  uninteresting.  But  I  think 
the  great  and  truly  good  man,  the  late 
duke  of  Grafton,  ought  to  have  been  more 
particularly  mentioned.  Surely,  after  near 
thirty  years,  the  good  sense  and  benevo- 
lence of  that  real  nobleman  may  be  men- 
tioned. When  in  my  boyhood,  he  held 
the  highest  office  in  the  state  that  a  subject 
can  fill,  and  like  all  that  attain  such  pre- 
eminence, had  his  enemies ;  yet  the  more 
Junius  and  others  railed  at  him,  the  more  I 
revered  him.  He  was  our  "  Lord  of  the 
Manor,"  and  as  I  knew  well  his  private 
character,  I  had  no  doubt  but  he  was  "  all 
of  a  piece."  I  have  on  foot  joined  the  fox- 
chase,  and  followed  the  duke  many  an 
hour,  and  witnessed  his  endearing  conde- 
scension to  all  who  could  run  and  shout. 
When  Robert  became  known  as  the  Farm- 
er's Boy,  the  duke  earnestly  cautioned 
him  on  no  account  to  change  his  habits  of 
living,  but  at  the  same  time  encouraged 
him  in  his  habits  of  reading,  and  kindly 
gave  him  a  gratuity  of  a  shilling  a  day,  to 
enable  him  to  employ  more  time  in  reading 
than  heretofore.  This  gratuity  was  always 
paid  while  the  duke  lived,  and  was  con- 
tinued by  the  present  duke  till  Robert's 
death.  » 

Could  poor  Robert  have  kept  his  children 
in  their  old  habits  of  living,  he  might  have 
preserved  some  of  the  profits  arising  from 
his  works,  but  he  loved  his  children  too 
tenderly  to  be  a  niggard;  and,  besides,  he 
received  his  profits  at  a  time  when  bread 
was  six  or  seven  shillings  per  stone :  no 
wonder  that  with  a  sickly  family  to  sup- 
port, he  was  embarrassed. 

The  duke  likewise  strongly  advised  him 
not  to  write  too  much,  but  keep  the  ground 
he  had  gained,  &c.  As  hereditary  sealer 
of  the  writs  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  duke  gave  Robert  the  situation  of  under 
sealer,  but  his  health  grew  so  bad  he  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up ;  he  held  it  several 
months,  however,  and  doubtless  many  a 
poor  fellow  went  to  coop  under  Robert's 
seal.  It  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  he 
could  not  keep  his  place,  for  I  think  Mr. 
Allen,  the  master-sealer,  did  not  live  above 
two  years,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  the 
duke  would  have  made  Robert  master- 
sealer,  and  then  he  would  have  had  suffi- 
cient income.  The  duke's  condescension 
and  kindness  to  my  mother  was  very  great, 
he  learned  her  real  character,  and  called  on 
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her  at  her  own  cottage,  and  freely  talked  of 
gone-by  times,  (her  father  was  an  old  tenant 
to  the  duke.)  He  delicately  left  a  half 
guinea  at  Mr.  Roper's,  a  gentleman  farmer, 
to  be  given  to  her  after  his  departure,  and 
when  he  heard  of  her  death  he  ordered  a 
handsome  gravestone  to  be  placed  over  her, 
at  his  expense,  and  requested  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fellowes  to  write  an  inscription.  It  is  thus 
engraven : — 

Beneath  this  Stone 

Are  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of 

Elizabeth  Glover,  who  died  Dec.  27th,  1803. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Manby,  and  she  was  twice 
married.  By  her  first  husband,  who  lies  buried  near 
this  spot,  she  was  mother  of  six  children  ;  the  youngest 
of  whom  was  Robert  Bloomfield,  the  pastoral  Poet. 
In  her  household  affairs  she  was  a  pattern  of  cleanli- 
ness, industry,  and  good  management.  By  her  kind, 
her  meek,  her  inoffensive  behaviour,  she  had  concili- 
ated the  sincere  good  "ill  of  all  her  neighbours  and 
acquaintance;  nor  amid  the  busy  cares  of  time  was 
she  ever  forgetful  of  Eternity.  But  her  religion  was  no 
hypocritical  service,  no  vain  form  of  words;  it  consisted 
in  loving  God  ami  keeping  his  commandments,  as  they 
have  been  made  known  to  us  by  Jescs  Christ. 
Reader,  go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

If  ever  I  was  proud  of  any  thing  it  was 
of  my  mother,  nor  do  I  think,  strong  as  is 
the  praise  in  the  above,  it  is  overdone. 
For  solid  strength  of  intellect  she  surpassed 
all  her  sons,  and  had  more  real  practical 
virtues  than  all  of  them  put  together.  Kind 
Providence  spared  her  to  bless  me  till  I 
was  far  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty. 

I  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  her  sons, 
because  Capel  Loftt,  Esq.,  in  his  preface  to 
my  brother  Nat's  poems,  has  said  too  much 
about  them,  viz.  "  Beyond  question,  the  bro- 
thers of  this  family  are  all  extraordinary 
men."  Now,  sir,  as  I  am  the  oldest  of 
these  brothers,  I  will  tell  first  of  myself.  I 
wrote  a  little  poem,  when  near  seventy,  on 
the  "  Thetford  Spa ;"  but  dreading  those 
snarling  curs,  the  critics,  forebore  to  affix 
my  name  to  it.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Cambridge, 
printed  it  gratuitously  ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  discovered  I  was  the  author,  my  ac- 
quaintance styled  me  the  cold  ivater  poet. 
I  think  my  title  will  do  very  well.  Brother 
Nathaniel  wrote  some  poems ;  unluckily 
they  were  printed  and  published  here  at 
Bury,  and  the  pack  of  critics  hunted  down 
the  book.  Nat  has  had  thirteen  children, 
and  most  of  them  are  living,  and  so  is  he. 
Brother  Isaac  was  a  machinist.  John  Boys, 
Esq.  gave  him  in  all  twenty  pounds,  but  he 
died  a  younsc  man,  and  left  his  self-working 
pumps  unfinished.  Eight  of  his  children 
are  living. 


The  old  cottage  sold  to  Robert  had 
been  in  the  family  near  fourscore  years. 
It  proved  a  hard  bargain  to  Robert;  my 
mother  and  Isaac  occupied  the  cottage, 
and  could  not  pay  rent ;  and  after  the  death 
of  my  mother,  poor  Robert  was  in  distress 
and  sold  it : — the  lawyers  would  not  settle 
the  business,  and  Robert  died  broken- 
hearted, and  never  received  sixpence! 

The  lawyers  constantly  endeavour  to 
make  work  for  the  trade.  I  believe  it 
to  be  true,  as  some  say,  that  we  are  now  as 
much  laiv-ridden  as  we  were  /jriesr-ridden 
some  ages  ago.  1  like  Charlotte  Smith's 
definition  of  the  Law  Trade.  Orlando,  in 
the  "  Old  Manor  House,"  says  to  Carr,  the 
lawyer,  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  all  rogues 
together;''  Carr  replies,  "More  or  less, 
my  good  friend ; — some  have  more  sense 
than  others,  and  some  a  little  more  con- 
science— but  for  the  rest,  I  am  afraid  we 
are  all  of  us  a  little  too  much  professional 
rogues  :  though  some  of  us,  as  individuals, 
would  not  starve  the  orphan,  or  break  the 
heart  of  the  widow,  yet,  in  our  vocation, 
we  give  all  remorse  of  that  sort  to  the 
winds."'  My  last  account  from  Robert's 
family  says,  the  lawyers  have  not  yet  set- 
tled the  poor  old  cottage  ! 

Nat  and  I  only  survive  of  the  little 
tailor's  "  extraordinary"  children  —  quite 
past  our  labour,  and  destitute  of  many 
comforts  we  used  to  enjoy  in  youth.  We 
have  but  one  step  farther  to  fall,  (i.  e.)  into 
the  workhouse !  Yet  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  cannot  be  long  ere  death  will 
close  the  scene.  We  have  had  our  day, 
and  night  must  come.  I  hope  we  shall 
welcome  it  as  heartily  as  Sancho  in  Don 
Quixote  did  sleep,  "  Blessed  be  he  who 
first  invented  sleep,  it  covers  a  man  all  over 
like  a  cloak  " 

I  shall  indeed  be  agreeably  disappointed 
if  any  one  should  bestow  any  thing  upon 
Nat,  or 

Sir,  your  humble  obedient  servant, , 

Geo.  Bloomfielp. 

George  Bloom  field  is  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  and  surely  this  fact,  with  the 
contents  of  the  preceding  columns,  will  be 
sufficient  to  excite  commiseration  in  feel- 
ing and  liberal  minds.  Mr.  Faux,  a  re- 
spectable resident  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk, 
is  represented  to  me  as  being  his  friend. 
George  Bloomfield's  own  address  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's  is  prefixed  to  his  letter 
above.  Either  to  Mr.  Faux  for  him,  or  to 
himself  direct,  the  remittance  of  a  little 
money  immediately  would  be  highly  ser- 
viceable. Something,  however,  beyond  that 
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is  clearly  requisite,  and  his  statement  of 
his  brother  Nathaniel's  equal  necessities 
should  be  considered  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  names  dignified  by  rank  and 
talents  in  the  list  of  individuals  who  ad- 
mire the  works  of  Robert  Bloomrieid,  and 
should  this  sheet  fall  into  their  hands  it  is 
natural  to  presume  that  some  of  them  may 
seek  out  and  assist  his  surviving  brothers 
in  sorrowing  old  age.  This,  however,  may 
not  happen,  and  is  not  therefore  to  be 
relied  upon. 

The  case  of  the  family  of  the  Bloomfields, 
altogether,  is  distressing.  As  this  is  a 
season  for  present-making  and  social-meet- 
ing I  venture  to  suggest  that  no  gift  can  be 
better  bestowed  than  on  those  who  are  in 
the  utmost  need  ;  nor  will  the  pleasures  of 
a  convivial  party  be  lessened,  if,  while 
"  the  glasses  sparkle  on  the  board,"  a  sub- 
scription be  volunteered  towards  keeping 
the  last  two  brothers  of  Robert  Bloomrieid 
from  the  workhouse  during  their  few  re- 
maining years  of  life.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  make  their  distress  publicly  known, 
and  it  remains  with  individuals  to  do  their 
best  to  relieve  it.  Anything  left  at  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Clarke's,  4,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden,  shall  be  appropriated  as  the  donors 
may  direct.  A  meeting,  and  a  few  active 
individuals,  would  effect  much. 

1st  January,  1828. 


€rabeller£ 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  send  you  a  short  and  plain  de- 
monstration, that  by  travelling  eastward  or 
westward  round  the  globe  at  a  given  rate, 
(if  it  were  practicable  to  do  so,)  a  man 
might  experience  a  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ber of  days  and  nights,  than  if  he  were  to 
remain  still  in  the  same  spot.  This,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  is  a  fact  that  very  few 
people  are  aware  of,  and  few,  would  believe, 
until  it  were  proved. 

As  "  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,*'  turns 
round  upon  its  own  axis  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  as  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  conse- 
quently every  part  of  the  globe's  surface 
must  travel  round  its  axis  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  deuces  in  one  hour;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  one  degree  in  four  minutes. 
Having  premised  this.'we  will  suppose  that 
a  man  sets  off  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, just  as  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon, 
and  travels  westward  in  the  sun's  ecliptic 
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one  decree  before  it  sets,  he  will  bave  light 
four  minutes  longer  than  if  he  were  to  re* 
main  at  the  place  from  whence  he  set  oufcj 
and  his  day,  instead  of  being  twelve  hours 
long,  (dividing  the  twenty-four  hours  into 
twelve  day  and  twelve  nieht,)  and 
at  seven  o'clock,  will  be  twelve  ho 
four  minutes,  and  close  at  four  minutes  past 
seven.  He  continues  to  travel  in  the  same 
direction,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  dur- 
ing the  night,  (for  he  rmist  never  restj  and 
that  also  will  be  four  minutes  longer  than 
it  would  have  been  had  he  remained  at  the 
place  where  the  sun  set  till  it  again  rose;  j 
because,  as  he  is  travelling  after  the  sun  ' 
when  it  goes  down,  and  from  it  as  the 
morning  approaches,  of  course  it  will  be 
longer  in  overtaking  him  :  he  will  be  then 
two  degrees  from  the  starting  place  or  goal, 
which  you  please,  for  we  intend  to  send 
him  completely  round  the  world,  and  the 
sun  will  not  rise  the  second  morning  till 
eight  minutes  past  seven.  His  travel 
continues  at  the  same  rate,  and  he  again 
has  the  sun  four  minutes  longer,  which 
does  not  set  on  the  second  day  till  twelve 
minutes  past  seven  :  this  closes  the  third 
day.  The  next  morning  the  sun  rises  not 
till  sixteen  minutes  past  seven  ;  then  he 
has  travelled  four  degrees,  and  his  day  and 
night  have  each  been  four  minutes  longer 
than  if  he  had  been  stationary.  Now  we 
will  suppose  another  man  to  have  gone 
from  the  same  place  at  the  same  moment, 
(viz.  seven  o'clock,)  taking  the  opposite 
direction.  He  travels  east  to  meet  the  sun, 
and  at  the  same  rate  of  travel  as  our  west- 
ward bound  wight.  The  sun  will  go  down 
upon  him  four  minutes  sooner  than  if  he 
had  remained  at  the  place  from  which  he 
started,  and  eight  minutes  sooner  than 
upon  the  other  man  :  his  day  will  close  at 
fifty-six  minutes  past  six.  He  goes  on 
from  the  sun  as  it  sinks,  and  towards  it  as 
it  rises,  and  he  will  have  light  four  minutes 
earlier  than  if  he  had  stopped  when  the 
sun  went  down  till  it  again  rose,  eight 
minutes  sooner  than  he  would  have  seen  it 
at  the  starting  post,  and  sixteen  minutes 
sooner  than  the  opposite  traveller;  this  is 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day.  He  travels 
on  ;  light  again  deserts  him  four  minutes 
earlier,  viz.  at  forty-eight  minutes  past  six 
at  the  end  of  three  degrees,  and  the  second 
morning  the  sun  will  rise  at  forty-four 
minutes  past  six,  sixteen  minutes  earlier 
than  at  the  place  he  started  from,  and 
thirty-two  minutes  earlier  than  with  the 
other  man,  with  whom  on  the  same  morn- 
ing it  does  not  rise  till  sixteen  minutes  past 
seven.    It  is  plain  therefore,  that  whiie  the 
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■western  traveller  has  only  seen  two  nights 
and  two  days,  the  eastern  has  enjoyed  the 
same  number  of  eacii,  and  more  than  half 
an  hour  of  another  day  ;  and  it  is  equally 
plain  (hat  if  they  continue  to  travel  round 
the  globe  at  the  same  rate  of  motion,  the 
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Western  Traveller's 
day  begins  at  7  o'clock,  moraine 
8  minutes  past  7. 


eastern  traveller  will  have  more  days  and 
nights  than  the  western  ;  those  of  the 
former  being  proporlionably  shoiter  than 
those  of  the  latter.  The  following  shows 
the  commencement  and  length  of  each  day 
to  both  travellers  : — 

Eastern  Traveller's 
1st  day  begins  at  7  o'clock,  morning. 
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At  the  end  of  this  degree,  the  sixtieth,  the 
sun  rises  upon  the  eastern  traveller  at  three 
in  the  mornine,  he  having  had  thirty  days 
and  thirty  nights.  At  the  same  degree  it 
does  not  rise  upon  the  western  traveller  till 
eleven  in  the  morning,  he  having  had  the 
same  number  of  days  and  nights.  When, 
therefore,    the  morning   of  his   thirty-first 

Western  Traveller's 
32nd  day  will  break  at  8  min.  past   11,  morn. 


day  is  just  breaking,  the  eastern  traveller 
has  had  the  sun  eight  hours.  They  have 
both  then  had  an  equal  number  of  days 
and  nights  complete,  but  the  eastern  will 
have  had  eight  hours  of  another  day  more 
than  the  western.  Let  us  try  it  a  little 
further.    The 
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Eastern  Traveller's 
32nd  dav  will  break  at  52  min.  past  2,  morn. 
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There  appears" to  be  two  hours'  difference  everyrfifteenth  day. 


Western  Traveller's 
61st  day  will  break  at  3,  r.  m. 
76 5. 


Eastern  Traveller's 
61st  day  will  break  at  11  at  night. 

76     9. 

7. 


The  men  would  now  be  together  at  the     had  travelled  eastward  would  have  seen  a 
other  side  of  the  globe,  and  would  see  the     day  and  a  night  more  than  the  other, 
sun  rise  at  the  same  moment,  but  he  who 


Western  Traveller's 
106th  day  will  break  at  9  at  night. 


121 
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166 
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11. 

1,  morning. 

3. 

5. 

7.  360  degrees. 


Eastern  Traveller's 
106th  day  will  break  at  5,  p.  m. 


121 
136 
151 
166 
181 


3. 

1,  noon. 

11,   A.  M. 

9. 
7. 


They  will  now  be  at  the  spot  where  they 
started  from,  the  western  traveller  having 
seen  two  days  and  two  nights  less  than  the 
eastern.* 

N.  G.  S. 


<$ft  Customs* 

For  the  Table  Book. 
HAGMENA. 

The  hagmena  is  an  old  custom  observed 
in  Yorkshire  on  new  year's  eve.  The 
keeper  of  the  pinfold  goes  round  the  town, 
attended  by  a  rabble  at  his  heels,  and 
knocking  at  certain  doors,  sings  a  barbarous 
song,  according  to  the  manner  "  of  old 
king  Henry's  days;"  and  at  the  end  of 
every  verse  they  shout  "  Hagman  Heigh." 

When  wood  was  chiefly  used  by  our 
forefathers  as  fuel,  this  was  the  most  pro- 
per season  for  the  hagman,  or  wood-cutter, 
to  remind  his  customers  of  his  services, 
and  solicit  alms  from  them.  The  word 
"  hag"  is  still  used  among  us  for  a  wood, 
and  the  "  hagman  "  may  be  a  compound 
name  from  his  employment.  Some  give  it 
a  more  sacred  interpretation,  as  derived 
from  the  Greek  ayia.  pw*,  the  "  holy  month," 
when  the  festivals  of  the  church  for  our 
Saviour's  birth  were  celebrated.  Formerly 
on  the  last  day  of  December,  the  monks 
and  friars  used  to  make  a  plentiful  harvest 
by  begging  from  door  to  door,  and  reciting 
a  kind  of  carol,  at  the  end  of  every  stave 
of  which  they  introduced  the  words  "  agia 
mene,"  alluding  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  A 
very  different  interpretation  has,  however, 
been  given    to  it  by   one  John  Dixon,   a 

•  In  this  way,  by  hurrying  the  Jews  round  the  globe 
at  a  given  rate,  their  Sabbath  might  be  made  to  fall 
upon  the  same  day  as  the  Christians', 


Scotch  presbyterian  parson,  when  holding 
forth  against  this  custom,  in  one  of  his 
sermons  at  Kelso — "  Sirs,  do  you  know 
what  hagman  signifies  ? — It  is  the  devil  to 
be  in  the  house  :  that  is  the  meaning  of  its 
Hebrew  original."  It  is  most  probably  a 
corruption  of  some  Saxon  words,  which 
length  of  time  has  rendered  obsolete. 

Old  St.  Luke's  Day. 

On  this  day  a  fair  is  held  in  York  for  all 
sorts  of  small  wares,  though  it  is  commonly 
called  "  Dish  Fair"  from  the  quantity  of 
wooden  dishes,  ladles,  &c.  brought  to  it. 
There  was  an  old  custom  at  this  fair,  of 
bearing  a  wooden  ladle  in  a  sling  on  two 
stangs,  carried  by  four  sturdy  labourers, 
and  each  labourer  supported  by  another. 
This,  without  doubt,  was  a  ridicule  on  the 
meanness  of  the  wares  brought  to  this  fair, 
small  benefit  accruing  to  the  labourers  at  it. 
It  is  held  by  charter,  granted  25th  Jan.,  17th 
Hen.  VII. 

St.  Luke's  day  is  also  known  in  York  by 
the  name  of  "  TFhip-Dog  Day,"  from  a 
strange  custom  that  schoolboys  use  there, 
of  whipping  all  the  do°;s  that  are  seen  in 
the  streets  on  that  day.  Whence  this  un- 
common persecution  took  its  rise  is  uncer- 
tain The  tradition  of  its  origin  seems  very 
probable  ;  that,  in  times  of  popery,  a  priest, 
celebrating  mass  at  this  festival  in  some 
church  in  York,  unfortunately  dropped  ihe 
pix  after  consecration,  which  was  forthwith 
snatched  up  suddenly  and  swallowed  by  a 
dog  that  laid  under  the  altar.  The  profan- 
ation of  this  hi^h  mystery  occasioned  the 
death  of  the  dog  ;  the  persecution,  so  begun, 
has  since  continued  to  this  day,  though 
now  greatly  abridged  by  the  interference  of 
some  of  the  minor  members  of  the  honour- 
able corporation,  against  thewhole  species 
in  that  city. 

D.A.M. 
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CHAPMAN'S  "ALL  FOOLS." 

For  the  Table  Book. 

In  Chapman's  "All  Fools,"  1605,  (as 
quoted,  by  Charles  Lamb,  in  Table  Book, 
vol.  i.  192,)  is  the  following  passage,  under 
the  title  of  "Love's  Panegyric." — 

"  'tis  nature's  second  Sun, 

Causing  a  spring  of  Virtues  where  he  shines  ; 

And  as  without  the  Sun,  the  world's  Great  Eye, 

All  colours,  beauties,  both  of  art  and  nature, 

Are  given  in  vain  to  man ;  so  without  Love 

All  beauties  bred  in  women  are  in  vain, 

All  virtues  born  in  men  lie  buried  ; 

For  Love  informs  them  as  the  Sun  doth  colours,"  &c. 

Chapman  might  be  acquainted  with 
Italian  poets,  but  at  all  events  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  above  and  the  follow- 
ing canzon,  by  Andrew  Navagero,  is  re- 
markable. Navagero  was  the  friend  of 
Boscan,  the  Spanish  poet :  they  became 
acquainted  at  Grenada,  while  Navagero 
was  there  ambassador  from  Venice.  Bos- 
can died  before  1544;  and,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  he  learnt  the  sonnet  and  other 
Italian  forms  of  poetry  from  Navagero. 

Love  the  Mind's  Sun. 

Sweet  ladies,  to  whose  lovely  faces 

Nature  gives  charms,  indeed, 

If  those  ye  would  exceed 
And  are  desirous,  too,  of  inward  graces ; 

Ye  first  must  ope  your  hearts'  enclosure. 

And  give  Love  entrance  there. 

Or  ye  must  all  despair 
Of  what  ye  wish,  and  bear  it  with  composure. 

For  as  the  night  than  day  is  duller, 

And  what  is  hid  by  night 

Glitters  with  morning  lignt 
In  all  the  rich  variety  of  colour ; 

go  they,  whose  dark  insensate  bosoms 

Love  lights  not,  ne'er  can  know 

The  virtues  thence  that  grow, 
Wanting  his  beams  to  open  virtue's  blossoms. 

Our  version  is  made  from  the  original  in 
Dolce's  Collection  of  Rime  Diverse,  i.  98. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  Boscan 's 
admission  of  his  obligations  to  Navagero 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
second  book  of  his  works. 

December,  1827.  J.  P.  C. 


NORWICH  MOCK  ELECTIONS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — At  Costessy,  a  small  village,  three 
miles  on  the  west  side  of  Norwich,  there  is 
an  annual  mock  guild  on  Whit  Tuesday. 


It  takes  its  name  from  the  annual  mayor's 
feast  at  Norwich,  being  called  the  City 
Guild.  The  corporation  at  Costessy  is 
composed  of  the  poor  inhabitants  under  the 
patronage  of  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  who 
has  a  beautiful  seat  in  this  village.  On 
this  day  a  mock  mayor  is  annually  elected; 
he  has  a  proper  and  appropriate  costume, 
and  is  attended  by  a  sword-bearer,  with  a 
sword  of  state  of  wood  painted  and  gilt, 
two  mace-bearers  with  gilt  maces,  with  a 
long  array  of  officers,  down  to  the  snap- 
dragon of  Norwich,  of  which  they  have  a 
passable  imitation.  Their  first  procession 
is  to  the  hall,  where  they  are  recognised  by 
the  noble  family  who  generally  support 
the  expenses  of  the  day,  and  the  mock 
mayor  and  corporation  are  liberally  re- 
galed from  the  strong-beer  cellar.  They 
then  march,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music, 
to  the  steward's  house,  where  the  mock 
solemnities  take  place,  and  speeches  are 
made,  which,  if  not  remarkable  for  their 
eloquence,  afford  great  delight  by  their 
absurd  attempts  at  being  thought  so.  The 
new  mayor  being  invested  with  the  in- 
signia of  his  office,  a  bright  brass  jack-chain 
about  his  neck,  the  procession  is  again  re- 
newed to  a  large  barn  at  some  distance, 
where  the  place  being  decorated  with 
boughs,  flowers,  and  other  rural  devices, 
a  substantial  dinner  of  roast-beef,  plum- 
pudding,  and  other  good  things,  with 
plenty  of  that  strong  liquor  called  at  Nor- 
wich nogg — the  word  I  have  been  told  is 
a  provincial  contraction  for  "  knock  me 
down." 

The  village  is  usually  thronged  with 
company  from  Norwich,  and  all  the  rural 
festivities  attendant  on  country  feasts  take 
place.  The  noble  family  before  mentioned 
promote  the  hilarity  by  their  presence 
and  munificence.  The  elder  members  of 
the  body  corporate  continue  at  the  festal 
board,  in  imitation  of  their  prototypes  in 
larger  corporations,  to  a  late  hour ;  and 
some  of  them  have  been  noticed  for  doing 
as  much  credit  to  the  good  cheer  provided 
on  the  occasion,  as  any  alderman  at  a  turtle 
feast.  There  is  no  record  of  the  origin  of 
this  institution,  as  none  of  the  members  of 
the  corporation  have  the  gift  of  reading  or 
writing,  but  there  are  traces  of  it  beyond 
the  memory  of  any  person  now  living,  and 
it  has  been  observed  to  have  increased  in 
splendour  of  late  years. 

The  fishermen's  guild  at  Norwich  has 
for  some  years  been  kept  on  the  real  guild- 
day.  The  procession  consists  of  a  great 
number,  all  fishermen  or  fishmongers,  two 
of  whom  are  very  remarkable.    The  first 
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is  the  mayor :  the  last  I  saw  was  a  well- 
looking  young  man,  with  his  face  painted 
and  bis  hair  powdered,  profusely  adorned 
with  a  brass  chain,  a  fislung-iod  in  his 
band,  and  a  very  large  gold-laced  hat;  he 
was  supported  on  the  shouldeis  of  several 
of  his  Brethren  in  a  fishing-boat,  in  which 
he  stood  up  and  delivered  his  speech  to 
the  surrounding  multitude,  in  a  manner 
that  did  not  disgrace  him.  The  other 
personage  was  the  king  of  the  ocean. 
What  their  conceptions  of  Neptune  were, 
it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  as  his  appear- 
ance might  be  to  describe.  He  was  repre- 
sente  I  by  a  tall  man,  habited  in  a  seaman- 
like manner,  his  outward  robe  composed  of 
fishing-nets,  a  long  flowing  beard  ill  ac- 
corded with  a  full-dress  court  wig,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  property  of  some 
eminent  barrister,  but  had  now  changed  its 
element,  and  from  dealing  out  law  on  the 
land,  its  mystic  powers  were  transferred  to 
the  water.  In  his  right  hand  he  carried 
his  trident,  the  spears  of  which  were 
formed  of  three  pickled  herrings.  His 
Tritons  sounded  his  praise  on  all  kinds  of 
discordant  wind  instruments,  and  /Eolus 
blew  startling  blasts  on  a  cracked  French 
horn.  The  olfactory  nerves  of  the  auditors 
who  were  hardy  enough  to  come  in  close 
contact  with  the  procession,  were  assailed 
by  "  a  very  ancient  a  d  fish-like  smell." 
The  merriment  was  rude  and  very  hearty. 

P.  B. 


<BIK  £mtiiMt  Customs* 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Paul's  Walkers — Hired  Witnesses. 

In  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
a  singular  custom  prevailed  of  the  idle  and 
dissolute  part  of  the  community  assembling 
in  the  naves  or  other  unemployed  parts  of 
large  churches.  The  nave  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral bore  the  name  of  Paul's  Walk  ;  and  so 
little  was  the  sanctity  of  the  place  regarded, 
that  if  the  description  by  an  old  author*  is 
not  exaggerated,  the  Royal  Exchange  at  four 
o'clock  does  not  present  a  greater  scene  of 
confusion.  I  cany  the  comparison  no  far- 
ther ;  the  characters  assembled  in  the  church 
appear  to  have  been  very  different  to  those 
composing  the  respectable  assembly  alluded 
to.  The  author  referred  to  thus  describes  the 
place  :  "  The  noyse  in  it  is  like  that  of  bees. 

*  Microcosmographie,  1628,;cited  in  Pennant's  Lon- 
don, 5th  ed.  8vo.  52a. 


It  is  the  generall  mint  of  all  famous  lies, 
which  are  here  like  the  legends  popery  first 
coyn'd  and  stampt  in  the  church.  All  in- 
ventions are  empty 'd  here  and  not  a  few 
pockets  "  "  The  visitants  are  all  men 
without  exceptions;  but  the  principal  inha- 
bitants and  possessors  are  stale  knights,  and 
captaines  out  of  service;  men  of  long  ra- 
piers and  breeches." 

From  the  following  passage  in  Hudibras* 
I  should  judge  that  the  circular  church  in 
the  Temple  was  the  resort  of  characters  of 
an  equally  bad  description  : 

"  Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses, 

That  ply  i'  th'  Temples,  under  trees, 

Or  walk  the  round,  with  knights  o'  th'  posts, 

About  the  cross  legg'd  knights,  their  hosts; 

Or  wait  for  customers  between 

The  pillar-rows  in  Lincoln's  Inn." 

The  cross-legged  knights,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  are  the  effigies  of  the 
mailed  waniots,  which  still  remain  in  fine 
preservation.  The  "  pillar-rows  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,"  I  apprehend,  refer  to  the  crypt,  or 
open  vault,  beneath  Inigo  Jones's  chapel 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  originally  designed  for  an 
ambulatory  .f  It  is  singular  to  reflect  on 
the  entire  change  in  the  public  manners 
within  two  centuries.  If  coeval  authorities 
did  not  exist  to  prove  the  fact,  who  would 
believe  in  these  days,  that,  in  a  civilized 
country,  men  were  to  be  found  within  the 
very  seats  of  law  ready  to  perjure  them- 
selves for  hire?  or  that  juries  and  judges 
did  not  treat  the  practice  and  the  encou- 
raging of  it  with  a  prompt  and  just  seveiity  ? 

St.  Thomas's  Day  Elections. 

Previous  to  a  court  of  common  council, 
the  members  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Guild- 
hall. When  the  hour  of  business  arrived, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  lord  mayor's 
household  summoned  them  to  their  own 
chamber  by  the  noise  produced  by  moving 
an  iron  ring  swiftly  up  and  down  a  twisted 
or  crankled  bar  of  the  same  metal,  which 
was  affixed  behind  the  door  of  the  princi- 
pal entrance  to  the  pa=sage  leading  to  that 
part  of  the  Guildhall  styled,  in  civic  lan- 
guage, the  inner  chambers.  The  custom 
was  disused  about  forty  years  ago.  The 
iron,  I  understand,  remained  until  the  de- 
molition of  the  old  dooiway  in  the  last 
general  repair  of  the  hall,  when  the  giants 
descended  from  their  stations  without  hear- 

»   Part  III.,  Canto  III.,  p.  213,  ed.  1GS1. 
t  Vide  a  paper  by  E.  J.  C.  in  Geut.'s  Mag.  vol.  xc. 
p.  1,  589. 
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ing  the  clock  strike,  and  the  new  doorway 
was  formed  in  a  more  convenient  place. 
With  the  old-fashioned  gallery,  the  inva- 
riable appendage  to  an  ancient  hall,  which, 
until  that  period,  occupied  its  proper  place 
over  the  entrance,  was  destroyed  that  terror 
of  idle  apprentices,  the  prison  of  Little 
Ease.  This  gallery  must  be  still  remem- 
bered, as  well  as  its  shrill  clock  in  a  curious 
carved  case.  Its  absence  is  not  compen- 
sated by  the  perilous-koking balcony  substi- 
tuted for  it  on  the  opposite  side,  an  object 
too  trifling  and  frivolous  for  so  fine  a  room 
as  the  civic  common  hall. 

E.  I.  C. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  SLANG. 

Fur  the  Table  Book, 

"  To  think  like  wise  men,  and  to  talk 
like  common  people,"  is  a  maxim  that  has 
long  stood  its  ground.  What  is  the  lan- 
guage of  "  common  people  V  slang — 
ergo,  every  body  ought  to  talk  it.  What 
is  slang?  Many  will  answer  that  it  con- 
sists of  words  used  only  by  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  classes  of  society,  and  that 
to  employ  them  would  be  most  ungenteel. 
First,  then,  we  must  inquire  a  little  what 
it  is  to  be  genteel,  and  this  involves  the 
question,  what  is  a  gentleman?  Etymo- 
logically,  every  body  knows  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term;  and  Dekker,  the  old 
English  play -poet,  uses  it  in  this  sense, 
when  in  one  of  his  best  dramas  he  justly 
calls  our  Saviour 

"  The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed." 

Dekker's  greatest  contemporary,  in  refer- 
ence to  certain  qualities  he  attributes  to 
"  man's  deadliest  enemy,"  tells  us,  though 
we  are  not  bound  to  take  his  word  for  it, 
unless  we  like  it, 

"  The  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  gentleman  ;" 

in  which  he  follows  the  opinion  long  before 
expressed  by  the  Italian  poet  Pulci,  in  his 
Murgante  Maggiore,  (canto  xxv.  st.  16 J.) 

Che  gentilezza  e  bene  anche  in  inferno. 

Pulci  seems  so  pleased  with  this  disco- 
very, (if  it  be  one,)  that  he  repeats  it  in 
nearly  the  same  words  (in  the  following 
canto,  st.  83.) 

Won  credcr  ne  lo  inferno  anchefra  not 
Gentilezza  nun  sia. 

The  old  bone-shoveller  in  Hamlet  main- 
tains that   your    only  real   and  thorough 


gentlemen  are  your  "  gardeners,  ditchers, 
and  grave-makers ;"  so  that,  after  all,  the 
authorities  on  this  point  are  various  and 
contiadictory.  If  it  be  objected  that  slang 
(otherwise  sometimes  called  flush)  is  em- 
ployed very  much  by  boxers  and  prize- 
fighters, teachers  and  practisers  of  ';  the 
noble  science  of  self-defence,"  one  answer 
may  be  supplied  by  a  quotation  from  Aris- 
totle, which  shows  that  he  himself  was  well 
skilled  in  the  art,  and  he  gives  instiuctions 
how  important  it  is  to  hit  straight  instead 
of  round,  following  up  the  blow  by  the 
weight  of  the  body.  His  words  upon  this 
subject  are  quoted  (with  a  very  different 
purpose  certainly)  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  (p.  279.)  So  that 
we  need  only  refer  to  them.  Another  "  old 
Grecian  "  might  be  instanced  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  slang,  and  even  of  incorrect 
grammar ;  for  every  scholar  knows  (and 
we  know  it  who  are  no  scholars)  that  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  first  scene  of  his  comedy, 
named  in  English  The  Clouds,  makes  his 
hero  talk  bad  Greek,  and  employ  language 
peculiar  to  the  stable  :  the  scholiasts  assert 
that  Phidippides  ought  to  have  said,  even  in 
his  sleep,  a  -Juki  ttttmv  instead  of  $,\v»  aoixus, 
which  he  uses.  However,  we  are  perhaps 
growing  too  learned,  although  it  will  be 
found  in  the  end,  (if  not  already  in  the 
beginning,)  that  this  is  a  learned  article, 
and  ought  peihaps  to  have  been  sent  for 
publication  in  the  Classical  Journal. 

What  we  seek  to  establish  is  this  : — that 
the  language  of  the  ignorant  is  the  language 
of  the  learned;  or  in  less  apparently  para- 
doxical terms,  that  what  is  considered  slang 
and  unfit  for  "  ears  polite,"  is  in  fact  a 
language  derived  from  the  purest  and  most 
recondite  sources.  What  is  the  chief  re- 
commendation of  lady  Morgan's  new 
novel  ? — for  what  do  ladies  of  fashion  and 
education  chiefly  admire  it?  Because  the 
authoress  takes  such  pains  to  show  that  she 
is  acquainted  with  French,  Italian,  and 
even  Latin,  and  intioduces  so  many  apt 
and  inapt  quotations.  What  is  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  modern  conversation  ? 
That  our  "  home-keeping  youths  "  have  no 
longer  "  homely  wits,"  and  that  they  inter- 
lard their  talk  with  scraps  and  words  from 
continental  tongues.  Now  if  we  can  show 
that  slang  is  compounded,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  words  derived  from  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Latin,  shall  we  not  establish 
that  what  is  at  present  the  language  of  the 
ignorant  is  in  fact  the  language  of  the 
learned,  and  ought  to  be  the  language  em- 
ployed by  all  gentlemen  pretending  to 
education,  and  of  all  ladies  pretending  to 
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blue-stocking  attainments  ?  We  proceed  to 
do  so  by  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal words  which  are  considered  slang  or 
flash,  of  which  we  shall  show  the  etymology. 

Blowin — "  an  unfortunate  girl,"  in  the 
language  of  the  police-offices.  This  is  a 
very  old  word  in  English,  and  it  is  derived 
from  bliihen,  German,  to  bloom  or  blossom. 
Some  may  think  that  it  comes  from  the 
German  adjective  blau.  The  Germans 
speak  of  a  blue-eye,  as  we  talk  of  a  black- 
eye,  and  every  body  is  aware  that  blowing 
are  frequently  thus  ornamented. 

To  fib — a  term  in  boxing.  It  means,  to 
clasp  an  antagonist  round  the  neck  with 
one  arm,  and  to  punish  him  with  the  other 
hand.  It  is  from  the  Italian  fibbia,  a  clasp 
or  buckle.  The  Italian  verb  ajfibiare  is 
used  by  Casti  precisely  in  this  sense: — 
Gli  ajjibia  un  gran  ceffon.  (Nov.  xliii.  st. 
65.) 

Fogle — a  handkerchief — properly  and 
strictly  a  handkerchief  with  a  bird's  eye 
pattern  upon  it.  From  the  German  vogel, 
a  bird. 

Gam — the  leg.  Liston  has  introduced 
this  word  upon  the  stage,  when  in  Lubin 
Log  he  tells  old  Brown  that  he  is  "  stiffish 
about  the  gams."  We  have  it  either  from 
the  French  jambe,  or  the  Italian  gamba. 

Leary — cunning  or  wary.  Correctly  it 
ought  to  be  written  lehry.  The  derivation 
of  it  is  the  German  lehre,  learning  or 
warning.  The  authorities  for  this  word  are 
not  older  than  the  time  of  James  I. 

Max — gin.  Evidently  from  the  Latin 
maximus,  in  reference  to  the  strength  and 
goodness  of  the  liquor. 

To  nim — to  take,  snatch,  or  seize.  It  is 
used  by  Chaucer — "  well  of  English  un- 
defiled."  It  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
niman,  whence  also  the  German  nehmen,  to 
take.  We  have  it  in  the  every-day  adjec- 
tive, nimble.  The  name  of  the  corporal  in 
Shakspeare's  Henry  V.  ought  to  be  spelled 
"Sim,  and  not  Xym,  (as  the  commentators 
ignorantly  give  it,)  from  his  furtive  propen- 
sity. 

Pal — a  companion.  It  is  perhaps  going 
too  far  to  fetch  this  word  from  the  Persian 
palaher,  a  comrade.  It  rather  originates  in 
the  famous  story  told  by  Boccacio,  Chaucer, 
Dryden,  &c.  &c.  of  the  friendship  of  Pala- 
mon  and  Arcyte  ;  pal  being  only  a  familiar 
abbreviation  of  Palamon,  to  denote  an  in- 
timate friend. 

To  prig — to  rob  or  steal.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  word  be  originally  Spanish  or 
Italian.  Preguntar  in  Spanish  is  to  demand, 
and  robbing  on  the  highway  is  demanding 
money  or  life.     Priega  in  Italian  is  a  pe- 


tition— a  mode  of  committing  tbeft  without 
personal  violence.  In  English  the  word 
to  prig  is  now  applied  chiefly  to  picking 
pockets,  owing  to  the  degeneracy  of  modern 
rogues  :  a  prig  is  a  pick-pocket. 

Sappy — foolish,  weak.  Clearly  from  the 
Latin  sapio — lucus  a  lion  lucendo. 

Seedy — shabby — worn  out :  a  term  used 
to  indicate  the  decayed  condition  of  one 
who  has  seen  better  days  :  it  refers  princi- 
pally to  the  state  of  his  apparel:  thus  a 
coat  which  has  once  been  handsome,  when 
it  is  old  is  called  seedy,  and  the  wearer  is 
said  to  look  seedy.  It  is  only  a  corruption 
of  the  French  ci-devant — formerly  ;  with 
an  ellipsis  of  the  last  syllable.  It  has  no 
reference  to  running  to  seed,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

Spoony — silly  or  stupid — is  used  botn  as 
a  substantive  and  as  an  adjective.  Some 
have  conjectured  that  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  wooden  spoon  at  Cambridge,  the  lowest 
honour  conferred  by  that  university,  the 
individual  gaining  it  being  entitled  to  no 
other,  rather  from  his  dulness  than  his  ig- 
norance. Its  etymology  is  in  fact  to  be 
found  in  the  Italian  word  sapone,  soap ; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  phrase  that  "a  stu- 
pid fellow  wants  his  brains  washing  with 
«oa^-suds." 

Spree — fun,  joke — is  from  the  French 
esprit,  as  every  body  must  be  aware  in  an 
instant. 

Togs — dress — from  the  Latin  toga,  the 
robe  worn  by  Roman  citizens.  Toggery 
means  properly  a  great  coat,  but  it  is  also 
used  generally  for  the  apparel. 

We  might  go  through  the  whole  vocabu- 
lary in  the  same  way,  and  prove  that  some 
terms  are  even  derived  from  the  Hebrew, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Jews  ;  but  the 
preceding  "  elegant  extracts  "  will  be  suffi- 
cient. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Rev. 
J.  H.Todd  has  been  so  hasty  in  publishing 
his  second  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
or  he  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  after 
what  we  have  said,  include  many  words 
not  now  to  be  found  there,  and  which  we 
contend  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  our 
vernacular.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worth 
his  while  to  add  a  supplement,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  render  him  any  assist- 
ance. 

December,  1827.  Phii.ologvs. 


DIVINATION  BY  FLOWERS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — There  is  a  love  custom  still  observed 
in  the  village  of  Sutton  Bangor,  Wilts. — 
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Two  flowers  that  have  not  blossomed  are 
I  paired,  and  put  by  themselves — as  many 
I  pairs  as  there  are  sweethearts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  tall  and  short  as  the  respec- 
tive sweethearts  are.  The  initials  of  their 
names  are  attached  to  the  stamens,  and  they 
are  ranged  in  order  in  a  hayloft  or  stable, 
in  perfect  secrecy,  except  to  those  who 
manage  and  watch  their  ominous  growth. 
If,  after  ten  days,  any  flower  twines  the 
other,  it  is  settled  as  a  match  ;  if  any  flower 
turns  a  contrary  way,  it  indicates  a  want  of 
affection ;  if  any  flower  blossoms,  it  denotes 
early  offspring  ;  if  any  flower  dies  suddenly, 
it  is  a  token  of  the  party's  death ;  if  any 
flower  wears  a  downcast  appearance,  sick- 
ness is  indicated.  True  it  is  that  flowers, 
from  their  very  nature,  assume  all  these 
positions  ;  and  in  the  situation  described, 
their  influence  upon  villagers  is  consider- 
able.    I  was  once  a  party  interested,  now 


I  am 


A  Flowerbud. 


WALTHAM,  ESSEX. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  following  epitaph  is  upon  a 
plain  gravestone  in  the  church-yard  of 
Waltham  Abbey.  Having  some  point,  it 
may  perhaps  be  acceptable  for  the  Table 
Book.  I  was  told  that  the  memory  of  the 
worthy  curate  is  still  held  in  great  esteem 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place. 

Rev.  Isaac  Colnett, 
Fifteen  years  curate  of  this  Parish, 
Died  March  1,  1801— Aged  43  years. 

Shall  pride  a  heap  of  sculptured  marble  raise, 
Some  worthless,  unmonrn'd,  titled  fool  to  praise, 
And  shall  we  not  by  one  poor  gravestone  show 
Where  pious,  worthy  Colnett  sleeps  below  ? 

Surely  common  decency,  if  they  are  de- 
ficient in  antiquarian  feeling,  should  induce 
the  inhabitants  of  Waltham  Cross  to  take 
some  measures,  if  not  to  restore,  at  least  to 
preserve  from  further  decay  and  dilapida- 
tion the  remains  of  that  beautiful  monument 
of  conjugal  affection,  the  cross  erected  by 
Edward  I.  It  is  now  in  a  sad  disgraceful 
state. 

I  am,  &c. 

Z. 


FULBOURN,  CAMBRIDGE. 

All  Saints'  and  St.  Vigor's  Bells. 

To  the  Editor. 

On  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Fulbourn  we 
strolled  to  the  site  whereon  All  Saints' 
church  formerly  stood,  and  his  portfolio 
furnished  me  with  the  subjoined  memo- 
randa, which  by  your  fostering  care  may 
be  preserved. 

I  am,  sir,  &c. 

Cambridge,  Maxj,  1826.  T.  N. 

Trinity  Sunday,  1766. 

This  morning  at  five  o'clock  the  steeple 
of  All  Saints'  church  fell  down.  An  act  of 
parliament  passed  the  22d  May,  1775,  to 
unite  the  service  in  St.  Vigor's  church,  and 
to  enable  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  to 
sell  the  materials  and  the  bells,  towards  re- 
pairing the  church  of  St.  Vigor's  —  the 
amount  was  150/.  0s.  6d.  The  two  broken 
bells  were  sold  towards  the  expenses  ;  the 
other  three,  with  the  two  of  St.  Vigor's, 
and  the  saints'  bell,  were  new  cast  by  E. 
Arnold  at  St.  Neot's  Hunt's,  and  six  new 
bells  were  put  up  on  the  9th  of  May,  1776. 
The  subscription  amounted  to  141/.;  the 
bells  cost  262/.  2*.  3d. ;  the  frames  45/. ; 
the  six  new  ropes  1/.  15*.;  making  together 
the  sum  of  308/.  17s.  3d. 

The  poor  inhabitants  were  so  attached 
to  the  old  bells,  that  they  frequently  watched 
them  in  the  evening,  lest  they  should  be 
carried  away  and  sold  ;  for  the  broken  bells 
lay  among  the  ruins  of  All  Saints'  church. 
At  last  their  fears  subsiding,  they  neglected 
their  watching,  and  the  churchwardens  set 
a  waggon  in  Monk's  barn,  (hard  by,)  and 
carried  away  two  of  them  in  the  night,  de- 
livering them  to  the  Cambridge  waggon  for 
St.  Neot's,  and  returning  before  morning, 
which  occasioned  the  following 

Ballad. 

There  are  some  farmers  in  Fulbourn  town, 
They  have  lately  sold  what  was  not  their  own  ; 
They  have  sold  the  bells,  likewise  the  church, 
And  cheat  the  poor  of  twice  as  much. 

And  O  !  you  Fulbourn  farmers  0  ! 

Some  estate  there  was  left,  all  for  the  poor, 
They  have  robb'd  them  of  half,  and  something  more, 
Such  dirty  tricks  will  go  hard  on  their  sides, 
For  the  d — 1  will  have  them,  and  singe  their  hides. 
And  U  !  you  Fulbourn  farmers  0  ! 

Before  the  bells  they  could  be  sold, 
They  were  forc'd  to  swear,  as  we've  been  told, 
They  forswore  themselves — then  they  cried. 
For  this,  my  boys,  we  shall  be  tried. 

And  0  !  you  Fulbourn  farmers  0  J 
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For  the  Table  Book. 

The  accompanying  lines  were  written  in 
allusion  to  that  beautiful  Gem  of  Dagley's 
which  Mr.  Croly  (page  21  of  the  vol.)  sup- 
poses a  Diana,  and  which  Tassie's  Cata- 
logue describes  as  such.  I  have,  however, 
made  bold  to  address  her  in  her  no  less 
popular  character  of 

EURYDICE. 

"  Ilia  quidem  dum  te  fugeretper  flumina  praeceps 
Immanem  ante  pedes  hydrum  moritura  puklla 
Servantem  ripas  alta  non  vidit  in  herba." 

Virg.  Georg.  IV. 

Art  can  ne'er  thine  anguish  lull, 
Maiden  passing  beautiful ! 
Strive  thou  may'st, — 'tis  all  in  vain  ; 
Art  shall  never  heal  thy  pain  : 
Never  may  that  serpent-sting 
Cease  thy  snow-white  foot  to  wring. 
Mourner  thou  art  doom'd  to  be 
Unto  all  eternity. 

Joy  shall  never  soothe  thy  grief; 
Thou  must  fall  as  doth  the  leaf 
In  thine  own  deep  forest-bower,  J 
Where  thy  lover,  hour  by  hour, 
Hath,  with  songs  of  woodland  glee, 
Like  the  never-wearied  bee, 
Fed  him  on  the  fond  caress 
Of  thy  youth's  fresh  loveliness. 

Youth  ! — 'tis  but  a  shadow  now; — 
Never  more,  lost  maid,  must  thou 
Trip  it  with  coy  foot  acros3 
Leafy  brooks  and  beds  of  moss  ; 
Never  more,  with  steal'hy  tread, 
Track  the  wild  deer  to  his  bed, 
Stealing  soft  and  silently, 
Like  the  lone  moon  o'er  the  sea. 

Vain  thy  lover's  whisper'd  ciiarm  ; 
Love  can  never  death  disarm  ; 
Hush'd  the  song  he  oft  hath  sung, — 
Weak  his  voice,  his  lyre  unstrung. 
Think,  then,  if  so  hard  to  heal 
Is  the  anguish  thou  dost  feel, 
Think— how  bitter  is  the  smart 
When  that  wound  is  in  the  heart  t 

'€  .  .. 

Hampstead. 


Notice* 

The  Index,  &c.  to  the  present  volume 
of  the  Table  Book  will  conclude  the  work. 
I  respectfully  bid  my  readers  Farewell ! 


SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  noticing 
the  forthcoming  octavo  edition  of  "The 
Sports  and  Pastimes  of  England," — 
a  work  of  very  curious  research  and  re- 
markable information,  written  and  pub- 
lished in  quarto  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Sthutt. 

The  Octavo  Edition  will  be  printed 
in  a  superior  manner,  on  fine  paper,  with 
at  least  140  Engravings.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Monthly  Parts,  price  One  Shilling 
each,  and  each  part,  on  an  average,  will 
contain  fourteen  engravings.  Above  half 
of  the  drawings  and  engravings  are  al- 
ready executed,  and  other  means  are  taken 
to  secure  the  punctual  appearance  of  the 
work.  The  printer  is  already  engaged  on 
it,  and  the  first  part  will  certainly  appear 
before  the  first  of  February. 

A  copious  Index  will  be  prepared, 
and  the  work  be  edited  by 


January  1,  1828. 


W.  Hone. 
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ABDt'CTiOtf,  curious  respite  from  execution 

for,  411. 
Abershaw,  Jerry,  148,  149. 
Aborigines,  447. 

Abraham,  heights  of,  in  Derbyshire,  136. 
Accidents  to  one  man,  127. 
Accompaniment  to  roasting,  204. 
Actors — acting  of  old  men  by  children,  526. 

See  Plays. 
Advertisements,  singular,  222,  511,  616,722. 
Advice.     See  Counsels. 
Age,  reason  for  not  reckoning,  352. 
Air,  philosophy  of,  503. 
Airay,  (Tom)  manager  at  Grassington,  247. 
Ale,  old  English,  351  ;  antiquity  of  beer,  746. 
Alfred,  tomb  of,  734. 
Alia  Bhye,  East  Indian  princess,  520. 
Alleyn,  actor,  the  Roscius  of  his  day,  648, 

(note.) 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  594. 
"  Ambitious  Statesman,  (The)"'  old  play,  551. 
Amilcas  the  fisherman,  639. 
Amsterdam,  notices  of,  157,  460. 
Anaximander,  and  other  ancients,  819.     See 

Ancients. 
Ancients  and  moderns,  discoveries  of,  58,  83, 

120,  182,  202,214,  245,342,375,406,  438, 

472,  503,632,  724,  742,  788,  819. 
;  mode  of  writing  of  the  ancients, 

196;  superiority  of  their  music,  202  ;   ca- 
sualties among,  57  1. 
"  Andronicus,"  old  play,  436. 
Animals,  theories  on  generation  of,  792. 
Animated  nature,  216. 
Anne,  queen,  243. 
Antipathies,  instances  of,  190. 
"'  Antipodes,  (The)"  old  play,  361. 
Anty  Brignal  and  the  Begging  Quaker,  761. 
Aphorisms,  160,  181.     See  Counsels. 
"  Apostle  Spoons,"  817. 
Apothecary  or  Dramatist,  411. 
Apprentices,  to  be  found  in  sufficient  wigs, 

432. 
Archimedes,  and  other  ancients,  821,     See 

Ancients. 
Argyll,  customs  of,  10, 

Voi.  II,— 55. 


Aristarchus,  and  other  ancients,  820.     See 

Ancients 
Aristotle,  former  bondage  to,  59. 
Armstrong,  Dr.,  notice  of,  109. 
Artists,  letter  of  one  to  his  son,  129. 
Arts  and  Sciences,  skill  of  the  ancients  in. 

See  Ancients. 
Arum,  herb  called,  369. 
Ashburton  Fop,  356. 
"  Asparagus  Gardens,  (The)"  S63. 
Assignats,  (French)  engraving,  209. 
Astronomy,  curious  tract  on,  252;  ancients' 

knowledge  of,  794.     See  Ancients. 
Atheism,  scandals  to,  773. 
Attraction,  342. 

Audley,  Hugh,  usurer,  life  of,  72. 
Augustus,  anecdote  of,  231. 
Aurora  Borealis,  opinions  on,  633. 
Authors,  difficulties  of,  123,  174;  vanity  of, 

263,  811. 
Avarice,  sorts  of,  77.     See  Misers. 
Avenues  of  trees  near  Scheveling,  461. 
Avon  Mill,  Wilts,  346. 

Babylon,  822. 

Bachelors;  bachelor's  desk,  195;  budge 
bachelors,  237  :  miserable  home  of  ba- 
chelors, 269  ;  pocket-book  of  one,  405. 

Bakewell,  in  Derb. ;  monuments,  &c.  in 
church  of,  198. 

"  Ballad  Singer,"  666. 

Bans,  happy,  1 16. 

Baptizing,  customs  touching,  23. 

Bargest,  the  spectre  hound,  655. 

Barnes,  Joshua,  epitaph  for,  33. 

Barrington,  George,  notice  of,  152. 

"  Bastard, (The)"  old  play,  171. 

Bathing,  (earth)  562. 

Bear  and  Tenter,  boys'  play,  361. 

Beards  on  women,  superstition  about,  23. 

Bears,  habits  of,  369. 

Beaus,  English  and  French,  774. 

Beauty,  ingenuous  disclaimer  of,  414  ;  beau- 
ties at  church,  774. 

Bed,  (celestial)  562. 

Bede,  (venerable)  a  hot  spicer,  545. 
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Beer,  antiquity  of,  746. 

Beethoven,  musician,  memoir  of,  204, 

Begging  Quaker.  &e.  761. 

Bellows  and  bellows-makers,  603. 

Bells.     See  Ringing. 

"  Belphegor,"  old  play,  552. 

Beverley,  a  strong  porter,  550. 

Beverley,  St.  John  of,  545. 

Bhye,  Alia,  amiable  character  of,  520. 

Bilbocquet,  a  royal  amusement,  348. 

Bill  of  fare,  44. 

Birds;  water-fowl  at  Niagara,  534  ;  Dr.  Ful- 
ler's account  of  one,  287  ;  Sandy's  method 
of  hatching  their  eggs,  681.  See  Storks,  &c. 

Birmingham,  clubs  of,  89  ;  manufactures,  &c. 
of,  595. 

Bishops;  resignation  of  one,  103. 

Blacking,  notices  about,  435. 

Blackthorn,  old  custom  of,  240. 

Blake,  W.,  hostler,  engraving  of,  47. 

Blood,  circulation  of,  notices  about,  724. 

Bloomfield,  George,  poet's  brother,  engrav- 
ing, 801. 

,  Robert,  poet,  notice  of,  802. 

"  Blurt,  Master  Constable,"  old  play,  739. 

Bodies,  elements  of,  214. 

Bolton,  John,  of  Durham,  409. 

Bonaparte  at  Torbay,  360. 

Bones,  advice  for  breaking,  511. 

Booker,  Rev.  L.,  notice  of,  163. 

Books ;  lending  of,  285,  287 ;  my  pocket- 
book,  403 ;  device  taken  from  a  book  of 
prayers,  615,  (note.) 

Boots,  importance  of  shape  of,  512. 

Boswelliana,  255. 

Bowel  complaints,  receipt  for,  256. 

Braco,  Lord,  and  a  farthing,  242. 

Brandon,  Gregory,  hangman,  G99. 

Brass-works,  601. 

Bribery,  in  England,  by  foreigners,  1C.     , 

Bridal,  public,  374. 

"  Bride,  (The)"  old  play,  134. 

Bridlington,  custom  at,  582. 

Bristol,  opulence  and  inns  at,  243;  prince 
George  of  Denmark  at,  213;  high  cross 
at,  715. 

Bromley,  bishop's  well  at,  65  ;  engraving  of 
the  church-door,  97  ;  extraordinary  ringing 
at,  527. 

Bruce,  lord  Edward,  notices  about,  225. 

'«  Brutus  of  Alba,"  old  play.  711. 

Brydsjes,  sir  E., epitaph  on  his  daughter,  280. 

Buckles,  notices  of,  597. 

Budeus,  (the  learned)  blunder  of,  413. 

Budge,  [Fur]  notices  about,  236;  budge- 
bachelors,  237  ;  Budge-row,  2S7. 

Building  estimates  should  be  doubled,  352. 

Bunyan's  holy  war  dramatized,  24. 

Burial  in  gardens,  4^0.     See  Funerals. 

Burkitt,  Dan.,  an  old  jigger,  278. 

Bush  tavern,  Bristol,  44. 

Butler,  (Hudibras,)  hint  adopted  by,  410. 

Buttons,  notices  about,  596. 

Buying  and  selling,  211. 

Cabalistic  learoing,  20. 


Cabbage-trees,  vast  height  of,  471, 
Calvin  and  Servetus,  730. 
Cann,  Abraham,  wrestler,  499. 


„a: 


CAPITAL  extempore,  480. 

Capon,   William,   scene    painter,  notice  of, 

709. 
Carlisle,  customs  at,  373. 
Castle-baynard,  tale  of,  242. 
Casualties  of  the  ancients,  574. 
Cataracts  of  Niagara,  531. 
Caverns,  tremendous  one,  541. 
Centenaries;  medal  for  the  centenary  of  the 

diet  of  Augsburgh,  321 ;  centenary  of  the 

revolution,  515. 
Cesar  and  Amilcas,  638. 
"  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,"  old  play,  6. 
Chains,  hanging  in,  149. 
Chairs,  (arm)  curious  ones,  436,  622. 
"  Challenge  to  Beauty,"  old  play,  498,  622. 
Charlemagne,  misfortunes  in  family  of,  397. 
Charles  I.  and  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  521. 

II.,  anecdote  of,  33;  procession  on 


his  restoration,  505  ;   his  court,  832. 

V.,  bribery  of  English  parliament 


by,  16. 

Charost,  M.  de,  a  royal  favourite,  512. 
Chartres,  duke  of,  notice  of,  209. 
Chateaubriand,  viscount  de,  anecdote  of,  415. 
Chatsworth,  135. 

Chemistry  of  the  ancients,  743,746,  789. 
Chequers  at  public-houses,  38. 
Chester,  custom  at,  613. 
Chiari  and  rival  dramatists,  11. 
Children,  customs  relating  to,  21;  children 
and  mother,  44)  :  children  and  split  trees, 
superstition  concerning,  465;  affection  for 
children,  491. 
Christening,  customs  at,  23. 
Christian  Malford,  plague  at,  553. 
Christmas-pie,  506. 
Chrysanthemum  Indicum,  737. 
Churches,  remarks  on   beautifying,  25;  cus- 
tom  of  strewing   with  rushes,  277.     See 
Fonts. 
Church-vards,beautiful  one  at  Grassr*ere,278. 
Cigar  divan  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  673. 
Cinderella,  origin  of,  719. 
Circle,  squaring  the,  797. 
Circulation  of  the  blood,  72  1. 
Cities,  ancient,  822. 
Civilisation  promoted  by  trade,  212. 
Cleopatra's  pearl,  789. 

Clergy,  luxurious  dress  of,  236  ;  weekly  ex- 
penses of  a  clergyman,  283 ;  devoted  at- 
tachment of  one  to  his  flock,  483. 
Clerk's  desk,  195.    . 
Clocks,  difference   between,  accounted   for, 

409. 
Closing  the  eyes,  27- 
Clubs  at  Birmingham,  89. 
Coachman,  considerate,  116. 
Coals,  how  speedily  made.  86. 
"  Cock  and  Pynol"  public-house,  513. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  823.  i 
Colours,  philosophy  of,  406. 
Comets,  philosophy  of,  472. 
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Commerce,  tendency  of,  21 1. 

Compliment  to  a  young  laird,  256 

Confession  of  Augsburgh,  medal  about,  32 1 . 

Controversy,  160. 

Cookery  aided  by  music,  204. 

Copernican  system,  438. 

Cordon,  sanitary,  193,  495. 

Corineus,  a  Trojan  giant,  615,  617 

Cornwall,  wrestling  in,  199. 

Corporations,  fools  kept  by. 

Corpuscular  philosophy,  .'  15. 

Corral, — a  poor  co'.tasrer.  781. 

Cottagers,  singular  diilicultiesof  one,  385.  kc. 

Counsels  and  cautions,  160,  181,  S52,  478, 

511,  817. 
Country,  (native)  803. 

dances.  32. 

Courtiers,  humiliation  of  one,  174. 
Courtship,  patient,  81 8. 

than,  irlover  and  poet,  2"9. 
Crabbing  for  husbands. 
Craven,  notices  of,  243.  721  ;  stories  of  the 

Craven  dales.  C53.  775. 
Cri-s.  old  London.  431. 
Criticism,  killing,  65 1. 
Crystal  summer-house.  253. 
Cuckoo-pint,  a  plant,  369. 
Cumberland,  customs  of,  373,  559. 
Cup  and  ball,  a  royal  amusement,  348. 
Cyrus,  his  love  of  gardening,  459. 

Dairy  poetry,  238. 

Danby,earl  of.  and  the  revolution,  513. 

Dancing;  country-dances,  32  j  profound  study 

of  minuets,  61 ;  dancinx  round  the  harrow, 

197. 
Darwin,   Dr.,    his   "Botanic    garden,"   459, 

(note.) 
Davy,  (old)  the  broom-maker,  452. 

.  Mr.  J.  an!  the  revolution.  515. 
Death  and  virtue,  dialogue  between)  19;  su- 
perstitions touching  death.  99. 
<■'  Defeat  of  Time,  (The)"  335. 
Democritus,  notice  of,  791. 
Deposits,  a  well-kept  one,  415. 
Derbvshire,  notices  respecting,  12,  135,  481, 

493,  516. 
Descent,  canons  of,  63. 
*'  Desolation  of  Eyam.  (The)"'  481. 
Despotism,  virtuous,  5fi 
*  Devil's  Law  Case,  (The)"'  old  play,  131. 
Devil's  punch-bowl  in  Surrey,  *45. 
Devonshire  wrestling,  116,  499, 

■,  earl  of,  and  the  revolution,  5! 3. 

Dial,  ancient,  19. 

Diarrhoea,  receipt  for,  256. 

Diligence  (French)  described,  183. 

Dining  on  Coke,  63;  royal  dinner  time,  751. 

Diophantes  and  other  ancients,  820.      See 

Ancients. 
Discoveries  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  S-, 
1 2  ),  1  89,  211.2  15,  3  13,  375,  40G,  I 

503,  632,  72  1,  742.  788,  81  J. 
Diseases,  passing  patients  through  trees  for, 

465. 
Disputation  to  be  avoided,  160. 


Distillation,  ancienls' knowledge  of,  7S8. 

Diversions,  political  origin  of  some,  364. 

Doctor  degraded,  640. 

••'  Dodypol,  Doctor,"  old  play,  C9. 

Domitian,  (the  emperor)  inscription  for,  754. 

"  Don  Quixotte."  old  play,  457. 

Dorking,  Leith  hill,  near,  117. 

Dover  pig,  731. 

Dramatists;    rival    Italian     dramatists,    11  ; 

dramatist  or  apothecary,  411. 
Dreams,  a  black  dream.  126. 
Duddlestone,  John,  of  Bristol,  243. 
Duels  of  sir  E.  Sackvilie  and  lord  E.  Bruce, 

225,  &c. 
Dunchurch  cow  and  calf.  723. 
Durfey,  Tom,  notice  of,  650. 
Durhamiana,  409. 
Dutch    royal    gardens,"  460 ;    Dutch     trees, 

fisheries.  &c.  460,  &c:;    Dutch    customs, 

563 ;  Dutch  gallantry,  773. 

Earning  the  best  getting,  160. 

Earth-bathinu',  5^2. 

Earthquakes,  opinions  on,  633 

East  Indies,  amiable  native  monarch  in,  520. 

Ecbatane,  city  of,  822. 

Echo,  (moral)  410. 

Economy,  curious  instance  of,  78.  See 
Misers. 

Edmonton,  inhospitable  stvles  of,  81. 

"  Edward  the  Third,"'  old  play,  52. 

Eels,  (Bush)  224. 

.  peculiar  mode  of  hatching.  CS1  ;  arti- 
ficial batching  by  the  ancients,  746. 

Eldon,  lord,  anecdote  of,  63. 

Electricity,  637. 

Elm-tree,  celebrated  one,  422. 

Emigration,  Highland, 

Emperors  and  kings,  ill-fated  ones,  395,  397. 

••  English  Monskur,"  330. 

Epilepsv,  disorder  of  qrreat  minds.  807. 

Epitaphs,  16,  19,33,  101,  1 47.  152,  IS 2,  198, 
249,256,  259,278,274,  280,281,295,  298, 
300,366,  410,510,526,558,  754. 

Erasmus,  notices  of,  199,  340. 

Ether,  doctrine  of,  503. 

Esop  in  liussia,  457. 

Eternity,  808. 

Etiquette,  Spanish,  254. 

Evelyn,  extracts  from,  829,  &c. 

Executioner. 

Executions,  former  frequency  of,  151. 

Ex-Thespianism,  554. 

Eyam  in  Derb,  notices  of,  481,  &c.  G2J. 

:  closiru-  the  eyes,  27;  guard  against 
an  evil  eye,  583. 

Eyre,  chief  justice,  notice  of,  151,  152. 

Facetiae,  771. 

-  Fairies,  tale  of  the,"  335. 

"  Faithful  Shepherd,  (The)"  old  play,  525. 

"  Faithful    Shepherdess,  (The/'     old    play, 

619. 
Falls  of  Niagara,  531 . 
Families  ;  ill-fated  royal  ones,  397;  'VVilkie's 

picture  of  one,  509. 
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Fare,  bill  of,  44. 

Farthings ;  one  found  by  a  lord,  242 ;  the 
broad  farthing-,  507. 

Fashion,  a  gentleman's,  341. 

**  Fatal  Jealousy,"  old  plav,  579. 

"  Fatal  Union,  (The)"  713. 

Father  and  son,  31. 

Favourites,  a  singular  one,  512. 

"  Fawn,  (The)"  old  play,  424. 

Ferguson,  sir  A.,  letter  from  sir  Walter  Scott 
to,  518. 

Filching,  cure  of,  285. 

Filey,  in  Yorkshire,  637. 

Fill-up,  (a)  735. 

Fire,  water  mistaken  for,  534. 

Fires  in  London,  570;  "  burning  the  witch," 
582. 

Fish,  royal  reason  for  not  eating,  288. 

Fishermen;  Lucan's  description  of  one,  638. 

Fishing-towns,  Dutch  and  Erglish,  463. 

?  Five  days'  Peregrination,"  &c.  291. 

Fletcher,  Dickev,  765. 

"  Floating  Island,  (The)"  £52. 

Flowers;  Time's  source  of  pleasure  from, 
337 ;  mode  of  preserving,  604 ;  winter 
flowers,  737. 

Fly-boat,  (the  Maiden)  559. 

Fonts  ;  Grassmere  font.  272. 

Forces,  doctrine  of,  342,. 

Forests,  ancient  and  decayed,  in  Scotland, 
324,  325.     See  Trees. 

Forrest, ,  author  of  "  Five  Days'  Pere- 
grination," 291. 

Fractures,  singular  advice  about,  511. 

French  diligence,  description  of,  683. 

Fruit,  markets  for,  at  London  and  Paris,  130. 

Funerals,  customs  touching,  105,  272,  373, 
658 ;  consolation  from  funeral  proces- 
sions, 479.  • 

Furniture  of  old  times,  584. 

Furs;  tippets  and  scarfs,  235. 

Gage,  viscount,  his  fete  of  the  quintain,  175. 

Gallantry,  Dutch,  773. 

Gaols.     See  Prisons. 

Gardens  ;  summer  garden  of  Peter  the  Great, 
,  457 ;  love  of  gardens,  459  ;  Dutch  royal 
garden,  460. 

Garlands,  funeral,  105,  272. 

Garrick  plays,  selections  from,  contributed 
bv  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  6,  52,  67,  106,  131, 
171,200,  232,265,328,  361,393,456,497, 
524,  551,  579,  619,  645,711,739,771,806. 

Genders,  284. 

Genius,  distresses  of  men  of,  123 ;  genius 
and  good  temper,  414. 

"  Gentleman  Usher,"  old  play,  171. 

"Gentleman  of  Venice,"  old  play,  106. 

George,  prince  of  Denmark,  notice  of,  243. 

Giants  in  lord  mayor's  show,  609. 

Gibbeting,  151. 

Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  2S7. 

Gilding  without  gold,  597. 

Gilpin  (Mrs.)  riding  to  Edmonton,  79. 

Gimtnai  ring,  engraving,  1. 

Gin  act,  effect  of  passing,  249. 


Gipsies  in  Epping  Forest,  28. 

Glass,  discovery  of,  734 ;  skill  of  the  ancients 

in,  789,  796/824. 
Gleaning  or  leasing  cake,  346. 
Gliddon,  Mr.,  oigar  divan  of,  673. 
Glorious  memory,  (the)  480. 
Gluttony,    instances    of,  350 ;    glutton   and 

echo,  410. 
Gog  and  Magog  of  Guildhall,  609. 
Gold,  skill  of  the  ancients  in  arts  relating  to, 

744. 
Goldoni  and  rival  dramatists,  1 1. 
Good  temper  and  good  nature,  414. 
Goodrick,jsir  H.,and  the  Revolution,  515. 
Goose-fair  at  Nottingham,  180,  (note.) 
Gossip  and  Stare,  the,  61 ;  comment  on  lite- 
rary gossip,  508. 
Gostling's,  Mr.,  account  of  Hogarth's  tour, 

303. 
Gout,  notices  on,  652. 
Government,  simplicity  and  wisdom  of,  417, 

&c. 
Gozzi,  Italian  dramatist,  11. 
Graham,  Dr.,  lecturer,  561. 
Grammar  explained,  128. 
Grapes  in  Co  vent  Garden,  &c.  139.   See  also 

33,  628. 
Grasshopper  on  Change,  explanation  of,  338, 

339. 
Grassington  theatricals,  247,  606. 
Grassmere,  beauty  of,  277. 
Gravity,  doctrine  of,  342. 
Greatness,  tax  on,  809. 
Green,  W.,  artist  and  author,  281 . 
Gregory,  old  name  for  the  hangman,  701. 
Gresham,  sir  Thomas,  a  deserted  child,  338. 
Gretna  Green  parsons,  125. 
Guildford  races,  705. 
Guildhall,  curious  explanation  of,  767. 
Guinea  sovereigns,  751. 
Gunpowder,  antiquity  of,  791. 
Guns  ;    air-guns,   503  ;   notices   concerning 

guns,  598. 

Hackerston's  cow,  250. 

Hague,  fine  woods  near,  460. 

Hammond,  the  poet,  notice  of,  111. 

Handkerchief,  white  cambric,  294. 

Hanging  in  chains,  149 ;  inducement  to  hang- 
ing, 256;  hanging  the  shuttle,  221. 

Hangman,  and  his  wages,  698. 

Harpham,  St.  John's  well  at,  545. 

Harris,  James,  284. 

Harrow,  dancing  round  the,  197. 

Harvest-catch,  in  Norfolk,  333. 

Hats;  substitute  for  the  shovel-hat,  381. 

Hay-band,  origin  of,  714. 

Heart,  perpetual  motion  of,  544;  case  con- 
taining Lord  Bruce's  heart,  225  ;  instance 
of  heart-burial,  230;  disposal  of  sir  W. 
Temple's  heart,  460. 

Heat,  how  counteracted  at  Siam,  253. 

Heaving,  in  wrestling,  explained,  501. 

"  Hectors,  (The)"  old  play,  392. 

Hell-bridge,  in  the  Highlands,  87. 

Henley,  (Orator)  advertisement  of,  616. 
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Henry  II.  character  of,  154. 

111.  of  France,  amusements  of,  348. 

VIII.  and  his  peers,  571. 

Hermits.  593. 

Herve,  Peter,  artist,  letter  respecting,  20. 
Hervey,  Rev.  J.,  notices  of,  366. 
«*  Hey  for  Honesty,"  old  play,  394. 
Highlands.     See  Scotland. 
Highwaymen,  nearly  extinct,  149,  150. 
Hill,  sir  John,  physician,  notice  of.  652. 
Hipparchus,  and  other  ancients,   820.     See 

Ancients. 
Hippocrates,  curious  advice  of,  51 1 . 
History  of  Rome,  doubt  on,  413;  pleasing 

passage  of  history,  422. 
'•  Hoffman's  Tragedy,  or  Revenge  for  a  Fa- 
ther," old  play,  7*40. 
Hogarth,  curious  notices  of,  289,  &c 
Holland,  customs  of,  563.     See  Dutch. 
Holt,  John,  a  great  ringer,  529. 
Holwood,  seat  of  Mr.  Pitt,    engraving  and 

notices  of,  623,  612. 
Home,  praises  of,  26S. 
Hood,T.,  sonnet  to,  239;  Plea  of  the  Fairies, 

by,  340  ;  "  Whims  and  Oddities"  of,  659. 
Hoppins,  David,  a  singular  parodist,  311. 
Horace,  pious  parody  of,  339. 
Horac  Cravenee,  72 1 . 
Horns,  emblems  of  kingly  power,  420. 
Horse-dealing,  latitude  of  deceit  in,  212. 
Horses,  marks  of  age  of,  357. 
Horsham  gaol,  93. 
Horticulture  recommended,  459. 
Hostler,  derivation  of,  19. 
Hotels.     See  Taverns. 
Houses  and  accommodations  of  old  times, 

584;  countrv-houses  lead  to  poor-houses, 

352. 
Howitt,   William   and   Marv,  their  Poems, 

417,  481. 
Humour,  definition  of,  290. 
**  Huntingdon  Divertisement,"  old  play,  581. 
Huntsman,  Mr.  Woodford's,  192. 
Husbandman,  (The  retired)  engraving,  17. 
Husbands,  a  happy  one,  442;  crabbing  for 

husbands,  464  ;   evidence  of  affection  for 

one,  544.     See  Wives.  ■ 
Hydrophobia,  667. 
Hypochondria,  91. 

Ideas  (innate)  120. 

Illusion,  pleasures  of,  757. 

Imperial  fate,  395. 

Indians — and  William  Penn,  417,  &c- ;  ad- 
venture of  some,  534;  Indians  at  Court  in 
1734,  683. 

"Infant  Genius,"  659. 

Infants,  offerings  to,  21  ;  picture  of  a  deserted 
one,  338. 

Innate  ideas,  120. 

Inns  of  the  Romans,  &c.  37,  39,  49  ;  seeking 
lost  sisn  of  one,  410  ;  good  ones  the  result 
only  of  great  travelling,  544;  inn  yards, 
681. 

Intemperance,  corrected  by, echo,  410. 

Invasion  and  volunteers,  55. 


Ireland,  customs  in,  23;  Irish  tobacco-pipes, 

769. 
Islington,  rights  of  parish  of,  392,  787. 
Italian  dramatists,  11. 

Jack  the  Viper,  763. 

Jack  Ketch  a  gentleman,  698. 

Jemmal  ring,  1. 

Jennens,  Charles,  notice  of,  651. 

Jew's  harp,  31. 

John,  (St.)  a  custom  on  St.  John's  eve,  99  ,• 

St.  John  of  Beverley's  Well  at  Harpham, 

545. 
Johannites,  notice  of,  721. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  "an  odd  kind  of  a  chiel,"  2  35. 
Jones,  Rev.  M.,  Berkshire  miser,  380. 
Jubilee,  (Revolution)  515. 
Judges — a  singular  decree  of  one,  64 ;  curious 

description  of  one,  255;  a  candid  judge, 

351  ;  juries  the  better  judges,  351. 
Juries,  the  better  judges,  351;  decisions  of 

juries,  733. 
Justices  of  peace,  female,  571. 
Juxton,  bishop,  notice  of,  192. 

Kalm,  Swedish  traveller,  his  description  of 

Niagara,  532. 
Keats,  John,  poet,  epitaph  on  himself,  249  ; 

notices  of,  371,  430. 
Kelly,  Miss,  notices  respecting,  55,  68. 
Keslon  Cross,  33. 
Ketch,  Jack,  698. 

Kicking,  in  wrestling,  barbarous,  500,  502. 
Kinrs  and  emperors,  ill-fated  ones,  395,  397, 

kings  in  Africa,  752. 
"  Kings  Arms,'"  32. 
Kirkby,  437. 

Labour  and  luck,  160. 

Lacteals  in  a  mole,  191. 

Ladies.     See  Women. 

Lairds,  compliment  to  a  young  one,  255. 

Landlady,  agreeable,  285. 

Language,  genders  in,  284. 

Laurence  Kirk  snuff-boxes,  680. 

Law  of  kindness,  496. 

Law  and  poetry,  63 ;  remark  on  law-books, 

73  4. 
Lawyers,  two,  475. 
Leaping,  curious  instance  of,  279. 
Leaves  scorched  by  summer-showers,  253. 
Lee  Penny,  The,  engraving,  1  \J,. 
Leeds,  duke  of,  [earl  of  Danby],  vindication 

of,  515. 
Leith  Hill,  near  Dorking,  1 17. 
Lettsom,  Dr.,  notice  of,  285. 
Liars,  incredible,  639. 
Life,  description  of,  810. 
Light,  philosophy  of,  408,  794 
Limbs,  advice  in  case  of  one  broken,  511. 
Liston,  Mr.,  650. 

Literature,  foolish  labour  in,  28,  765. 
Living  well,  32. 
Loadstone,  opinions  on,  635. 
London  ;  fruit  markets  of  London  and  Paris, 

138;   old  London  Cries,  431  ;    a  London 
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watchman,   523  ;    fires   in    London,  570 ; 

Londiniana,  587  ;  giants  in  Guildhall,  609. 

See  Islington,  Ac- 
Longevity  of  a  Highlander,  213. 
Lord  Mayor's  show,  giants  in,  &c.  609. 
Lords  and  ladies,  vegetable,  369. 
"Love  Tricks,"  old  play,  172. 
Love,  David,  walking  stationer,  177. 
Lovers,  hostility  of  time  to,  337. 
"  Love's  Dominion,"'  old  play,  456. 
"  Love's  Metamorphosis,"  old  play,  265. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  and  his  boot,  512. 
Luck  and  labour,  160. 
Lyltleton,  sir  George,  notice  of,  590. 

Macdonald,  John,  a  Highlander,  213, 

"  Mad  Dog,"  666. 

Magpie,  anecdote  of,  608. 

Maid  of  honour,  curious  patent  to  one,  41S. 

"'  M;iid  Marian,"  letter  respecting,  10. 

Mallet.  David,  notice  of,  1 10. 

"  Mamamouchi,"  old  play,  231. 

Man,  descrip:ion  of,  809. 

"  Man  in  the  Moon,"  tract  called,  252. 

Manners  of  old  times,  581,  829. 

Manufactures,  celerity  of  processes  of,  86; 
of  Birmingham,  595. 

Manuscripts,  curious  restoration  of  one,  415. 

Mariner,  (an  ultra)  188. 

Mark,  St.,  customs  on  St.  Mark's  eve,  99, 153, 
251. 

Markets  (fruit)  of  London  and  Paris,  138. 

Marlow,  poet,  merit  of,  498  (note.) 

Marot,  Clement.  French  poet,  notice  of,  766. 

Marriage,  the  Gimmal  Ring,  1  ;  a  happy  mar- 
riage, 116;  Gretna  Green  parsons,  125  ;  old 
customs  at,  259,  348,  373;  ungallant  toll 
on  brides,  343;  marriage  under  the  pro- 
tectorate, 506. 

"  Married  Beau,  (The)"  old  play,  622. 

Martin,  St.,  and  the  Devil,  170.' 

Marv,  Peter  and,  261. 

Matlock,  135. 

Mayor's  feast,  temp.  Elizabeth,  617. 

Mechanical  power,  S5  ;  ancients'  knowledge 
of,  791,  S22,  821. 

Medals  ;  commemoration  medal  of  diet  of 
Augsburgh,  321. 

Medicine,  skill  of  the  ancients  in,  743,  716. 

Melanclhon  and  Calvin.  736. 

Melons,  varieties  and  weights  of,  141. 
^Memory  with  stupidity,  instance  of,  571. 

Menage,  advice  of,  touching  poetry,  512. 

Mendip  mines  and  miners,  695. 

Merrow,  in  Surrey,  705. 

Meum  et  Tuum,  250. 

Mice,  field,  for  preventing  injuries  from,  467. 

Michaelmas  day,  customs  on,  464. 

Microscopes,  whether  known  to  the  ancients, 
821. 

Milk,  in  America,  4S0.  . 

Milky  Way,  the,  375. 

Mill,  the  haunted,  476. 

Millhouse,  Robert,  his  Poems,  161. 

Mines,  descent  into,  137  ;  Mendip  mines  and 
mirers,  €35. 


Minuets,  laborious  study  of,  61. 

Misers,  notices  of,  72,  77,  78,  118,  153,  242, 
380. 

Misery, — a  bond  of  affection,  806;  trial 
through,  807. 

Miss,  designation  of,  831. 

Mitcheson,  Tommy,  of  Durham,  287. 

Moderns  and  ancients,  discoveries  of,  58,  83, 
120,  182,202,  214,  215,342,  375,406,438, 
472,  503,  632,  724,  743,  788,  819. 

Mceris,  (Lake)  in  Egypt,  823. 

Moles,  lacteals  in,  191. 

Mompesson,  Rev.  W.,  and  his  wife,  481,  &c. 

Monarchs,  most  ancient  of,  335;  ill-fated 
ones,  395,  397  ;  a  pure  and  exemplary  one, 
520. 

Money,  rareness  of  due  care  of,  78.' 

Monkey,  gallant  comparison  with,  573. 

Monmouth,  duke  of,  702. 

Montmorenci,  Ann,  anecdotes  of,  174,  208. 

Moon,  philosophy  of,  473  ;  tincture  of  moon, 
653;   moonlight  view  of  Niagara,  513. 

More,  sir  T.,  704. 

Mosaics  of  the  ancients,  826. 

Mother  and  her  children,  141. 

Mummies,  741. 

Music,  superiority  of  the  ancient,  202,  826  ; 
musical  anecdotes,  201 ;  memoir  of  Bee- 
thoven, 206;  the  music  which  old  Time 
delights  in,  336. 

My  Pocket  Book,  403. 

Mysteries  dramatized,  113. 

Nails  and  nail-makers,  602. 

Names,  scriptural,  &c.  767. 

Nationality,  331. 

Nature,  animated,  216. 

Navarino,  description  of,  513. 

Newspapers;  newspaper  orthography,  222; 
classification  of  readers  of  newspapers,  370. 
See  Advertisements. 

Newtonian  philosophy  and  the  ancients.  See 
Ancients. 

Niagara,  cataracts  of,  531 . 

Nixon's  prophecies,  notice  of,  221. 

Norfolk,  custom  in,  333. 

Northumberland,  custom  in,  21. 

Norwich  Guild,  617. 

Nottingham,  custom  at,  ISO  (note);  Notting- 
ham and  the  revolution,  513. 

Oaks,  fine  ones  in  Holland,  460. 

•'•'  Oddities,  Whims  and,"  by  T.  Hood,  559. 

Offerings  to  infants,  21. 

Offices,  estimates  of  value  of,  7C. 

Oglethorpe,  general,  notice  of,  693. 

"  Old  England  forever,"  pamphlet  called,  353. 

Opinions,  former  authority  of,  59. 

Opium-eater,  the.  notices  of,  277,  278. 

"  Oranges,  The  Three,"  play  called,  1 1. 

Orleans,  duchess  of,  ingenuous  disclaimer  by, 

414. 
Ostler,  derivation  of,  49. 
Oyster  cellars,  entertainment  of,  40. 

Page's  Lock,  near  Hoddesdon,  curious  chair 
at,  436, 
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Painting  on  cloth  and  glass,  by  the  ancients. 
7  15,  789,  825. 

Palindrome,  explanation  and  instance  of,  169. 

Parents'  affection,  441,  49]. 

Paris  and  London, fruit  markets  of,  138. 

Parishes,  abuses  in,  25. 

Parliament,  bribery  of,  by  Charles  V.,  16. 

Parodies,  pious,  of  Horace,  339. 

Parr,  Dr.,  early  model  of,  for  style,  3C9. 

Parsimony.     See  Misers. 

Party  of  pleasure,  interesting,  2S9. 

Pastoral  and  tragi-comedy,  definitions  of,  621. 

Pavy  Labathiel,  526. 

Pawning,  valuable  resource  of,  78. 

Peak's  hole,  14. 

Peal  (dumb)  of  Grandsire  Triples,  527. 

Pearce,  Dr.  Z.,  anecdote  of,  103. 

Pearl,  Cleopatra's,  789. 

Pegge,  Rev.  S..  revolution  centenary  sermon 
of,  516,  517,  697. 

Pemberton,  sir  J.,  lord  mayor,  19. 

Penn,  William,  and  the  Indians,  engraving, 
417. 

Pennv,  (The  Lee)  an  antique,  description  of, 
143. 

Penthaney,  Anthony,  a  miser,  notice  of,  US. 

Pepys,  extracts  from,  830,  &c. 

Perfection,  the  steps  of,  222. 

Peter  the  Great,  summer  garden  of,  457. 

Peter-house  college,  anecdote  touching,  261. 

Philadelphia,  origin  of,  419. 

Philippos,  705. 

Philosophy  j  of  ancients  and  moderns.  See 
Ancients.     Philosophy  of  a  fairy,  339. 

Thysicians,  a  benevolent  one,  285;  two  phy- 
sicians, 475. 

Pickpockets,  232. 

Pickworth,  Mr.  C,  letter  to,  605. 

Pie,  Christmas,  506. 

Pikeman,  or  turnpike-man,  681. 

Pine  apples,  1 38. 

Pipes,  Irish  tobacco,  76D. 

Piscatoria.  638. 

Pitt,  Mr.  W.,  notices  of,  and  of  his  seat  at 
Holwood,  627. 

Plague  at  Eyam,  481,  &c,  629. 

Planets,  material  of  one,  252. 

Planting  in  Scotland,  326;  planting  recom- 
mended, 459,  470. 

Plato,  mode  of  studying,  174  ;  Plato  and 
other  ancients,  820.     See  Ancients. 

Plays  at  Linton  and  Grassington,  217  ;  play- 
wrighting,  411;  acting  of  extraordinary 
children  in  plays.  526  ;  performance  of 
plays  at  Christian  Mah'ord,  553  ;  deiinition 
of  pastoral  and  tragi-comedy,  621  ;  expe- 
dients and  dilliculties  of  players,  554  ;  se- 
lections contributed  by  Mr.  C.  Lamb  from 
the  Garrick  plays.  6,  52,  67,  106,  131,  171, 
200,  232,  265,  838,  361,  393,  45G,  |97,  524, 
551,  579.  619,  711,  739,  771,  806. 

'•  Plea  of  the  Fairies,"  340. 

Pleasures  of  Illusion.  757.  , 

'•  Plotting  Parlour,  (The)"  514. 

Plurality  of  worlds,  doctrine  of,  275. 

Poaching,  yindication  of,  115. 


Pockets,  pickpockets,  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, 231,232. 

Poetry,  thou  and  you  in,  232  :  rule  for  criti- 
cism of,  512;   diction  of,  811. 

Poets,  distresses  of,  123  ;  an  athletic  poet, 
279  ;  reward  of  an  ingenious  one,  231 ;  en- 
couragement to  poets,  691. 

Politeness,  414. 

Polkinghorne,  a  famous  wrestler,  499. 

Polypi,  793. 

Pope,  Alexander,  notice  of,  109. 

Portraits,  picture  of  taking,  452. 

Portuguese  mysteries,  114. 

Preacher,  (Puritan)  80S. 

Prescription  of  money,  instead  of  physic,  286« 

Presents,  to  infants,  custom  of,  21;  at  wed- 
dings, 373. 

Pride,  remarks  on,  600;  instances  of,  751. 

Princesses,  mode  of  carrying,  174. 

Prisons,  ancient  and  modern,  92. 

Processions  at  funerals,  479  ;  at  the  restora- 
tion, 505 ;  on  centenary  of  the  revolution, 
518. 

Public-houses,  37,  39,  &c.  51.         • 

Puddle-dock,  duke  of,  291. 

Pulpits';  pulpit  desk,  195 ;  pulpit  in  the 
rock,  495. 

Punch  bowl,  Devil's,  145. 

Punctilio,  Spanish,  254. 

Purple  of  the  ancients,  636  (note.) 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  823. 

Pythagoras,  power  of  his  music,  203  ;  Pytha- 
goras and  other  ancients,  819.      See  An- 
cients. 
Pytheas  and  other  ancients,  819.     See  An- 
cients. 

Quakers;  The  Three  Quakers,  50;  quakers 
under  William  Penn,  417,  &c;  origin  of 
the  term  quaker,  429. 

Qucenharough,  curious  account  of,  297. 

Qualities,  sensible,  doctrine  of,  182. 

Quid  pro  quo,  31. 

Quin,  notices  of.  111,  589. 

Quintain,  the,  175,  239. 

Quipoes  explained,  1 12. 

Rain,  effect  of,  254. 

Rainbow  at  Niagara,  537,  542. 

<•  Ram  Alley,"  old  play,  497. 

Ravensbourne,   sources    of   the,  engraving, 

641. 
"Rebellion,  (The)"  old  play,  525. 
Request,  modest,  639. 
"  Return,  The  Soldier's,"  576. 
Rhodian  Colossus,  823. 
Rhodopeand  Cinderella,  720. 
Ridicule,  174. 
Ringing,    memorial    of,     at    Bromley,    527 ; 

anecdotes  of  ringers,  529. 
Rings:  the  Gimmal  ring,  engraving  and  notice 

of,  1. 
Rivers,  opinions  on,  697. 
Roasting,  musical,  204. 
Robertson,  J.,  a  friend  of  Thomson,  379. 
Romans,  customs  of,  37  ;  fatality  of  Roman 
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emperors,  395;  doubts  on  Roman  history, 

413;  Roman  remains,  626,  629,  641. 
Romuald,  St.,  593. 
Rope-riding,  at  Venice,  251. 
Royal  families,  ill-fated  ones,  397. 
".Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,  (The)"  old 

play,  497. 
Ruptures,  curious  application  for,  466. 
Rushes,   houses  and  churches  strewed  with, 

277,  &c. 
Russia,  Esop  in,  457. 
Rutty.  Dr.,  a  quaker,  confession  of,  510. 
Rydai  Mount,  seat  of  Wordsworth,  276. 

Sackville,  sir  E.  and  lord  Bruce,  duel  be- 
tween, 225. 

Saddles,  rules  touching,  357. 

Sailors,  298. 

Saint  Giles's  bowl,  702. 

John's  Well,  at  Harpham,  engraving, 

545. 

Romuald,  593. 

"  Sally  Holt,"  a  story,"  669. 

Sandy,  James,  an  extraordinary  artist,  680. 

Sanitary  cordon,  493,  495. 

'•'  Sappho  and  Pliaon,"  old  plav^  265. 

Satellites,  S77. 

Saville,  sir  G.,  letter  to,  492. 

Sawslon  Cross,  81. 

Saxons,  customs  of,  38. 

Scandal,  picture  of,  61. 

Scarfs  and  tippets,  235. 

Scheveling  scenery,  460. 

"  School  of  Adults,"  662. 

Schools,  chastisement  in,  174;  schoolboys' 
anticipations  of  home,  268. 

Sciences  and  arts,  skill  of  tthe  ancients  in. — 
See  Ancients. 

Scotland,  customs  in,  23,  40,  143  ;  Scotch 
lairds  and  judges,  255;  Highland  emigra- 
tion, 322;  forests  cf  Scotland,  324. 

Scott,  sir  Walter,  letter  of,  to  sir  A.  Ferguson, 
508. 

,  Thomas,  shepheid,  anecdote  of,  510. 

Sculpture  of  the  ancients,  825. 

Sects,  exclusiveness  of,  808. 

Selden,  notice  of,  572. 

Self-devotion,  clerical,  536. 

Self-esteem,  751. 

Selling  and  buying,  211. 

Sensualist  and  his  conscience,  410. 

Servants;  servant  maid's  pocket-book,  404  ; 
old  and  faithful  servants,  818. 

Servetus  and  his  works,  726. 

Session,  court  of,  satire  on  judges  of,  255. 

"  Shakerley,  my  aunt,"  663. 

Shakspeare",  Time's  rival,  339,  340. 

Sham-fights  and  invasion,  55. 

Sheep,  their  injury  to  young  woods,  324  : 
superstition  touching  sheep  and  mice,  467  ; 
sheep-shearing  in  Cumberland,  559. 

Sheepshanks,  Whittle,  267. 

Sheriffs,  female,  571. 

Ships,  descent  of  one  over  Niagara  falls,  531. 

Shirley  Common,  broom-maker's  at,  449. 

Shirts,  wearing  two  in  travelling,  S52. 


Shoeblacks,  notices  respecting,  435. 

Shoemakers,  an  ambitious  one,  311. 

Shoes,  old,  curious  application  of,  348. ' 

Shorland,  Lord,  old  legend  and  monument  of, 
300,  317, 

Showers,  summer,  253. 

Shuttle,  hanging  the,  221. 

Siam,  summer-house  in,  253. 

Signs;  sisn-seeking,  412;  curious  signs,  448, 
504,  756. 

Silchester,  Hants,  Roman  station,  556. 

Simcoe,  general,  notice  of,  422. 

Singing,  test  of  excellence  of,  210. 

B  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,"  old  play,  329. 

Skimmington,  procession  called,  360. 

Skipton  in  Craven.     See  Craven. 

Sleeves,  pockets  formerly  in,  231. 

Smith,  Thomas,  a  quack,  722. 

Smoking   and  snuffing,  oriental  temple  for, 
673,  679;  antiquity  of  smoking,  771. 

Snitzler,  an  honest  organ-builder,  26. 

Snuffing  and  smoking,  673,  &c. ;  Laurence- 
kirk snuff-boxes,  680. 

Soames,  Dr.,  master  of  Peterhouse,  264. 

Soldiers  ;  a  soldier's  age,  352  ;    a  soldier's 
return,  576. 

Somerset,  proud  duke  of,  751. 

Son,  father  and,  81. 

Sophia  Charlotte,  sister  of  Geo.  I.,  479. 

Soulhey,  poet,  residence  of,  282. 

Spa-fields,  sketch  in,  764. 

Spaniards,  spare  diet  of,  772. 

Spanish-mysteries,  1!3;  punctilio,  254. 

Speculation,  folly  of,  352. 

Spinning,  tenuity  of,  85. 

Spit,  movement  of  to  music,  204. 

"Spoons.  Apostle,"'  817. 

Stanley,  Rev.  T.,  rector  of  Eyam,  629. 

Starch-wort,  an  herb,  account  of,  369. 

"  Stare  and  Gossip,  the,"  61. 

Stars,  fixed,  the,  375,  795. 

Statesmen,  model  of,  429. 

•,  small  farming  proprietors  called, 


378. 

Statues,  stupendous,  823. 

Steam-engines,  85. 

Steel  manufacturers,  600. 

Stones,  (precious)  ancients'  imitation  of,  745. 

Stories,  (long)  210. 

Storks,  habits  and  treatment  of,  464,  564. 

Strutt,  Mr.,  new  edition  of  his  "  Sports  and 
Pastimes."  &c.  by  editor  of  the  Table 
Book,  177. 

Stuarts,  (The)  unfortunate  line  of,  398. 

Summer;  summer-house  at  Siam,  253 ;  sum- 
mer showers,  an  effect  of,  253 ;  summer 
garden  of  Peter  the  Great,  457. 

Surgery,  skill  of  the  ancients  in,  742,  746. 

Sweetheart-seeing,  159. 

Sympathy,  supposed  effect  of,  334. 

Table  Book,  editor  of  about  to  publish  'a 
cheap  edition  of  "  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pas- 
times," 1 77  ;  editor's  severe  domestic  afflio 
tions,  737. 

Table  rock  at  Niagara,  541, 
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Tailor,  origin  of  the  word,  717. 

Talbot  inn,  Borough,  45. 

Talkington,  George,  casualties  that  hefell,127. 

Tanner,  Dame,  gleaning  cake  of,  346. 

Tasting  days,  447. 

Taverns  and  inns,  notices  of,  41,  &c.  49,  &c. 

Taylor,  John,  of  Birmingham,  notice  of,  595. 

Temple  of  Health,  Dr.  Graham's,  561 ;  for 
sn.oking,  Mr.  Gliddon's,  673. 

Temple,  Sir  W.,  disposal  of  his  heart,  460. 

Tenter,  (Bear  and)  boys'  play,  364. 

Thales  and  other  ancients,  819.  See  Ancients. 

Theatres.     See  Flays. 

Thunder,  opinions  on,  632. 

Tippets  and  scarfs,  235. 

Thomson,  poet,  notices  of,  108,  378,  588. 

Thou  and  you,  in  poetry,  332. 

Thread  and  thread-makers,  603. 

'•'  Thyestes,"  old  play,  645. 

Tides,  opinions  on,  634. 

Tie  and  bob  wigs,  434. 

"Time,  the  defeat  of,"  385. 

Titles,  752. 

Tobacco,  or  a  substitute,  ancient  use  of, 
771.     See  Ancients. 

Toll,  ungallant,  243. 

Tours,  a  curious  one,  291. 

Townsend,  (Bow  street)  evidence  by,  149. 

Trade,  good  and  ill  of,  211. 

Tradition,  picture  of,  366. 

Tragi-comedy  and  pastoral  comedv,  621. 

"  Traitor,  (The)"  old  play,  580. 

Transmigration,  explanatory  of  antipathies, 
191. 

Trashing,  348. 

Travelling,  precautions  for,  352,  364. 

Treasure-digging,  patent  for,  413. 

Treaties  ;  one  between  W.  Penn  and  the  In- 
dians, 417,  &c. ;  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  521. 

Trees  ;  skeletons  of,  325  ;  a  memorable  elm, 
421;  noble  trees  near  Amsterdam,  461  ; 
superstition  about  passing  patients  through 
a  split  ash,  465 ;  trees  poetically  and  na- 
tionally considered,  469 ;  height  of  the 
cabbage  tree,  471. 

Tricks  of  the  Fairies,  339. 

"  Triumphant  Widow,  (The)"  old  plav,  232. 

Troller's  Gill,  (The)  653. 

Tromp,  Van,  gallantry  of,  773. 

"  True  Trojans,  (The)"  old  play,  328. 

Turk,  the  Great,  754. 

Tumpikeman,  (The)  684. 

Tuum  etMeum,  250. 

"Twins,  (The)"  old  play,  329. 

Ugliness,  naif  admission  of,  414. 
Umbrella,  clergyman's,  101. 
Usurers  ;  life  ol  one,  72  ;  a  liberal  one,  808. 
Utopia,  (sirT.  More's)  blunder  about,  413. 
Uxbridge,  town  and  treaty  of,  521. 

Vega,  Francis  de  la,  adventures  of,  188. 

— ,  Lopez  de,  mysteries  of,  113. 
Venice,  251. 

Venison,  potted,  curious  notion  about,  331. 
Vines,  notices  about.  33,  628,  See  Grapes. 
Viper's  poison,  764. 

Vol.  11—55. 


Virtue  and  Death,  dialogue  between,  i9. 
Voice,  restoration  of,  by  anchovy,  541. 
Volunteer  reminiscences,  55. 
Vortices,  doctrine  of,  377. 

Wagstaff,  Mr.  E.,  185. 
Wake-Robin,  a  plant,  369. 
Wakefield,  custom  near,  21. 
Walker  (Willy)  and  John  Bolton,  409. 
Waller,  sir  E.,  his  tomb  at  Beaconsfiekl,  469 
Waipole,  sir  H.,  and  Hogarth,  290,  291. 
sir  R.,  notice  of,  192 


Walls  of  plaster  advised  for  fruit,  141. 

Wards,  court  of,  abuses  of,  76. 

"Wars  of  Cyrus,"  old  play,  621. 

Warwickshire,  custom  in,  466. . 

Watchmen,  (London)  523. 

Water  having  the  effect  of  fire,  535. 

Wedding.     See  Marriage. 

"  Weston  Favel  Historv,  &c,"  remarks  on, 
366. 

"  Whims  and  Oddities,"  by  T.  Hood,  559. 

Whittington,  revolution  house  at,  513. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  custom  in,  714. 

Wigs,  formerly  general,  431. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.,  curious  tract  by,  252 

,  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  no- 
tices of,  279. 

Wiltshire,  custom  in,  197. 

Winter  flowers,  737. 

Witchcraft,  decree  against,  144;  "burning 
the  witch,"  582  ;  guard  against  witchcraft, 
583;  the  wise  woman  of  Littondale,  776. 

Wives;  Mr.  E.  Wa-staff's,  185;  lively  let- 
ter from  one,  442  ;  consolation  for  loss  of 
one,  479  ;  evidence  of  affection  in  wives, 
511;  a  wife  taking  liberties,  751 . 

Wizard's  Cave,  747,  750. 

Wolves;  forests  burnt  in  Scotland  to  exter- 
minate them,  324. 

Women;  customs  at  lying-in,  23;  former 
freedom  of  society  with  men,  40,  41 ; 
Egyptian  compliment  to,  405;  ingenuous 
admission  of  ugliness  by  one,  414;  a 
young  one's  pocket-book,  40  4;  women 
sheriffs  and  justices,  571;  antiquarians' 
supposed  dislike  to,  572 ;  dower  of  wo- 
men, 573;  an  amiable  woman  described, 
682  ;  "  The  Wise  Woman  of  Littondale," 
777.     See  Wives. 

Wood  feast,  455. 

Wood,  Antony  a,  his  dislike  of  women,  572 

WTood,  Nicholas,  a  glutton,  350. 

Wordsworth,  (poet)  notices  of  273. 

Worlds,  plurality  of,  375. 

Wrestling,  416,  499. 

Wright,  (Mrs.)  her  description  of  Niagara 
falls,  5S8. 

Writing,  Peruvian  substitute  for,  112;  writ 

ing-desks,  193,  196. 
Wye  Dale,  13. 

Years,  reason  for  not  counting,  352. 
York,  and  the  revolution,  514. 
Yorkshire  customs,  99,  144,  348,  505. 
Young,  (Mr.  S.)  of  Keslon  Cross,  36. 
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II.  CORRESPONDENTS'  INDEX. 


A.  B.,  715.  " 

A.  W.,  709. 

A.  W.  R.,  559. 

Alpha,  747. 

Auctor,  41 1. 

Barley  Mow,  (The)  220. 

Bob  Short,  437. 

C.  D.,  604. 

C.  L.,  10,  68. 
C.W.  P.,  212. 

City  Volunteer,  (A)  55. 
Curio  So,  411. 

D.  A.  M..  505. 

Dick  Dick's  Son,  714. 

E.  J.  H.  12,  135. 
Elia,  335. 

F.  C.  N.,  239,  512. 

F.  S.,  jun.,  20. 

G.  177. 
G.  B.,  617 

G.  II.  I.,  588. 
Gaston,  436. 
.Gilbertus,  559. 
Gulielmus,  735. 


H*****,  19. 

m~,  673. 

H.  B.,  321. 

H.  L.,  19. 

H.  M.  L.,  723. 

I.  I.  P.  I.,  553,  574. 

I.  V.,  353. 

J.G.,  817. 

J.  J.  R.,  765. 

J.  R.  J.,  521,  556. 

J.R.P.,27,219,  220,684,812. 

J.  S.,  820. 

Jehoida,  197. 

Jeirv  Blossom,  737. 

K.B".,  731. 

L.  V.,  4 '6. 

M.  U.,  193,209,268,  403. 

M.  N.,  629. 

Milo,  21. 

N.  S.,  364,  584. 

Nemo,  185. 

O.,  764. 

O.  Z.,  395,  430. 

Old  Correspondent,  317. 


P.,  19,  222,  224,  455. 

Pinchard,  John,  690. 

ITPI,  284. 

Puceron,  464. 

R.  N.  P.,  145. 

S.  R.  J.,  6. 

S.  S.  J.,  116,734. 

S.  T.  J.,  818. 

*,  *,  P.,  221,  818. 

*,*,*',  558. 

Sam   Sam's   Son,    124,    350, 

499,  561,  570. 
Smith,  Mr.,  719. 
So  and  So,  387. 
Sojourner  at  Enfield,  79. 
T.  B.  D.,  333. 
T.  C,  545,  559,  582,  583,  637, 

638,  755. 
T.  Q.  M,  235,  247,  267,  271, 

287,  606.  721,  761,  775. 
T.  R.,  81,  257,723. 
T.  T.  B.,  757. 
W.  C,  373. 
W.  H.,  445. 
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Contributed  by  Correspond- 
ents under  the  following 
Signatures. 

A.  X.,  71R. 

Alpha,  399,  747. 

B.,  815. 

C.  J.  Frontispiece. 

Cole,  C,  384. 

£.  E.,  575. 

Gaston,  37  1. 

Hezekiah  Hulk,  480. 

J.  J.  K.,  735. 

J.K.  P.,  199. 

J.  P.  C,  799. 

Le  Flaneur,  768. 

M.  W.,  238. 

Moxon,  Edward,  239. 

P.,  288. 

Fhenix.  J.  F.,  592. 

Pulci,  191. 

R.  B.,  762. 

R.  W.  D.,  25,  159. 

S,  757. 

S.,  250,  284,  286. 


S.  N.  Y.,  223. 

*  *  *,  87. 

T.  N.,  82. 

T.  Q.  M.,  412,  640,  653. 

Verite,  158. 

By  the  Editor. 
Past,  present,  and  future,  287, 
The  Broom-maker's  at  Shir- 
ley Common,  449. 
The  Source  of  the  Ravens- 
bourne,  641. 

Authors  quoted. 
Allan,  J.  Hay,  322,  326. 
Cowper,  79. 

Cunningham,  Rev.  P.,  520. 
Hevwood,  T.,  560,  662,  664, 

671. 
Howitt,  W.  and  M.,  417,  481, 

&e. 
Jodelle,  767. 
Jones,  sir.  W.,  471. 
Lamb,  Charles,  55. 
Millhouse,  R.,  161,  &c. 


Pearce,  bishop,  103. 
Pierius,  766. 

Plumtree,  Rev.  Mr.,  806. 
Pope,  416. 
Roscoe,  423. 
Thomson,  J-,  379,  380. 
Wordsworth,  280,  775. 

Works  cited. 

GarrickPlays,selections  from, 
contributed  byMr.C.Lamb, 
6,  52,  67,  |106,  131,  171, 
200,  232,  *265,  328,  361, 
393,  456,  497,  524,  551, 
579,619,645,711,739,771, 
806. 

Morning  Chronicle,  607. 

New  Monthly  Magazine,  29. 

Anonymous. 

6,  19,  63,  96,  1 19,  180,  262, 

264,    270,  283,    448,  479, 

480,    529,  572,    594,  608, 

650,   651,    652,    716,  731, 
768. 
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Augsburgh,  (Diet  of)  commemoration  medal 

of,  321. 
Blake,  William,  ostler,  47. 
Bloomfield,  George,  815. 
Bromley,  Bishop's  well  at,  65. 

-       church  door  of,  97. 

. _  key.  101. 

. memorial  of  a  peal  rung  at,  527. 

Broom-maker's  at  Shirley  common,  449. 
Bruce,  lord  Edw.,  case  containing  his  heart, 

225. 
. appearance  of  the  heart, 

329. 
Burnsal  Lich-gate,  271. 
Cigar  Divan  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  673. 
Cooke,  John,  saddler,  of  Exeter,  353. 
Coward,  Nathan,  257. 
Desk,  (my)  193. 
French  assignat,  209. 
Gilpin,  Mrs.,  riding  to  Edmonton,  79. 
Gimmal  rinjr,  1. 
Grassmere  font,  272. 
Hagbush-lane,  Islington,  view  in,  385. 

. .  a  last  look  at,  785. 

Harpham,  St.  John's  well  at,  545. 


j  Hervey,  (author  of  Meditations)  birth-p! 

of,  367. 
J  Hogarth  embarking  at  Isle  of  Grain,  289. 
Holwood.seat  of  Mr.  Pitt,  623. 
Husbandman,  the  retired,  17. 
Keston  Cross,  33. 
Lee  Penny,  (the)  148. 
"  London  Cries,  (old)"  431. 

another  figure,  432. 


Millhouse,  Robert,  161 
Mompesson,  Catherine,  her  tomb  at  Ey; 
481. 

■'s  pulpit  in  the  rock,  495. 


North,  Robert,  of  Scarborough,  687 
Penn,  W.,  and  the  Indians,  417. 
Quintain,  (the)  175. 
Ravensbourne,  source  of  the,  611. 
Revolution-house,  at  Whiltington,  513. 
**  Running  horse,  (the)"  at  Merrow,  705. 
Shorland,  lord,  monument  of,  317. 
Sketch,  (A.)  129. 
Tobacco-pipes,  Irish,  769. 
Tree,  (ash)  used  as  a  charm,  465. 
Velocitas,  (the)  fly-boat,  559. 
Watson,  George,  Sussex  calculator,  577. 
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